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No. 1.—Vol. I. 


Notes and Pewws. 


Wiru this, its initial number, “ Tue 
Setancor JourNnaw” makes a bow, 
so to speak, before the Public, and begs to 
give the reasons for its appearance. The 
records of the State, social and otherwise, are 
falling into oblivion, and unless some effort 
is made to preserve them it will become a 
difficult matter to make a reference to past 
events with any degree of accuracy. It is 
therefore necessary that something be done 
to prevent the history of Selangor getting 
beyond recall; not only as to what is 
occurring at the present time, but more 
especially as regards the past. In addition 
to this, there are many subjects connected 
with daily life in the State which would be 
none the worse for a little comment; but 
no convenient outlet for which has up to the 
present existed. To endeavour to meet 
these wants is the chief aim of the “ The 
Selangor Journal”: an account of all matters 
of interest occurring in the State to-day will 
be attempted, and under the heading of 
“Retrospective Notes” as much of past 
history as can be gleaned from reliable 
sources will be given. A high standard of 
literary excellence must not be looked for, 
and subscribers must bear in mind the object 
of the project. 


One of the most notorious of the several 
alterations that have recently been made in 
the staff of Out-Station Officers is the trans- 
ference of the Senior District Officer to 
Kuala Langat in place of Mr. Douvlas 
Campbell, who takes charge of Klany. While 
we heartily sympathise with Mr. Turney, who, 
as a niarried man, must have undergone no 
small inconvenience in moving his Lares and 
Penates, we at the same time wish all success 
to Mr. Campbell in a somewhat difficult field. 
Some idea of his task may be realised by 
those who remember that the Senior District 
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Officer had been at Klang eight vears in 
succession, und was familiar with every 
inhabitant in the place, and that the difficul- 
ties of the Land question are in Klang further 
complicated by uncertainty as to the carrying 
out of the Channel Tunnel—we beg its pardon, 
we mean the Kuala Harbour scheme. With 
energy, however, and the amount of experi- 
ence Mr. Campbell possesses, these obstacles 
undoubtedly may be surmounted. 

Apropos of the scheme in question for the 
establishment of a Harbour at. the Kuala by 
carrying a second bridge across the river, and 
extending the railway to the proposed site, 
we venture to point out, with all due deference 
to the overworked Department in charge of 
the wharves, that in the interim the svstem 
of upkeep. which hardly suffices to keep a 
single wharf in satisfactory working order, is 
not calculated to reassure cautious men of 
business and investors from Singapore or 
elsewhere as to the progress and prosperity 
of the State. Most of our readers will have 
heard the story of the critical visitor who is 
said to have replied in answer to a remark 
upon the flourishing state of the interior, “I 
reckon that may be all as vou say, but I don't 
think much of your gates!” 


A Royat wedding is or should be a red-letter 
event, but the rain certainly did its best to 
damp the ardour of the Jarge party from 
Kuala Lumpur who went down to Klang to 
attend the wedding of the Datoh Kaya’s 
daughter. The mud was something awful, 
especially at the entrance to the Haji Gaya's 
house, whither the company proceeded after 
partaking of the hospitality of the Fort. 
It is, however, said to be an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and certainly the Haji 
Gaya’s reception room would have been 
unpleasantly crowded if a fine day had 
brought more, visitors’ fronn) didad-quar' 
As it was, however, there was plenty © 
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Wiru this, its initial number, “ THe 
SeLancor JourNna.” makes a bow, 
so to speak, before the Public, and begs to 
give the reasons for its appearance. The 
records of the State, social and otherwise, are 
falling into oblivion, and unless some effort 
is made to preserve them it will become a 
difficult matter to make a reference to past 
events with any degree of accuracy. It is 
therefore necessary that something be done 
to. prevent the history of Selangor getting 
beyond recall; not only as to what is 
occurring at the present time, but more 
especially as regards the past. In addition 
to this, there are many subjects connected 
with daily life in the State which would be 
none the worse for a little comment; but 
no convenient outlet for which has up to the 
present existed. To endeavour to meet 
these wants is the chief aim of the “The 
Selangor Journal”: an account of all matters 
of interest occurring in the State to-day will 
be attempted, and under the heading of 
“Retrospective Notes” as much of past 
history as can be gleaned from reliable 
sources will be given. A high standard of 
literary excellence must not be looked for, 
and subscribers must bear in mind the object 
of the project. 


One of the most notorious of the several 
alterations that have recently been made in 
the staff of Out-Station Officers ix the trans- 
ference of the Senior District Officer to 
Kuala Langat in place of Mr. Douglas 
Campbell, who takes charge of Klang. While 
we heartily sympathise with Mr. Turney, who, 
asa niarried man, must have undergone no 
small inconvenience in moving his Lares and 
Penates, we at the same time wish all success 
to Mr. Campbell in a somewhat difficult field. 
Some idea of his task may be realised by 
those who remember that the Senior District 
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Officer had been at Klang eight years in 
succession, and was familiar with every 
inhabitant in the place, and that the difficul- 
ties of the Land question are in Klang further 
complicated by uncertainty as to the carrying 
out of the Channel Tunnel—we beg its pardon, 
we mean the Kuala Harbour scheme. With 
energy, however, and the amount of experi- 
ence Mr. Campbell possesses, these obstacles 
undoubtedly may be surmounted. 

Apropos of the scheme in question for the 
establishment of a Harbour at the Kuala by 
carrying a second bridge across the river, and 
extending the railway to the proposed site, 
we venture to point vut, with all due deference 
to the overworked Departinent in charge of 
the wharves, that in the interim the system 
of upkeep. which hardly suffices to keep a 
single wharf in satisfactory working order, is 
not calculated to reassure cautious men of 
business and investors from Singapore or 
elsewhere as to the progress and prosperity 
of the State. Most of our readers will have 
heard the story of the critical visitor who is 
said to have replied in answer to a remark 
upon the flourishing state of the interior, “ I 
reckon that may be all as vou say, but I don't. 
think much of your gates!” 


A Roya wedding is or should be a red-letter 
event, but the rain certainly did its best to 
damp the ardour of the large party from 
Kuala Lumpur who went down to Klang to 
attend the wedding of the Datoh Kaya's 
daughter. The mud was something awful, 
especially at the entrance to the Haji Gaya’s 
house, whither the company proceeded after 
partaking of the hospitality of the Fort. 
It is, however, said to be an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and certainly the Haji 
Gaya’s reception room would have been 
unpleasantly crowded if a fine day had 
brought more. visitors From) cabad-quarters. 
As it was, however, there was plenty of space 
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PUDOH. 


One of the surest signs of the prosperity 
of Selangor can be seen by anyone who 
drives to Pudoh Police Station. It was only 
as recently as May that a narrow road and 
clusters here and there of attap hovels 
subject to periodical fires were the unwelcome 
sights which met the eye of those who had 
occasion to use this highway or desired to 
visit the busy mining centre of Sungei Besi. 

“Tempora mutantur, Pud(u) et mutatur in 
illis,” now a railway embankment is seen 
stretching out its length of 14 miles from 
Sultan Street to Pudch, and at the latter place 
the platform wall of the Station has been built 
and the site for the Station buildings marked 
out and levelled. The line is being pushed 
on with the utmost vigour and over 40 per 
centum of the entire work has been completed. 

The road from the Police Station has, both 
towards Cheras and Kuala Lumpur, been 
widened and brick-drained, with a raised 
gravelled foot-path for pedestrians on cither 
side. Beyond the foot-path are being con- 
structed brick and tile houses of an uniform 
width and pattern. Of these some 20 have 
already been built half a dozen are now 
occupied and the foundations of many more 
have been laid. These houses are said to have 
cost’ their owners S800 a pivce, and, as the 
Government price for the land was only $25 
per lot, they will be very profitable investments, 
commanding as they do a monthly rental 
of 820. , 

At the back of the houses a system of 
sewage drains is being constructed by the 
Government, for which the house-holders will 
ultimately be charged 845 per lot. 

There are in all 218 lots, of which 78 have 
been taken up, and as no one who is not in 
possession of an agreement for a lease in this 
locality is recoynised as having any preferen- 
tial claim to these lots, the time is close at 
hand when they will be sold by auction. 

It will be well worth the while of capitalists 
outside the State to adopt this mode of in- 
vesting their money, because, if the astute 
Chinve has satisfied himself that the town 
will spread, as it naturally will, in’ this 
direction and that house-building here is 
*yvood biz,” it assuredly must be safe. 


eoccecccoccocoosooos 

Tue Native Sratns, so we gather from 
the Straits papers, have a reputation for 
heartily welcoming and entertaining visitors 
from the Colony ; and this must account for 
the thrill of delight with which our jennesse 
dor? received cards from Singapore informing 
them that © Our Mr. Blauk will shortly visit 
Selengor,” 


PLANTING IN SELANGOR. 
BY A PLANTER. 


Lixe almost every other part of the globe, 
the social outcast of a planter may be found 
in Selangor. 

It is only a few years ago that the first coffee 
estate in Selangor (Weld’s Hill), named after 
the late Governor of Singapore, was opened ; 
but now the European plantations amount to 
no fewer than fifteen; and the planters can 
hold their own in most games and sports. 

The soil of Selangor is undoubtedly good, 
and the climate and rainfall both perfect, for 
planting. The success of the present estates 
up to date should certainly bring more 
European capital into the State. | 

The planter, though not often wanted, 
is very well known as a “ wanter,” and to 
induce them to settle in the country the 
Government would do well to hold out some 
little encouragement. For instance, why 
should it cost more to bring manure. that 
you put into the land, from Klang to Kuala 
Lumpur, than it does to send your produce 
(coffee) from Kuala Lumpur to Klang and, 
this, too, by a State Railway paying some 
17 per cent. The only alternative is to keep 
a large cattle establishment; but this is very 
risky, as those cattle must be imported, and 
as long as one has to rua the chance of the 
railway authorities detaining them without 
shelter, food or water, it becomes a sume- 
what expensive experiment—even for bone 
manure. 

Again, why should all the roads in the 
country be made for the benefit of miners 
and none for the planters. while the cart- 
roads made by the planters—the construction 
of which hold their own with any of the 
Government work—are claimed by the au- 
thorities as “Government Road Reserve ”? 

But perhaps the most important. question 
of all for the snecess of planting is that of 
labour. So long as planters have to import 
labour at great cost, and the labour thus 
imported can at once leave the estate and 
work on any Government contract, what can 
be done’ The Labour Regulation about to 
come into force, however, should effect a yreat 
improvement in this direction. 

The new comer often experiences much 
annoyance and delay through not knowing 
the ropes of the Land Office, and a reliable 
“ Guide and Time Table " to this Department 
would be of great service. 

Under the observant eye of the Acting 
Resident, who takes a special interest in 
avriculture generally, many changes have 
been made for the better, and we hope for 
many more. 


THE 


H.H. SULTAN ABDUL SAMAD, «.c.m.c., 
AT HOME. 


Some 220 miles to the north-west of Singa- 
pore, and four miles up the Jugra River, lives 
the aged Chieftain, who for some 35 years has 
been regarded as the Sultan, even though he 
may not have held undisputed sway over the 
territories which form the now prosperous 
State of Selangor. He is the son of the late 
Raja Abdolah and the nephew of the late 
Sultan Muhamad. 


The former Sultan, who usually resided at 
Kuala Selangor, handed over the charge of 
the Langat River to his brother Raja Abdolah 
and appointed as his heir and successor his 
younger sou, then a boy of seven years of 
age. Shortly after Sultan Muhamad’s death 
the boy was proclaimed Raja Muda, and his 
mother, Raja Puan, seems to have been 
accepted as the Regent. It is said to have 
been partly through her influence that Raja 
Abdul Samad, who had only lately been 
created Tunku Panglima Besar, was put in 
charge of the Government. He took up his 
residence at Bandar Lanyat, four miles from 
his present residence, and had a considerable 
following. 


From that time until 1872, but little is 
known of what went on in Selangor. But 
in that yer, owing to a glaring case of piracy 
off the Selangor coast, the British Govern- 
ment felt called upon to intervene, and since 
that intervention His Highness has remained 
at peace with all his neighbonrs. 


In 1879 he removed his residence to Jugra, 
and has lived there ever since. In appear- 
auce, he is of medium height and slightly 
built, having a light complexion with yood 
features, more after the Bugis type than that. 
of the Peninsular Malays. He is proud of his 
Bugis descent, und never speaks of himself as 
a Selangor Malay. A yvood forehead and well- 
shaped, slightly arched nose give him a 
decidedly distinguished appearance, which 
would be noticed even by one who was a 
stranyer to Malavs. He is an enthusiastic 
gardeuer, and spends much of his time look- 
ing after his plantations in and around the 
Istana grounds. 


Like many Malay Rajas he is a late riser, 
being seldom sceu before four o'clock in the 
afternoon. It is then his custom, after 
taking “breakfast,” to go for a walk. 
Visitors to Jugra may often in the evening 
see a party of some 30 or 40 men coming 
along the road with His Highness walking a 
few paces ahead of them, Should a native 
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meet the little procession he will squat down 
at the side of the road until the Sultan has 
passed, for aceording to Malay ideas it shews 
a want of respect ina subject to remain stand- 
ing in the presence of his Raja. Although 
this and other like marks of homage are always 
shewn to him, His Highness is not fond of 
state or ceremony, but lives and dresses very 
plainly. When out walking he generally 
carries his coat over one shoulder. ‘The coat 
is of the Malay pattern, ornamented with 
embroidery and diamond buttons. — On his 
head he wears a Malay handkerchief 
(tengkolo’), in one hand he carries a long 
Malacca cane in the other often a parang: 
for he likes it to be seen that he docs his 
own gardening and knows how to use the 
parang. He is always barefooted. In this 
dress he will walk with his followers down to 
the village, three-quarters of a mile distant 
from the Istana, and entering the Malay and 
Chinese shops discuss the price of rice and 
opiun. He isa great smoker, and opium is a 
topic of never-failing interest to him. It 
seems to agree with him very well, and one 
cannot help wishing that the people who so 
exagycrate its ill effects could see the viyour 
of the old Sultan, who has been » heavy 
smoker nearly all his life. Just. before dark 
he returns home, and from then on to the 
small hours of the morning any of his 
subjects who wish to see him can do so. 
At these times, but little etiquette is observed; 
but on replying to His Highness natives 
place the palms of their hands together and 
so raise them to their forehead by way 
of obeisance, and this is done even by his 
own children. The Sultan often has native 
visitors from different parts of the State. To 
them he will lend an attentive ear while they 
relate how they are getting on, and what 
their crop prospects are, and, if necessary. give 
them rice or money to tide them over until 
harvest. Some time after midnight the 
Sultan eats his dinner, and, in the ordinary 
routine, the opium-pipe is then prepared, 
brought in, and enjoyed by the Sultan until 
he falls asleep. If, however, there are many 
people to see him, and the conversation is ot 
a nature to interest him, he may not retire till 
near daylight. 

When Europeans wish to see hin he usually 
arranges for the interview to take place at 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. On voing 
to keep the appointment, the visitor will be 
met at the Istana gateway by one of His 
Highness’s Secretaries and conducted past the 
lower Audience Hall and private residence to 
the CouncilyChamber in the Istana grounds. 
These buildings, constructed by Chinese work- 
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men, are of wood with tiled roofs, and have 
a more or less European appearance. The 
Council Chamber, which is perhaps the best 
structure,is a room 6 ft. long by 30 broad, in the 
centre of which is a raised railed-in dais with 
a long table and chairs round it. At the head 
of the table is the Chair of State. The walls 
consist almost entirely of Venetian windows, 
over which are hung portraits of H.M. the 
Queen-Empress and the Members of the Royal 
Family. Especially noticeable is a large 
Chinese tablet, which was sent by the Chinese 
Government with a letter of thanks to His 
Highness for assistance rendered during the 
Chinese famine. Near this is a portrait of 
Sir Andrew Clarke, whom the Sultan always 
remembers with affection; on the other side 
a memorial picture of the Sydney Exhibition 
of 1879, to which he sent a most interesting 
collection. After His Highness has been 
informed of the arrival of his visitor, he will 
come up into the Council Chamber. Unless 
on State occasions, he will be dressed much 
the same as described when out walking, and 
will have his coat off. After shaking hands 
he sits down and then proceeds to put on his 
coat, his followers meanwhile standing around 
the dais. In conversation His Highness shews 
considerable interest in all matters affecting 
Malays or Malay countries, any remarks 
about the progress and development of his 
country at once catch his attention, and he 
is always ylad to hear particulars of interest 
about the railway now being constructed in 
the State, For the refreshment: of his visitors 
he will order coconut water, fruit, ete., and 
manifest the yreatest impatience until these 
have heen placed on the table. After chatting 
for half an hour the visitor is very courteously 
dismissed with an invitation to come again, 
and upon leaving the presence will usually 
find that some fruit is sent with him. 


Occasionally His Highness can be persuaded 
to shew some of his gold ornaments, of which 
he is reputed to have about five hundred- 
weight. They consist for the most part of 
sireh-boxes, pindings (Malay waist-buckles), 
earrings, bracelets and brooches. One of the 
largest. pindings weighs abvuut five pounds, 
and is of pure gold with a large uncut sapphire 
in the centre. It is remarkable more for its 
weight and value than for its beauty. To 
the European the gold sirch-boxes and kris 
handles will always come first, as many of 
them are very beautifully wrought. 


Such are the experiences of the casual visitor 
to the Sultan; but should H.E. the Governor 
of the Straits Settlements or other distin- 
guished puest come to see His Highness very 
much more state and ceremony is observed. 


His Excellency on landing is met by the 
Sultan’s two surviving sons, Rajas Kahar 
and Nosah, and conducted towards the 
Istana, when about half way there he will be 
met by the Raja Muda, dressed in European 
fashion but with the sarong added, with him 
most probably will be 40 or 50 followers all 
dressed in their best, who fall in behind, so 
that by the time His Excellency reaches the 
Istana gateway he is the head of a procession 
of over a hundred Malays. 


At the Istana gateway stands H.H. the 
Sultan, dressed in true Malay style, in silk and 
cloth of gold, and wearing his order of St. 
Michael and St. George, and surrounded by 
his Chiefs carrving the gold kris, the yellow 
umbrella and yold sireh-boxes, all part of his 
insignia, conspicuous amongst which is the 
sword presented to him by Her Majesty. 
And together with him are waiting perhaps a 
couple of hundred followers ready to receive 
His Excellency. Only those who have been 
in the East can form an adequate idea of the 
beauty of such a scene. The bright sun- 
shine on the tops of the waving coconut 
palms, and the brilliant, but harmonious, 
colour of hundreds of Malay dresses below, 
form a picture which a spectator will long 
remember. 

After receiving His Excellency at the gate- 
way the Sultan will lead him by the hand to 
the Council Room, which has been gaily 
decorated with greenery and flays for the 
oceasion, and conduct him to a Chair of 
State. 


On the conclusion of the visit the same 
ceremony is observed, and His Excellency is 
again escorted back to the gateway. 


His Highness seldom leaves Jugra, but 
occasionally he will goto Kuala Lumpur, 
when he is féted by the Europeans and 
Chinese. He, however, much prefers his 
quiet life at Jugra to the gaieties of the 
capital. He has now two wives, to the 
elder of whom he has long been married; 
the younger he married in 1887 on the 
occasion of the opening of the line of railway 
between Klang and Kuala Lumpur. The 
Raja Muda, who is the Heir Apparent, is his 
grandson, being a sun of the former Raja 
Muda, who died in 1884. 


His Highness, although now an old man, 
keeps his health and thoroughly enjoys life ; 
so there is every reason to hope that he will 
continue to reign till the volume of trade for 
the States of the interior passes over Selangor 
Railways, and Sungei Dua, the finest harbour 
in the Malay Peninsula, has become the 
anchoring placeyof ocean-zoing steamers. 
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“DUMB CREATURES WE HAVE 
CHERISHED HERE BELOW.” 


Tue gun has its spots and Selangor has its 
gharries, gharry syces and gharry ponies. 


The sun, I understand, has no more option 
about wearing its spots than has the leopard 
or billiard ball. Beyond remarking that the 
connection between magnetic storms and sun 
spots has been undoubtedly established since 
the simultaneous occurrence of a magnetic 
storm and w very marked sun-spot on Feb- 
ruary 14th of this year, I will leave the sun 
alone, as it carries on its duties smoothly and 
efficiently, even if somewhat wastefully, and it 
appears fairly well situated for all practical 
purposes, although it does occasionally seem 
to be a little too close to the Malay Peninsula. 
Selangor, I fear, cannot plead impotency in 
regard to the gharries that parade (save the 
mark !) the streets of Kuala Lumpur. 

Arriving at Kuala Lumpur by the morning 
train one day four years ago I first saw the 
ghastly exhibition of horsehair and bone 
(I nearly said flesh) which can still be seen 
in front of the Railway Station every morn- 
ing, Whether the identical ponies which 
shocked every feeling of humanity in me then 
are still in use, I cannot say. If it were not 
so improbable that Providence would permit 
any animal to suffer more than a year, in the 
manner that these creatures do, I should be 
inclined to believe, from the similarity of 
their appearance that the same ponies which 
were being brutally ill treated in 1888 are 
still lingering on and undergoing the same 
torments in 1892. 

More than two years ago, after having seen 
some unusually heartless cruelty, I asked 
Government to give me assistance in obtaining 
the services of an Inspector for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, but my request was 
not granted. I was informed that the police 
were keeping a rigorous watch over the 
yharry syces in order to prevent the ponies 
being ill used. Of this more hereafter. 

Last year I brought up the question of 
Government assistance again. 

I requested the Government to permit the 
Society (a branch of which I wished to esta- 
blish in Selangor) to keep the fines imposed 
by the Mayistrates in cases in which the 
Society was the prosecutor. 

Although I pointed out that this was 
allowed in the Colony, I grieve to say that I 
was again disappointed in the Government. 

It is probably unnecessary for me to dilate, 
to the readers of this paper, on the question 
of whether cruclty exists, chiefly hecause the 
cruelty is brought forward so prominently to 


them daily, and also because of their know- 
ledge of the nature of the native population. 

We have a large number of uneducated 
Chinese, Malays and Tamils. It will probably 
be granted that these people are at least as 
cruel by nature as uneducated Europeans. It 
is only necessary to study the reports of the 
8. P. C. A. fora few minutes to know what 
this means. 

In illustration of the innate cruelty of our 
native population I would instance a case that 
occurred when I was going from Kuala 
Lumpur to Kajang in a hired dog-cart. 

At the outset of the journey I had shewn 
the syce ina more or less practical manner 
that I disapproved of his belabouring or 
“jagging” at the mouth of the pony. In spite 
of the fact that the syce and I had walked up 
every hill, and had also occasionally rested 
the poor beast, when we reached Cheras it 
was dead beat. 

I intended to give the pony a good long rest 
and then start again. 

While I was waiting and reading the pony 
started off at a brisk walk, which so astonished 
me, seeing what a miserable totter was his 
usual gait, that I looked up to see what was the 
cause of this apparently capricious impulse. 

I found that the syce had tied his whip to 
the pony's tongue and was pulling it along by 
this organ. Imagine how tightly the whip 
must have been tied to prevent its slipping 
wher a pull was given. The syce evidently 
considered that my disapproval of whipping 
was an objection to that mode of punishment 
only. He apparently could not understand 
or believe that any one could be foolish 
enough to care whether an animal was tor- 
tured. It did not affect my pocket or 
comfort: so why should I evince any sort of 
interest in the matter? Iam convinced that 
a large number of natives think that English- 
men enjoy walking uphill. 

The spot from which more cruelty can he 
seen than from any other in Kuala Lumpur 
is the Central Police Station. 

The road in front of it is a favourite stand 
for yharries apparently, and numbers are hired 
daily to yo from thence to Pudoh. The Pudoh 
Road rises as it passes the station, und a strony 
horse would have some difficulty in pulling 
up it a gharry, four Chinamen and a syce. 
The ponies that have to do this work are 
generally small, old and infirm, and are always 
poorly fed and terribly overworked. A 
stick skilfully and firmly applied and 
continual “jagging” at the quivering, 
sensitive mouth are of great assistance in 
helping the animal to surmount the hill. 

The Malay coustables who watch it may he 
good officers and tender-hearted men, but T 
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would as soun accept their opinion on the cor- 
rect manner of rendering Bach’s Fugue in 
E minor (it is generally believed that if played 
cn a doorstep, even an English policeman 
may fail to recognise this composition) as on 
the question of what constitutes cruelty to 
animals, 

The out-district roads, being steeper and 
the journeys longer, can naturally shew worse 
specimens of cruelty. No limpet clings to his 
rock so tightly as a Chinaman adheres to his 
seat in a dog-cart he has hired. No hill is steep 
enough to appeal to his sense of humanity, 
since he has to choose between “larding the 
lean earth” or adding to the burden of 
the pony. 

I understand from Mr. Lawder that there 
is a tradition among the owners of dog-carts 
which ply for hire between Kuala Lumpur and 
Kajang that a pony, when it has accomplished 
the double journey in 12 hours, has earned his 
two chupaks of padi. They do not do justice 
to their high feeding, ungrateful beasts! 

Probably but few people have been com- 
pelled to walk a long distance in spite of 
excessive physical fatigue. There comes a 
period when insensibility and consciousness 
are combined as in a high fever. There is only 
rooni for one idea in the mind —-that is, press- 
ing onwards. No surmountable object will be 
avoided, however easily it might be evaded 
and however painful will be the fall that it is 
likely tooccasion. Thought-— that is, connected 
thought—is impossible, Pain is felt far less 
acutely than usual. Incoherent thoughts 
only, pass through the mind. Walk, stumble! 
Get on, never mind the fall, the flesh is badly 
torn! Never mind; walk, get on. Is there 
never to be rest ? get on, get on! 

In the case of the animals for which I 
would plead this suffering is increased to a 
torture by the fiend who goads them on by 
blows and jerks of the cruel iron in their 
mouths. — The ever-recurring blows and pain 
prevent the animal experiencing the insensi- 
bility felt by the man. 

What appears to me to be a bad feature 
connected with the inhuman treatment of 
gharry ponics is the fact that if a European 
travels in a hired vehicle the syce will shew 
surprise if he is prevented from thrashing 
and otherwise ill treating his beast. 

Surely after occupying this country for 18 
years the English ought to have convinced 
the natives that cruelty to animals is a vice 
which it is their intention to stamp out as far 
and in as short a time as possible. 

Of late there has been an improvement in 
the gharries. They are still bad, but the 
Sanitary Board has refused to license the 
worst. I have no doubt that it would also 


refuse to license a gharry if the pony between 
the shafts was not ‘fit for work; but the 
same “show” animal brings any number of 
gharries to the Sanitary Board Office, and 
the Sanitary Board Officers never see the 
poor creatures which are subsequently har- 
nessed to the gharries which have obtained 
their licenses. The syces, if they were not 
cruel and lazy, and if they knew the names 
of Kuala Lumpur roads, streets and bridges, 
would very possibly be admirably fitted for 
their work. 

It is difficult to believe that there can be 
any reason why our gharries, ponies and syces 
should be inferior to those of the other Native 
States. The fact, however, still remains that 
they are much inferior to those of Perak and 
Sungei Ujony, and it is doubtful whether 
there are ten gharries and ponies in Selangor 
that would be granted a third-class license in 
the Colony. 

HaR.ey. 
serecvcesoveceosoooos 


SELANGOR RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


Durine the month of December, 189], a few 
of the more energetic of our sporting commu- 
nity sugyested the formation of a Rifle Axgp- 
ciation at Kuala Lumpur. A brief notice to 
this effect having been posted in the Selangor 
Club, a large number of names of those 
willing to become members was soon obtained. 

At a meeting held on 10th December, it 
was resolved that the Association be affiliated 
to the Selangor Club, and that it be called 
“The Selangor Rifle Association.” i 

At a subsequent meeting, the following 
were elected officers for the year :—President, 
Captain Syers; Vice-President, Dr. Travers ; 
Committee, Messrs. Crompton, A. W. Harper, 
8. E. Harper, Watkins and Bartholomeusz ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hart. 

It was resolved to ask the British Resident 
to become Hon. President of the Club, and a 
reply was received from Mr. Maxwell accept- 
ing the office and expressing his wish to offer 
a cup for competition during the year 1892. 

Rules were shortly afterwards drawn up and 
are now printed ina small pamphlet, which 
can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary. 

The entrance fee has been fixed at $2, with 
a monthly subscription of $1. 

The objects of the Association are to 
afford an opportunity for practice in rifle 
shooting at the target, as well us to encourage 
pigeon shooting and any other legitimate 
form of the use of firearms which may suggest 
itself to members. 

The current expenses being very small, the 
funds provided by entrance fees and sub- 
scriptions willbe déyoted to the purchase 
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of good rifles for the use of members and 
the award of prizes for the various competi- 
tions. 

Captain Syers has kindly placed the butts 
at the disposal of the Association and given 
assistance in marking. 

Saturday afternoons, from 3 to 6 p.m. have 
at present been fixed on for regular practices. 

The results of two afternoon’s shooting 
shew that although none of the members are 
quite up to Bisley form, some of the averages 
are very fair. The Association hopes later on 
to be in a position to challenge the neigh- 
bouring States and the various Colonies in 
the Eust to rifle matches. 


So far this is all business, and very good 
too; but we shall be very much surprised 
if occasionally an attempt be not made to 
remind us of pleasant afternoons spent at 
Wimbledon in the old days, when gallant 
marksmen were more occupied with tea and 
cake than rifles, and the bright eyes of fair 
visitors seemed more attractive than those 
depicted on the targets. - 


eerereccoooocosseosos 


WHY HAS KUALA LUMPUR 
NO HOTEL! WHY NOT? 


Visttors to the State frequently make use 
of the above exclamation; and residents just 
as frequently in answer echo “ Why?” At 
the present time, a stranger arriving in the 
metropolis has to find his way toa “Rest 
House,” an institution which is sheltered 
under the wing of Government, and where, 
although the accommodation cannot be 
described as first class, it is often a difficult 
matter to find a spare bed. 

Kuala Lumpur is a large and populous 
town, and a well-managed hotel would be 
bound to succeed. Not only would most 
visitors put up at it, but many resident 
bachelors would prefer to live there than to 
continuing the great expense of keeping 
house for themselves. Government, also, 
would find it better to send officers there on 
newly arriving ip the State when quarters 
were not ready ; instead of, as happened this 
year, putting them into the European Ward 
of the General Hospital. 

Selangor, so much to the fore in many 
things. is really backward in accommodation 
for visitors. It is not everyone who likes to 
be entirely dependent on his friends for 
board and lodging when paying a visit to the 
State, on business or otherwise; and men 
living in the Out-Stations would be glad if 
they had a yood hotel to yo to when at 
head-quarters, 


Rumours have from time to time been 
current that a start was to be made in this 
direction: but the hotel seems as far off as 
ever. Unless we are very much mistaken, 
Government has expressed its willingness to 
give some assistance; it would be distinctly 
to the interest of the State if it did so. 

We certainly hope it will not be long 
before Kuala Lumpur may in this respect, as 
it is in most others, be well up to date. - 


eccccoccocoooovocos 


RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


A GLANCE AT SELANGOR IN 74. 


Earty in the year 1874, the late Mr. 
J. W. W. Birch, Colonial Secretary of the 
Straits Settlements, left Singapore in the 
Government. Steamer Pluto for a trip 
through the Malayan States of Perak and 
Selangor, and a journal of his visit--with 
photographs of people and places of 
interest—was kept by him. Among _ the 
pictures relating to Selangor is an excellent 
one of H.H. the Sultan, surrounded by some 
members of his family, and one of Raja Bot 
and his brothers; mku Dia-ud-din and 
Raja Ismail appear more than once, and 
there is a very good picture of our native 
police of twenty years ago. The writer 
himself is also to be seen in some of the 
groups. A view of Raja Bét’s house, a fine 
view of Klang River from the Fort, with the 
Pluto lying in the stream, and another 
from the same place shewing H.M.S. Avon 
at anchor; the town of Klang and a view 
inside the Fort; the Sultan’s house, the 
Jugra, the Bernam, and several views inland, 
all give a charm to the book, and tend to 
make the diary most interesting. Unfor- 
tunately, these cannot be reproduced for the 
urposes of this paper; and many quaint 
introductions to, and comments on, these 
photographs would lose their point if printed. 
The journal is now in the possession of 
Mr. E. W. Birch, Acting Resident of 
Selangor, and it is through his kindness 
that we are enabled to make some extracts 
from portions relating to Selangor. 

We puss over the leaving Singapore and 
the visit to Malacca, taking up the narrative 
where Mr. Birch, describing the view from 
the top of the light-house at Cape Rachado, 
gives a look Selangorwards :—- 

March 30.--From the top of the light- 
house you can see the entrance of the Lukut 
River to the north, and that of Lingyi River 
to the south. Just this side of the Linygi 
you can also see Sungei Rava, where dwells 
Raja Daud: theypeople here speak very well 
of him he is)@vouny mau and has, I Delieve, 
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men, are of wood with tiled roofs, and have 
a more or less European appearance. The 
Council Chamber, which is perhaps the best 
structure, is a room 6ft. long by 30 broad, inthe 
centre of which is a raised railed-in dais with 
a long table and chairs round it. At the head 
of the table is the Chair of State. The walls 
consist almost entirely of Venetian windows, 
over which are hung portraits of H.M. the 
Queen-Empress and the Members of the Royal 
Family. Especially noticeable is a large 
Chinese tablet, which was sent by the Chinese 
Government with a letter of thanks to His 
Highness for assistance rendered during the 
Chinese famine. Near this is a portrait of 
Sir Andrew Clarke, whom the Sultan always 
remembers with affection; on the other side 
a memorial picture of the Sydney Exhibition 
of 1879, to which he sent a most interesting 
collection. After His Highness has been 
informed of the arrival of his visitor, he will 
come up into the Council Chamber. Unless 
on State occasions, he will be dressed much 
the same as described when out walking, and 
will have his coat off. After shaking hands 
he sits down and then proceeds to put on his 
coat, his followers meanwhile standing around 
the dais. In conversation His Highness shews 
considerable interest in all matters affecting 
Malays or Malay countries, any remarks 
about the progress and development of his 
country at once catch his attention, and he 
is always glad to hear particulars of interest 
about the railway now being constructed in 
the State. For the refreshment of his visitors 
he will order coconut water, fruit, ete, and 
manifest the vreatest impatience until these 
have been placed on the table. After chatting 
for half an hour the visitor is very courteously 
dismissed with an invitation to come again, 
and upon leaving the presence will usually 
find that some fruit is sent with him. 


Occasionally His Highness can be persuaded 
to shew some of his gold ornaments, of which 
he is reputed to have about five hundred- 
weight. They consist for the most part of 
sireh-boxes, pindings (Malay waist-buckles), 
earrings, bracelets and brooches. One of the 
largest pindings weighs about five pounds, 
and is of pure gold with a large uncut sapphire 
in the centre. It is remarkable more for its 
weight and value than for its beauty. To 
the European the gold sireh-boxes and kris 
handles will always come first, as many of 
them are very beautifully wrought. 


Such are the experiences of the casual visitor 
to the Sultan; but should H.E. the Governor 
of the Straits Settlements or other distin- 
yuished guest come to see His Highness very 

wh more state and ceremony is observed. 


His Excellency on landing is met by the 
Sultan’s two surviving sons, Rajas Kahar 
and Nosah, and conducted towards the 
Istana, when about half way there he will be 
met by the Raja Muda, dressed in European 
fashion but with the sarong added, with him 
most probably will be 40 or 50 followers all 
dressed in their best, who fall in behind, so 
that by the time His Excellency reaches the 
Istana gateway he is the head of a procession 
of over a hundred Malays. 


At the Istana gateway stands H.H. the 
Sultan, dressed in true Malay style, in silk and 
cloth of gold, and wearing his order of St. 
Michael and St. George, and surrounded by 
his Chiefs carrying the gold kris, the yellow 
umbrella and gold sireh-boxes, all part of his 
insignia, conspicuous amongst which is the 
sword presented to him by Her Majesty. 
And together with him are waiting perhaps a 
couple of hundred followers ready to receive 
His Excellency. Only those who have been 
in the East can form an adequate idea of the 
beauty of such a scene. The bright sun- 
shine on the tops of the waving coconut 
palms, and the brilliant, but harmonious, 
colour of hundreds of Malay dresses below, 
form a picture which a spectator will long 
remember. 


After receiving His Excellency at the gate- 
way the Sultan will lead him by the hand to 
the Council Room, which has been gaily 
decorated with greenery and flays for the 
occasion, and conduct him to a Chair of 
State. 


On the conclusion of the visit the same 
ceremony is observed, and His Excellency is 
again escorted back to the gateway. 


His Highness seldom leaves Jugra, but 
occasionally he will goto Kuala Lumpur, 
when he is feted by the Europeans and 
Chinese. He, however, much prefers his 
quiet life at Jugra to the gaieties of the 
capital. He has now two wives, to the 
elder of whom he has long been married; 
the younger he married in 1887 on the 
occasion of the opening of the line of railway 
between Klang and Kuala Lumpur. The 
Raja Muda, who is the Heir Apparent, is his 
grandson, being a sun of the former Raja 
Muda, who died in 1884. 


His Highness, ulthough now an old man, 
keeps his health and thoroughly enjoys life ; 
so there is every reason to hope that he will 
continue to reign till the volume of trade for 
the States of the interior passes over Selangor 
Railways, and Sungei Dua, the finest harbour 
in the Malay, Penitisula, has become the 
anchoring’ place of Gvean-going steamers. 


THE 


“DUMB CREATURES WE HAVE 
CHERISHED HERE BELOW.” 


Tue sun has its spots and Selangor has its 
gharries, gharry syces and gharry ponies. 


The sun, I understand, has no more option 
about wearing its spots than has the leopard 
or billiard ball. Beyond remarking that the 
connection between magnetic storms and sun 
spots has been undoubtedly established since 
the simultaneous occurrence of a magnetic 
storm and # very marked sun-spot on Feb- 
ruary 14th of this year, I will leave the sun 
alone, as it carries on its duties smoothly and 
efficiently, even if somewhat wastefully, and it 
appears fairly well situated for all practical 
purposes, although it does occasionally seem 
to be a little too close to the Malay Peninsula. 
Selangor, I fear, cannot plead impotency in 
regard to the gharries that parade (save the 
mark!) the streets of Kuala Lumpur. 

Arriving at Kuala Lumpur by the morning 
train one day four years ayo I first saw the 
ghastly exhibition of horsehair and hone 
(I nearly said flesh) which can still be seen 
in front of the Railway Station every morn- 
ing. Whether the identical ponies which 
shocked every feeling of humanity in me then 
are still in use, I cannot say. If it were not 
80 improbable that Providence would permit 
any animal to suffer more than a year, in the 
manner that these creatures do, I should be 
inclined to believe, from the similarity of 
their appearance that the same ponies which 
were being brutally ill treated in 1888 are 
still lingering on and undergoing the same 
torments in 1892. 

More than two years ago, after having seen 
some unusually heartless cruelty, I asked 
Government to give me assistance in obtaining 
the services of an Inspector for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, but my request was 
not granted. I was informed that the police 
were keeping a rigorous watch over the 
gharry syces in order to prevent the ponies 
being ill used. Of this more hereafter. 

Last year I brought up the question of 
Government assistance again. 

I requested the Government to permit the 
Society (a branch of which I wished to esta- 
blish in Selangor) to keep the fines imposed 
by the Magistrates in cases in which the 
Society was the prosecutor. 

Although I pointed out that this was 
allowed in the Colony, I grieve to say that I 
was again disappointed in the Government. 

It is probably unnecessary for me to dilate, 
to the readers of this paper, on the question 
of whether cruelty exists, chiefly because the 
cruelty is brought forward so prominently to 
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them daily, and also because of their know- 
ledge of the nature of the native population. 

We have a large number of uneducated 
Chinese, Malays and Tamils. It will probably 
be granted that these people are at least as 
cruel by nature as uneducated Européans. It 
is only necessary to study the reports of the 
8. P. C. A. for a few minutes to know what 
this means. 

In illustration of the innate cruelty of our 
native population I would instance a case that 
occurred when I was going from Kuala 
Lumpur to Kajang in a hired dog-cart. 

At the outset of the journey I had shewn 
the syce in a more or less practical manner 
that I disapproved of his belabouring or 
“jagging” at the mouth of the pony. In spite 
of the fact that the syce and I had walked up 
every hill, and had also occasionally rested 
the poor beast, when we reached Cheras it 
was dead beat. 

I intended to give the pony a good long rest 
and then start again. 

While I was waiting and reading the pony 
started off at a brisk walk, which go astonished 
me, seeing what a miserable totter was his 
usual gait, that I looked up to see what was the 
cause of this apparently capricious impulse. 

I found that the syce had tied his whip to 
the pony’'s tongue and was pulling it along by 
this organ. Imagine how tightly the whip 
must have been tied to prevent its slipping 
wher. a pull was given. The syce evidently 
considered that my disapproval of whipping 
was an objection to that mode of punishment 
only, He apparently could not understand 
or believe that any one could be foolish 
enough to care whether an animal was tor- 
tured. It did not affect my pocket or 
comfort: so why should I evince any sort. of 
interest in the matter? Iam convinced that 
a large number of natives think that English- 
men enjoy walking uphill. 

The spot from which more cruelty ean be 
seen than from any other in Kuala Lumpur 
is the Central Police Station. 

The road in front of it is a favourite stand 
for zharries apparently, and numbers are hired 
daily to yo from thence to Pudoh. The Pudoh 
Road rises as it passes the station, und a strony 
horse would have some difficulty in pulling 
up it a gharry, four Chinamen and a syce. 
The ponies that have to do this work are 
generally small, old and infirm, and are always 
poorly fed and terribly overworked. A 
stick skilfully and firmly applied and 
continual “jagging” at the quivering, 
sensitive mouth are of great assistance in 
helping the animal to surmount the hill. 

The Malay constables who watch it may he 
good officers and tender-heartéd men, but I 
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would as soon accept their opinion on the cor- 
rect manner of rendering Bach’s Fugue in 
E minor (it is generally believed that if played 
cn a doorstep, even an English policeman 
may fail to recognise this composition) as on 
the question of what constitutes cruelty to 
animals. 

The out-district roads, being steeper and 
the journeys longer, can naturally shew worse 
specimens of cruelty. No limpet clings to his 
rock so tightly as a Chinaman adheres to his 
seat in a dog-cart he has hired. No hill is steep 
enough to appeal to his sense of humanity, 
since he has to choose between “larding the 
lean earth” or adding to the burden of 
the pony. 

I understand from Mr. Lawder that there 
is a tradition among the owners of dog-carts 
which ply for hire between Kuala Lumpur and 
Kajang that a pony, when it has accomplished 
the double journey in 12 hours, has earned his 
two chupaks of padi. They do not do justice 
to their high feeding, ungrateful beasts! 

Probably but few people have been com- 
pelled to walk a long distance in spite of 
excessive physical fatigue. There comes a 
period when insensibility and consciousness 
are combined as in a high fever. There is only 
room for one idea in the mind —that is, press- 
ing onwards. No surmountable object will be 
avoided, however easily it might be evaded 
and however painful will be the fall that it is 
likely tooccasion. Thought-—that is, connected 
thought—is impossible. Pain is felt far less 
acutely than usual. Incoherent thoughts 
only, pass through the mind. Walk, stumble! 
Get on, never mind the fall, the flesh is badly 
torn! Never mind; walk, get on. Is there 
nerer to be rest / yet on, get on! 

In the case of the animals for which I 
would plead this suffering is increased to a 
torture by the fiend who goads them on by 
blows and jerks of the cruel iron in their 
mouths. — The ever-recurring blows and pain 
prevent the animal experiencing the insensi- 
bility felt by the man. 

What appears to me to be a bad feature 
connected with the inhuman treatment of 
yharry ponies is the fact that if a European 
travels in a hired vehicle the syce will shew 
surprise if he is prevented from thrashing 
and otherwise ill treating his beast. 

Surely after occupying this country for 18 
years the English ought to have convinced 
the natives that cruelty to unimals is a vice 
which it is their intention to stamp out as far 
and in as short a time as possible. 

Of late there has been an improvement in 
the gharries. They are still bad, but the 
Sanitary Board has refused to license the 

ust. T have no doubt that it would also 


refuse to license a gharry if the pony between 
the shafts was not ‘fit for work; but the 
same “show” animal brings any number of - 
gharries to the Sanitary Board Office, and 
the Sanitary Board Officers never see the 
poor creatures which are subsequently har- 
nessed to the gharries which have obtained 
their licenses. The syces, if they were not 
cruel and lazy, and if they knew the names 
of Kuala Lumpur roads, streets and bridges, 
would very possibly be admirably fitted for 
their work. 

It is difficult to believe that there can be 
any reason why our gharries, ponies and syces 
should be inferior to those of the other Native 
States. The fact, however, still remains that 
they are much inferior to those of Perak and 
Sungei Ujong, and it is doubtful whether 
there are ten gharries and ponies in Selangor 
that would be granted a third-class license in 
the Colony. 

Hargey. 
seerecescccecsoocooos 


SELANGOR RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


Durine the month of December, 189], a few 
of the more energetic of our sporting commu- 
nity suggested the formation of a Rifle Asgg- 
ciation at Kuala Luinpur. A brief notice'to 
this effect having been posted in the Selangor 
Club, a large number of names of those 
willing to become members was soon obtained. 

At a meeting held on 10th December, it 
was resolved that the Association be affiliated 
to the Selangor Club, and that it be called 
~The Selangor Rifle Association.” 

At a subsequent meeting, the following 
were elected officers for the year :—President, 
Captain Syers; Vice-President, Dr. Travers ; 
Committee, Messrs. Crompton, A. W. Harper, 
8. E. Harper, Watkins and Bartholomeusz ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hart. 

It was resolved to ask the British Resident 
to become Hon. President of the Club, and a 
reply was received from Mr. Maxwell accept- 
ing the office and expressing his wish to offer 
a cup for competition during the year 1892. 

Rules were shortly afterwards drawn up and 
are now printed in a siall pamphlet, which 
can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary. 

The entrance fee has been fixed at 82, with 
a monthly subscription of $1. 

The objects of the Association are to 
afford an opportunity for practice in rifle 
shooting at the target, as well as to encourage 
pigeon shooting and any other legitimate 
form of the use of firearms which may suggest 
itself to members. 

The current expenses being very small, the 
funds provided hy entrance fees amd sub- 
scriptions’ will he devoted to the purchase 
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of good rifles for the use of members and 
the award of prizes for the various competi- 
tions. 

Captain Syers has kindly placed the butts 
at the disposal of the Association and given 
assistance in marking. 

Saturday afternoons, from 3 to 6 p.m. have 
at present been fixed on for regular practices. 

The results of two afternoon’s shooting 
shew that although none of the members are 
quite up to Bisley form, some of the averages 
are very fair. The Association hopes later on 
to be in a position to challenge the neigh- 
bouring States and the various Colonies in 
the East to rifle matches. 

So far this is all business, and very good 
too; but we shall be very much surprised 
if occasionally an attempt be not made to 
remind us of pleasant afternoons spent at 
Wimbledon in the old days, when gallant 
marksmen were more occupied with tea and 
cake than rifles, and the bright eyes of fair 
visitors seemed more attractive than those 
depicted on the targets. . 


recocoscocoooooossooo: 


WHY HAS KUALA LUMPUR 
NO HOTEL! WHY NOT? 


Visitors to the State frequently make use 
of the above exclamation ; and residents just 
as frequently in answer echo “ Why?” At 
the present time, a stranger arriving in the 
metropolis has to find his way toa “ Rest 
House,” an institution which is sheltered 
under the wing of Government, and where, 
although the accommodation cannot be 
described as first class, it is often a difficult 
matter to find a spare bed. 


Kuala Lumpur is a large and populous 
town, and a well-managed hotel would be 
bound to succeed. Not only would most 
visitors put up at it, but many resident 
bachelors would prefer to live there than to 
continuing the great expense of keeping 
house for themselves. Government, also, 
would find it better to send officers there on 
newly arriving ip the State when quarters 
were not ready ; instead of, as happened this 
year, putting them into the European Ward 
of the General Hospital. 

Selangor, so much to the fore in many 
things, is really backward in accommodation 
for visitors. It is not everyone who likes to 
be entirely dependent on his friends for 
board and lodging when paying a visit to the 
State, on business or otherwise; and men 
living in the Out-Stations would be glad if 
they had a youd hotel to yo to when at 
head-quarters. 


Rumours have from time to time been 
current that a start was to be made in this 
direction: but the hotel seems as far off as 
ever. Unless we are very much mistuken, 
Government has expressed its willingness to 
give some assistance; it would be distinctly 
to the interest of the State if it did so. 

We certainly hope it will not be long 
before Kuala Lumpur may in this respect, as 
it is in most others, be well up to date. ; 


Peccccocoooocoooooos 


RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


A GLANCE AT SELANGOR IN 74. 


Eazy in the year 1874, the late Mr. 
J. W. W. Birch, Colonial Secretary of the 
Straits Settlements, left Singapore in the 
Government. Steamer Pluto for a_ trip 
through the Malayan States of Perak and 
Selangor, and a journal of his visit-—with 
photographs of people and places of 
interest-—-was kept by him. Among the 
pictures relating to Selangor is an excellent 
one of H.H. the Sultan, surrounded by some 
members of his family, and one of Raja Bot 
and his brothers; Tunku Dia-ud-din and 
Raja Ismail appear more than once, and 
there is a very good picture of our native 
police of twenty years ugo. The writer 
himself is also to be seen in some of the 
groups. A view of Raja Bot’s house, a fine 
view of Klang River from the Fort, with the 
Pluto lying in the stream, and another 
from the same place shewing H.M.S. Avon 
at anchor; the town of Klang and a view 
inside the Fort; the Sultan’s house, the 
Jugra, the Bernam, and several views inland, 
all give a charm to the book, and tend to 
make the diary most interesting. Unfor- 
tunately, these cannot be reproduced for the 
purposes of this paper; and many quaint 
Introductions to, and comments on, these 
photographs would lose their point if printed. 
The journal is now in the possession of 
Mr. E. W. Birch, Acting Resident of 
Selangor, and it is through his kindness 
that we are enabled to make some extracts 
from portions relating to Selangor. 

We pass over the leaving Singapore and 
the visit to Malacca, taking up the narrative 
where Mr. Birch, describing the view from 
the top of the light-house at Cape Rachado, 

ives a look Selangorwards :— 

March 30.—From the top of the light- 
house you can see the entrance of the Lukut 
River to the north, and that of Lingyi River 
to the south. Just this side of the Linyyi 
you can also see Sungei Raya, where dwells 
Raja Daud: the people here speak very well 
of him; he is ®young man(and ‘has, I believe, 
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several brothers. About 200 Chinese plant 
gambier close by, on which they pay a rent 
to the Raja. 

We got under weigh very shortly, and 
anchored off the Lukut River for the night, 
when Captain Powlett* came on board and 
dined with us. 

March 31.—I sent ashore very early a boat, 
and the munshi, to warn Raja Bot of our visit. 
Guns shortly began to fire, both at the watch- 
house at the entrance of the river and higher 
up from a bill on which stood some houses. 
We then landed in the Mata-Mata, with the 
Avon's galley in tow: Captain Powlett, Dr. 
Dunlop, Mr. Nicholson und Welner.t We 
were met on our landing, and salutes were 
fired from two or three places. Shortly after, 
Raja Bot and his brothers, Raja Yahya and a 
younger brother, met us. Raja Bét at once 
led us into his house and offered us refresh- 
ments, consisting of water and syrup of roses. 
I handed over to him the presents His 
Excellency t had sent, and had a long con- 
versation with him on the state of his district 
in particular and of Selangor in general... . 
There were signs in the streets of the little 
town of an attack made a short time ago 
when the Chinese bazaar was set on fire. 

There are about 300 Chinese now mining 
in the valley about three miles off. There 
were at least 2,000 before the late row, and 
Raja Bét used then to get about 50 bharas 
of tin a month, but yow never gets more 
than 20. He takes .'; of the tin, as well as 
of timber, in kind. His Opium, Gambling 
and Spirit Farm, which used to give about 
8400 a month, now only realises $100. 

There is a road from here to Sungei Ujong, 
and another to Permatang Pasir, on the 
Linggi River, each being distant about six 
hours’ journey. 

They say that deer are plentiful, and a 
very fine sambur buck, with an immense 
mane, was brought in while we were there. 
The argus pheasant and a dark purple jungle 
fowl are also plentiful. The Raja states 
that. tapir and rhinoceros are very numerous. 

There are two or three nice houses in the 
place, and a very prettily situated residence 
might be made on the hill were Raja 
Jemuhat, the present Raja’s father, lived. 

We left Lukut about 10 a.m., took our 
breakfast in the boats, and proceeded inshore 
up the coast to find the Sepang River, leaving 
the vessels outside to watch us, and eventually 
pick us up whenever they saw us coming out. 
At last we found the entrance, but the 


* Captain Armand Powlett, R.N., now commanding H.MLS. 
sia, Flagship at Portsmouth Dockyard. 
‘onumunder of the Government Stea! 
e date: Major-General Sir Harry St. George Ord, B.F., 
MG, CB. 


Mata-Mata struck on the bar, and, leaving 
Welner to try and bring her over, Captain 
Powlett and I pulled up in his galley for six 
or seven miles, but could see nothing and no 
one, though we heard a shot close to the 
river. At Jast we turned back, and had got 
half-way down when we met Welner coming 
up. As we had found plenty of water we 
retraced our steps, and steamed up for about 
15 miles, when we came upon a kampong 
running with loud cries, and some three or 
four Malay men, with guns, looking behind 
them, as if an enemy was pursuing: I fancy 
their consternation was caused by the puffing 
close to the river, and noticed a lot of women 
of the steam launch and blowing of the 
whistle. However, others on shore beckoned 
to us to land, and we found several Malays 
and a great number of Chinese coolies from 
Malacca, transporting rice to Sungei Ujong, 
and more than rice, salt-fish in great abuod- 
ance, which is collected and salted all along 
the beach from here to Jugra River, prin- 
cipally by Malacca Chinese and Malays. 
The old Malay in charge of the kumpong 
told us that he knew the Maharaja's father * 
and Mr, W. H. Read,t and claimed our 
protection and recognition on these two 
grounds. There were seven or eight houses 
quite close to the mangrove, but on a fine 
elevated clearing. We ascertained that Raja 
Mamat, who was so much complained 
against, was properly Mahmud, and had resided 
here till within a few days, when he departed to 
Kepayang in Sungei Ujong.and had gonethere 
by the road, which was shewn to us as the 
easiest way of getting to Sungei Ujong from 
the coast. It was clear that Raja Mahmud 
had cleared out just after the Jugra piracy 
case, and the fact of his doing so was’ corro- 
borative of what was told me, but which I 
did not before record, that the action of the 
British Government in that case, and the 
exemplary punishment of the pirates, had 
had a great effect on this side of the Penin- 
sula. We steamed back down the river and 
reached the ships which came tu meet us off 
the bar, and here we anchored for the night. 
The bar is a very nasty one und requires care 
in going in, but once in there is abundance 
of water. : 

We noticed several small boats hauled up 
a creek on the left-hand bank, which is where 
the village of Sepang is, and we understood 
that about 50 Malays resided here, about 
five miles from the kuala. 

April 1.—Very early in the morning I 
steamed in in the launch, with a gig, and 


© HLH, Daing [brahim Datoh Temenggong of Johor. 
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landed at the first village on the coast, which 
I found inhabited by people from Lukut; 
three good substantial houses, and any 
amount of fish salted, and most of it ready for 
sale. There were about 70 people altogether, 
and the kampong had a very pretty appear- 
ance from the long sandy reach of beach and 
the quantity of fir-trees planted all along. 
A small river is on the north of the village, 
by which ut times you can get up and join 
the Sungei Sepang. 

I then visited Tumboh and Rawang,* where 
I saw the same sort of prosperous fish-curing 
places. A little further than Rawang Captain 
Powlett joined me in his galley from the 
ship, and we found two sturdy old Chinese, 
who said they had been there 24 years. 
They stated that Mahmud came and de- 
manded tax from them, $4 a month, and 
they asked to whom they were to pay. I 
referred them to Tunku Dia-ud-din ; but they 
professed their intention not to pay anyone 
till they received a written order from 
Malacca, and then they were quite willing 
even to pay arrears, and loudly assured us 
they had money, and could do so if it was 
ordered. I doubt, however, whether my old 
friends had calculated the cost in the amount 
of arrears. 


At Tumboh there are 30 Malacca Malays. 
They do a certain amount of padi-sowing, 
and the ground seems to be admirably 
adapted for this sort of cultivation. There 
also was a very large stock of salt fish, and 
they intended to remove it to Sungei Ujong 
by Sungei Sepang the next day. This fish- 
curing all along this coast cannot but be 
a profitable employment, judging by the 
quantity on hand ; and if it is true that there 
are 15,000 Chinamen at Sungei Ujong, then 
there must be a ready consumption. 

Beyond this was Tanjong Siput, and some 
Chinese, who complained very much of the 
Malays previous to the Jugra business. They 
stated that, previous to that piracy, the 
Malays constantly came down, well armed, 
and if the Chinese had a new boat, or any- 
thing the Malays coveted, it was little use to 
do all they could to get off, they must give 
it up; but the Malays considered they were 
guilty of no improper act, as it was 
constantly their practice to leave their own 
old boats in exchange for the new prahu. 
To the delight of the Chinese, however, the 
Malays have been cowed by our action at 
Jugra, and now never interfere with the fisher- 
men. They all pay $4 a month for each 
fishing-stake to some Chief at Langat, said to 
be the Panglima Raja, an officer of the Sultan. 


* Sungei Rawang on the coust. 
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We were told there was a settlement still 
of these troublesome Malays beyond a belt. 
of jungle close by, the same of whom bad 
accounts were given to Major McNair* and 


‘the Commission at the time of the piracy. 


We therefore walked on along the beach, 
crossed a creek, and on entering the plan- 
tation saw several Malays running down 
from their houses and scampering away. 
Shortly, one by one they returned to the 
houses we had already visited, and on our 
return we were met by three or four men 
shouting and armed, but these retreated so 
soon as they got close to us and observed us 
stand. Curiously enough, we were quite 
unprotected, for we had become separated 
from our party, and though we had firearms, 
the wrong cartridges were with the right rifle 
or gun and the right pistol with the wrong 
cartridges. Again they made a rush, several 
with spears, but again retreated. We 
captured two in the retreat, but at last 
released them, after taking them down to 
the man-of-war boats, and allowing them to 
endure an hour's good sight of the ships, 
where they every moment expected to be 
taken. 


Just beyond this village is another fishing 
station, called Tanjong Layang, and then no 
habitations or streams till you come to the 
Jugra River. 

I think it very important that the Selangor 
Government should keep a Police Station 
somewhere along this beach, perhaps Tumboh 
or Tanjong Siput would be the best place: 
It has always been usual to pay $4. month 
for each fishing-stake, and, as I counted 22 
fishing-stakes, this alone would give 888. 
The cost of a Police Station would be a 
good Sergeant at $15 and eight men at 88 
each, or in all only $79. I have not the least. 
doubt that, if it was known that protection 
was afforded in this way, the number of 
fishermen would greatly increase. They 
would want a good sampan and a nice 
conspicuous station, built among some of the 
groups of firs on the high sandy beach. They 
would look after the whole line from Jugra 
River to Cape Rachado; or, if this was 
supposed to be interfering in any way with 
Lukut, the Raja there could be asked 
to keep a small station himself near Kuala 
Lukut. 


I would recommend for the police at 
Tumboh, that we lent the Selanyor 
Government a party of Malacca Police, as 
that Government have really no good men, 
and the presence of some of our men would 


* Major J. F. A. MeNairoB.a.,\c.N.G., Colonial Engineer, 
S.S., retired, 
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be very reassuring to all the fishermen who 
were Malacca residents. 

The ship anchored off the Jugra River, 
and I went in with the steam launch and 
Lieutenant Sulivan of the Avon, who had 
been at the recent trial and execution of 
the pirates, and at the destruction of the 
stockades. From what Lieutenant Sulivan 
told me, everything remained exactly as when 
the ships left it. I saw the burial-place of 
the pirates, and the spot where the execu- 
tion took place. A single trading-boat was 
anchored near it, taking fresh water, but 
though we went up the river for some 
distance we saw no other signs of life. 

We found the position of the entrance to 
this river wrongly laid down in the chart in 
regard to Parcelar Hill;* but it is a fact 
that the chart is in no way to be depended 


upon from Cape Rachado upwards, and I. 


believe all the mouths of the rivers are guess 
work, or perhaps done from sketching. 

Leaving the Jugra River we svon entered 
the Klang Straits, and anchored just below 
the stockade at Kuala Klang, where Tunku 
Dia-ud-din has a station. The Telegraph 
was just going down the river, and on my 
hailing the Captain, he very: civilly stopped 
and waited for letters from me to Singapore.: 

April 2.—-Early in the morning we got 
under way and steamed up the river to the 
town of Klang, the Pluto leading the way, 
and anchored opposite the Fort, while the 
Avon was in sight of us at the very next bend. 
The place shews signs of improvement. since 
~T was here last.t There are more boats, ap- 
parently more men, and .the bazaar has 
. Increased, judging even from the ship. 

We were boarded by old Captain Taylor, 
who is Harbour Master, or River Master, here : 
a very honorary appointment, I fancy, and 
one kept up by the Tunku merely to give 
Captain Taylor some pay. We were soon 
after boarded by Tunku Dia-ud-din and 
Mr. Davidson, who was one of the Com- 
missioners in the Jugra piracy case, aud I 
arranged with them that I would land the 
next day; but, as I was anxious not to lose 
time, I would start at 12 o'clock and go up 
the river as far as I could, which they stated 
would not be further than Damansara, where 
there is a stockade and Police Station, and a 
road leading ‘to the Kuala Lumpur imines. 
They remained for a short time, and went 
ashore again to prepare to accompany us. The 
Tunku was at the time accompanied by Raja 
Ismail and by a fine specimen of a Malay, 
Inche Embu. We here saw, lying on her 


* Bukit Jugra. 
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side on the bank, poor Chin Hoon’s launch. 
She was, when she first came out, one of the 
finest boats you would wish to see, and I well 
remember the trial-trip in her at Singapore. 
Here she is now, coated with rust, exposed to 
all weathers, and her engines and boilers 
going, if not gone, to rack and ruin, I sup- 
pose she cost $6,000, and I doubt if now she 
is worth $1,000. 
(To be continued.) 


Peeecececoceosooooos: 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


—- via BEN: 
«Dear Liza, 

Little did I think when we was a suppin 

hoff that tender bit of stake with hunions 

. done the way I likes the last night we was 
in dear hold Henyland as ow I was cumin to 
a place were you carnt get a bit of rump- 
stake for love nor money and where the chops 
is full of bones what no sheep ever had. One 
as to put hup with a deal Liza for being the 
wife of a horfishal and no mistake. 

This is an orrible ole and I ardly knows ow 
to begin a tellin you of the orrers Ive seen 
heer. The people is black cheefly, and the eat 
is that horful that most on em forgits to put 
their cotes on. Then theres underds of them 
Chinese like you see on teapots a-tome, but 
as ow I never looked to see with mortal 

‘hies! They are as hugly as sin and twice as 
wicked but is used for dommesstick pupposes. 
Tirey wears their air down their backs, least- 
ways the men do, and the women as did 
hort to know better as trowzers on. They 
wusships bits of paper wich they sticks on 
their owses, and a lot of good it seems to do 
em as is a lvin cheetin lot. They are hall 
called Boy till there a underd, wich is a 
silly fashon, and when theres a lot on em 
toyether as is hup to hextra mischeef they em 
called Konksees. 

I dont know nothink about them Clings 
as they calls em as is a nasty greasy lot like- 
wise with air down and not “rf so much clothes 
as them Chinese. 

Theres Krokerdiles in the river heer, heeps 
on em, as is orrible brutes with a mouth a 
mile long and underds of teeth. They em 
different to halligators in the lower part of 
the jaw. ow I carnt say, but they em just so 
well hable to heat you hup. Hanimats of hall 
kinds and disgustin creepin ereechurs inabits 
the owses and is a born noosunce, hants a 
gettin into your food, and lizzards a layin 
hegys in your ats. 

The wittals ere is mostly chickens, chickens 
they call em but they are as tuff as old ens, 
and they kill-em justjan our or so before you 
heatoem. which tall ardly decent, so they 
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comes hup to table hall grizzle and stringy 
like. Likewise the potaters is ard lumps fried 
in mortified Injun butter what they calls 
gee. Soon so ever as ow I had put my foot 
in Penang and I see them gotes a-gamblin 
in the streets there goes your dinner says 
my husband to me, and J thort he were 
a-joken, but it wernt no joke Liza I can tell 
you. Same as Mrs. A. as went to Paris and 
see them frogs a-angin hup in rows, and then 
they larfed at her cos she wouldnt heat their 
Ree de Vo as they said was weel. Weel 
says Mrs. A. a lookin at em strate, I haint 
so green as I looks nor as they frogs legs: 
neither. 

Ive heerd tell of the froots of the Injies 
from old Uncle Sam, he as was allus to sea 


as married my Harnt Mary as hafterwards ‘ 


were left a widder and bought a little owse 
in Oundslow with hall the money he made 
hout in these parts, as there dont seem much 
money goin now, leastways we dont see much 
on it. But what was I a-sayin, Oh theres a 
fine lot of talk, but the froots heer aint a sight 
so good as a nice ripe happle or a plum with 
the blume on. Theres a horful thing as smells 
so igh you carnt sit in the room with it, but 
they say is delishous when you get used to it, 
as I opes I never may bein a Christian woman 
Liza. Theres dried hup lookin old bits of 
boot lether whats called “ lycheese ” 
a bit like any cheese Ive ever tasted, and 
pappiras as resembles mawkish mellons. | I 
carnt tell you no more thru not a knowin the 
langwich but theres one tastes like hold 
strawberry jam whats been kep in a kubbord 
with hunions and gone fermenty like, and 
theres another with a name like Jack or John 
bat it dont much matter as theyre hall 
ekally bad. 

I thort I new what eat. and muskitties 
was in Penang, but this heer spot beats it 
oller. Its a highland Liza, hannext as they 
say. I spose them as is eddikated can say 
why anyone with good beef and mutton 
at ome and a roof over is ed, should ave 
come hout and hannext these heer places, asis 
pest traps and fever oles, but ere they are 
and rules the land, leastways do when there 
haint no Sultan, as is a sort of King as as 
eaps of wives and does whatever hes told for 
a considrashun. Before the Henglish came 
the nabitants heer was mostly Origines, as is a 
word I never could hunderstand but spose it 
Ineans as ow they was originly there. Hany 
ways that meanin will do for me and you Liza 
so well as any other. Them as is left heats 
Kurry as they calls it with their fingers, but 
so far as Ive eerd is not Kannibals. Their 
abits is armless bein mostly loafin and torkin, 
butof a-harfternoon they takes a “See Esther” 


as haint . 
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and you carnt yet nothink done when thats on. 
Theres hackshully men as does the washin 
heer and wacks the clothes oller thru beatin 
em on stones. My husbandsays its atradishun 
among em, but hall I can say isa good washtul 
would be worth ten of their tradishuns. My 
best ‘table cloth is worm to oles all 
reddy, and that there blue zeffer what I 
bought to Whiteleys long with you as bust 
at hall the seems thru the cotton a rottin, 
and come ome last time with the skirt hall 
starched like paper and the coller a-angin 
in folds as them Dobies puts hall the starch 
where it haint wanted and none where it his. 
I avent nothink to tell you of the seenery 
ere as they say is lovely, but his mostly 
Kokernuts, but I says give me a Henglish 
homested Liza and a glass of beer and I 
dont want none of vour troppicks. Thank 


‘evins we haint a goin to stop heer long but is 


a movin hon to a place called Slanger, where 
theres a Klub I heer and ladies sossiety like 
me and yous kustomed to. 
Opin you and all frends is well in dear old 
Hengland. 
- Yrs affeckshonatly, 
B.S. 
peccecoccoosooooooos: 
LINES BY A LAZY LEMUR. 
T’p be an officer, coiled in a chamber 
Where red tape and foolscap and sealing- 
wax meet, 
There on to my perch I so featly would clamber, 
And slunber away till the end of the heat. ie 
I'd not shed “tears” (like your sea-birds) 
“of amber,” 
With sorrowing that I had no boots to my feet, 
But on to my perch I 80 coyly would clamber, 
Cooled by the punkah and calmed by the heat. 


If I could borrow the wand of a wizard, 

I'd be a “ Boy” and wear beautiful caps, 
I'd not grow meagre and lean as a lizard, 

I should grow richer than “ Master,” perhaps. 
“ Boys,” if they’re caught, must look out for a 

blizzard, 

Masters are sharp, when not taking their naps. 
I'd be an officer, grilled to the gizzard, 

Tickling my liver with soda—and “schnapps.” 


What though you tell me each little tin “ masher,” 
Far from his friends and his country must hie, 
Still, I'd prefer (not to be any rasher) 
Punkahs and clubs to the jungle and sky. 
I'll be an officer, coiled in a chamber 
Where red tape and foolscap and sealing- 
wax meet, 
And on to my perch I so coolly would clamber, 
And slumber at case till the end.of the heat. 


Kra. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT. 
fae link ¥ 
steamers. | E Agents in Kr | Plying Between. 
‘ _—— — — __—_————_— 
| 
i i | Smy re, Malacca 
Sappho * 329 a Kim \ ie Rinne, fone & 
ee ¢ week, 
Billiton —_... | 195]? ai singapore, Malacca, 
: a Do. || Port Dic d 
Ban Whatt Hin’ 195 (| Kinng Me ek: 
(| sin purore. Majucca, 
Hye Leong «-- 295 . Dickson, Klang, 
He Leong (Bal DO kere ote OF 
\ sume ports. 
Gympie 126| Do. Penang and Klang. 
, 
\ sand 
Malacca + 405 Do. < once a week, on her 
l return from Telok 
[ Anyon does not call 
jat Klang. 
| Singapore, Malacca 
Chow Phya ... [870 Hock San }! and Klang once a 
{| week. 
ral 
. | Singapore, Malacca, 
Amherst. ea | 108 Low Chow § | Port Dickson aa 
| Kit. 2) Klang once a week 
‘ . 
Sri Hong Ann | 108 Do 
Boon San [l, , 41|) iy 
" ; ie .,, |H. Hutten- 
Teutonia ~ .- 260 buch’ & Co. 


eae Kung and 
a | 97 | Hock San 


Hanoi angor once 


* The 
arrives at 
same day at ve 
the return voy wine TH 
arviviny ednesday ; leaves 


5PM. 
Malacen ati 8 
i Talk 


+7 


rink. 


“Teutanin ” leaves: for Malacca at 5 P.M. on Thurs- 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Singapore, every week, calling at Malacca. 


Sunday . 3.8. Chow Phya 

Monday _ gs. Ban Whatt Hin 
Monday ss. Sti Hong Ann * 
Tuesday Sappho 

Wednesay 's. Pegu or Hye Leong * 
‘Thursday "7 gs. Amherst® ‘and Billiton 
Saturday... 5PM. SS Boon San 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Penang, every week. 


Tuesday _ 8.8. Hanoi and Gympie 
Frida} Peyu or Hye Leong 
Saturday reutonia and Gympie 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Kuala Selangor, every week. 
uw, & 1PM. 5.5. Hanoi & Sri Hong 
Wednesday ... 8 AM. ss. Billiton 
Friday . 8PM s.s. Boon San 
+ Respectively. 
© Cally at Port Dickson. 


Sunday 8A. 


Annt 
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Tue Post OFFICE, Kuata Lumpur, will be open 
for General Business and Sale of Stamps — Week 
days —8 A.M. to 6.30 P.M. 5 
10 a.m. to 2 P.M. and 5 to 6.30 P.M. 
when there is no outward mail the office will not be 
opened before 5 P.M. 

Registration : Week days—8 A.M. to 2 PM. 
Bto4 P.M; Holidays—11 a.m. to 2 P.M. 

Money Orders: Week days—11 a.m. to 2PM. 
3to4p.m. Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

« Selangor” Stamps must be used for all letters 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Native 
States; “ Straits Settlements” Stamps to places 
outside the above limits. 

The Telegraph Office will be open on—Week 
days—7 a.m. to 7 pm.; Sundays and Holidays— 
8 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 5 P.M. 

Telegraph Rates : From any office to any other 
office within the State, 10 cents for the first 5 
words or under, 2 cents for every additional word 


and 


and 


or under. Name and address of receiver trans- 
mitted free. 
Per word from any office in Selangor to— 

Aden ‘i .-31.39| Ree. Zealand $1.94 
Burmah ? e orth Africa 
Ceylon 5°” + 0.79 Vneyptenessia) 1.54 
Egypt ee ... 1,39| Pahang * 1. 0.04 
Europe (Russia | Penang * 

and Turkey, 1.54 Perak * 

excepted) ) | Queensland 
India ae 1, 0.74; Singapore... B 
Hongkong ..- . 1.04| South Australia 1.09 
Japan (. 2.19| Sumatra. 0.69 
Java eee 0.49| Sungei Ujong * 0.04 
Jelebu * 0.02| Tasmania ..- 1.29 
Malacca * ... “) 0.04| Victoria... 1.14 
New South Wales ... 1.14) West Australia 1.14 
New York . 1.84| Zanzibar . 2.59 


Addresses charged for to all places outside the Straits 
Settlements and Native States telegraph systems, 
+ Sfinimum charge 20 cents per messiige. 
Telegraph Stations: Batu Tiga, Jugra, Kajang, 
Klang, Kuala Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selangor, 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Serendah. 
Porterage Charges: 
Place in Viciai 


Telegruph Station. 


Kajang «- Semenyih 
Do. Cheras ... 
Do. se .. Beranang 
Kuala Lumpur ..- Pudoh ... 
Do. Batu 
Do. Batu Cav Ee 
Do. Hawthornden ..- 
Raub oe .. Tras 2M vee OFS 
‘All Porterage charges must be pre-paid by 


For places not mentioned in 


senders of telegrams. 
at which porterage is eaten 


the above list the rate 
lated is 7 cents a mile. 

Mails are despatched from Kuala Lumpur by 
Runners to Ulu Selangor daily except Sundays, 
and close at 11 A.M.5 to Kuala Langat, ‘Thursdays 
and Saturdays, closing 2 p.M.; Ulu Pahang, Monday, 
11 ast.; Kuala Selangor, Mondays and Thursdays, 
2m; Kajang, daily, except, Sundays, 11 Ast 
Mails for Kuala Lumpur leave Ulu Selangor daily, 
except Sundays, 6 P.M. 5 Kuala Langat, ‘Sundays and 
Wednesdays; Ulu Pahang, Saturdays; Kuala Selan- 
gor, Tuesdays and Fridays; Kajang, daily, except 
Sundays, 11.30 A.-M. 


onal 
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Potes and Petws. 


Waar the editors particularly wish to 
bring home to all their readers is the fact 
that everybody who is a reader may also be 
a contributor. There is hardly anybody to 
whom from time to time some idea might not 
occur, or some actual experience happen, 
which would prove of interest to others. 
We do not want the rainbow colouring of 
metaphor so much as interesting facts, and 
though we are not at all averse to efforts in 
the higher literature, yet the style which we 
prefer is the safer style of what might be 
called good conversation. Even those of 
our friends to whom English, as a foreign 
language, is only comparatively familiar, and 
who are possibly fearful of betraying some 
slight awkwardness in composition, can 
be of great assistance to us by sending rough 
notes for the production of copy. Europeans 
could especially help us by forwarding 
authenticated statements made by native 
authorities upon disputed points of our past 
history. 


Tue principle expressed in the saying 
“uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” 
would seem to apply even in the case of our 
“un-crowned Kings.” All our readers, we 
feel sure, will cordially join us in congratu- 
lating His Excellency upon his late fortunate 
escape from drowning. The accident to 
Mr. Birch, on the cricket field, though it 
might equally have had most serious conse- 
quences, has resulted, we are glad to say, in 
nothing worse than a (sufficiently painful) 
“black eye.” We hope that it will be long 
before we again have to chronicle any such 
unpleasant incidents as these. Mr. Birch 
most pluckily appeared at the Residency dance 
that evening, but although he did his best 
to conceal it, it was obvious that he was suf- 
fering pain, and hence the dance was perhaps 
a trifle quieter than is usually the case. 


Tae sun shone out brightly on the second 
day of the Cricket Match, and the ladies of 
Kuala Lumpur did honour to the occasion by 
wearing their smartest toilettes. Very fresh 
and pretty were the dresses which ascended 
the staircase of the Selangor Club, but we 
should hardly think they had been improved 
by contact with that much-begrimed surface. 
Surely the scrubbing brush of the homely 
Tukang Ayer might be brought into requisi- 
tion here, where the accumulated mud of 
many hundred boots, joined to the pulverised 
remains of past cricket luncheons, occasionally 
moistened by the rinsings of beery glasses, 
has produced a peculiarly adhesive substance, 
which it takes all the vigorous poundings of 
the dhobie to eradicate from the hems of 
garinents. 


Owe do not remember after a long residence 
in Selangor to have witnessed in any former 
year such popular demonstrations of the pre- 
sence of the “heathen Chinee” in Kuala 
Lumpur as were given to our eyes and ears 
yesterday. The streets were very crowded in 
the latter part of the day, and after sundown 
every house was gaily lit up by lamps placed 
near the upstairs windows on tables covered 
with cakes and fruit, or by candles and lan- 
terns hung over fruit stands at the doorway. 
It was the mid-autumn festival—or the 
Birthday of the Moon—and, amidst the ratt- 
ling of the deafening crackers and the thunder 
of the bombs, there was we will suppose many 
a superstitious worshipper who turned his 
face to the bright midnight sky, and did 
spiritual obeisance to the Father Heaven and 
the Mother Earth and prayed to the full- 
orbed luminary. But to the majority, no 
doubt, the day is simply a popular Chinese 
holiday—and the crowds, the gongs, and 
the general good-natured hubbub of yester- 
day augured well for John Chinaman’s satis- 
faction with the day -he was having, which in 
other words means’ “ tahun ini ada untong.” 


J 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 


Str,—As a recent visitor to Kuala Lumpur, 
I should like, through the medium of your 
paper, to call attention to the Rest House, 
the sole and only place of accommodation 
available, unless one throws oneself on the 
hospitality of friends, 

In such a prosperous and go-ahead place 
as Kuala Lumpur this Rest House is really 
a disgrace. 

On entering the dining-room one feels 
depressed by the gloomy appearance of the 
place, and on sitting down to dinner one 
notices the greasy uncleaned appearance of 
the plates, knives, forks and spoons. The 
food is very badly cooked, and consists, in a 
large proportion of tinned provisions, which 
in a town of the size of Kuala Lumpur is 
obviously unnecessary: abundance of fresh 
fish, beef and mutton are always obtainable 
in the market. 

The bed-rooms are objects of horror which 
I shall not soon forget. The floors are con- 
crete, and evidently have not been swept 
for countless ayes. They are absolutely 
destitute of any sort of matting, although 
310 would buy white straw matting sufficient 
for all the rooms. The beds are disyusting; 
the mosquito curtains are dirty and torn, 
the mattresses have a decidedly musty smell, 
and one is often compelled to sleep on a 
sheet and pillow-ease which has already been 
used by former occupants. When the sheets 
finally get sent to the dhobi, the visitors in 
the interim have to go without until they 
are returned. 

The bath-rooms are badly kept, slimy, and 
smell most objectionable. No bathing-tin 
is provided (cost 10 cents); but, instead. 
there is an old biscuit box. 

In the hope that publicity may, at any 
rate, draw attention to these evils, most of 
which might easily be remedied. 


Ian, 
A Surrerina Visrror. 


Kuala Lumpur, 11th August, 1892. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


8ST. MARY’S CHURCH. 
(Anglican.) 


Chaplain, The Rev. Frank W. Haines, B. AL 


Daily—Matins 7.45 AM. 
Holydays—Matins .. 7.45 AM. 
Evensong and Sermon 5.— P.M. 
Sundays. 
Matins, Sermon, and Celebration of of Holy 
Communion a 8.— AM. 
Sunday School 9.15 a.m. 


Mission Service for English-speaking 
Chinese in Chinese School ... 
Evensong and Sermon 
ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
(Roman Catholic.) 
Vicar, The Rev. Charles Letessier, M. App. 


9.15 a.m. 
5.— P.M. 


Hoty Mass :— 
Sundays... » 8— AM. 
(Sermons i in English and in Chinese) 
Week Days ... oe a 6.30 a.m. 
When there is a Feast T.— AM. 


Every day “ Instructions” for the converts at 
the Mission House. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


To * Miles, REMARKS. 
\ : 
Pudoh_... We oe 1} | Cart Road 
Cheras.. ts seesle Des Do. P.S. 
Kajang ... 5 ve] 15 Do. P.S. 
Reko ee on me Sy Bridle-path, PSs. 
Semenyih oe «.{ 213 | Cart Road, P.S. 
Beranang 1 26) Bridle-path, P.S. 
Seremban, Sungei Ujong Bo Do. PS. 
i a 

Ampang | 6 | Cart Road 
Batu Village 44 Do. P.S. 
Batu Caves By ee 8 | Do. 
Rawang ... os awefe LG: Do. PS. 
Serendah ... fas ve | 23 Do. B.S. 
Batang Yam... we] 203 Do. P.S. 
Kuala Kubu_... ve] 383 Do. P.S. 
Sangka Dua... «| 48° | Bridle-path, P.S. 
Tras, Pahang... we | 68 Do. 
Raub do. Ne wee] TAR Do. 
Kalumpang aon «| 50 | Cart Road, P.S. 
Tanjong-Malim, Uh | ' 

Bernam ei Oke | Do. P.S. 


Saddle Ponies, Gharries, and Bullock Carts can 
be obtained at the Central Police Station, Kuala 
Lumpur; and, as a rule, at Cheras and Kajang. 
Gharries can be obtained at Batu Village, and Ponies 
and Bullock Car sat Rawang and Kuala Kubu. 


TABLE OF HACKNEY CARRIAGE 
FARES. 
Hire for a day of eight hours ... 
Within Town Limits, per mile or part of a mile 
Beyond Town Limits, per mile ‘ ase 
For every hour's detention 2 
For every day of detention (24 hours) v 150 
When a Carriage i is taken to and from any place 
over ten miles distant, no extra charge shall be 
made for detention, provided the return journey is 
made on the same day as the journey out, or on the 
following day. 
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SELANGOR GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 
P; 


senger Train Service. 


SuNpays. 
DOWN. 
Kuala Lumpur 12 Noon 
Petaling 12.20 P.M. 
Batu Tiga 12.50, 
Klang a 130 ,, 
Up. 
Klang a » 
Batu Tiga 9. ” 
Petaling... : » |10.00 | 6.00 | Pe 
Kuala Lumpur... Arr. {10.15 | 6.15 » 
| 


The up Sunday train does not leave Klang until 
after the arrival there of the s.8. Sappho. On Good 
Friday and Christmas Day trains run as on Sunday. 

[The following Fares and Rates are drawn up to 
apply also to the Extension, which will shortly be 
open to traffic.) 


Passenger Fares. 


A a Z ERE SE 
as STATIONS. BREESE 
as BT SE 

=) mw Bl ei 
Mis. | §) aS 
# | Klang and Batu Tiga 68) 0.27 

Wz Do. Petaling 28) 0.51 

2 | Do. — K. Lumpur 5] 0.665 

1) Do. Kepong 18) 0.87 

37 Kuang E 

ord Do. Rawang 


Do. Serendah 


| 

' 
13. | K, Lumpur & Batu Tiga 
5 Do. Petaling 
7 | Do. Kepong 

| Do. Kuang 

Do. Rawang 
| Do. Serendah 


Special Rates for Traffic by Goods (Train. 


| PER PIKUL. 

g : : 

oc Sratioys. Zigle 2¢ 

a S| 2/2 22 

rie) slot jee 
Mis. 8 sisis! 
9 | Klangand Batu Tiga 0.31 44) 1.06 0.34 11 
val Do, Petaling 0-55, 721.74 0.5515 
2 Do. K. Lumpur 0.71 $2! 2.24 0.70118 
2 Do. — Kepong 26 [0.9 20) 2. { 
a7! Do. Kuang 2) 32 LA 82.3. 

4a .» Rawang .. 3671.30 2 

i Do, — Serendah .. |1.45 re 

13 | K. L'pr. & Batu Tiga 0.83 5 

3 Do. Petaling . O34 0.73) O44 

7 Do. Kepong 0.34 H 

13 Do. Kuang 0.40.1 

2 Do. Rawang Ot 141 

wB Do. — Serendah 0.79 1,75) 1. 


The abore rates include loading into, and unloading from, 
the railway wagons, 

Bullocks or Asses 74 cents each per mile: minimum charge 
per truck 82.30. 

Carrin; 3 12} cents ench per mile: minimum charge per 
truck 34, 

Carts 10 cents each per mile: rinimum charge per truck &. 

Horses and Ponies, including Syce with each Animal, 10 cents 
each per mile: minimum charge per truck 33. 

Calves, Pigs, Sheep and Goats 30 cents each any distance. 

Classification of Goods for Traffic by Goods Train. 
lst CLass Goops.—Arrack, Beer, Wine, Spirits, 

etc., in cask or bottle, Crockery, Glassware, Manu- 

factured Tobacco, Kerosine Oil, Manchester Goods 

and all goods of similar nature not otherwise pro- 

vided for. 
2np Crass Goops.—Flour, Oil (except Kero- 

sine), Salt, Ico, Vegetables, Sugar, unmannfactured 

Tobaccoand similar goods not otherwise provided for. 
3xD Ciass Goops.—Mineral Class goods in lots 

of less than 50 pikuls, Charcoal, Fish (fresh, dried 

or salted), Game, Fresh Meat, Rice, Salt Provisions 

(wet), and native agricultural produce generally. 
Mrnerau Crass Goons in lots of 50 pikuls or 


Rates for Parcels, etc., by Passenger Train. 


(Not excevding 5 catties in weight, 15 cents. 
| Over 5 catties but not over 10 catties, 20 cents. 
Over 10 catties, 20 cents, for the first 10 catties and 
: | Lcent for every two catties in excess thereof, 
* Pawengers’ Excess Luggage, } cent per catty, 
Dogs, 20 cents each, 
| Bicycles and Tricycles, 0 cents cach. 
\Jinrikishas, 31 eac! 
Horves and Ponies, including syce with each animal, 
12) cents each per : minimum charge per truck &, 
iages and Traps, 15 cents each per mile; minimu 
charge per truck 
Carriages and Tra} 
charge per truck 


Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


ions. 


Stat! 


Onarate for all 


cents each per mile: minimum 


lista tags 
; =| Mineral 
g | 22) Chuw, 30 
3 Statioxs. b = pikuls lots 
z = %| or over, per 
Bi od pikul. 
Miles, be Pope Tee e, 

® | Klangand Batu Tign ; 2 1 lt oO 

7 | Do. Petaling...) 38 | 30 | 21 1B 

2 De. K.Lumpur| 48 | 37 | 26 13 

£) Do, Kepong ve | OB S| w 

87 Do. Kuang ..) 78 | oo | 41 a 

ie Do. Rawang ..) 88 | 67 48 2 
i! Do. | Serendah..| 9x | 73! 51 rs 

18 |K. L'pr. & Batu Tiga..., 30 2b, a 

a Do. Petaling ut wo! oy 

Do. — Kepong 2 | lb! on 
; Do. Kuang Bad 27 | Ww 
¢ Do. = Rawang HO it 
Do. — Serenduh He | W 


over.—Pig Iron, Turf, Common Bricks, Stones, (in 
the rough), Ballast, Coal, Sand, Cinders, Clay, Coke, 
Ashes, Gravel, Lime, Firewood, Jungle Posts, 
Planks, Beams and unwrought timber generally. 

Rates between intermediate Stations and for 
Machinery, Timber and other bulky and unspecified 
goods can be ascertained on application being 
made to the Traffic Superintendent or Station 
Masters. 


WEEKLY SERVICE TO K. LANGAT. 


The Police Steam Cutter “ Laju” will leave 
Klang for Langat weekly, on Wednesdays, at 9 a.m, 
to carry mails and passengers, she will also tow a 
boat if necessary. She will ordinarily remain at 
Kuala Langat on Thursday, leaving for Klang on 
Friday, at 6 a.m. Officers wishing to obtain a 
passage should apply to the Captain-Superintendent 
of Police, Kuala Lumpur, the Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Klang, or the District Officer, Kuala Langat. 


Coast Mam. Service sy s.t. “ ABDUL 
Samap,” From Kano For— 
Kuaua SELANao: | Kuata Lanaat: 


Departure, Arrival. Departure. Arrival. 
Oct. 3 Oct. 7 | Sept. 26 Sept. 29 
” | rhea FA 21 |] Oct. lo Oct. 13 

31... Nov. 4] ,, 24. oy 27 


"The hour_of sailing from Klang will be 12 noon, 
calling at Pulau Ketam’ and Kapar when occasion 
requires. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT. 


a ents in K. d 
Steamers, |g Aponte S| Plying Between. 
giacnes eos 
| i im (| Smuapore, Malacoa 
Sappho # azo | Lim Kim i | ana Rian, once a 
Billiton . 1195 }> (| Singapore, Malucea, 
Ban Whatt Hin! 195]) P° 7) pihgoraa ant 
the ee atalnere, 
Hye Leong ... | 295] { P. Dickson, Klang, 
3 ‘ Do. | Penung, returning 
Pogu ... ve | SHB TY lalternate weeks by 
: same ports, 
(Gympie 126; Do. ; Penang and Klang. 
Singapore, Malacca, 
we Dickson, Klang 
| and) Telok” Anson 
Malacca t+ 405 Do. < once a week, on her 
return from Telok 
{ Anson docs not call 
(at Klang, 
(, Singpore, Malacea 
Chow Phya ... | 370) Hock San jand lung once a 
| weel 
Ase RERSE S enor. Makers 
Amhers' . ol Dickson 
Kit (| Klang once a week, 
A 1%, Singnpore, Malacca, 
Sri Hong Ann (108) p(B. Dickson, ‘Klang 
Boon San IL, 41}) ( meen in Selangor 
nang, Klang and 
‘Teutonia t 260 H. Hutten- (| Hm A, returning 
Say S35 bach & Co. 4 | eid Klang once a 
act | week, 
' §, Penny, Khang and 
Hanoi \ 97 | Hock San 1 ! -_ angor once 
iw 


Saturday at 4 P.M., 


ingapore ev 
ances the 


on Sunda, 
iving at Klang at ¢in th 
yg on the followin: 
at # AM. on Wednesday ; leaves 
ving at Singapore at 6 in the evening. 

leaves Klang for Telok Anson at 3 P.M 


Teutonin ? leaves for Malucea at 5 P.M. on Thury. 


days. 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Singapore, every week, calling at Malacca, 


Sunday s.s. Chow Phya 
Monday 8. Ban Whatt Hin 
Monday 8.8. Sri Hong Ann * 


Tuesday 
Wednesay 
Thursday 
Saturday 


8.8. Sappho 

ss. Pega or Hye Leong * 

. 8.8. Amherst® and Billiton 
. 83. Boon San 


Hour of Departure for Veasels leaving Klang for 
Penang, every week. 

3.8. Hanoi and Gympie 

. 3.8. Peru or Hye Leong 

. 3.3. Teutonia and Gympie 


Saturday 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Kuala Selangor, every week. 
Sunday 8am, & 1 pat. s.s. Hanoi & Sri Hong Ann ¢ 
Wednesday ... 8.8, Billiton 
Friday . 8.8. Boon San 
+ Respectively. 
* Culls at Port Dickson. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue Post Orrice, Kuata Lumpur, will be op: 
for General Business and Sale of Stamps :— Week 
days —# a.m. to 6.30 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 5 to 6.30 pm. On Sundas 
when there is no outward mail the office will not lx 
opened before 5 p.m. 

Registration: Week days—8 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
3to4p.m.; Holidays—11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Money Orders: Week days—1l a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
3to4p.m. Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

“ Selangor” Stamps must be used for all letters 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Native 
States; “ Straits Settlements” Stamps to places 
outside the above limits. 

The Telegraph Office will be open on— Week 
days—7 a.m. to 7 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
8 to 10 a.m. and 4 tod pm. 

Telegraph Rates: From any office to any other 
office within the State, 10 cents for the first 5 
words or under, 2 cents for every additional word 
or under. Name and address of receiver trans- 
mitted free. 


Per word from any office in Selangor to— 


Aden 81 39 | New Zealand ++ S198 
Burmah ) 0.791 North Africa * 154 
Ceylon yy" (Egypt excep "ys 7 
Egypt . 1.59) Pahang * .. 0.04 
Europe (Russia Penang * --- 0.04 
and Turkey ~ 1.54; Perak*® se» 0.02 
excepted) | Queensland . 1.64 
India ... 0.74| Singapore ... we O19 
Hongkong + 1.04) South Australia... 1.09 
Japan «+» 2.19) Sumatra 5 . 0.69 
Java -. 0.49) Sungei Ujong * ... 0.04 
Jelebu * .-. 0.02} Tasinania ... a. 1.29 
Malacca* ... - 0.04) Victoria we LS 
New South Wales... 114] West Australia . 114 
New York 1.84| Zanzibar 2.59 


for to all places outside the Straits 
Settle fente antl Native States telegraph systems, 
* Minimum charge 20 cents per message. 
Telegraph Stations: Batu Tiga, Jugra, Kajang, 
Klang, Kuala Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selangor, 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Serendah. 


Porterage Charges: 

Telegraph Station, Place in Vicinity. Charge. 
Kajang Semenyih $ 0.50 
Do. Cheras ... » 0.35 
Do. esi . Beranang » 100 
Kuala Lumpur Pudoh ... » OAS 
Do. . Batu » 0.35 

Do. Batu Caves » 0.50 

Do. Hawthornden.. , 0.40 
Raub Tras 1 OTS 


All Porterage “charges must be pre-paid by 
senders of telegrams, For places not mentioned in 
the above list the rate at which porteraye is calew 
lated is 7 cents a mile. 

Mails are despatched from Kuala Lumpur by 
Runners to Ulu Selangor daily except Sund 
and close at 11 a.m; to Kuala Langat, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, closing 2 p.a.; Ulu Pahang, Monday, 
11 a.t.; Kuala Selangor, Mondays and Thursdays, 
2 pm.; Kajang, daily, except Sundays, 11 aM 
Mails for Kuala Lumpur leave Ulu Selan Y 
except Sundays, 6 rm. ; Kuala Langat, Sunday: 
Wednesdays; Ulu Pahany, Saturdays ; Kua 
gor, Tuesduys and Fridays; Kajang, daily, except 
Sundays, 11.30 a.m. 
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Potes and Pelws. 

Wuar the editors particularly wish to 
bring home to all their readers is the fact 
that everybody who is a reader may also be 
a contributor. There is hardly anybody to 
whom from time to time some idea might not 
occur, or some actual experience happen, 
which would prove of interest to others. 
We do not want the rainbow colouring of 
metaphor so much as interesting facts, and 
though we are not at all averse to efforts in 
the higher literature, yet the style which we 
prefer is the safer style of what might be 
called good conversation. Even those of 
our friends to whom English, as a foreign 
language, is only comparatively familiar, and 
who are possibly fearful of betraying some 
slight awkwardness in composition, can 
be of great assistance to us by sending rough 
notes for the production of copy. Europeans 
could especially help us by forwarding 
authenticated statements made by native 
authorities upon disputed points of our past 
history. 


Tue principle expressed in the saying 
“uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” 
would seem to apply even in the case of our 
“un-crowned Kings.” All our readers, we 
feel sure, will cordially join us in congratu- 
lating His Excellency upon his late fortunate 
escape from drowning. The accident to 
Mr. Birch, on the cricket field, though it 
might equally have had most serious conse- 
quences, has resulted, we are glad to say, in 
nothing worse than a (sufficiently painful) 
“black eye.” We hope that it will be long 
before we again have to chronicle any such 
unpleasant incidents as these. Mr. Birch 
most pluckily appeared at the Residency dance 
that evening. but although he did his best 
to conceal it, it was obvious that he was suf- 
fering pain, and hence the dance was perhaps 
a trifle quieter than is usually the case. 


THE sun shone out brightly on the second 
day of the Cricket Match, and the ladies of 
Kuala Lumpur did honour to the occasion by 
wearing their smartest toilettes. Very fresh 
and pretty were the dresses which ascended 
the staircase of the Selangor Club, but we 
should hardly think they had been improved 
by contact with that much-begrimed surface. 
Surely the scrubbing brush of the homely 
Tukang Ayer might be brought into requisi- 
tion here, where the accumulated mud of 
many hundred boots, joined to the pulverised 
remains of past cricket luncheons, occasionally 
moistened by the rinsings of beery glasses, 
has produced a peculiarly adhesive substance, 
which it takes all the vigorous poundings of 
the dhobie to eradicate from the hems of 
garments. 


Owe do not remember after a long residence 
in Selangor to have witnessed in any former 
year such popular demonstrations of the pre- 
sence of the “heathen Chinee” in Kuala 
Lumpur as were given to our eyes and ears 
yesterday. The streets were very crowded in 
the latter part of the day, and after sundown 
every house was gaily lit up by lamps placed 
near the upstairs windows on tables covered 
with cakes and fruit, or by candles and lan- 
terns hung over fruit stands at the doorway. 
It was the mid-autumn festival—or the 
Birthday of the Moon—and, amidst the ratt- 
ling of the deafening crackers and the thunder 
of the bombs, there was we will suppose many 
a superstitious worshipper who turned his 
face to the bright midnight sky, and did 
spiritual obeisance to the Father Heaven and 
the Mother Earth and prayed to the full- 
orbed luminary. But to the majority, no 
doubt, the day is simply a popular Chinese 
holiday—and the crowds, the gongs, and 
the general good-natured hubbub of yester- 
day augured well for John Chinaman’s satis- 
faction witlr the day he was having, which in 
other words means) **tahun ini ada untong.” 
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A MEETING, called to consider a proposal to 
form a Scientific, or Scientific and Literary, 
Society in Kuala Lumpur, was held in the 
Selangor Club on Monday night, the 26th 
ultimo, something over a score of gentlemen 
attending in answer to the circular that had 
been issued. Mr. Baxendale, with whom the 
initial movement rested, was in the first place 
voted to the chair. He read a most interest- 
ing little “paper” (which is printed in 
another column), shewing the advantages 
that might naturally be expected to be derived 
from the formation of a society such as that 
proposed, a society for acquiring and im- 
parting knowledge. Mr. Baxendale stated 
the nature of the business he considered 
essential for the starting of the society, and 
in order that he might put this before the 
meeting in the form of propositions, he vacat- 
ed the chair, to which Mr. A. R. Venning 
was voted. It was then resolved that a 
society should be started and, after some 
discussion, that its name should be the 
“Selangor Scientific Society.” The next 
business was the clection of six gentlemen, 
two of whom were subsequently to be elected 
as President and Vice-President, respectively, 
and the remaining four to form a committee. 
The result of the voting gave Messrs. 
Berrington, Sanderson, A. R. Venning and 
Watkins, the Rev. F. Haines and Dr. Welch. 
The latter gentleman was then unanimously 
elected as President, and took the chair; the 
selection of a Vice-President from among 
their number being left to the committee. 
Mr..G. M. Stafford was elected Honorary 
Secretary. It was resolved that those present 
should be enrolled as original members, and 
that any application for membership should 
be referred to the committee; to them also 
was entrusted the framing of by-laws, the 
selection of a place of meeting, the scale of 
fees, ete., to be laid before the next gencral 
meeting for approval. After a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Baxendale, the meeting was 
adjourned till a date to be fixed by the 
committee; the general opinion being that 
the results of the evening were promising and 
satisfactory. 


Tue mention of crocodiles in the last. issue 
of the Journal recalls a story which may 
still possibly smack of novelty to the latest 
arrival in the State. We refer to a tradition 
of the Klang Rest House, which is situated, 
as everybody who has had: to run for his 
steamer kuows, at the end of a short and 
straizht piece of road leading up from the 
banks of the Khing. In the “palmy days” 
of the “Hotel” in question, a more than 
asnally benighted traveller hired a room for 
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the night, and being very tired, dropped off 
to sleep. The door he left ajar, perhaps 
because in those days of Arcadian honesty 
none of the doors would shut. In the gray 
twilight of the early morning, however, he 
suddenly awoke with a fright, which was by 
no means allayed at his seeing the wicked 
head and jaws of a monster crocodile protrud- 
ing into the room. Before he had time to 
recover from his surprise, the unwieldy brute 
had waddled in, and making a dead set ata 
pair of discarded “ Wellingtons ” ag in 
gluttonous anticipation of enjoying the legs 
of their late wearer), gravely gulped them 
down, and retired as quickly as he came in. 
This exciting incident, however, took place, 
as we have said, in the good old days of the 
Rest House, and the casual traveller need no 
longer fear to be confronted under similar 
circumstances with the casual reptile or 
even the smaller “deer” which in those days 
relieved the nocturnal monotony. Mr. Kenelly 
can say with pardonable self-gratification 
“Nous avons changé tout cela.” 


Some kind friends of ours, while lauding 
the idea of a magazine for Selangor, as an effort 
in the right direction, have been troubled 
with great searchings of heart as to whether 
it will “live.” To these we would respect- 
fully make answer, with a proper sense of 
gratitude for their good opinion of our 
fosterling, that the question is neither here 
nor there. The magazine will last while there 
is work for it to do: when that work is done, 
it will be no hardship for the editors to stop 
editing; and the limit of time, whether it be six 
months ora year, or a series of years, does 
not greatly fill them with concern, 


Visrrors to the Lake Club some time ago 
may have remarked an ungallant tendency 
on the part of the gentlemen to collect in 
groups around and in the vicinity of the bar, 
whilst the ladies, sitting in a ring in the 
verandah were wont to discuss the well-worn 
subjects of the price of ducks and the delin- 
quencies of the “ Boy.” It has been alleged 
as an excuse for their conduct, by some of 
those members of the male sex who have 
endeavoured to approach this magic circle, 
that such fragments of conversation as: “Oh, 
I always insist on his sweeping with tea 
leaves ;” or, “I am giving her equal quanti- 
ties of Mellin’s Food and barley water,” 
have made their resolution falter; but bolder 
spirits have not been deterred, and the ladies 
having found less domestic subjects worthy of 
discussion, the conversation has of late become 
more geueral and the evening gatherings less 
like a Quakers’ Meéting than formerly. 
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Wuart is good Malay? We have heard of 
a gentleman, who plumed himself upon never 
using an English word where he could use a 
Malay one, call a cue-rest “ ka-diaman kyu” 
(we suppose that is the way he would spell the 
word “cue”’), but we never yet met any Malay, 
much less a Chinese billiard-marker, who 
understood what he meant. We have also 
heard of an aged chieftain who, in mentioning 
a Government Officer whose Malay was gener- 
ally considered correct, said that he spoke 
“Raja-punya Malaiu,” and not “ komon- 
punya” (common) “ Malaiu.” Both of the 
persons in question are authorities in their 
respective spheres, and meanwhile the compara- 
tively unintellectual bystander, to whom the 
acquisition of the “Italian of Asia” mentally 
represents one blank solid grind, is crushed 
between the upper millstone of the aristo- 
cratic Particle and the nether millstone of 
English-Malay vulgarity, and thereby reduced 
to a state of conversational poverty to which it 
is pitiable to listen. 


Wuen the report arose in Kuala Lumpur 
that the French hairdresser was going, a great 
cry went up from our leaders of fashion, and 
it was agreed that at any cost his valuable 
services must be retained. We are glad to be 
able to inform our readers that au arrange- 
ment has been made by which we shall not 
lose M. Gideon Sabatier from among us, and 
the burden of the dailv shave will be lifted 
from our youths who find their energies al- 
ready sapped by the arduous duties of official 
life: nor will the problem “ Where can I get 
hairpins?” vex the mind of our feminine 
population. : 


Tue Parade Ground, with the Sikhs drill- 
ing, presents cach morning quite an animated 
appearance. It is very curious to note how 
quickly the raw material is licked into shape ; 
and how men whoa few weeks ago apparently 
tried the patience of the instructing officer 
to the utmost, now perform their evolu- 
tions, so far as the civilian can perceive, 
quickly and accurately. The band has lately 
accompanied the men, and the practising of 
marching past has been worth looking at. 
We presume the rumoured visit of H.E. the 
Governor in November has something to do 
with these “Autumn Maneuvres;” and that 
the same reason can be given for the activity 
of the Selangor Fire Brigade, the members 
of which apppear to be out for drill every 
other night. 


Apropos of the “Selangor Fire Brigrade,” 
we notice that tenders ure invited for a new 
Station. Is this the Station, so long talked 
of, that is to include a Gymnasium, Reading 
Room, Public Hall, etc. ¥ We hope so: if any 
body of men deserve encouragement it is 
surely one that volunteers for work of this 
nature and which “continues to render a self- 
imposed service to the State with much 
energy and public spirit.” 


We hear that twice during this week rob- 
beries have been committed at the Quarters 
attached to the General Hospital. On the 
first occasion some poultry were bagged, but 
on their second visit the thieves entered the 
building and stole a box containing money 
and clothes. Neither time were the inmates 
of the house, nor the policeman on duty, dis- 
turbed from their slumbers. 


- Tae bachelors of Kuala Lumpur gave a 
dance at the Selangor Club, on Monday, the 
3rd instant, in honour of a popular lady 
visitor, who was leaving here the following 
day. The Club was very prettily decorated 
and the refreshments admirably arranged ; 

dancing was carried on till an early hour, and 
a very pleasant and enjoyable time was spent. 


Dr. Travers has returned from his visit 
to Borneo, looking all the better for the trip. 
He has promised to give us an account of the 
sport he had. We hear that, among other 
“wild beasts,” he bagged a fine specimen 
of the “ Bos Sawah.” 


Mr: Be.iamy sends an interesting note 
upon the fireflies at the Bernam, to which river 
he gives pre-eminence upon this account. 
“It would be interesting to know,” he says, 
“why these little creatures flash like this, but 
still more so to discover why they should all 
flash at the same time, and that at such 
regular intervals as almost to allow of one’s 
taking time by them.” Here is a question 
for the new society. 


Caprain Syers must have had an unplea- 
sant surprise when, according to the minutes 
of the Kuala Lumpur Sanitary Board. in the 
Gazette of the 30th ultimo, the horse he was 
driving along Hospital Road began to dis- 
appear into a hole several feet deep. To avoid 
receiving too great a shoek upon meeting with 
an accident of this nature, and to engender 
that familiarity which breeds contempt, we 
would suggest the Ampang Road, between 
the third and, fourth mile-posts, as a handy 
place for getting used to holes in the road. 


y 
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We notice that Mr. Cope has taken up 
nis duties as Assistant District Officer at 
Bernam. He reports that a large tiger was 
shot by a Malay one night in August. The 
Malay was the owner of a kampong, to which 
the tiger had been in the habit of paying 
nocturnal visits for some time past. 


Tue Selangor Pack were out last Sunday 
and Captain Syers was lucky enough to bag 
a fine boar, after a most exciting run.—Snipe 
are now fairly well in, but no big bags have 
heen made; all the nice little spots near 
Kuala Lumpur are too well known, and as 
many as three different parties have been 
seen shooting on one swamp at the same time. 


Tur sum necessary to cover the cost of 
the proposed additions to the Lake Club 
not being obtainable as a Joan from Govern- 
ment, it is now proposed to raise the money 
hy debentures, to be taken up by members, 
at 8 per cent. interest. There is now @ 
strong feeling among many members that the 
proposed Joan of some $4,000 is too large a 
stm to embarrass the Club with at present. 
The purchase of a billiard table, and the pay- 
ment of an account of some $2,000 for wine 
from England, will add considerably to the 
expenditure ; and although the Club is in an 
undoubtedly flourishing condition it would be 
a pity to incur any further liabilities could 
they ‘possibly be avoided. The contract for 
additions to the Club buildings has, we believe, 
not yet been signed ; and before this is done it 
would he well to consider whether an arrange- 
ment can be made to avoid for the present the 
large outlay necessary to complete the puild- 
ings as proposed. The main reason for adding 
to the present pbuilding was to provide room 
for another billiard table. This might be done 
as follows :—Let the present Reading Room 
be utilised as a Billiard Room, the verandah 
outside this room and to the left of the Club 
might then be boarded in, in exactly the same 
way as the Smoking Room and Bar is at the 
other side of the building. Heavy curtains or 
screens would separate the new Billiard Room 
from the Reading Room, which would be en- 
tered from the front verandah. These altera- 
tions could be carried out for quite a small 
sum, and would do very well for the present. 
Stables in connection with the Club have been 
estimated for, and should be built as soon as 
possible. A good deal of the sickness among 
horses belonging to members may be attri- 
puted to the fact that they have to stand in an 
open shed for several hours, and in all sorts 

vcather. 


Mr. A. BrapDpon, & brother of our late 
District Surgeon, arrived in Selangor on 
Wednesday last. Mr. Braddon proceeds to 
Rawang shortly, to take the management of 
a tin-mine at Sungei Sama belonging to 
Messrs. A. Bagnall and Company. European 
mining ventures have not as yet proved. 
successful in Selangor, but we believe that in 
this case the land has been well proven, 
careful prospecting having shewn excellent 
results, and under the system followed with 
such great success by the Jelebu Mining and 
Trading Company @ good profit should be 
secured. We wish Messrs. A. Bagnall & Co. 
every possible luck—good karang and plenty 
of it. 


Tuose connected’ with the issue of our 
first number did their best to make it readable 
and interesting ; even the compositor felt that 
the occasion called for something more than 
the ordinary error, 80, not being satisfied 
with knocking 54 feet off the length of the 
Sultan’s Council Chamber by making it 6 feet 
long instead of 60 (see page 6, line 4), he 
makes the late Mr. Birch describe. in his 
Diary, how he “came upon a Kampong run- 
ning with loud cries”! We hope the com- 
positor will curb his ambition to win fresh 
Jaurels in No. 2, and feel that this is some- 
thing like a blunder and one that he can “lie 
back on.” The solution of the puzzle in the 
second column of page 10 is obtained by 
reading line 15 after line 10. : 


——— 


Anas! that it so soon should be thus : that 
the chronicling of current events should 
become a matter of difficulty. The cricket 
match we referred to in our last issue has yet 
to be described in our columns: pethaps, in 
years to come, it will appear under the head 
of “Retrospective Notes.” Who can tell— 
except the man who promised to write it? 


A prmiFot sight, which makes one think of 
“Harley's” article, may be seen any evening 
in High Street, when the poor animals he 
pleads for are exercised (!) in batches of two 
or three, after soming from between the 
shafts. It is then, divested of any trappings, 
that their gruesome leanness is most ap- 
parent, and we have seen, in London, a string 
of animals on their way to the knacker’s- 
yard who bear the same ratio to them as & 
City policeman does to a Malay constable. 
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SELANGOR SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting held in the Selangor Club, on 
the 26th ultimo, to consider a proposal to 
form a Scientific Society, Mr. Baxendale, who 
was voted to the Chair, opened the proceed- 
ings by reading the following paper :— 


The points to be considered are, first, 
whether the formation of a society having for 
its main object the diffusion of knowledge 
is desirable; and, secondly, of what nature 
should be its constitution. 


On the first point I will speak somewhat 
fully, but on the second I will not say much, as 
I wish to see what is the general feeling of 
those present, and I fear that if I disclosed a 
cut-and-dried programme many of those pre- 
sent would from feelings prompted by their 
good nature hesitate about bringing forward 
their own ideas, which would probably be quite 
as worthy of consideration as any that I should 
produce. I will, however, say roughly what 
was in my mind’s eye when I sent out the 
circulars asking you to come here to-night. 
We will look at the first point, to commence 
with, from the lecturer’s or reader’s point of 
view, and secondly from the audience’s stand- 
point. 

The strange thing about imparting know- 
ledge is that the more you give away, the 
more you learn. 


The more (intellectual) cake you distribute, 
the larger becomes your cake. 


The man who reads a paper and then 
attends a discussion on it will find that he 
will learn something useful even if those who 
take part in the discussion know far less than 
he does, or even nothing, about the subject. 


He will find that some facts which he has 
taken for granted are not matters of course, 
and are possibly quite abstruse enough to 
cause him to refer to his text books and dis- 
cover the material which was wanting to make 
his structure complete and impregnable. 


Then the fact of being booked to read a 
paper will lead to industry. Unless I am 
mistaken, there are but few who have kept 
their facts and figures sufficiently at their 
fingers’ ends to be able to speak on any sub- 
ject without coaching up again the forgotten 
details. 


These details once again polished up will 
be, metaphorically speaking, electro-plated, as 
I believe that those facts which we state 
when reading a paper, and afterwards uphold 


in discussion, will resist the influence of the 
climate, which works as much havoc with our 
mental faculties, as it does with those of our 
worldly possessions which are liable to oxida- 
tion. It is to be hoped, also, that desirable 
rivalry will arise which will probably find its 
vent in industry. 


Now, I will look at the question from the 
other (viz., the listener’s) point of view. 


We shall each increase our knowledge of 
one another’s sciences. I hope to learn some- 
thing of chemistry and civil and mechanical 
engineering, and am willing in return to help 
anyone as far as it lies in my power towards 
obtaining a knowledge of electricity. 


Now, too, it is daily becoming more and 
more necessary for everyone who wishes to 
keep abreast of the times to know not only 
his especial subject, but also more than a 
little about other subjects, which until lately 
would never have been called allied sciences. 


O. W. Holmes is supposed to have said, 
but did not say, that a man should try to 
learn everything about something and some- 
thing about everything. This was supposed 
to have been said in reference to literature. 
It applies as well or better to science. Civil 
engineers have always been expected to 
possess a fair knowledge of mechanical 
engineering and surveying. To this is being 
added by a large number of engineers a 
knowledge of electricity and hydraulics, and 
the day is probably close at hand when a 
civil engineer who cannot use a galvanometer 
will be as difficult to find as one who cannot 
use a theodolite. 


A smattering of chemistry has always been 
considered an indispensable part of the in- 
tellectual equipment of electricians, but since 
the introduction of electrolysis, electricians 
are daily given problems to solve (connected 
with chemistry) which cannot be solved by 
the leading chemists of the day. 


Hydraulics, acoustics and optics have all 
to be studied and grasped by the latter-day 
electricians, if they ever wish to make their 
mark. 


Studying electricity fills up a large portion 
of the leisure time of intelligent mechanical 
engineers. 


Look at the effect of combining the 
sciences of astronomy and geology in solving 
the history of the world. Had either one 
science been called on to give us the history 
alone, how very) different it would have been 
to what it is, now that the results of each 
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science have been checked and conciliated 
with the other. 


A small knowledge of a certain subject 
which per se would be useless, might when 
combined with a large knowledge of some 
other science be of most important service. 


Now, above all times, it is desirable to be 
acquainted with what is going on in the 
different branches of science. Discoveries 
which would have been epoch-making some 
time ugo, are made almost every month now-a- 
days. We seem also to be on the eve of 
making extraordinary discoveries. 


The following is an extract from Mr. Nikola 
Tesla’s wonderful paper read before the R. S. 
and Inst. of E.E. last April :— 


“Ere many generations pass, our machinery 
will be driven by a power obtainable at any 
point of the universe. This idea is not novel, 
men have been led to it long ago by instinct 
or reason. It has been expressed in many 
ways and in many places, in the history of 
old and new. We find it in the delightful 
myth of Anteus, who derives power from 
the earth, we find it among the subtle specu- 
lations of your splendid mathematicians, 
and in many hints and statements of thinkers 
of the present time. Throughout space there 
is energy. Is this energy static or kinetic ? 
Tf static, our hopes are in vain; if kinetic— 
and this we know it is, for certain—then it is 
&@ mere question of time when men will 
succeed in attaching their machinery to the 
very wheelwork of nature.” 

Mr. Tesla is not the first who has said this. 
It has been said before in different words by 
some of the greatest scientists of the present 
day. 

Professor Crookes and Mr. Tesla have gone 
very near shewing what is the nature of the 
medium which is generally called ether, and 
if these experiments continue to be attended 
with the extraordinary success that has at- 
tended them hitherto, there is no doubt that 
we shall soon be using this vast supply of 
power with which nature has provided us. 


Now, as regards the constitution of the 
society, the raison d’étre of which I have re- 
ferred to as being the diffusion of knowledge. 
I need hardly say that Iam much opposed 
to its becoming a debating socicty. 


From an ordinary debate one is as little 
likely to learn anything worth knowing as one 
is able to learn from reading the leading 
articles of a low-class newspaper. The subject 
generally dealt with is politics, from which the 
factors of political economy and constitutional 
history are carefully eliminated. No one 
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wishes to learn my views on politics, nor would 
they benefit anyone who heard them ; whereas 
there are, I understand, a certain number 
of people in this room who would like to hear 
my views on several scientific subjects, aud 
I might be able to tell them something 
worth knowing, of which they are at present 
ignorant. 


Personally, I do not attach the slightest 
importance to the political views of any fa 
in Malaya (I am speaking of home politics), 
but there are many people, even in this room, 
to whom I should listen with pleasure if they 
would read papers on the subjects which the 
have been studying for years and on whi 
they are competent to speak with some 
authority. 


I would put forth the following as sugges- 
tions, any or all of which I am perfectly ready 
to abandon :— 

That the society be called the Selangor 
Scientific and Literary Society ; 

That there should be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, and three other committee men, 
whose chief duties will be that of an elec- 
tion committee. It is, I consider, of the 
utmost importance that none of our mem- 
bers should look on the meetings as a good 
opportunity for enjoying a laugh at the 
expense of the author of a paper. Their 
sport would be the society’s death. The 
committee will have to see that only those 
who can be trusted to be serious whenever 
they attend a meeting should be asked to 
become members ; 

That anyone promising to read a paper and 
then failing to do so should be henvily faed: 
Two postponements of, say, a month each, 
might be allowed ; 


That all papers should be given to the com- 
mittee after they have been read and should 
be lent for 24 hours to anyone wishing to 
see them, and that a fortnight or so after a 
paper has been read a meeting should if 
possible be held at which the paper should 
be discussed ; j 

That there should be no fixed intervals 
between scientific meetings ; 


That every two months or so a meeting 
should be held at which papers on literary 
subjects should be read; 

That discussions on literary papers should take 
place on the evening on which the papers 
are read unless specially arranged to the 
contrary ; and 

That ladies and non-members should be 
invited to attend and take part in literary 
meetings. 
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A MALAY WEDDING. 


Tur following account of the ceremonies 
connected with the marriage of Siti Meriam, 
a@ daughter of the Orang Kaya Badu,* of 
Selangor, to Wan Mahamed Esa, a son of 
Datoh Mentri t Ibrahim of Perak, has been 
furnished by a Malay contributor, Haji Karrim, 
and in translating it into Enylish an endeavour 
has been made to follow, as far as possible, 
the style of the native writer. 


On Monday, the Ist of August, the house 
was prepared and the hangings and curtains 
put up, and on that evening the ceremony of 
dyeing the fingers of the bridegroom with 
henna was performed for the first time. Then 
there were readings from the Koran, with 
much beating of drums and kettle-drums and 
Malay dances, and when this had gone on for 
some time supper was served to all the men 
present in the “ balei,” or separate hall, and 
to the women in the house adjoining. Supper 
over, readings from the Koran and beating of 
drums were continued till daylight. 


On Tuesday evening the dyeing of the 
fingers of the bridegroom was performed for 
the second time, as on the preceding evening. 

The third occasion of dyeing the fingers of 
the bridegroom took place on Wednesday 
evening, but with much more ceremony than 
previously, The bridegroom, after being 
dressed in silks and cloth of gold, was paraded 
in an open carriage. On each side of him was 
seated a groomsman shading him with a fan, 
and behind, holding an umbrella over him, was 
another. And thus—with many followers beat- 
ing drums and singing and with the Royal 
sireh-box, on which are seated the dragons 
known as “ naga pura” and “naga taru,” and 
with two Royal spears carried before him 
and two behind—the bridegroom was taken 
through the streets in procession. On arriving 
at the bride’s house he was received with 
showers of rosewater and then conveyed by 
the elders tu the raised dais on which the bride 

and bridegroom awaited their friends. 


The bridegroom being seated, fourteen of 
the elders came forward and dyed his fingers 
with henna, and afterwards others, who were 
* The descendant of one of the four great Chiefs (Orang Besar 

ber Ampat) of Selingor. 
¢ Ex-Prime Minister of Per ak, 


clever at this, followed their example. While 
this was going on there was much beating of 
gongs and drums, and then the same process of 
dyeing was repeated on the bride by women. 
Next the Imam came, and, after stating that 
the dowry was $100 cash, heard Wan Maha- 
med Esa publicly receive Siti Meriam as his 
wife, whereupon the Bilal read a prayer and 
afterwardsjpronounced a blessing. 


Supper was then served to all the guests 
present as before, the men having their meal 
in the “balei” and the women in the house 
adjoining, and singing and dancing was kept 
up until daylight. 

On Thursday afternoon the bride, dressed in 
her best, with her father and relations, received 
the Resident, who was accompanied by Mrs. 
Birch, the Senior District Officer and Mrs. 
Turney, Captain and Mrs. Syers, Mr. Edwards 
and many other ladies and gentlemen. Cakes 
and preserves were served, of which the ladies 
and gentlemen present partook. Then the 
bridegroom arrived, seated in an open carriage 
with a groomsman on each side of him, while 
one, carrying the Royal silk umbrella, kindly 
lent by H.H. the Sultan, went before him. 


The procession was headed by one of the 
Royal spears, and two more were carried 
before the bridegroom and two behind him, 
and so, accompanied by the Selangor Band, 
kindly lent by the Resident, and by a crowd of 
people singing and beating gongs and drums, 
he was conveyed to the bride’s house. His 
arrival was greeted with showers of rice, and 
he was seated, together with the bride, on the 
dais, where they, with the assistance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Birch, helped each other to partake 
of yellow rice. 


So the marriage was completed satisfac- 
torily, and then, as it was evening, the 
Resident and Mrs. Birch and the other ladies 
and gentlemen present returned to Kuala 
Lumpur; the people who remained amusing 
themselves with dayyer dances (muin dabus). 

On Friday evening the bride and bride- 
groom left tor Jugra in the Esmeralda, which 
had been lent by the Resident, to pay their 
respects to H.H. the Sultan, returning to 
Klang on Saturday. 

On the same afternoon the ceremony of the 
bath was performed, to the great satisfaction 
of everyone present, and was kept up till six 
o'clock, by which time everyone was wet 
through. 

This was the last ceremony in connection 
with the marriage, and then everyone wished 
the bride and bridegroom much happiness. 


D.G.C. 


RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


A GLANCE AT SELANGOR IN 
(Continued.) 


April 2.—On both sides of the river all the 
way up is a very fine padi-cultivatable country. 
There are not any villages worth speaking of 
on the banks, but at Damansara, 20 miles up 
the river on the right bank, is a settlement of 
police, with a strong stockade in a very strong 
position. Here the road runs off to the tin- 
mines, taking a northerly direction. There 
is plenty of laterite, and, from all I learn, the 
road could be made at a comparatively small 
expense—say, at from $300 to $400 a mile. 
We were steaming very well, but it took us 
three hours to get up. In the evening, Tunku 
Dia-ud-din, Mr. Davidson, with Captain 
Powlett and all the officers of the Avon, dined 
with me. 

April 3.—Early in the morning it rained 
a good deal, but as it cleared up I went 
ashore. From the Fort, or rather from the 
ramparts around, a very fine view can be 
obtained of the town as it has grown up under 
the Tunku’s rule. A large tiled house serves 
as Police Office and Custom House, where the 
tin is landed, weighed and branded. The 
river runs to the left, and one can look down 
a long line of street which is an ordinary 
native bazaar, Chinese and Indian. 


We tried to induce the Tunku’s lady to be 
photographed, but she alleged illness and 
would not come, though she sent a funny old 


woman, her duenna, to have her picture 
taken. 


We sent for the head Chinaman as I 
wanted to have some conversation about the 
mines, and he brought with him a lot of his 
fighting men. The interpreter, Loi Fat, 
whom Pickering * recommended, is far too 
evangelical and too good for me. I am sure 
that I shall leave this fellow behind me some- 
where, for I can never stand so unctuous a 
Christian for a whole month. The Captain 
China tells me there are about 5,000 men at 
the mines at Kuala Lumpur, but very little 
tin has been coming in lately, and the reason 
seems to be the exorbitant rate of boat-hire, 
the boatmen now often demanding $35 or $40 
a coyan to go to Kuala Lumpur from Klang. 
Mr. Davidson has, I think, surmounted this 
difficulty, and has fixed the rate of $20 a coyan. 
But even at this rate the price is simply 
absurd, and it would pay to make the road at 
once to put your own carts and bullocks on it, 
and to get one of Rennie’s famine steamers, 
which will carry 21 tons and her coal or wood 
*W.A, Pickering, C.M.G., Protector of Chinese, 8.8., retired. 
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at a draught of 2ft. 9in. The charge at 
present is about $9 a ton, and this charge 
would give the steamer each trip about $100, 
as the road carriage portion, even by boats 
before the road is made, would not be above 
half. The question is a very serious one for 
the tin-miners. I fancy that at present they 
want also a little capital, and surely they 
might easily raise a loan with a lien on their 
tin, and the guarantee of the Selangor 
Government that a certain charge will be 
collected in repayment of the loanon all tin 
coming down. 

I think one of Rennie’s famine steamers at 
once on Klang River simply essential. 

The Tunku is hard up for money. I re- 
minded him of his promises to the Sultan, 
and told him he must accompany me and 
take some money to Langat. He at last 
managed to scrape together $500, and pro- 
mised to bring it to Langat with him to- 
morrow ; to which place as well as to Selangor * 
I have offered him and Mr. Davidson a 
passage. At noon to-day we landed properly, 
and paid an official visit to the Tunku. The 
secretariat was composed of intelligent and 
smart young fellows. 

In the evening Captain Powlett, Lieutenant 
Sulivan, Welner and I dined with the Tunku, 
and met Davidson, and a very good dinner 
he gave us. 

April 4.—We left. very early in the morn- 
ing, and had a tedious passage up to Langat 
as we hit the tides off badly ;‘the water was 
very low, and we had constantly to wait, and 
to be on the look out the whole way as to 
piloting the Avon. We got to Langat in the 
afternoon and sent ashore, but found the 
Sultan was away. Raja Kahar came off at 
once, and said Musah was praying and 
Yakub was sick. Kahar remained a long 
time. I desired him to send and tell the 
Sultan I had arrived, and would wait for his 
return, which I trusted he would hasten. I 
also expressed a wish to see Musah on board, 
and told Kahar to tell Yakub he must come. 
In the evening Musah came off with his child- 
ren. He remained a long time, and was very 
friendly with the Tunku. Kahar promised 
to accompany us in the morning up the 
Langat River, whither I purpose going as far 
as I can get the launch. 

April 5.—We left the ships at 5.50 a.m., 
and passed several very nice kampongs on 
each side of the river, which is wide and deep 
and the water quite fresh. In an hour we 
reached the house of Datoh Aru, but did not 
stop. A. little further than this the river has 
a curious fork, and forms a large island in 
the stream. We landed above this, at a 

* Kualn|§olangor, 
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village called Kampong Datoh Ali, and looked 
about us. The fruit-trees were fine and the 
houses very fair. The people, at present, 
were all away at the padi fields harvesting. 

They tell us that there are some tin-mines 
a good three days’ pull above where we now 
anchored, at 10.35 a.m., but they are worked 
entirely by Malays. 

The current here was very rapid, being 
over 44 miles; the water pretty clear, and the 
forest fine on each bank. Like Klang River, 
the ground on both sides is admirably adapted 
for padi, sugar-cane and|maize. 

After breakfast we returned, and found the 
Sultan had just arrived. I forwarded the 
presents the Governor had sent for him, and 
at an appointed hour landed to pay him a 
visit with Captain Powlett. He seemed very 
glad to see me, and came out to meet us both 
outside the palace and close to the landing- 

lace, which was at the houses down the 
eee River. He shook hands in a friendly 
way with the Tunku and Davidson, and the 
former handed over the bag of $500, which 
was removed inside. At the same time, the 
Tunku did not seem at home, though we 
tried to make him so as far as we could. The 
old gentleman was in great glee at the good 
crop of padi, which seems to have put every- 
one here in extra good spirits. What we saw 
was remarkably fine, for I counted on one 
stalk 420 grains. 

I questioned him as to how all was going 
on since the piracy on the Jugra River. He 
did not like it, but said all was now perfectly 
quiet. 

I asked for Yakub, and the Sultan sent for 
him. An answer soon came back that he could 
not come as he had a sore leg. The Sultan 
again desired his attendance, and again came 
an excuse. The Sultan then peremptorily 
ordered him to be brought, and carried if no 
other conveyance was at hand. He soon 
came, looking very frightened and hobbling 
with a stick; but after a time, and being 
seated, he recovered his composure. 

Several of the Chinese came to Loi Fat and 
told him that five or six Chinese were prison- 
ers here, having been taken during the late 
disturbances, and changed from one master 
to another several times since. I desired 
him to tell them that, if they came forward 
and asked me, I would do my best to get 
them away, and give them a passage to 
wherever they wanted to go. Accordingly 
five presented themselves and asked me to 
take them away. I told them I would do so 
if they came down to the boats that afternoon. 

Shortly after, one of Raja Yakub’s follow- 
ers came forward, during the Sultan’s absence 


from where we were sitting down, and said 
that a Chinese who owed Raja Yakub $13 
had run away, and gone on board the Pluto. 
Iasked Yakub his account of it. He told 
me that this man had come there as a refugee, 
had got into debt, and had endeavoured to 
escape. To do so he had taken a boat with 
him, which boat had been lost, and the man 
swam to a fishing-stake, whence he was 
rescued, Yakub claimed $13, the value of 
the boat, or the Chinaman’s services till 
it was paid. 

Ishortly referred Yakub to the Sultan if 
he had any complaint to make about people 
having taken refuge in the Pluto, and on the 
Sultan returning I referred the matter to 
him. He told me I might take all the people 
there if I liked. On Yakub remonstrating, 
he said, “Oh, this is only the work of these 
boys; tut, tut.” I therefore heard no more 
of any complaints. The old gentleman now 
got very fidgetty, and soon took off his coat. 
After an absence of half an hour he returned, 
heated and out of breath, having been assist- 
ing in catching a good-sized he-goat, of 
which he begged our acceptance. We were 
saluted, as on landing, at our departure, and 
we returned to the ships at about 5 p.m. 

April 6.—We left early in the morning, 
the Avon taking our place as nurse to the 
Mata-Mata. When we got to the Straits of 
Klang we separated; I proceeded in the 
Pluto to the North Sands to give the light- 
house people water, while the Avon worked 
her way alongshore to Selangor. 

I fell in at the North Sands with H.M.S. 
Charybdis, and sent letters by her to 
Singapore. In the afternoon we steamed 
across towards Selangor, and anchored off 
the bar. We fired several rockets and burnt 
blue-lights, but no signs of the Avon. 

April7—At daylight we discovered the 
Avon off Bukit Jeram working northward, and 
weighed anchor when she got near, as the 
tide was favourable. We piloted her over 
the bar, and let her drop her anchor just 
where the Rinaldo was when she came in and 
attacked the Forts here—or, rather, when she 
returned the Forts’ attack and demolished 
them. 

I find Davidson an excellent companion, 
and with a vast fund of information on most 
native subjects, but especially regarding 
Selangor. 

They had too high a royalty on tin here, 
but it is now fixed properly at one tenth. 
Boat-hire for tin from Kuala Lumpur to 
Klang is $1 a bhara, or three pikuls. This 
also shews that the steamer suggested by me 
before,on the Klang River, an Indian famine 
steam launch’ by Rennie, would pay well. 
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Captain Powlett joined me as soon as we 
anchored, and we went ashore. On the left 
bank under the Fort, some new bazaars are 
springing up, and there are a few on the low 
shore opposite. We were greeted by any- 
thing but a pleasant sight on landing. Some 
very troublesome freebooters, under a chief 
called Sultan Benkulen, have been at last 
killed by the Pahang people, and their heads 
are here lying on the jetty. 

The Fort is prettily situated, and one can 
see how strony a position it was, if it had 
been properly held when its then’ holders 
attacked the Rinaldo. The lower Fort was 
firmy on the Rinaldo at the same time. We 
noticed some fine old trees, still shewing 
signs of the havoe played by the heavy shells 
from our guns. 

We got away about 10 a.m., and steamed 
up the river as. far as I previously went in 
the Teazer and Pluto, and with the Teazer’s 
boats, but along a very different scene. As we 
left, the tide was strong against us, and our 
progress was not rapid. On the last occasion 
all the coconut plantations, which exist on 
both sides along this river so luxuriantly, 
teemed with life; and though the people 
seemed rather frightened and occasionally 
fled, there were plenty of them. Now, not 
asoul was to be seen. The houses had fallen, 
or are fast tumbling, down, and the coconut 
and fruit trees are covered with dense tangled 
creepers ; even the padi fields now are over- 
grown. Few people who have not seen it 
can form any idea of the results in such 
a tropical climate as this of a few months’ 
neglect. 

It appears that when Mashur came down 
here and took possession, these people were 
all made to tight by him, and when he was 
driven out they were afraid to remain lest. 
the Tunkw’s people should consider them 
enemies, and all bodily took their departure. 
Where they are now is matter of conjecture. 
Some few are known to be in Bernam, others 
have gone to Sungei Ujong, and a few to 
Malacca. 

It would be an excellent plan to import 
some families here now and settle them in all 
these fine villages, which otherwise must go 
to ruin. I should be inclined to publish a 
notice everywhere that all persons who have 
ever owned land or yardens on this river 
shall be reinstated in them and treated 
properly if they return within six months; 
but that if they remain lonyer their claims 
will not be entertained should other persons 
have been put into possession. 

After 2} hours’ steaming we at last see 
signs of smoke and pass a couple of houses 

hited. We now begin to yet into the 


region of sandy runs in the river, first one on 
the left bank, and then the next on the right. 

It took us 3} hours to reach the point 
which we reached with the Teazer’s boats in 
1871, where the river forks round an island 
and makes two channels—of which, however, 
only one is navigable for even a small boat. 
The river now varies, the turns are very 
sharp, and each of them has a projecting 
sand bank. The current here is very strong, 
and against us. Again the river becomes 
broader and deeper, and has little or no sand 
banks or reaches. We stopped at 2.40 p.m., 
as we could not get water enough for the 
launch. The current was then 460 feet a 
minute, or over five miles ‘an hour. 

We landed at an open place and found 
very high grass, with abundant tracks of 
“sladany,” a sort of bison, as far as I can 
understand from the tracks and from the 
native description of the beast. 

At 3.15 we retraced our steps, or rather 
headed the boat about and steamed down 
with the current. About 3.45 we got ashore, 
and just as we were getting clear saw what 
we all thought a sloth or bear ina tree. We 
fired away and believed it wounded, but it 
did not come down; and, when knocked to 
pieces, turned out to be a hornets’ nest. 

We reached the ship at dusk. 


April 8.—We landed early in the morning, 
and Captain Powlett and I walked up to the 
Fort, and had a good view of the country 
around. We then got under way and 
anchored off the Bernam River, about 1 p.m., 
about 6} miles from the shore. 

We entered the river in the launch, towing 
the Avon’s galley and cutter. The average 
depth going in over the bar between the 
fishing-stakes was 12 feet. The first houses 
we saw took us two hours to reach after 
entering the river, where we picked up a 
fisherman, and took him with us as a pilot. 
The river was very broad and a good depth. - 
Tide was with us, and the houses on both 
banks became now pretty frequent and 
continuous, 

At 5.50 p.m. we reached Bernam. The 
best houses and plantations seem to be on 
the right, or Perak bank. 

Rajas Maharis, Indut and Eddin at once 
came off to us, and we landed and met Raja 
Hitam. The house was very nicely arranged, 
though he did not expect us. Very few 
Chinese, but still a few traders, Hitain tells 
us that his own house is on the left bank, but 
he prefers living on the right. He saysall the 
people, even on the right bank, are not Perak 
but Selangor people, but find it the richer side. 
Judging by the trees the soil must be very 
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fine.. Hitam seemed very pleased to see Tunku 
Dia-ud-din and Mr. Davidson. He com- 
plains very bitterly of Syed Mashur and his 
prople. who are habitually annoying him and 

ringing trouble into Bernam. It is asserted 
that he is now collecting men at Kinta, where 
Raja Ismail is with the regalia; but this 
must be received eum grano. 

Thad some conversation with Hitam about 
the boundary. He explained to me that 
there were some tin-mines at the head of the 
river at a place called Slim, and that there 
were constant disputes here as to whether 
it was Perak or Selangor. He quite admitted 
that the right bank was Perak and the left 
bank Selangor, and seemed quite ready to 
acknowledge the Sultan of Perak as his 
Suzerain on one side, and the Sultan of 
Selangor as the de facto ruler on the other. 

I arranged to take his brother Indun with 
me to see the Sultan of Perak; and after 
explaining to him all that had happened at 
Pulau Pangkor, and that there was now a 
Police Station there with a European, and 
warning him at the same time that he must 
not permit any troublesome characters, such 
as Mashur, to harbour in Bernam at all, we 
left at 7.30 p.m. The river here is four 
fathoms deep and very wide. The tide was 
then making, and in consequence it was mid- 
night before we reached the ships, but with- 
out any contretemps. 


We here take leave of the Diary, the next 
entry relating to the Dindings and so on to 
Perak. Doubtless Mr. Birch foresaw a great 
future for Selangor, but we think he can 
scarcely have imagined that the notes he 
jotted down in Klang would ultimately be 
printed in that, in those days, almost in- 
accessible place Kuala Lumpur. 


eoeccoocoe: 


AN INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


My Dear Ogrnopocta,—I must tell you 
about a delightful trip we had to Kuala Langat 
and Sepang the other day. We started, in the 
Resident’s “ Special,” about 3 p.m. for Klang, 
where the s.y. Hemeralda was waiting for us. 
We got on board with our “ barang barang,” 
and steamed down the river and along the 
coast, arriving near the mouth of the Jugra 
River the next morning, in torrents of rain, 
and with a strong brecze blowing, and a cer- 
tain amount of sea on. We waited a little for 
the rain to stop and then got into the Esmer- 
alda’s boat, as the Abdul Samad, which was 
near at hand waiting to take us up the river, 
was bobbing about in the liveliest way, making 
it very awkward for me to get on board. And 
here comes what might have been a very un- 
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comfortable adventure. Thinking it would be 
quicker for the Abdul Samad to tow us we 
fastened ourselves on, and she went ahead; 
but what with the waves taking the hout’s 
head round, and the Abdul Samad giving us 
a series of tugs in an opposite direction we 
were as nearly as possible over several times. 
Very soon, luckily for us, the rope broke, and 
the Malays took to their oars, and there was 
a distinct look of relief on all our faces. We 
were soon over the bar, and in smooth water, 
when we got on board the Abdul Samad and 
steamed up the river, with its endless mangrove 
banks, arriving at Sepang two hours later. It 
is a rising little place, chiefly owing to a certain 
Chinese Towkay, who has large gambier and 
pepper plantations there, employing some 
undreds of coolies. The town has to be laid 
out, and roads made, which are sadly wanted. 
This is to be done on the arrival of the District 
Officer, who is to be appointed shortly. 

The police, a rather sad-looking row of some 
twenty Malays, were inspected by one of our 
party; other business was transacted, and we 
finally finished up by eating pears and a weird 
sort of plum at the Towkay’ 's house. Then 
back to the Abdul Samad, taking with us a 
considerable amount of Sepang mud on our 
boots. Down the river, and back to the Esmer- 
alda. By this time the skies were blue, and 
the sea quite smooth, and we had a delightful 
two hours to Kuala Langat. The beautiful 
Jugra Hill is the prominent feature of this 
part of Selangor ; it seems to rise up suddenly 
from the flat lands along the coast and can be 
seen for miles. Kuala Langat appears to nestle 
underneath it. We landed on the little pier, 
passed the Resident’s guard of honour, and 
mounted the steep ascent to the District 
Officer's pretty bungalow, whence one has a 
beautiful view of the winding river; this we 
admired very much, after having done justice 
to a most excellent tiffin. 

The chief object of our visit to Kuala Langat 
was an audience which the Resident wished to 
have with the Sultan. It was arranged for 
7 p.m.; accordingly 6.30 found us wending our 
way along the picturesque road leading to the 
Istana. It was dark by the time we reached 
there. 

From what I could see, His Highness’s 
palace consists of several attap-roofed bun- 
galows with nothing at all imposing except, 
perhaps, the gateway, which was built a little 
while ago, but which the Sultan does not care 
about, preferring to use a short cut through a 
hedgeto his domain,and the Audience Chamber, 
a good sized room round which some Malays 
were nailing up candles, giving a general im- 
pression(of heing rather behind time. In the 
middle of the room was a large table coveredA 
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with a white cloth, and chairs round it, the 
one at the head being of a superior appearance 
to the rest with some gilt about it. This is the 
Sultan’s Chair of State. 

Round the room were framed photographs 
of the Queen and various Members of the 
Royal Family, Sir Andrew Clarke and a 
few others ; also the gold tablet presented 
by the Emperor of China in recognition 
of the Sultan’s contribution to the Chinese 
Famine Fund. While we were waiting the 
Raja Muda (the Sultan’s grandson and 
Heir to the Throne) came in, dressed in 
European clothes, and took his seat with us 
at the table. After a few minutes we heard 
some shuffling outside and two Malay boys 
with lighted candles appeared walking side- 
ways into the room, and a few paces behind 
them was His Highness the Sultan of Selangor, 
dressed in what appeared at first sight to be 
a very hurried toilet with his jacket flung 
over his shoulder. He wore a picturesque 
embroidered turban with a large protuberance 
in front, which, I was told, none but Royal 
Malays can wear, and a reddish coloured 
sarong. He is an old man of over seventy, 
with keen bright eyes, fine features and digni- 
fied manners. After shaking hands with the 
Resident and all of us—his numerous atten- 
dants squatting down behind him, the Sword- 
bearer being quite close by—the Sultan sat 
himself down in his chair, and with some 
difficulty pulled his silk jacket on. I must 
tell you that his coming in without his jacket 
was quite right according to Malay etiquette, 
for it shewed that he was unarmed. His 
putting it on was a concession to European 
customs, for as a general rule he goes about 
Kuala Langat without one. Two large 
diamonds glittered on the collar, otherwise 
he wore no jewels. He seemed very interested 
in all the Resident talked to him about, his 
chief reply being “ Ah, banyak bagus !” 

He laughed a good deal, and not always in 
the right place; for instance, when he heard 
that the Resident was leaving Selangor at 
the end of the year he laughed heartily, and 
then said his heart was very sore to hear it. 
And when he was told how much the Pahang 
war was costing this State, he laughed im- 
moderately. Most people think that it is 
nothing to laugh at! 

After saying apologetically he had nothing 
to offer us, the Sultan gave an order to one of 
his attendants and presently some coconuts 
in a brass bow! were brought in: glasses were 
put on the table and we were each given some 
of the water to drink. Soon after we got 
up to go, the Sultan shaking hands again 
with each of us, and we went out into the 

lit verandah. 


From there, turning round to have a last 
look, I saw the old man sitting quite still in 
his Chair of State, the diamonds on his jacket 
sparkling in the dim light of the candles, 
with all his attendants round him, and I 
could not help wondering what his thoughts 
were, whether he was thinking of the duys 
that are no more, when he was an indepen- 
dent ruler of his country with no British 
Resident to advise or consult with. Someone 
suggested it was far more probable that he 
was longing for the first moment that he 
could get back to his betel nut, and divest 
himself of the hateful jacket. But somehow 
I think better of the ald man. 

The next morning, at the request of the 
Resident, he sent two of his precious posses- 
sions for us to see. One was a gold kris, the 
sheath beautiful, worked all over with a kind 
of gold wire, a large ruby in the middle, and 
the handle of carved ivory. The other was a 
large belt ornament, also of worked gold, with 
a large uncut sapphire in the middle. Both 
were of beautiful workmanship, and must 
be very valuable. The next day saw us back 
in Kuala Lumpur. 

And now I shall expect you to send me an 
account of your trip to Kuala Selangor, so 
don’t forget. 

Your affectionate Cousin, 
Lakvit1a. 
Kuala Lumpur, 30th August, 1892. 


reeeoecccocoocoooooes 


MY LETTER BOX. 
(See a late number of “ Truth.”) 
Tue following are replies to enquiries from 
various investors :— 
GovERNMENT, ETC., Bonps. 

Pahang Recruit.—1. Orang Kaya bonds are 
likely to prove remunerative. 2 and 3. Hold 
Pahang internals for an improvement. 

Selangor Menang.—1. I can give you no in- 
formation on this feature. 2. Langtrys and 
Pattis are the best. 


Banks, TRusts AND FINANCIAL. 

Pater—1. Iam sorry that you put all my 
money on deposit with this concern. Had you 
asked for my advice, as others have, I should 
not now be a beggar. 

Actor.—l. I do not approve of the other 
bank (No. 1.) nor of the concern No, 2, but 
you must use your wits or those of your 
stockbroker to yet out of them. 2. You will 
be relieved to find that the second scare was 
a misapprehension on my part. 

M. D.—1. Ifyou go speculating in bulls to 
this reckless extent, and come a cropper, you 
will have nobody but yourself to blame. 2. I 
should prefer something big-in Borueos. 
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Collector —1. Perfectly safe. 2. 1 would 

lay two ponies to one upon the event. 
Home Rais, Etc. 

*Arry.—l. Wait for the completion of the 
Klang Docks, Kuala Selangor-super-mare and 
Bernam Bay Railway. 2. Don’t be in too 
great a hurry about this. 

Suffering Visitor—1. Government rolling 
stock may improve if you sit tight and hold 
on long enough. 2. They have had excellent 
dividends all along. 

First Sod.—1. Certainly hold Rawang de- 
ferred. 2. They will be unequal at starting. 
Minne Swares. 

Querist—You cannot do better than the 
Klang Gold Mining Company, now speculat- 
ing for a rise. 

Sakei—1. The “True Green”, is a good 
mine. 2. There is a large group of mines of 
this name, so pray be careful. 

Ursa Minor. 
eeeccsoccccosooooocs 


Correspondence. 


THE KUALA LUMPUR “GRAND.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 
Sir,—I am sorry to say that I can fully 
endorse the statements of “A Suffering Visi- 


tor” with reference to the Kuala Lumpur’ 


Rest House. 

One extremely bad point seems to me that 
the limited number of bed-rooms generally 
makes it impossible, whenever there is a 
gathering of the clans, to get a bed-room to 
one’s-self : a sitting-room is of course not to 
be thought of, and all privacy is quite out of 
the question. 

It has been suggested as an excellent way 
of ventilating the grievance that a visiting 
cricket team should be lodged there for the 
night: they would certainly notice many 
little defects to which we have been blind, 
but they would with equal certainty “ raise 
Cain,” and I shudder to think of the con- 
sequences. 

I believe it is a fact that overtures formerly 
made to the Government upon the subject of 
an hotel were rejected owing to some diffi- 
culty about site. Is this difficulty still insur- 
mountable? Neither Rome was—nor the 
Kuala Lumpur “Grand” Hotel will be— 
built in a day, but surely meanwhile the Rest 
House might be made tolerable, and the 
number of our suffering visitors and residents 
be kept as small as possible. 


I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
A Surrering REsipEnt. 
Kuala Lumpur, Ist October, 1892. 


“DUMB CREATURES WE HAVE CHERISHED 
HERE BELOW.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal, 

Sir,—It would not be easy to improve 
upon the article by “ Harley” which appeared 
in the first number of the Journal : everybody 
who approaches the subject of cruelty to 
animals labours more or less under the dis- 
advantage of having to repeat—and while 
repeating to render interesting—many things 
which we have all heard before, and I must 
say that “ Harley” seems to have stood the 
ordeal successfully. 

Still there are one or two minor matters— 
for even an article by “ Harley” has its 
“spots”—which will perhaps bear a little 
further explanation. 

In the first place, somewhat unaccountably, 
he makes no mention of the maltreatment of 
other animals besides gharry-ponies, and there 
is nothing in his article to shew whether the 
inspection of which he is thinking is or is not 
to be confined to the regulated inspection of 
gharries and their ponies by a competent offiver 
appointed for the purpose. In my experience, 
all classes of “dumb creatures” are equally 
“cherished” by the native. Bullocks are 
revoltingly maltreated and sometimes maimed 
just as much as gharry ponies, and should 
be equally looked after. They are not so 
much noticed: by the European, because he 
does not as a rule have to travel behind them, 
and many of those used up-country he never 
sees ; yet. some of the very worst instances of 
cruelty are those of driving yoke-galled or 
maimed cattle. What would surprise a visitor, 
perhaps, is the publicity of it all. A lady 
assured me the other day that she had scen 
some Klings attempting to “break” a pony 
into a cart by harnessing him to a log of wood 
so heavy that he could scarcely move it, and 
that in order to make him “go” they had 
fastened ropes tightly about his fetlocks and 
“haled” him by these till his legs were badly 
raw and bleeding. And this was done in 
broad daylight. 

To return to the subject of gharries, will 
the Police or the Sanitary Board kindly in- 
form me as to the present practice in the filling 
up of licences? They were formerly issued 
without endorsing the maximum number of 
passengers to be carried, and as I believe 
the regulations provide for the punishment of 
drivers who carry passengers in excess of the 
number to be endorsed on the licence, it 
seems a pity that this loophole at least 
should not be closed to the ingenious cruelty 
of the native syces. 

Lam, Sir, yours obediently, 


QUERIST. 
Kuala Lumpur, 26th September, 1892. 
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SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 


Orders for the Month of October, 1892. 
Firemen on Dory. 
Week ending Oct. 2nd...Fireman Askey, J. 


a 3 9th... Cowell 

- » 16th... ,, Cormac 

” » 28rd... 4, Charter 

5 Nov. 6th.. ss Buchanan 


Firemen are reminded of Regulation 17 as 
regards their turn of duty for the week, which 
will be enforced after Ist September, 1892. 

Driuu. 

Wet Drill in full uniform on Wednesday, 
26th, and Friday, 28th October, at the Station, 
at 5.15 a.m. Dry Drill in undress uniform 
at the same hour on all other Wednesdays 
and Fridays in the month. 

MEETING. 

The Committee of Management meet in 
the Secretary’s Office, the Selangor Club, at 
6 p.m., on Tuesday, 18th October, 1892. The 
Members are the Officers and Firemen Lott, 
Buchanan and Cormac. 

RESIGNATION. 

The resignation of Mr. H. Hiittenbach, 
Lieutenant, A Company, owing to the pres- 
sure of his other engagements, has been 
accepted. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Fireman H. E. Disbrowe has been appoint- 
ed Lieutenant, A Company, vice Mr. Hiitten- 
bach resigned. Fireman Cormac (No.8) to be 
No. 3, Steam Fire Engine. Fireman Lott 
(No. 7) to be No. 8, No. 2 Reel. Fireman 
Maartensz (No. 9) to be No. 7, No. 1 Reel. 
N.B.—Gentlemen wishing to join the Brigade 

should communicate with the Hon. 
Secreta 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH. 
(Anglican.) 
Chaplain, The Rev. Frank W. rs Haines, B.A. 


Daily—Matins TA5 AM. 


Holydays—Matins . AM, 
Evensong and Sermon 5.— P.M. 
Sundays— 

Matins, Sermon, and Celebration of peel 
Communion : . 8.— AM. 
Sunday School 9.15 a.m. 

Mission Service for Rnglish-speaking 
Chinese in Chinese School... o 915 AM. 
Evensong and Sermon 3. P.M. 


ST. JOHN THE EV. ANGELIST, 
(Roman Catholic.) 
Vicar, The Rev. Charles Leteasier, M. App. 
Hoty Mass :— 
Sundays . &— am. 
(Sermons in English and in Chinese) 
Week Days . a ‘ 6.30 AM. 
When there is a Feast a TAM, 
Emory day “ Instructions ” for the converts at 
- Mission House. 
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JOTTINGS PAST AND PRESENT. 
pee Ce ace 
Published Fortnightly. 


Annual Subscription $ 5.00 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Quarter column and under— 
First insertion... j «. =$ 1.00 
Subsequent insertion, each » 0.25 


Over a quarter and under half a column— 
First insertion $ 1.50 
Subsequent insertion, cach. » 0.50 

Over half a column and up to a whole 

column— 

First insertion a se w $ 2.50 
Subsequent insertion, each . wey 1.00 
Double the above rates across the page. 
Special Te Terms for Twelve > Months. 


TABLE 0: OF DISTANCES FROM 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


To Miles. | REMARKS. 
Pudoh_... a ay 1} | Cart Road 
Cheras.. an eee} AL Do. PS. 
Kajang ... G ve] 15 Do. P.S. 
Reko ack ae «| 18) | Bridle-path, P. 8. 
Semenyih w.{ 21} ) Cart Road, P.S. 
Beranang ; 2% | Bridle-path, P.S. 
Seremban, Sungei Ujong 43 Do. P.S. 
Ampang ... Rs ae 6 | Cart Road 
Batu Village 4} Do. P.S. 
Batu Caves ‘ 8 | Do. 

Rawang ... ae Pre ef Do. P.S. 
Serendah ... iat se { 23 Do. PLS. 
Batang Yam 293 Do. P.S. 
Kuala Kubu Z we | 882 Do. P.S. 
Sangka Dua fas «| 48 | Bridle-path, P. 8. 
Tras, Pahang... we | 66 Do. 
Raub do. oS Coed Peet Do. 
Kalumpang sie «| 50 | Cart Road, P.S 
Tanjong-Malim, Ulu 

Bernam___.. we] 54 Do. P.S. 


~ Saddle Ponies, Gharries, and Bullock Carts can 
be obtained at the Central Police Station, Kuala 
Lumpur; and, as a rule, at Cheras and Kajang. 
Gharries can be obtained at Batu Village, and Ponies 
and Bullock Carts at Rawang and Kuala Kubu. 
TABLE OF HACKNEY CARRIAGE 
FARES. 
Hire for a day of cight hours ... + $2.00 
Within Town Limits, per mile or part of amile 0.15 


Beyond own Limits, per mile - 0.20 
For every hour’s detention - 0.10 
For every day of detention (24 hours) 1.50 


Whena aye is taken to and from any place 
over ten miles distant, no extra charge shall be 
made for detention, provided the return journey is 
made on the(same duyjas the journey out, or on the 
following day. 
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{ 
Jove SELANGOR GOVERNMENT R AILWAY. Special Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. | 
PRES Passenger Train Service. | ] Per PIKUL. ; 
5 s ae 
waex Days. Pal 1 
Sas ee SUNDAYS. g \ STATIONS. A 
« fo eo ee 2 
" DOWN. aw, | PM. | S 
Kuala Lumpur +: Dep.| 7.00 12 Noon nel 
Pouligeus is epee 12.20 P.M. | Klangond Batu ‘Tiga {3 
Batu Tiga .-- ies ese TO 12.50 » ay | Do. Petaling a 
Me . yur (21 
Klang Arr. | 8.15 1.30 » 2 | Be Kenn r 2 
ij Klang _Dep.| 9.00 | 5.00 | 400 » 3) Do. Rawang 5) 3 
Batu Tiga --- » | 935 5.35 | 4.35 5» 41 Doe. Serendah 
Petaling --- * |10.00 | 6.00 5.00» 13 | K. Lipr. & Bar Tiga {14 
' 2 rs 2 ‘ 3 | Do. Petaling .. 
Kuala Lumpur --- Arr. |10.15 | 6.15 5.15 ow» 1 Do. Kepong 
y tu at 15 Do. Kuang 
w Do. Rawang .- 


: The up Sunday train does not leave Klang until w Do. _Serendah ... 
Pog after the arrival there of the 8.8. Sappho. On Good 
Friday and Christmas Day trains run as on Sunday. The above rates include loading into, and unloading from, 


5 the railway wagons. 
(The following Fates and Rates are drawn up £0 Burjucks or Asses 74 cents each per mile: minimum charge 


apply also to the Extension, which will shortly be per truck 82.00. ‘ 


open to traffic.) Carvings, Tz} cents each per mile: minimum charge perf 
truck $4, 
FROW : Passenger Fares: Carte 10 cents each per mile: minimum charge per truck 83. : 
z Horses and Ponies, including Syce with each Animal, 10 cents 
a z 5 each per mile + minimum charge PeT truck 33. ' 
ag STATIONS. Calves, Pigs, Sheep and Goats 56 cents each any distance. : 
ves) \ 
Mis. Classification of Goods for Traffic by Goods Train. y 
|.Klang and Batu Tiga a 2a 
% Do. Petaling lst CLAss Goops.—Arrack, Beer, Wine, Spirits, 
2 Do. K. Lumpur ete., in cask or pottle, Crockery, Glassware, Manu- 
ES De ied factured Tobacco, Kerosine Oil, Manchester Goods 
R Do. pee and all goods of similar nature not otherwise pro- 
47 Do. _Serendah H vided for. 
33. | K. Lumpur & Batu Tiga. A 
5 Do. Petaling 2np CLASS Goops.—Flour, Oil (except Kero- 
is Dos Ken sine), Salt, Ice, Vegetables, Sugar, unmanufactured 
2» Do. Rawang OO} 40) | 2.25. 1.50 0.60 sine), Salt Jeuumilar goodsnot otherwise provided for 
Bs Do. Serendah . 50 | 2.82) 1.88) 0.75 , P 
3ep CLAss Goons.—Mineral Class goods in lots 
of iess than 50 pikuls, Charcoal, Fish (fresh, dried 
aoe tar Cpchete Realy by piri Train. or salted), Game, Fresh Meat, Rice, Salt Provisions 
= (Not exceeding 5 catties in WOR: 5 cents. y i ‘ = 
a Over ' cat te ottot over we cates, Senta . Fi (wet), and native agricultural produce generally. 
s ver FG eatties, 20 cents, for the first 10 catties an : iy nk 
a Trent for every two catties in exeess thereof. Minezan Cass Goons in lots of 50 pikuls or 
33) Passengers’ Excess Lugenee, 3 cent per catty. over—Pig Iron, Turf, Common Bricks, Stones, (in 
ED Does, cents ow She Feta each the rough), Ballast, Coal, Sand, Cinders, Clay, Coke, 
3 Fin Sicishas, ‘si pe Di pteiiuag Ashes, Gravel, Lime, Firewood, Jungle Posts, 
Horses and Ponies, including syce with each animal, Planks, Beams and unwrought timber generally. 
{2b cents each per mile: Mnanmim charge per truck $3. 

Carriaxes and Trane 1g cents each per mile: minimum Rates between intermediate Stations and for 
charge per truck $3, i H ocifies 
ceereednnd Traps, 15 cents each Per mile: minimum Machinery, Timber and other pulky and unspe cified 

charge per truck $4. goods can, be, ee on app en peing 
made to the Tratic Superintendent or Station 
Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. Masters. s 
: | Mineral 
8 | Class, 50 
a STATIONS. | pikuls tots Coast Mar. Service BY 8.7. “« ABDUL 
z | or over, per fe 
a | | pikul. SAMAD,” FROM Kana FOR— 
OG ae eee eral 
Miles. a es Kuata SELANGOR: Kuata Lanoat: 
9. | Klangand Batu Ti at 09 Departure. Arrival. | Departure. Arrival. 
, ies , 3 
vv Do, Petaling | a a Bw Oct. 17 «- Oct. 21 1Oct. 10 Oct. 13 
2 Do. Lumpur | ‘sg | 37 | 28 15 31 Nov. 4 4 7 
2 Do. Kepang «| 82 | 4 a, aM, ASR . » » 7 
ore Do. Ruane el 78 oo a \ a Nov. 14 - 1 | Nov. 7 + Nov. 10 
oe 5 AWANK + wi t » 28 ec. 2 Zoi. 24+ 
47 Do. Serendah | 98 | 7 31 sy é ~ | Doe Seett ie 
13 | K. L'pr. & Bata Tiga, 30 | 2+ wi ou Dec. 12 » {Dee 5 Dec. 8 
5 Do. Petaling 24 | 9 | it | oo ” 26...» 30 | » 9 we» 22 
@ Do. Kepons uw | 19 a i a 
5 yo Ruane | 3 | SF a 2 The hour of sailing from Klang will be 12 noon 
; 4 3 2 | ; se 
2 ing Lape inal ‘S \ . ro q calling at Pulau Ketam and Kapar when occasion 
\ requires. 


———————— 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT. 


Steamers. Zz Plying Between. 
& 


Singapore, Malacca 
Sappho* —... | 329 and, Riang, once @ 
week. 


Singapore, Malacca, 
Port Dickson and 
Klang once a week, 


re, Malacca, 


Sin) 
P. Dickson, Klang, 
Penang, returning 


Billiton _...| 195} 
Ban Whatt Hin| 1953/5 D2 


Hye Leong ... | 295} Do. 
Pegu ... ++ | 84819 alternate weeks by 
same ports, 

Penang and Klang. 
Singapore, Malacca, 
P. Dickson, ‘Klang 
and Telok Anson 
once a Week, on her 
return from Telok 
Anson does not call 
ut Klang, 


Gympie 


Malacca¢ ... | 405 Do. 


Singapore, Malacca 
and Kling once 
week, 


Chow Phya ... | 370| Hock San 


és ke fe Singapore, Malacca, 
Amherst wee [1 : ort. Dickson an 
Kit | Kiang once'n week, 
' 
Singapore, Malacca, 
Do. Dickson, Klang 
Boon San II, 41 E and Kuala Selangor 
once a week, 


Sri Hong Ann | 108]? 
J 


Penang, Klang and 
‘i IH. Hutten- ( Malaces, return 

+ y 3 | Malacca, returnin; 
Teutonia t ... | 260) yooh & Co. {| eid Khing’ once 4 


week, 


* The * Sappho” leaves Singapore every Saturday at 4P.M., 
arrives at Malacca at 44.M. on Sunday ; leaves Malacca the 
same day até a, ng at Klang at 4in the evening, On 
e return voyage, le: Klang on the following Tu y 
arriving wt Malacca at 4 a.m. on Wednes 
acca at 6 A.M. i 


+ The * Malacca” leaves Klang for Telok Anson at & P.M" 
on Fri 

t The 
days. 


‘eutonia” leaves for Mulacca at 5 P.M. on Thurs- 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Singapore, every week, calling at Malacca. 

Sunday ++» 8.8. Chow Phya 
Monday . 8.8, Ban Whatt Hin 
Monday . 8.8. Sri Hong Ann * 
Tuesday . 8.8. Sappho 
Wednesay . 8.8. Pegu or Hye Leong 
‘Thursday . 38. Amherst* and Billiton 
Saturday . 88. Boon San 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klung for 
Penang, every week. 


Tuesday... 5 pm. 8.8. Gympie 
Friday 5 Py s.s. Pegu or Hye Leong 
Saturday ... 5 p.m. ... 8.8. Teutonia and Gympie 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Kuala Selangor, every week. 


Sunday . lear. ... 8.8. Sri Hong Ann 
Wednesday ... 8 A.M. 8.8. Billiton 
* 'y . OPM. ... 838. Boon San 


* Culls at Port Dickson. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue Post Orricz, Kuara Lumpur, will he “pen 
for General Business and Sale of Stamps — Week 
days—8 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. ; Sundays and Holidays— 
10 a.M.to 2 pm. and 5 to 6.30 p.m. On Sundays 
when there is no outward mail the office will not be 
opened before 5 p.m. 

Registration: Week days—8 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
8to4p.m.; Holidays—11 a.m. to 2 p.m, 

Money Orders: Week days—11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
3to4pm. Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

“ Selangor” Stamps must be used for all letters 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Native 
States; “ Straits Settlements” Stamps to places 
outside the above limits. 

The Telegraph Office will be open on—Week 
days—7 am. to 7 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
8 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 5 p.m, 

Telegraph Rates: From any office to any other 
office within the State, 10 cents for the first 5 
words or under, 2 cents for every additional word 
or under. Name and address of receiver trans- 
mitted free. 


Per word from any office in Selangor to— 


Aden +..$1.89| New Zealand ++ $1.94 

Burmah North Africa 
Ceylon y be 20.78 (Egyptexcep’d) § asd 
Egypt ie - 1.59] Pahang * ... +++ 0.04 
Europe (Russia ? Penang * 0.04 
and Turkey; 1.54! Perak* ... +++ 0.02 
excepted) 5 Queensland we 1.64 
India ses ++. 0.74] Singapore ... «+» 0.19 
Hongkong . + 1.04/ South Australia... 1.09 
Japan + 2.19] Sumatra +. 0.69 
Java + 0.49! Sungei Ujong * 0.04 
Jelebu * -- 0.02} Tasmania ... 1.29 
Malacca* ... «+. 0.04} Victoria 1.14 
New South Wales... 1.14) West Australia... 1.14 
ae 2.59 


New York ... - 1.84) Zanzibar 


Addresses charged for to all places outside the Straits 
Settlements and Native States telegraph systems, 


* Minimum charge 20 cents per message. 
Telegraph Stations: Batu Tiga, Jugra, Kajang, 
Klang, Kuala Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selangor, 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Serendah. 


Porterage Charges : 


Telegraph Station. Place in Vicinity. Charge. 
Kajang Semenyih $ 0.50 
Do. . Cheras ... » 0.35 
Do. ite .. Beranang » 100 
Kuala Lumpur ... Pudoh ... » O15 
Do. w. Batu » 0.35 

Do. - Batu Caves » 0.50 

Do. . Hawthornden... » 0.40 
Raub Tras » 0.75 


Mails are despatched from Kuala Lumpur by 
Runners to Ulu Selangor daily except Sundays, 
and close at 11 a.m.; to Kuala Langat, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, closing 2 p.m.; Ulu Pahang, Monday, 
11 a.m.; Kuala Selangor, Mondays and Thursdays, 
2 p.m; Kajang, daily, except Sundays, 11 a.m. 
Mails for Kuala Lumpur leave Ulu Selangor daily, 
except Sundays, 6P.m.; Kuala Langat, Sundays and 
Wednesdays; Ulu Pahang, Saturdays; Kuala Selan- 
gor, Tuesdays and Fridays; Kajang, daily, except 
Sundays, 11.30 a.m. 
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Notes and Hews. 


THE rumour of a terrible disaster has 
reached us from Singapore The P. & O. 8.8. 
Bokhara, bound from Shanghai to Hongkong, 
is reported to have been wrecked in the Pes- 
eadore Channel, near Formosa, and to have 
gone down with the loss of all but 20 hands. 
At the time of goiug to press, the names of 
the handful of survivors had not transpired, 
but the Hongkong cricket team are said to 
have been on board, and, if rumour should 
be confirmed, our deepest sympathy is due 
to those whom we have met in friendly 
rivalry on the cricket field. 


Tae second batch of Burmah criffins arrived 
in Kuala Lumpur by the evening train on the 
12th October, and the following 3 morning were 
measured and drawn for. They are a very 
fair lot of ponies, but small, with one or two 
exceptions. A young, dark ersam-coloured 
pony drawn by Mr. W. Dunmen was about 
the best of the bunch, and looks as if he ought 
to gallop. A larger cob-built pony, drawn by 
Mr. C. M. Cumming. should be a good useful 
animal, if nota flyer. The price of ‘the griffins, 
all things considered, is rather a long one; 
more especially as they are really a very 
scratch lot, one or two of them being old ponies 
that have evidently been used in harness for 
many years, while others are quite voung and 
comparatively unbroken. One member of the 
Gymkhana Club, who was looking on at the 
parade of ponies on the plain, which much re- 
sembled-a small horse fair, remarked that the 
introduction of these yriffins into Selangor 
will do much to improve the class of gharry 
ponies in Kuala Lumpur. This, being rightly 
considered a low form of sarcasin, passed with- 
outcomment. All the ponies should be entered 
for the Griffin Race whenever the next meet- 
ing takes place, and ar i 
PNAS Wie Paes ts 
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ConsIDERABLE alterations are being made 
in connection with the building of the New 
Railway Station at Kuala Lumpur. The 
channel of the Klang River is being diverted, 
and the old bed filled up. When the work is 
complete, the old terminus will probably be 
altered by running that end of the line 
straight up to the. goods sheds. The old 
station will be pulled down, and the road 
outside widened some fourteen feet by adding 
to the embankment. This road, beyond all 
doubt, is dangerously narrow, and it will be 
a great boon to Kuala Lumpur to possess a 
reasonably broad thoroughfare at this spot, 
which is so often thronged with the army 
of the “ great Unwashed.” The road between 
the New Station and Hospital Road has been 
raised several feet, and this is also a distinct 
improvement. 


Tue Tamil element is a not unimportant 
factor in our population, and it is interes 
to note anything which seems to promise an 
improvement of their condition. Hitherto 
there has been in force a custom or unwritten 
law by which the high-class Tamil lost caste 
on yoing beyond the seas. Hence the fact 
that so many high-caste Tamil women in 
our midst have married husbands of the 
lowest caste. At length, however, the initia- 
tive towards the abolition of this senseless 
custom has been taken by the northern pro- 
vinces in a great council of leading Hindus, 
whenit was decided aftera prolonged discussion 
that. there was nothing in their sacred books 
(whether in the © Shastas” or * Vedas”) to 
sanction this ‘ excommunication” of emi- 
grants. There seems every ground for hoping 
that the more enlighted policy will prevail, 
and that having been adopted by the Hindus 
of the north, it will not be rejected by the 
Tamils of the south: when the reform is once 
carried, it willbe @ powerful agent in the 
amelioration of the condition of many of our 


ny 
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Exsewuere will be found a short article 
on the Selangor Club; while acknowledging 
our indebtedness to its contributor, we must 
draw attention to the omission of mention of 
what everyone considers the greatest factor 
in the Club’s recent popularity, and conse- 
quent prosperity, and that is the indefatig- 
able energy of its Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. 
Huttenbach. It is not too much to say that 
it is solely owing to the efforts of this gentle- 
man that the liquidation mentioned in the 
article has been averted. 


A GeyneraL Meetine of the Selangor 
Rifle Association will be held at the Selangor 
Club, on Friday evening, October 21st, at 
6 p.m. New Officers and Committee will be 
elected and the financial position of the Asso- 
ciation considered. The Committee hope 
that everyone in any way interested in rifle 
shooting will attend. The Martini-Henry 
rifles are expected next month; and later on 
matches with the neighbouring States and 
other Associations will be arranged. An ac- 
count of the practises and shooting in the 
match ayainst British North Borneo will 
shortly be given. 


Tue first General (Annual) Meeting of the 
Selangor Scientific Society is announced for 
the Ist proximo, to be held at ‘School 
Raja” Jalan Raja, at 9 p.m. The business 
will be (1) to pass the Rules of the Society ; 
(2) to receive names of members; and (3) to 
transact any other business that may be 
brought before the meeting. 


A Lapy correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing :—“ On Monday, the 10th October, the 
Band gave its monthly ‘moonlight serenade’ 
at the Selangor Club. Nothing was wanting 
to make the performance complete but the 
moon. In the words of the old song, she 

Hid her light, 
From the heavens that night. 

Her absence, however, was in a measure com- 
peusated by the light from numerous Chinese 
lanterns which, after 9 p.M., gave the Club a 
really charming appearance, some of them 
encircling the Band-stand, others studding 
the green, and yet others festooning the 
verandahs. Duringthe playing of the first piece 
a slight shower of rain fell, and some fears 
were expressed for the success of the perform- 
ance; but the wind rising, the rain fortu- 
nately ceased. Assembled inthe Club verandahs 
were a good many members, including about 
a dozen ladies. In the intervals of the music 

company was treated to an excellent 
of fireworks; and rockets, catherine 


wheels, roman candles, crackers,and coloured 
lights, combined with the music to render it 
a most enjoyable evening.” 


AND a correspondent, of the sterner sex, 
favours us with a note on the same subject :— 
“On festive occasions our Celestial friends 
have to keep their fireworks under proper 
control. Having in view the value of the 
force of example, it is difficult to account for 
the pyrotechnic display at the Selangor Club 
the other evening—it was not, by the way, the 
5th of November. There was an important 
billiard match in progress at the time, and the 
coolness of the players under fire was very 
praiseworthy. Perhaps the fireworks were 
acting proxy for the moon, which was adver- 
tised, but owing probably to some slight 
indisposition was unable to appear.” 


Tuere is a Chinese Club in Kuala Lumpur, 
and Khoo Mah Lek is its President. On 
Saturday, the 15th inst., some athletic sports 
were held there. The programme comprised 
sixteen events, which included sprinting and 
jumping; hurdle, sack and egg-and-spoon- 
racing ; putting the shot, tug-of-war, hiscuit- 
eating, duck catching in the river, ete. We are 
not in a position yet to keep a staff of young 
men to turn on as reporters at the shortest 
notice, so we cannot give our readers an ac- 
count of the sports. We can, however, quote 
the last item of the programme, which shews 
that, though far removed from that “right 
little, tight little island,” loyalty “flourishes ” 
here “like the green bay tree.” It wound 
up thus-— 


“Gop SAVE THE QUEEN.” 
Allah tolong Yam-Tuan, 
Panjangkan umornya, 
Tolong Yam-Tuan. 
Suroh dia menang, 

Mulia dan senang, 
Prentah dia panjang, 
Tolong Yum-Tuan. 


Kuane has been “ unusually gay ” of late. 
The Friday before last Penghulu Mohit 
invited the Government Officers, with Mr. 
P. Stephenson, and a visitor from Kuala 
Lumpur (Mr. A. R. Venniny), to take part in a 
house-warming at the “ peacock-blue palace” 
which occupies a epee site at the base 
of the Government Hill. The building, which 
is of a superior order, has been designed and 
executed “ regardless of expense,” and there is 
areally fine room on the first floor which serves 
asa‘hall.” Penghulu Mohit makes a capi- 
tal host, andthe entertainment went off with 
nothing worse than ‘rose-water to damp the 
spirits (and clothes) of the guests. 
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On the following day, Mr. George Summers, 
of Klang, Gaoler, was united in the bonds 
of matrimony to Miss O'Neill, of Kuala 
Lumpur. The wedding ceremony, which was 
according to the Roman Catholic ritual, took 
place at St. John’s, Kuala Lumpur, and the 
wedding party then proceeded to Klang, 
where the festivities wound up in the course 
of the evening with an excellent dinner, pro- 
vided by the hosts, at the prettily decorated 
Rest House, and an equally popular dance to 
the strains of the Band, which had been pro- 
vided by the consideration of Captain Syers. 
The Captain- Superintendent and Mrs. Sy. ers, 
the Government Officers stationed at Klang, 
and the many friends of the happy couple 
were present, and one and all spent a very 
enjoyable evening. 


Mr. Turney mentions the shooting of a 
9-foot tiger by the Sergeant at Langat. A 
Malay had seen ‘the animal on the river-bank 
some little way up-stream apparently about to 
cross, and reported it to the Sergeant. The 
latter, without losing a moment, started in a 
sampan up-stream with his rifle, and found the 
tiger still on the spot, intently watching some 
monkeys in the trees above. The Sergeant 
was able to come to very close quarters before 
he fired, and killed the tiger without difficulty. 


Tue Langat Road, which has so long borne 
a bad name among the coast roads, seems at 
last to be beginning to dry. It is now pos- 
sible to walk dryshod over the thirteen or 
fourteen miles leading to the Bandar. There 
is still plenty of swamp, but even in the worst 
spots a narrow foot-path is being gradually 
suliditied, which makes walking an easier and 
cleaner matter than it has ever been before. 
There are some bad holes, however, when the 
first few miles from Klang are passed, which 
are perhaps intended to serve as a warning 
that as yet it is safer to walk than to ride. 


Tue District Officer, Ulu Langat, reports :— 
“ Penghulu Che Man, who is a Kuala Selangor 
man, tells me that Sultan Mohamat’s place of 
residence used at one time to be at Telok 
Piei ; and he was told, when a boy, that near 
the house the Sultan occupied there was a 
‘tempayan’ (or jar) witha large mouth, which 
was used for ablution previous to certain 
religious rites. A young arak tree was 
growing near the ‘tempayan,’ and_ finally 
enclosed it completely. There is nothing at 
all improbable in the story. I am writing to 
Mr. Bellamy, as he can find out whether there 
evistS an PaaS tree near where the Sultan’s 


house used to be. A section of arak tree with 
Sultan Mohamat’s ‘tempayan’ in the centre 
of it would be worth having for the Museum.” 

THE same Officer says that at lam. on 
the 10th Sept., he received a “report from 
Semenyih that a man was killed on the road 
close to the town at 9 p.m. Iat once left for 
Semenyih, and visited the place. It wasa little 
beyond the 22nd mile-post. The deceased and 
his brother left Semenyih at 8.30 p.m. to go to 
Beranang. The brother states that he was 
walking in front,and on coming round a corner 
nearly ran ayainst an elephant, but dudged on 
one side, and the beast went trumpeting across 
the road. He then made a circuit through 
the jungle and got back to Semenyih. It 
was quite clear that the elephant was as 
frightened as the men ; but deceased, unfortu- 
nately, ran the same way as the elephant and 
got trodden on. Raja Mahmud and the 
Police went out and found the body just off 
the road.” 


Tue dusky nursemaid of the East, or of 
Kuala Lumpur, at any rate, is rather better 
off than her fairer sister of suburban London 
when taking her charge out for an airing. 
(We use the singular advisedly, because in 
the same way that a syce declines to look 
after two ponies, so does an ayah declare it 
impossible to attend to more than one child.) 
The nursemaid at home, although she may be 
listening to soft words of love from Police- 
man X. 91 or Private T. Atkins, has yet 
to wheel and guide the “pram.” that holds 
the little darling. Things are managed 
differently here: the ayah is provided with a 
companion in the shape of a young man, 
whose duty it is to wheel the carriaze. Why 
this should be, it is hard to say. In the case 
of a European girl coming out to look after 
children, one could understand that the 
climate made it difficult for her to perform 
the same duties as at home; but this does 
not stand good in the case of the native of 
the East. No; we must suppose that the 
necessity arises for a young man to assist the 
nurse in taking one little child out for an 
hour in the evening, in the same way that the 
cook here finds it necessary to have a young 
man to carry home the purchases from the 
market, to light the fire, to prepare the 
vegetables, to—in fact, to do almost all the 
work while he smokes—the necessity of doing 
as little real work as possible. It is the same 
all round, The house boy would faint if 
told to wash plates or fetch water, and one 
gets to féel quite; diffident about asking the 
“tukany kabun’<to run witha message. Alas! 
one sivhs for the nurseinaid of home, who is 
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capable of looking after two or three young- 
sters, and for that much-maligned “* general,” 
be her hair never so awry and her face never 
so blackleady. 


AN account of the match 58th Regiment ». 
Selangor is given in this issue, and we have 
to thank “G. B.” for coming to the rescue. 
ercccccccocoocoeooos. 


READ LODGE, No. 2337. 

Awnuat InsTaLLaTion MeEEtING. 
TuHE installation meeting of the above Lodge 
was held at the Lodge House, Kuala Lum- 
pur, on the 20th instant, and was attended 
by a large munber of members and visitors. 
After the usual formal business, the financial 
account of the vear was read, and the very 
satisfactory nattire of this statement caused 
it to be received with much applause from 
those present. 


The Jnstalling Masters were W. Bro. 
McFarlane, W.M., Royal Prince of Wales’ 
Lodge, Penang, D.G'S.D., ete. ;  W. Bro. 


Jennings, P.M., and W. Bro. Watkins, LP.M., 
and the installation was conducted in a very 
impressive manner. 

The Master-clect, Bro. J. L. Welch, having 
been duly installed in the Chair, appointed 
and invested his officers as follows :---Bro. 
Cl Be Ee Sanderson, S.W.; Bro. J. Russell, 
J.W.; Bro. H. C. Eason (elected), Trea. ; 
Bro. W. Nicholas, See.; Bro. J. Lammers, 
$.D.; Bro. H. J. Henmy, J.D.; Bro. D. 
Prentice (re-appointed), I.G.; and Bro. C. 
Stewart (re-elected), Tyler. 

Before the proceedings closed, W. 
Watkins, as LP.M., in the name of the Lodge 
and amid general cnthu m1, presented 
Bro. C. Stewart with a handsome jewel and 
an apron, as amark of the universal esteem 
in which he is held by the members of the 
Lodue. 

After the Lodge had been closed, a banquet 
was held in the Selangor Club, which, owing 
to the kindness of Bro. H. Huttenbach, 


Bro. 


had been very tastefully decorated for the 
ovcasion, 
When the cloth had been removed, the 


Worshipful) Master proposed The Queen 
and the Craft’? and the ‘ Most Worshipful 
Grand Master” in appropriate terms. 

The Worshipful Master next proposed 
“The District Grand Master, E.A.,” and 
expressed. the r felt by the Lodge that 
circumstances hi vented the R.W.D.G.M. 
being present. W. Bro. MeFarlane responded 
on behalf of the RLW.D.G.M. 


pr 


W. Bro. Watkins, 1.P.M., then gave “ The 
W.M., Read Lodge, W. Bro. Welch, W.M..” 
and referred to the zeal and energy shewn by 
W. Bro. Welch as Senior Warden, which, he 
said, augured well for the efficient working 
of the Lodge in the coming year. The toast 
was drank with three times three. The 
W.M., in responding, assured the brethren 
that no effort on his part should be wanting 
to promote the welfare of the Lodge. 

“The Installing Masters” was proposed 
by Bro. Sanderson, who expressed the obli- 
gation felt by the Lodge tor the great kinduess 
of W. Bros. McFarlane and Jennings iv 
coming from such a distance to its assistance, 
and for the manner in which these brethren, 
so justly eminent in the Craft, had rendered 
the most impressive ceremony just witnessed. 
W. Bro. Jennings in returniug thanks for this 
toast, said that both W. Bro. McFarlane and 
himself had been agreeably surprised to find 
the Read Lodge so much more prosperous 
and efficient than they had anticipated, and 
mentioned that the number of Sister Lodges 
represented at the meeting was unique in his 
experience. 

The next toast on the list, “ The Imme- 
diate Past Master,” was given by the Worship- 
ful Master, who, in proposing it, gave an 
account of the work done during W. Bro. 
Watkins’ year of office, and of the great 
stri the Ledge had made both in its 
working and in its finanees; and he attri- 
buted much of the success of the past vear 
to the deserved popularity of W. Bro. 
Watkins. The LP.M. returned his thanks 
for the manner in which the toast had been 
drunk, and, while stating his conviction 
that the terms in which it had been proposed 
were too flattering, and that the success 
attributed to him was in a very great 
measure due to the manner in which he had 
been supported by his ofticers, promised the 
W.M. his earnest co-operation in the ensuing 
year. 

W. Bro. McFarlane proposed “© The Past 
and Present Officers of Read Lodge,” whieh 
was responded to. 

The toast of “The Sister Lodges” was 
proposed by Bro, H.C. Holmes, and responded 
to by Bro, A. 'T. D. Berrington, 

“Our Visiting Brethren,” coupled with the 
name of Bro. H. Huttenbach, was next drank 
with great cordiality. 

“The Tyler's Toast” was viven by Bro. C. 
Stewart, and drank in the usual manner. 

Some songs, contributed by several of the 
brethren, brought to a close one of the most 
successful gatherings of the Craft in Kuala 
Lumpur. 


| 
| 
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THE SELANGOR CLUB. 


Tuis Club was started in 1484, and of the 
original members, Messrs. H. F. Bellamy, D 
G. Campbell, S. E. Harper, D. G. Gordon, 
A. C. Norman, S. B. R. Reyne, H. C. Syers, 
K. Tambusamy Pillai and A. R. Venning 
are still in the State. 

It was started on a very small scale, in a 
little plank building with atap roof. Very 
svon it had to be extended and improved ; and 
for this purpose was raised in June, 1885, a 
loan of $900 in eighteen shares of 850 each, of 
which $450 were repaid on Ist August, 1886, 
and the balance after a further period of 
twelve months. 

The following is a list of the past Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of the Club :— 

J. P. Rodger, President. 
A. R. Venning, Hon, Secretary, 1884-87. 
F. A. Swettenham, c.m.a., President. 
H. FP. Bollamy, Hon. Secretary, 1887-88. 
A. R. Venning, H. S., Jan.-Auz., 1888. 
A. W. Harper, Seeretary, 1883 -1889. 
W.E. Maxwell, c.m.c., President. 

A. W. Harper, Seeretary, 1888-1889. 

W. L. Braddon, Hon. Sec., May- Nov.,’89. 

G. C. Bellamy, Re 1889 90, 

C. P. Anchant, Secretary, Aug-Oct..’90. 

Count Bernstorff, 5 1890-91. 

J. P. Rodger, President. 

Count Bernstorti, Secretary, 

8. G. Hart, ” 

ie ete C.M.G., Presidents. 

8S. G. Hart. Seeretary, 1891-92. 

i. W. Birch, President. 

H. Huttenbach. Honorary Seeretary, 1892. 
Under the management of Mr. 
Venning the Club flourished aud pro: 
and the nwnber of members inercased month 
ly month, so that a new and la 
very soon became 
sum of 84,000 was $ 
loan from the members, beaving interest at 
the rate of 19 per cent. per annum, and the 
Government contriouted a further sum = of 

83,000. 

The plan of the new building was designed 
by Mr. A. C. Norman. 

It was about this time that the committee 
decided to engage a man who would devote 
the whole of his time to the interests of the 
Club, and their choice fell on Count Bernstorff, 
who was engaged on a salary of S100 per 
month. 

Count Bernstorft did not ffil the expecta- 
tions of the committee, and, notwithstanding 
the loans of $4,0U0 and $3,000 trom Govern- 
ment, the Club was soon ayaip in want of 


1890-91. 
1801-92. 


funds, and a further loan of $2,000 was raised 
and fully subscribed to by Messrs. Rodger, 
Syers and Jackson Millar. Once again, how- 
ever, the Club fell into financial difficulties, 
and month by month the liabilities increased. 
When Count. Bernstorff resigned, a deficit of 
$1,100, of which no account could be given, 
was found in his books. 

The financial position of the Club, which 
was next placed under the management of 
Mr. Hart, had by this time reached a hopeless 
state, and an appeal had to be made to 
Government for pecuniary assistance. The 
Government did not feel justitied in support- 
ing the Club in its state of bankruptey, and 
suggested liquidation. 

The members, however, were of opinion 
that the difficulties of the Club could be over- 
come by careful manayement, and decided to 
elect a new committee. ‘Chis was accordingly 
done, and an immediate improvement took 
place. In three months the habilities of the 
club were reduced by more than a thousand 
dollars; and there now seems some prospect 
that a few years of steady manayement will 
again see the Club as prosperous as it used 
fo be years ayo under the management of 
Mr. A. RB. Venning. 

Much of this success is due to Mr. E. W. 
Birch, who arrived about this time, and has 
shewn vreat interest in the Club, playing 
foot-ball, cricket, tennis, billiards, ete. there, 
which no other Resident had done since Mr. 
Swettenhain's time. Mr. Rodger also took 
great interest in the Club, and shewed it by 
presenting the Club with a tent, which is still 
and by taking up $1,000 debenture 
when We Club was in dificulties— 
U perhaps less effect in in- 
creasing the Club's popularity, or even its 
revenue, than the regular personal attendance 
of Messrs. Swettenham and Birch. 

Selangor Club now numbers 140 mem- 
and the committee consist of the 
ssident, the Chief Magistrate, two members 
nominated by the Government, and five mem- 
hers elected by ballot. 

poverererererererr yoy 
58rn REGIMENT V. SELANGOR. 

Tris match took place at Kuala Lumpur on 
the 23rd and 2-Hhultimo, It was the first of 
a series of cricket matches to be played during 
a tour undertaken by the cricket team of the 
Regiment previous to their return to Enyland. 
Many of the members of the team are not 
altogether strangers to Kuala Lumpur, as it 
will be recollected that an impromptu match 
was arranged between Selangor aud those of 
the Regiment whoy visited Kuala Lumpur 
some two orthred vers ago, on the auspicious 
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occasion of the opening of the Ulu Selangor 
Railway Extension. The match therefore had 
a twofold interest, as it gave the visitors a 
better chance of bringing a representative 
team into the field, and allowed us to bid 
Bon voyage to our friends, with whom we, 
amongst others in this part of the globe, are 
loth to part. 

The visitors arrived from Singapore by the 
8.8. Malacca, and a special train landed them 
in Kuala Lumpur about 9 a.m. Play was to 
have commenced at 11 a.m., but heavy showers 
fell during the morning and made it impos- 
sible to start until after tiffin. 

At 2.55 p.m. H. F. Bellamy and C. G. Glass- 
ford commenced the innings for Selangor, 
while Wilkinson bowled the first over from the 
Bank end for the visitors. His third ball was 
hit for 2 by Glassford. Bellamy’s wickets fell 
to the first ball sent down by Hall from the 
Residency end. He was given out l.b.w. by the 
Umpire, much to the disappointment of the 
Selangor men. Weinman took his place and 
things became very lively for some time, until 
Sergeant Beedon clean bowled Glassford for a 
well-played 18. The partnership had been a 
useful one. as these two batsmen had carried 
the score to 38, making 36 between them pre- 
vious to their separation. The Acting Resident 
then went to the wickets. He had, unfortu- 
nately, met with a very nasty accident previous 
tu the opening of the game. While having 
an impromptu practise he was struck on 
the side of the face by a ball which was 
“snicked” by one of the batsmen. It was 
a severe blow, and the applause which fol- 
lowed Birch as he pluckily went to the wickets 
was well deserved. It was scarcely to be 
expected that under such circumstances he 
would play up to his usual form, and he was 
svon disposed of by Boileau, who caught him 
off an easy ball by Wilkinson. Christoffelsz 
took his place but only lived for a few overs, 
when he was caught and bowled by Wilkin- 
son, after having only added a 3 to the total. 
Weinman was still batting steadily, and on 
heing joined by Pereira the game again 
became lively. The latter played more 
steadily than he generally does and carefully 
kept his wicket up, thus enabling Weinman 
who was well set, to run up the score. The 
partnership was eventually dissolved by the 
agency of Sergeant Beedon, who sent down a 
ball one too many for Weinman, and thus 
disposed of a batsman who was beginning to 
look really dangerous. Weinman’s total of 
21 was composed of 2 threes, 5 twos and 
5 singles. The total then stood at 54 for five 
wickets. A panic then appeared to seize the 
remaining members of the Selangor team, 
is wicket after wicket fell with scarcely any 


ruus added to the total. Pereira was thus 
prevented from scoring as he might have 
done. After seeing six wickets fall and 
placing a total of 11 to his own credit he 
carried out his bat, with the total for the 
innings standing at 64, the five last wickets 
having been disposed of for 6 runs. The 
bowling of the visitors was very creditable. 
Wilkinson remained at his post throughout 
the entire. innings and took four wickets for 
23 runs. Sergeant Beedon’s performance was 
even better, as five wickets fell to his share for 
atotal of 18 runs. He only bowled 10 overs, 
of which two were “maidens,” so that his 
record is a really good one. Hall was un- 
fortunate and got hit about considerably, so 
that after his sixth over it was thought advis- 
able to take him off. The fielding was not by 
any means what it should have been. Had it 
been up to the standard of the bowling, 
Selangor’s score would have been poor indeed, 
as several easy catches were missed. 

After an interval of some 20 minutes the 
Regiment sent in Bramwell and Andrews. 
Dougal commenced bowling for Selangor from 
the Residency end, and his second ball was 
hit for 2 by Andrews. Christoffelsz went on 
at the Bank end and his first over produced 3 
singles for the Regiment. Both bowlers then 
appeared to settle steadily to work and of the 
next four overs three were “maidens,” and 
though Dougal was hit for 3 by Bramwell in 
his third over, he retaliated by bowling An- 
drews with the next ball. One wicket fell for 
8. Higginbotham then joined Bramwell, and 
these two batsmen shewed some really good 
play. They acted entirely on the defensive, 
with a view to tiring the bowling. The bowlers, 
however, were on their mettle and kept pegging 
away very steadily. Dougal bowled three 
maiden overs in succession and Christoffelsz 
two. To create a diversion Birch then replaced 
Dougal, but neither batsman was to be tempt- 
ed. Bramwell was specially persistent in the 
defence of his wicket, and though Higgin- 
botham played more freely than his partner, 
he contented himself with singles. Such 
steadiness as was shewn by the batsmen would 
have played havoc with the bowlers if they had 
been given more time, and it was fortunate for 
Selangor that the hour of closing the match 
for the day was rapidly approaching. Stumps 
were drawn at 5.45, with these batsmen still 
at the wickets and the score standing at 35. 

Play was resumed on the following morning 
at 10.50 a.s., on a much-improved wicket. 
Bramwell and Higginbotham continued their 
partnership, while the leather was entrusted 
to Pereira and Christoffelsz. The former 
had taken™ the, ball from Birch on the 
previous afternoon, on the completion of the 
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latter's fifth over. He in his tun was 
replaced by Dougal, who proved himself 
worthy of his trust by clean bowling Hig- 
ginbotham in his second over, amidst the 
applause of the Selangor men, who welcomed 
the dissolution of a partnership that had 
tried their patience to the utmost. Wood 
then went to the wickets and made things 
remarkably lively for some time. Bramwell 
and he carried the score from 37 to 57, when 
the latter was cleverly caught in the deep field 
by Bellamy off Christoffelsz, who had been 
bowling from the Residency end. The next 
ball from the same bowler disposed of Bram- 
well, who had played a clever and useful 
innings. The score now stood at 57 for four 
wickets, and things began to look bad for 
Selangor. It is greatly to the credit of 
the home team that instead of becoming 
disheartened by what appeared the near 
approach of defeat, they buckled up to their 
work with a determination worthy of a crack 
team. Both bowlers and fielders did their 
level best and hardly a run wds given away, 
while no chance of taking a wicket was al- 
lowed to pass. It was an interesting and excit- 
ing time. The batsmen were also on their 
mettle, and shewed a persistency worthy of 
Britishers ; but eventually the attacking team 
prevailed and the visitors’ wickets fell slowly 
but surely, while runs came very rarely. The 
innings finally closed for 61, the last seven 
wickets only succeeding in putting together 4 
runs between them. It was one of the most 
interesting exhibitions of cricket ever seen in 
Selangor. Everyone did his very best, but 
the state of the wicket somewhat favoured the 
home team. The fielding of Selangor was 
almost faultless, and the bowling most credit- 
able. Christoffelsz’s analysis did him honour. 
He took five wickets at a cost of 20 runs, and 
out of 23.3 overs bowled 11 maidens. Dougal 
bowled steadily, and, while his record is not 
up to his average, he did his team excellent 
service by breaking up the dangerous com- 
bination of Bramwell and Higginbotham. 
Pereira’s returns were very good. He bowled 
eight overs of which two were maidens, and 
got three wickets at a cost of 6 runs only. 
Selangor then went to the wickets for the 
second time at 11.55. Glassford batting from 
the Bank end to the bowling of Wilkinson. 
The innings, though a very lively one, was 
rather a “yallery” yame than real cricket. 
The bowling of the visitors was severely dealt 
with, and runs came rapidly. By tiffin time at 
lp.m.,a total of 58 had been compiled at a cost 
of four wickets. Play was resumed at 2 p.m. 
and runs came as rapidly as ever, so that in an 
hour and twenty minutes the innings closed 
with a satisfactory total of 152. Pereira’s 


‘bad for the 


innings of 55 was the principal feature of the 
game. Although he appeared to have entirely 
collared the bowling he still played with steadi- 
ness, He hit freely at times, and out of his 
total had only 13 singles. He hit two balls 
for 4 each, and eight for 3 each, so that he 
contributed some really showy play. Wein- 
man was again to the fore with 22, which in- 
cluded some big hits. Birch contributed a 
very plucky 11, while Dougal played a slashing 
innings for 19, which he compiled with great 
rapidity. Bellamy certainly shewed the best 
cricket, and his 13, which included one hit for 
4, was the result of a good and useful innings. 
The fielding of the visitors was again below 
par, but the bowling was remarkably steady 
in spite of the way it was served. 

Afteran interval of 20 minutes, the visitors 
went to the wickets. The task before them 
was by no means an easy one, but they made 
a very plucky fight for it. The order of going 
in was the same as in the first innings, while 
Dougal and Christoffelsz retained their posi- 
tions as bowlers. The opening of the innings 
was remarkable, as Christoffelsz sent down 
three maidens in succession, while Dougal 
responded with two of the sanfe sort. His 
third over created a diversion, as he tempted 
Bramwell to place an easy catch in the hands 
of Christoffelsz, who accepted it, and the first 
wicket fell for only 2 runs. Higginbotham 
then came in and he and Andrews carried the 
score to 14, when the latter was caught by 
Pereira off Christoffelsz. Two wickets for 
14. The third wicket fell for 19 and the 
fourth for 24, Things began to look rather 
visitors, but on Wilkinson 
joining Higginbotham matters improved con- 
siderably. The former played a capital game 
and scored rapidly. Higyinbotham also did 
his share of the work, but his career was cut 
short by Holmes, who caught him off Birch. 
These batsmen had put together 30 during 
their partnership, and it is to their credit that 
the Regiment was saved a crushing defeat. 
All the hopes of the visitors were now centred 
upon Wilkinson, who was playing a capital 
game. He was, however, badly supported ; 
and though Hall made a stand for a time, the 
rest of the team collapsed, the three last 
wickets failing to score. The innings thus 
closed for 81, leaving Selangor victors by 74. 
The fielding of the home team was excellent, 
while the bowling was up to the standard of 
the first innings, and Holmes is to be com- 
plimented on his selection of the team, Dou- 
gal redeemed his character by capturing four 
wickets for 9 runs and bowling seven maidens 
out of 12 overs. Christoffelszand Birch each 
took three wickets, the former at. a cost of 26 
runs,and, (the) datter for 20 runs. The game 
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closed at 5 p.m. amidst the cheers of the Selan- 
gor partisans, who have never yet been treated 
to such good cricket. Both teams did their ut- 
most to win the match, and it was easy to see 
that nearly every man whotook part in the con- 
test was a cricketer. The weak point of the 
visitors was their fielding, but it must be 
recollected that they were playing on a strange 
wround and were not so much at home as 
they might have been. That the best team 
won is not to be denied, but the visitors 
deserve every credit for the way they played 
an uphill game.— G. B. 


SELANGOR. 
Ist Innings. 


Bellamy L bow Hall ios e * 0 

. ilassford b Beedon oe , & SIR 
PY. Weinman b Beedon ee: 2 S2r 
E,W, Birch ¢ Boileau b Wilkinson... eeeer: 
E. Christotfelsz ¢ & b Wilkinson... / 8 
B. (net ont). 5 3: uw 
AL Beedon i : ba (80 
iD het b Wilkinson, 2 ke oh as 5 0 
L, Donegal b Beedou ure . 1 
W. Mitchell ¢ Bramwell b Wilkinson i € 1 ot 
H.C. dloimes ¢ Wood b Beedon : : * 2 
Extras 3 

Total Gt 


Bow1inG ANALYSIS, 


z RoW. 0. M 
Wiikinson 2 eS 1 
Hall ibs é * ae ey 1 6 0 
Beedon ... é 1s 5 10.2 2 
ssth REGIME 
Ixt Innings. 
Well b Christoffels. 16 
sb Dorygal G 3 
iibotham b Dougal ath 
ood ¢ Betlamy b Christottelss by 
Set. Beedon ¢ Birel pb Pereira : eS . a 
b Pereira é - 2 
: tollelsy, : 2 
Pe. Le Mi Hb Pereira °: & z a 0 
R. FP. Boileau b Christolfelsa me « * 0 
Pte. Webb (not out) “ oe « te 0 
Pte, Blenco b Christollelsz 45 0 
Extras ‘ 7 
Total... Gl 
Bow1inG ANALYSIx, 
Wh ah iM. 
Dougal é 2 bE 4 
Cheistoffelsz 3 2h 1 
Birch 0 3 1 
Pereira 3 8 2 
SELANGOR, 
vad Liaings. 
ny bSinith 
“oh Wilkinson 
ne Woods b Tall 
Bireh ¢ Andrews b Simth 
ielzc¢ Webb b Sinith 
nub Beedon 
b Wilkinson, 
sedan, 
don 
H.C. Holmes ¢ Becdon b Sinith 
Extras 
Total 
BowLing ANALYSIS. 
R w. 
Wilkinson 3 a 2 
Mall... 1 
ton : é 3 
Snuith a m 3 4 
Blenco ne eee 3 0 
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sath REGIMENT. 
znd Innings. 


0 
6 
i 
2 
Sat. Beedon 1b w Christotfelsz 5 
Pte. Wilkinson (not out) au 
EF. O. Simithie Dougal b Christoitelsz 3 
Hall h Dougal : 10 
ea hit wieket b Doneal o 
Webb ¢ Donegal b Bire' o 
Pte. Bleaco ¢ Pereint b Birch, “ 9 
Extras 4 
Total al 

BowLing AWALYSIS. 
R OW. OL M. 
Dougal sae 9 4 12 7 
“h TubZ. a S ow 3 7 3 
Biveh : 2» 3 63 4 
Pereira s 0 8 1 


Deeeeeeoosesoesooee: 


ABOUT DRINKING WATER. 


We know to-day that the most active instru- 
mentality in the propagation of the more 
scrious diseases, such as typhoid fever, cholera, 
ete, is the usage of waters which have been 
fouled, and which in time become a culture 
medium favourable to the development of 
micro-organisins. In most epidemics observed 
to-day, it is always in the water that we find 
the contagious element; and this infectious 
agent we can cultivate so as to make its pre- 
sence unmistakable. 

So, then, while recognising the fact that 
we have in contaminated water the most im- 
portant factor of infection, it behoves ue to 
keep a watchful eye on the water we drink, 

When people are not sure of the purity of 
the water which they drink, they ought to 
boil it. The cylindrical carbon water-tilters. 
in such common use in the State of Selangor, 
constitute an immense progress towards the 
acquisition of water of great purity ; but it is 
not enough simply to have the carbon filter ; 
it must be well wade, and free from all cracks 
and pores; these filters must, moreover, be 
kept perfectly clean—ie.. exposed to a hot 
fire every week or two—a precaution rarely 
observed hy persons who possess them, and 
who, confiding in the assertions of the ven- 
dors, believe that it is not necessary to cleanse 
the filter to have healthful water, which is a 
mistake. ‘There is a question more grave— 
Do these filtering carbons which oppose the 
passage of microbes, offer a sufficient barrier 
to the poisons secreted by the microbes 

Now boiled water presents none of these 
evils. Boiling destroys both the microbe 
and its secretions. It has, however, been 
asserted that boiled water is indigestible. 
This objection has really little validity, as it 
has been proved by experiment that boiling 
really renders water more digestible by lower- 
ing the quantity of the lime salts it contains ; 
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‘and as for the gases of the water—which 
render it palatable and sparkling—-ebullition, 
even when prolonged, does not completely 
expel them, and, moreover, the water very 
rapidly recovers these from the surrounding 
aur. 

The following figures, borrowed from a 
standard work upon the subject, shew this. 

Before the action of heat, 100 cubic centi- 
metres of well water contained 5.4 ec. of 
gases, resolvable into— 


ec, 
Carbonie¢ Acid bal osoe wee lk: 
Oxygen 2 ies 13 
Nitrogen ite wate 3.0 


After 45 minutes of boiling this water con- 
tained still, after cooling, 1.9 ¢. ¢. of gases, 
found to be— 


Carbonic Acid 
Oxygen Bee 
Nitrogen 00.0. 
The same water, after 
to the air in an open place, had absorbed a 

new quantity of ¢ and containcd-— 


Coty 
Carbonic Acid bas, oasee Stee NOS 
Oxtren ce i ee ee SET 
Nitroven ... 00.00. 3.5 


Now that we know water is, perhaps, the 
greatest factor in propagating disease, and 
shaving so simple and effectual a remedy at 
our command, we should, without) much 
trouble, by first passing the water that is 
required for drinking purposes through the 
filter and then boiling it for 30 minutes, 
obtain it perfectly safe and absolutely pure. 

Ww. 


PeCeerososcooesoooos 


FROM ORTHODOCIA. 


Dearest Laetiria,—Many thanks for your 
charming account of your trip to Kuala Lan- 
gat. Iam so sorry my answer to it was lost, 
but I think it might interest vou as much to 
hear how we enjoyed the Perak Races. For- 
tunately for me, as Tam never happy on the 


sea, Wwe nanaged to get a boat going direct to * 


Port Weld ; so we started on Tuesday evening, 
6th of September, a merry party of six, not. 
forgettiny the horses. Our pleasure was 
rather damped on arriving at Klang, to hear 
our boat was notevenin sight. However, after 
waiting over an hour the welcome whistle was 
heard, and we managed to get on board before 
dark. There wasa brilliant moon that night 
andall promised well, although a very limited 
space and cockroaches rather disturbed our 
rest. The morning dawned fairly enough, but 
a slight roll created great havoc among the 
Boys. Our party greedily looked out for some 


means of entertainment in order to while away 
the remaininy hours, and finally selected their 
victims.“ Boy!” “ Boy!” was constantly 
heard, and a look of wicked mischief gleamed 
inthe eyes of several Tuans when they saw 
theirattendants, with ghastly faces, crawl along 
the rope which separated them from the pas- 
sengers’ deck, as they struguled to carry out 
their orders. 

At 10.30 a.m. we arrived at Port Weld, and 
half-an-hour’s journey by rail brought. us to 
Taiping. What excitement prevailed ! visitors 
everywhere aud houses full! The heat, which 
Was intense, and all other discomforts were 
now forgotten, while eur hopes ran high for 
the ylory of Selangor. Saturday was the 
first day of racing. Not being a man. I can- 
not describe events in true technical terms. 
All I know is, that we followed the black 
and green colours of our Selangor jockey 
with eyes of pride. as his magnificent riding 
was unrivalled; the horses, too, answered 
proudly to his masterly hand. Although we 
only won one race on the first day, we carried 
everything before us on the second day. Iam 
told the course is an excellent one, and much 
trouble has evidently been taken to erect good 
stables and a fine grand stand. There were 
a great number of ladics present in pretty 
and becoming attire, which I dare not attempt 
be, To my mind, a fawn coloured 
silk, worn by a dark lady, was far the 
prettiest ; all, however, looked so well, that I 
can only wonder how such an effect can be 
produced in these remote parts of the globe. 
Betting among the ladies was carried on in a 
positively alarming manner. Many a husband 
looked at his betting, I mean his better, half 
with a would-be admiring gaze and careless 
smile, but T thought I detected a sickly pallor 
of nervous fear beneath his outward  yaicty. 
Poor, long-suffering married men! A most 
amusing and impromptu race took place that 
afternoon, during ene of the intervals between 
the races. Three buffaloes, who had hither- 
to been quiet spectators of what was happen- 
ing, now escaped from the carriage enclosure 
and, knocking: down some Sikhs, who tried to 
stop their mad career, entered the course, 
and set off ata good pace; but being some- 
how entangled together, there was no com- 
petition. 

There was a dance that evening, which we 
all thought a great snecess. The Reading 
Room at the Club, which was set apart for 
dancin, was prettily decorated with flags and 
the jackets and caps of the jockeys. One 
jacket was quite a touching sicht, the two 
colours having run into one another ; a silent 
Witness of-a plicky raee won in a shower of 
rai. 
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The next day was given up toa Gymkhana; 
a very amusing sight, although only a padi- 
bird, a toad, a small pig and two dogs 
ventured to compete in the animal race. 
The pig, according to its pig-headed nature, 
only managed to get under people’s feet and 
squeak, The tent-pegging by the Sikhs was 
most exciting. One old man, who won the 
prize, never missed, and always rushed up 
to the peg with a tremendous war-whoop, 
which sent cold shivers down my back. I 
could almost imagine what it would be like 
to be charged by such a desperate veteran. 
The wrestling by the same men was so 
obstinately contested, that we lost all patience 
with them; still, I suppose that was really in 
their favour. The obstacle race was very 
funny. Each rider had, after running about 
fifty yards, to dismount, break a bottle, 
mount again, jump a hurdle, dismount again, 
break another bottle, then home to the 
winning-post. It was so absurd to see a 
rider with a restive horse, trying to hit a 
hottle and manage his horse the same time, 
with the result that he only hit wildly in 
the air and nearly found himself under the 
horse’s feet. 

That evening there was a Nigger Minstrel 
Entertainment. Some very good songs were 
sung, and the corner men were really witty. 
The room was so hot that the Niggers became 
decidedly paler as the evening advanced, and 
their shirts proportionately blacker! And 
so ended our little excitement, dearest Laetitia. 
I wish you had been with me. 


Ever your loving Cousin, 
OrrHopocta. 


eeooccscooooooooooos 


SHOOTING IN SELANGOR. 


Havine heard fabulous stories from the 
natives about monster elephants and bison 
inhabiting the almost unknown jungles in 
the neighbourhood of my official residence, 
I determined to try my luck as a sportsman 
and attempt to bring some of these animals 
to hag. 

The first thing was to find some enter- 
prising native, who knew the country, to 
accompany and help me to track the game. 
After trying several Malays, and finding them 
all more or less failures, I chanced upon a 
Sakei who, apparently, had some idea of sport 
and knew the country well, and who was 
willing to vive me the benefit of his experience 
in exchange for some tobacco and other small 
articles. 

After a long consultation with this man, 
it was decided that we should first try our 
hands at elephants, of which a large herd 
was known to exist in the jungle near Batu, 


Leaving Kuala Lumpur at daylight, a ride 
of about eight miles brought me to the hunt- 
ing ground, a dense jungle not far from 
famous “Batu Caves ;” here I found my friend 
the Sakei waiting for me in a state of great 
excitement, and most anxious to commence 
operations. On learning the cause of his 
excitement I was not quite so eager. It 
appeared that he had left his tree habitation 
before daylight in order to meet me on the 
ground at six o’clock, as arranged, and that 
while strolling quietly along he was suddenly 
charged by an immense rogue elephant. He 
made for a tree with the intention of climbing 
it, but the elephant was upon him before he 
had time to accomplish this; and it was well 
for him, for had he succeeded he would never 
have lived to tell the tale, as the elephant 
struck the tree with his forehead and it 
went down like a ninepin. 

I have little doubt but that anyone but a 
Sakei would have been caught by the brute, 
but these people dodge like rabbits and 
seldom come to harm in the jungles. My 
friend seemed to look upon this startling 
incident as a mere everyday occurrence, quite 
in the ordinary course of business. 

After visiting the scene of this adventure, 
and assuring myself of the truth of the man’s 
story, we proceeded to track this elephant— 
a task by no means difficult, as each of his 
footprints was about the size of an ordinary 
round dinner table! (at least, I thought so). 
The trail led through some open forest at 
first and then into almost impenetrable cane 
brake, where tracking was extremely ticklish 
work and one’s nerves were screwed up to the 
highest possible pitch. 

After passing through perhaps a mile of 
this abominable stuff we emerged into open 
bamboo forest, and matters were considerably 
improved. 


I omitted to mention that besides the 
Sakei, [had with me an old Malay servant, 
who had been with me on many adventurous 
excursions, On getting into the bamboo we 
pushed along rapidly, the walking being com- 
paratively easy. We were going very fast, 
when the Sakei suddenly crouched on the 
ground and exclaimed “ Itu dia!” and, sure 
enough, there stood an elephant not more than 
twenty vards away, with its head facing from 
me. The heast was quietly feeding on a 
clump of bamboo and had not the slightest 
suspicion of danger. Signalling my followers 
to remain quiet, I crept up to within about 
ten yards of the animal and then took a pot 
shot at his ear with my 5.77 express. He fell 
instantly to the shot, but got up screaming 
with fright, and made off like an express train. 
I saw no more‘of him on that occasion. 
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The elephant having departed we exchanged 
mutual congratulations on his having done 
so without charging us, as he bore an evil 
reputation as a dangerous rogue. 

There being a_ well-defined blood trail 
shewing the animal had been badly wounded, 
we decided to follow him; but although we 
stuck to business for about six hours and 
tramped through many miles of jungle, we 
left the elephant still going, and I have no 
doubt he is going yet! Having at last made 
up our minds that further pursuit was useless, 
we returned to Batu, sadder and wiser men. 
I was sorely disappointed at losing this beast, 
and determined to be more careful of my shot 
in future. I must have fired too far forward 
and thus missed the brain, which is situated 
far back and low down. 

About a week after this adventure my 
Sakei friend again turned up, and reported 
elephants not far from his clearing. The 
following day being Sunday, I at once ordered 
my traps to be packed up and started off 
with him to Batu, where I remained for the 
night at the house of an old Malay acquaint- 
ance and spent several hours discussing 
plans for the morrow’s campaign. It was 
finally decided that only the Sakei and my 
Malay servant should accompany me into 
the jungle, other men holding themselves in 
readiness to assist in the event of a kill. At 
daybreak on Sunday we were off to the 
jungle, and had not gone more than two miles 
when we came upon the tracks of a herd of 
elephants, which had been feeding on some 
wild plantains, apparently, within an hour 
or so of our arrival. 

We at once commenced tracking most 
carefully, expecting every moment to come up 
with the herd; but they kept well ahead of us 
for several miles, feeding on bamboos and 
other plants, apparently quite unsuspicious of 
any danger. .At last, when I had begun to 
think we should never overtake them, a low 
trumpeting away to our right gave notice of 
their proximity, and we then held a consult- 
ation as to the best means of approach. The 
place where they were feeding was an almost 
impenetrable swamp, full of rattan and other 
abominations, not the sort of place one would 
select to shoot elephants in, if it were a matter 
of choice. However, I had come to shoot, 
and could not afford to be overparticular as 
to general surroundings; besides, strange to 
say, my followers were extremely anxious to 

in and shoot one, so there was nothing for 
it but to shew a bold front and trust to 
providence. As a preliminary, we divested 
ourselves of all superfluous clothing, such as 
sun-hats, waist-belts, etc., and then crawling 
through the overhanging thorns we cautiously 


approached the herd, and were soon within 
fifteen or twenty yards of them. I counted 
six large females and two calves, but could 
not see a tusker, and was about to fire at the 
largest female when my Sakei clutched me 
by the arm and pointed out another elephant 
standing alone, in very thick jungle, off to the 
left of our position. This, he said, was a 
tusker; but in order to reach him it was 
necessary to pass quite close to the females, a 
task I by no means relished. One careful 
glance at the females, however, assured me 
they had no suspicion of our presence, and 
then, with a thrilling sensation of excitement, 
I cautiously approached my intended victim, 
and saw with delight that he was a tusker, 
though not a large one. 

Remembering my previous failure, I took 
a most careful aim at the elephant’s temple, 
which was well exposed, and fired, expecting 
to see him fall dead; but, to my intense 
astonishment, he stood still for a second and 
then rushed straight towards me. Jumping 
clear of the smoke I fired my second barrel 
at his head, and down he came with a scream 
that might have been heard a mile off. Seeing 
the elephant down, and having an empty rifle, 
I bolted to the nearest tree. _ After reload- 
ing as rapidly as possible I went back to 
reconnoitre, and found the elephant lying on 
his side quite dead, both shots having pene- 
trated the brain : the first was a little too high, 
which accounted for its not dropping him 
at once, 

Meanwhile, the other elephants were rush- 
ing about, screaming and creating noise 
enough to frighten any person not possessed 
of iron nerves. 

I was extremely glad when they had all 
cleared out, and left us to admire our prize. 
On examining the elephant I found him to 
be a young male with fair tusks, the pair 
weighing fifteen catties—had they weighed 
only fifteen ounces I should have been satisfied, 
as the chaff of my friends anent shooting was 
becoming unbearable. Several of them, who 
hardly knew a rifle from a billiard-cue and 
never saw an elephant except in a menageric, 
enjoyed making playful remarks as to the 
advisability of using salt or sugar to attract 
big game within reach of what they were 
pleased to style my happy hunting ground! 

Now, having secured an elephant, the next 
thing was what to do with it; a matter by no 
means easy to decide. My Malay and Sakei 
friends were so delighted that they suggested 
carrying it in to Kuala Lumpur intact; but, 
as it weighed about a couple of tons, I thought 
this impracticable, and decided that the head 
and feet would) be enough to go on with. 
These we succeeded in removing after alot of 
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trouble, and having placed them on poles 
suitable tor carrying returned in triumph. 
Since this memorable occasion I have had 
other sporting adventures in Sclanyor, and 
may perhaps give your readers the result of my 
many experiences in seme future issue. 
H.C. S. 
Peecccccccccocoocoes 

TIGERS IN ULU SELANGCR. 
Oxe day in August last year, a Malay 
eaune in with a report that a man had been 
earried off by a tiger at Kanching, a village 
situated about five miles from Rawang. 
Having directed two or three policemen to 
follow with rifles, I rode off, only to find on 
arrival that the body had already been 
rescued and brought in by a party of eight 
Malays under Haji Zeinudin, who was the 
only man of the party armed with a gun! 

It appears that two Malays were cutting 
ataps in the jingle, about a quarter of a 
nile from the main read at Kanching, when 
a large tiger suddenly pounced upon oue of 
them, and the other fled for his life, and 
rushed to the village to give the alarm. Haji 
Zcinudin, a well-known and plucky Malay 
hunter, having collected seven other men who 
were brani” cnough to go, proceeded to the 
spot; aud thence the tiger's track was clearly 
shewn by marks of blood, one place ind 
ting that he must have stopped to have a few 
mouthfuls of his victim before continuing 
his journey. However, he had not gone much 
further, fer the body was found, to the best of 
my recollection, only about 100 yards from 
the place where the unfortunate man was 


seized, 
A view of the body 
arm had been 


shewed that the left 
punched off right up to the 
if the brute had indis- 
emawed both bone and flesh, other- 
wise, with the © xeeption of a few scratches on 
the face, which might have been made with 
a fine pin, the body bore no visible marks of 
Vinlenee, 

The Penehulu had toe coinfert a female 
relative of the deceased, but the other Malays 
in Ranching did not’secm much disturbed by 
the incident, 


Tater on in the month of August (1891), 
whilst temporarily acting at Kuala Kubu, the 
Malay Clerk at Kahunpang sent word to say 
a tiger had been t alive in a trap, and 
asked for iInstrnetions as to whether he should 
shoot it. Havinye communicated with the 
Resident (Mr. Rodger), [owas directed to 
send the animal into Kuala Lumpur alive. 
Unfortunately, it) turned out to be a small 
panther, and leaving Kuala Kubu the next 
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day I don’t know what happened to it. Need- 
less to say, I should take care to see the tiger 
in future, before reporting his capture ! 

But the opportunity of secing one was not 
far distant: returning one day from Rantau 
Panjang I was riding along at a jog-trot on 
asmall pony near Pangkalan Kundong, when 
a rustle in the lalang a few yard yards off the 
track caused me to look up just in time to 
see a tiger bound off in the opposite direction. 
After this my pony had to shew his best form 
for the next mile! 


Mr. Crockhart had a much worse adventure. 
Tam told that whilst walking through one of 
the railway cuttings he met a tiger face to 
face. The brute, however, passed quietly up 
the bank without touching him. Perhaps 
that tiger was wi Mr. Crockhart is a 
Scotchman, and Scotchmen are generally 
tough! 


A Chinaman is being tried for theft. Ser- 
gant Mat Pinang excitedly jumps into the 
witness-box: “Sir, there is a tiger at the 
hack ; shall we go and shoot it?” Oh! * This 
Court is adjourned.” Then the hubbub be; gan. 
Where was the tiger? The tiger was in ihe 
Sungei Samak valley—- it was in a patch of 
jungle—inen were all around guarding it—a 
policeman had seen the place. The Penghulu 
went to fetch his men. I tovk the field at 
the rear of the police, just to see they didn't 
sneak off, as there were only eleven of them. 
We advanced in single file. On arrival at the 
patch indicated, two Sold women and a small 
y getting grass represent ‘-d the “ guard.” 
Walking boldly up to the edze of the Jungle, 
Dehind the police, the low growling of the 
brute was distinctly andible. not more than 
yards Then I recollected my gun 
not loaded and I had left the confounded 
cartridges at home, so I had to borrow a 
policoman’s rifle, und tell him to step back 
four paces to the front--no, L mean rear. 

Then the Sergeant asked me what I intend- 
ed to do —as I didn't kuow inyself, this was 
a poser ! 

Finally, posting the police on a hillock 
overlooking one side of the patch, I ordered 
the Corporal to yo round to the other side ; 
after which he was to fire a shot into the 
jangle and the tiger would rush out oar side 
and we should all blaze at him together. 
Not wishing to be selfish, the men were all 
placed in line and JT stood in the middle. 
In modern warfare the leaders stop at home 
and direct operations by telephone from the 
smioking-rooin, T scorn that sort of pluck. 
The Corporal didn’t seem keen on -going—but 
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he went. I gave the order to “present arms,” 
and, hearing a noise, was just going to say 
“ fire”; when I saw it was the Penghulu 
advancing with his rabble right in the teeth 
of our guns. A brisk fire of old Anglo-Saxon 
caused him to right wheel cum celeritate and 
take up another position on our flank. Con- 
sidering that their armament consisted of two 
old spears and a pudding knife, these men 
weren't much use. 

Growling continued at intervals. Some- 
body said, “ Perhaps he has young oncs, and 
is too weak to move.” 

At last a shot was heard-—but no tiger 
appeared. “ Form line three deep,” said the 
Sergeant, aud we marched round. The 
Corporal looked much happier. Before I 
could think what to do next, there was a 
growl and arush away from us. Discipline 
came to an end, and all rushed indiscrimin- 
ately in pursuit. 

Suddenly, I don’t know how it happened, T 
found myself in front of a patch of gra 
hidden by a shrub. Somebody shouted, * He's 
there!” He was! I could hear him! And, 
what’s more, within six feet of me, too! By 
Jove! how cool I was! Thinking of the 
G. O. and holding the gun hard against my 
shoulder, and shutting my evyes—I waited. 
A shout—a yell--a pertect roar, and that 
noble animal a wild PIG had broken away !! 

T always was unlucky. I can't lie and say 
have shot a tiger-- some inqui 
sure to ask what became of the 

A policeman shot that pig. 
shoot pig. 

Mr. Editor, this last tiger adventure is 
Sounded on fact !—J. H. M. R. 

eeeccoscescesoscoses 
THE SUNGEI UJONG PACK: 

its Formation aNd Recorp For 1882. 
Art the end of 188] the nucleus of this Pack, 
consisting of three couple of Leagle harriers 
and one couple of foxhounds, were purchased 
by its Master from the well-known Shikari 
of Singapore, Mr. T. S. Thompson, and were 
first tried on Alligator Island at the north 
entrance of Singapore Harbour, on which 
oceasion a successful and pleasant day was 
spent with the result of a bay of five pig. 
Shortly after the arrival of the hounds in 
the State, a few of the residents formed 
a Hunt Club and subscribed towards the 
maintenance of the dogs; and a boy was 
employed to devote his whole attention to the 
health and condition of the Pack as well as 
to take them out with the trackers. We all 
expected great things, and many looked for- 


ward to the haunch of venison that would 
hag cnuee 


tive pers 


Anybody can 


however, soon took the place of this expecta- 
tion of a change from the daily “ayam,”, that 
in those times never failed to form the staple 
dish one was obliged to sit down to; snipe, 
pigeon, and jungle fowl appearing seldom: 
perhaps because some of our local shots did 
not holdas straight as might be wished. This 
state of things went on for at least two mouths, 
and much criticism was directed against the 
use of English bred doys in such a climate. 
The Pack went out at least four times a 
month till the 17th February in the follow- 
ing year, when, after a very smart race, a very 
fine stag was shot by the Master of the Pack 
while going at full speed, a mile distant from 
Seramban. This was followed by another 
kill on the 19th of the same month, and 
another on the 26th, which had the pleasing 
result of at last inspiring confidence in the 
dogs on the part of my fellow sportsmen, 
many of whom were old hands at deer shoot- 
ing. At the erd of the year it resulted in 
our having a total bay of 5-4 deer and 2 pig 
as shewn in the monthly totals below. 


Deer 
Pig 


The Pack was hunted 59 times from the date 
of the first kill to the 31st December. Tt must 
not be surmised that there were no blank 
days, they came often, but were made up 
for by a bag of three deer on ene occasion 
(by 9 a.m.), and on several other occasions by 
bagging a brace.—W. W. D. 


rewerrcccoocccosoooes 


LINES TO A LAZY LEMUR. 


Tread some lines by a Lazy Lemur, 
» Journal publ hed T can’t think: whe} 
ition in life was te be 
And sleep co 
Let sea-hirds of amber exude in 
In bootless hewailing he rather would choose 
From “ otium cum dig.” to drive consolation, 
Nor trouble Ah Poon with an order for shoes. 
He does not condole with the  litth 
When dviven by fortune to char 
He firmly decides not te be “any rasher ” 
—T hope that he'll pardon the theft of the rhyme, 
But let him remember, this shuanberous Cato, 
If * paté de foie” may no longer be had, 
That mashers of tin may refine : 
And rasher—of bacon 3 
Office chairs are no couches of feather 
On which the hour of noon to waste, 
Where foolseap, tape, sealing-wax riet together : 
But who can wecount for a lemur’s tast 
T wouldn't wiittill the « 
If only my 0 


tin masher” 
his clime, 


ne cooler, 
B--h, 
ruler, 


SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 


Orders for the Month of October, 1892. 
Firemen on Dory. 
Week ending Oct. 2nd... Fireman Askey, J. 


os os Sth.) 3; Cowell 

Pe 7 sl6the.- 35 Cormac 

» » 8rd... Charter 
Nov. 6th.. a Buchanan 


Firemen are reminded of Regulation 17 as 
regards their turn of duty for the week, which 
will be enforced after Ist September, 1892. 

Driuv. 

Wet Drill in full uniform on Wednesday, 
26th, and Friday, 28th October, at the Station, 
at 5.15 p.m. Dry Drill in undress uniform 
at the same hour on all other Wednesdays 
and Fridays in the month. 

MEETING. 

The Committee of Management meet in 
the Secretary’s Office, the Selangor Club, at 
6 p.m., on Tuesday, 18th October, 1892. The 
Members are the Officers and Firemen Lott, 
Buchanan and Cormac. 

RESIGNATION. 

The resignation of Mr. H. Hiittenbach, 
Lieutenant, A Company, owing to the pres- 
sure of his other engagements, has been 
accepted. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Fireman H. E. Disbrowe has heen appoint- 
ed Lieutenant, A Company, vice Mr. Hiitten- 
bach resigned. Fireman Cormac (No.8) to be 
No. 3, Steam Fire Engine. Fireman Lott 
(No. 7) to be No. 8, No. 2 Reel. Fireman 
Maartensz (No.9) tobe No. 7, No. 1 Reel. 
N.B.—Gentlemen wishing to join the Brigade 

should communicate with the Hon. 
Secretary. 
ECCLESIASTICAL. 
ST. MARY'S CHURCH 
ie inci 
Chaplain, The Rev. Frank W. Haines, B.A. 
Daily-—Matins é 
Holydays— Mat 
Eve 


song and Sermon 
Sundays— 
Matins, Sermon, and Celebration of Holy 


Communion 8. ALM. 
Sunday School oy s 915 am 
Mission Service for English-speaking 

Chinese in Chinese School we O15 Am 
Evensong and Sermon 5. PM. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
(Roman Catholic.) 
Vicar, The Rev. Charles Letessier, M. App. 
Hoty Mass :— 
Sundays we BO AM 
(Sermons i in English and. in Chinese) 
Week Days ... 2 aa 6.30 A.M. 
When there is a Feast... «TAM. 
Every day “ Instructions ” for the converts at 
the Mission House. 
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THE SELANGOR JOURNAL: 


JOTTINGS PAST AND PRESENT. 


eee 
Published Fortnightly. 
Annual Subscription ae aw. S 5.0u 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Quarter column and under— 
First insertion... «. $$ 1.00 
Subsequent insertion, each IS AOS 


Over a quarter and under half a column— 
First insertion 3 1.50 
Subsequent insertion, each. >» 0,50 

Over half a column and up to a whole 

column— 

$ 2.50 

1.0 

Double the above rates across the page. 
Spas Terms for Twelve Months. 


First insertion : 5 
Subsequent insertion, each ... soma 


TABLE OF ‘DISTANCES FROM 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


| 
To | Miles. RRMARKS. 


Pudoh ly: 
Cheras 1l 
Kajang 15 
Reko : 18} 
Semenyih 21} 
Beranang 28 
Seremban, Sungei Ujong 1 43 
Ampang ... 6 
Batu Village 4} Do. P.S. 
Batu Caves 8 Do. 
Rawang ... 17 Do. P.S. 
Serendah ... 23 Do. PS. 
Batang Yam 293 Do. P.S. 
Kuala Kubu BR} Do. PS. 
Sangka Dua 48 — Bridle-path, P.S. 
Tras, Pahang 66 | Do. 
Raub do. THs | Do. 
Kalumpang | 50 | Cart Road, P.S. 
Tanjong-Malim, Ulu | 

Berniun 3 Do. PS. 


“Saddle Ponics, Gharries, and. “Bullock ‘Curts can 
be obtained at the Central Polive Station, Kuala 
Lumpur; and, as a rule, at Cheras and Kajang. 
Gharries can be obtained at Batu Village, and Ponies 
and Bullock Carts at Rawang and Kuala Kubu. 


TABLE OF HACKNEY CARRIAGE 
FARES. 


Hire for a day of eight hours ... & $2.00 
Within Town Limits, per mile or part of a mile 015 


Beyond Town Limits, per mile . 0.20 
For every hour’s detention ‘i . U10 
For every day of detention (24 hours) » 150 


When a Carriage is taken to and from any place 
over ten miles distant, no extra charge shall be 
made for detention, provided the return journey is 
made on the same day as the journey ron the 
following day. 
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SELANGOR GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 


Passenger Train Service. 


WEEK Days. 
———-—} Suxpars. 

2. 

aM. | P.M. 
Dep.| 7.00 | 3.00 | 12 Noon 
vey | TAT} 8.17 | 12.20 Pas, 
» | 745 | 8.45 Pi 
. Arr. | 8.15 | 4.15 os 
. Dep.| 9.00 | 5.00] 4.00 ,, 
” 9.35 | 5.35 | 4.35 ,, 
- y |10.00 | 6.00} 5.00 ,, 
« Arr, {10.15 | 6.15 | 5.15 ,, 

I 


The up Sunday train does not leave Klang until 
after the arrival there of the s.s. Sappho. On Good 
Friday and Christmas Day trains run as on Sunday. 


(The following Fares and Rates are drawn up to 
apply also to the Extension, which will shortly be 
open to traffic.) 


Passenger Fare: 


S gig 
Bs STATIONS. ESES 
Ba | Az e 

L ai 
Mis. | 8\§ 
Klang and Batu Tign 0,68) 0.27 
vw | I Petaling 28 051 
2 K. Lumpur 65) 0.66 
29 Kepong TS) O87 
37 Kuang 78) 1.11 
42 Rawang 151. 
47, Do. — Serendah 
13° | K. Lumpur & Batu Tiga | 
5 Do. Petaling 
7 Do. Kepong 
15 Do. Kuang 
wt Do. Rawang 
3B Do. Serendah 


Rates for Parcels, etc., by Passenger Train. 
i exceeding 5 catties in weight, 15 cents. 


Over 5 catties but not over 10 catties, 20 cents. 
Over 10 catties, 20 cents, 


for the first lo 
ery two cattios in excess there 


J Leent fc 
* Passengers’ Excess Linge, § cent per catty. 
a Dogs, 20 centy ¢: 
sand Trieye 
ene S81 each 
Horses und Ponic eluding syee with each animal, 
124 cents each por mile: minimtin charge per truck 83, 
Carriages and Traps, 15 cents each per mile: mininum 
charge per track 3. 
Carrmevs and Traps, 15 cents each per mile: minimum 
charge per truck 34. 


Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


30 cents each, 


One rate for all 
Stations. 


¢ 1 Bieri 
3 STATIONS, , pikuls its 
2 or over, per 
al I pikul. 
Miles. C 
y | Klangand Batu Tiga oo 
17 Do, Petaling... 13 
2 Do. — K. Lumpur ors 
2 Do. — Kepong .., 19 
37 Do. Kunng : Be 
42 Do, Rawang ... 2 
47 Do, Serendoh 2 
13° | K. L’pr. & Batu Tiga |. iL 
5 Do. Petaling... 7 
a Do. Kepong oo 
5 Do. = Kunng 2 
20 Do. Rawang M4 
95 ieee SSO a Ww 


Special Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


| Per PIKcL, 
E fPalselss 
& STATIONS. i\g & | 
S\|B/ 
e aoe} 
Mis! 8 3 | 8 

9 | Klangand Batu Tiga 34, 0.73, O58 1. oF 0, 
Ww Petaling 55 5 
2 | K. Lumpur 70. 
cam Kepong ‘91 
37 Kuang Br 
a Rawang .. 3 
a Serendah .. 
13 & Batu Tiga 

5 Petaling 

7 Kepong 
is Kuang 
20 ~ Rawang 
i] Serendah |. 23 : 79 17 

( 


The above rates include loading into, and unloading from, 
the railway wagons, 

Bullocks or Asses 74 cents each per mile: 
per truck 32.50. 

Carringes 12} cents ench per mile: 
truck 4, 

Carts 10 cents each per mile: minimum charge per truck 33. 

Horses and Ponies, including Syee with each Animal, 10 cents 
each per mile minimum charge per truck 33, 

Calves, Pigs, Sheep and Goats 56 cents each any distance, 


minimum charge 


minimum charge per 


Classification of Goods for Traffic by Goods Train. 


lst Ciass Goops.—Arrack, Beer, Wine, Spirits, 
ete., in cask or bottle, Crockery, Glassware, Manu- 
factured Tobacco, Kerosine Oil, Manchester Goods 
and all goods of similar nature not otherwise pro- 
vided for. 


2nd Cxass Goops.—Flour, Oil (except Kero- 
sine), Salt, Ice, Vegetables, Sugar, unmanufactured 
Tobaccoand similar goods not ot herwise provided tor. 


3rp CLass Goops.—Mineral Class goods in lots 
of less than 50 pikuls, Charcoal, Fish (fresh, dried 
or salted), Game, Fresh Meat, Rice, Salt Provisions 
(wet), and native agricultural produce generally. 


Minerav Crass Goops in lots of 50 pikuls or 
over.—Pig Iron, Turf, Cominon Bricks, Stones, (in 
the rough), Ballast, Coal, Sand, Cinders, Clay, Coke, 
Ashes, Gravel, Lime, Firewood, Jungle Posts, 
Planks, Beams and unwrought timber generally. 


Rates between intermediate Stations and for 
Machinery, Timber and other bulky and unspecified 
goods can be ascertained on application being 
made to the Traffic Superintendent or Station 
Masters. 


Coast Maw Service sy 3.7. “ ABDUL 


Samap,” rrom Kiana Fror— 

Kuaua Sevanaor: Kuaua Lanaat: 
Departure, Arrival. | Departure. Arrival. 
Oct. 17 Oct. 21 | Oct. 10 Oct. 13 

- 31 Nov. 4] ,, 24 i 27 
Nov. 14 a. 18 | Nov. 7 ... Nov. 10 
ss 28 4... Dee 2 3 Pl) cr + 24 
Dee. 12... 16] Dee. 5 ... Dee. 8 
ie 2B Fe BO! [age MD.” ORO eee 


The hour of sailing from Klang will be 12 noon, 
ealling at Pulau Ketam and Kapar when occasion 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT. 


Agents in K, 
Lumpur. 


| 
Steamers. | \ 


Plying Between, 


nepal 


Lim Kim 


2 * 
BPRS oN ae pa 
Mi | 
Bi ‘on 19517 1 Singapore, Male 
nat Son. Cy Lem ali 
(, Klang once a week. 
Hye Leong i) Do. (, 
Pegu ... ‘ ¥ F : 
Gates 
Gympie Do. ang amt Klang, 
ng 
Anson 
Malacea + Do. con ber 
Telok 


Ais does not cll 
vat Ruane, 


ge 
Singapore, 


| recurn from! 


Malacea, 


Hock San s 


Chow Phya ... | 370 sand) Wiang once a 
week, 
lnaecGhaw nmpor, Maincea, 
Amherst - tos) phe Port Dickson and 
We | Ria ones a week, 
i Singapore 
Sri Hong Ann us}? yy Gi pnt 


Boon San [f, 4liy ; (| amt 


, Hi. Tutten. Uy 


2 returning 
Mach & Co. ¢ 
1 


Teutonia t 
a Kiang once a 


follewia 
on Wedn 


“aves Kame on the: 
Pb 
Sime 


oa ‘Thurs. 


Teutonia leaves for Malacea at 3 Po 


Hows of Deportur 
Singapore, every w 


Te leaving Klang for 
vk, calling at Malacca, 
a. Chow Phya 


Sunday Ss. 

Monday 3. Ban Whatt Hin 

Monday 3. un Hong Ann + 

Tues 8. Sappho 

Wedn ¥. suor Hye Leong 

Thursday ss. Amherst? and Billiton 
s 


3. Boon San 


Saturday 


Hour of Departure for Ve aving Kltug for 


Penang, every week. 
Tuesday M. Gympie 
Friday MA cee Pegu or Hye Leong 
Saturday PM... 83. ‘Toutonia and Gympie 


ical selangar 


Sunday lp. 
Wednesday... 8 Aot. "Billiton 
Friday a SPM Boon Saa 


Cully at i 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue Post Orrice, Kuata Lumpcr, will be open 
for General Business and Sale of Stamps :—Week 
days—8 a.m, to 6.80 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays 
10 a.m.to 2 pw. and 5 to 6.380 par, On Sundays 
when there is no outward mail the office will not be 
opened before 5 p.sr. 

Registration: Week days—8 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
3to4p.m.; Holidays—11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Money Orders: Week days—11 a.m. to 2 pit. and 
3todp.m, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

“ Solangor” Stamps must be used for all letters 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Native 
States; © Straits Settlements” Stamps to places 
outside the above limits. 

The Telegraph Office will he open on—Week 
days—7 a.m. to 7 p.m.: Sunda aud Holidays— 
Sto 1U a.m. and 4 to 5 p.m, 

Telegraph Rates: From any ollive 
office within the State, 
words or under, 2 cents: for eve 
or under. Name and addre: 
mitted tree. 


to any other 
lu cents for the first 5 
y additional word 
of reveiver trans 


Per word from any office in Selangor to— 


Aden New Zealand SLO 
Burmah 7 eg North Africa ae 
Ceylon yo OF seyptexcep'dy y 14 
Egypt ate ve 1.59) Pahang * wee OE 
Europe (Russia Penang * + UUt 

and ‘Turkey © 1.54! Perak * O02 

xeepted) { Queensland Lid 
India = se O74! Singapore a OY 
Hongkong ... « Lf; South Australia... 1 
Japan ) Sumat oe O00 
Java Sungei C jong * Out 
Jelebu * . wo Ly 
Malace ee OOF Victoria ods 
N Sotin Wales. Lit West Aust ralia 14 
New York ‘J . 2.59 


es Outside the Straits 
ph systems, 


> PEP MeSsaRe. 

Telegraph Statio. Batu Tiga, Jugta, 
Klang, Kida Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, K 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Serendah. 


Kali ng. 


Porterage Charges : 
Viaoe in Viewsity. 
Semenyih 
Cheras 


Telegraph Station, 


ve Beranang 
Kuala Lumpur Pudoh ... 
Do. Batu 
Do. Batu Caves 
Do. Hawthornden 
Raub Tras 


AML Portorage charges must) he pre. 
senders of telegrams, oe places not mentioned in 
the above list the rate at which porteraze is calew 
lated is 7 cents a inile. 

Mails are despatched from Kuala Lumpur by 
Runners to Ulu Selangor daily except Sun 
and close at IL act; to Kuale Lanzat, Thursday 
) osing 2 pom.; Ulu Pahang, Monday. 
; Kuala Selangor, M ndays and ‘Thursdays. 
" Kajany, daily, except Sundays, TL as. 
ve Ulw Selangor daily, 
except Sundays. 6 vor. ; Kuala Lanzat, Sundays and 
Wednesdays; Ulu Pahany, Saturdays ;uala Selan- 
gor, ‘Tu and Pridays’y Keating, daily, except 
Sundays, 11.30 a.m. 


2PM. 
Mails for Kuala Lumpur le 
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’ JOTTINGS PAST AND PRESENT. 


No. 4.—Vol. I. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1892. 


Price 25 cents. 


Potes and News. 


Tuts issue (No. 4) is dated November 11, 
instead of November 4, its publication having 
been held over to enable us to give some 
account of the visit of H.E. the Governor 
and Lady Clementi Smith to Selangor, on 
the occasion of the opening of a portion of 
the Ulu Selangor Extension of the Selangor 
Government Railway. 


THE Sultan does not often leave Jugra, but 

the visit of the Governor to Kuala Lumpur 
induced him to quit his seclusion, and pay a 
short visit to the capital of his State. His 
arrival at the Station was witnessed by quite 
a crowd of people, the Resident coming up 
with him from Klang. As His Highness stept 
out of the railway carriage the big gun from 
the barracks on the hill fired a salute, the 
Guard of Honour presented arms, and the 
Band played the Selangor March. Some 70 
followers came with the Sultan, one in parti- 
cular, carrying the sword of honour presented 
by the Queen, immediately behind him. As 
the old man, struggling with his “baju,” 
walked slowly past the Guard with his numer- 
ous attendants following behind, the scene 
made one realise the fact. which one is some- 
times apt to forget here. that this is after all 
a Malay State with a Malay Sultan at its head. 
After shaking hands with all the Europeans 
present, the Sultan, shaded by the yellow um- 
brella, drove to the Captain China’s house, 
which had been placed at his disposal during 
his visit to Kuala Lumpur. It was intended 
that His Highness should stay at Towkay Ah 
Yeok's country house, but his untimely death 
on the very morning of the Sultan’s arrival 
made this impossible. 


Tae old station at Knala Lumpur put on 
its last festive attire for the arrival of the 
Governor, on the 5th instant, to open the 


Rawang Extension, and everyone thought 
that its last effort was its best. It was liter- 
ally transformed, and ended its career in a 
blaze of colour. The Governor, who had been 
met at Klang by the Resident, was received 
at the Station by H.H. the Sultan and suite, 
the whole of the European community, the 
leading Chinamen, and the Malay Rajas. 
There was a salute fired from the barracks on 
his arrival, a Guard of Honour at the Station, 
and the Selangor Band to play the National 
Anthem. The Governor looked very well 
after his 24 hours’ voyage, and seemed pleased 
with his reception. He walked up to where 
the Sultan was sitting to speak to him, and 
it was quite pathetic to see the old man rise 
eagerly from his chair, and, with a few 
expressive words of welcome, put his arms 
round the Governor’s shoulders with a sort 
of childlike dependence, yet maintaining his 
dignity withal. The drive to the Residency 
was along the plain where the principal 
decorations were, and the Governor and 
party drove through a series of triumphal 
arches which, with the dense mass of people 
assembled round the Station, must have 
shewn him how glad everyone in Kuala 
Lumpur was to welcome him again. It was 
somehow thought that, from the fact that the 
Governor’s term of office was drawing toa 
close, this might be his last visit to Kuala 
Lumpur, and everyone felt that a special 
effort should be made to do honour to the 
man who has done so much for the State of 
Selangor. 


Tue reception held by H.E. the Governor 
and Lady Clementi Smith at the Residency 
on the afternoon of their arrival was very 
largely attended. H.H. the Sultan and suite 
were present, and a number of distinguished 
visitors to Selangor. His Excellency, with 
that happy charm of manner which he has, 
made each_one and all feel that he was 
particularly glad) to|reccive them. 
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Qn Monday morning, the 7th, punctually 
at. 7 a.m., His Excellency, accompanied by his 
staff, the Acting Resident and Col. Walker, 
c.M.a., appeared on the Parade Ground, to 
hold a review of the Selangor Sikhs. The 
proceedings opened with a march past, dur- 
ing which it was very noticeable that the two 
lines when marching to the band got horribly 
out of step, and it was evident that the fault 
lay entirely with the band, the time being 
uneven and extremely difficult to march to; 
directly the band stopped and the men 
marched past without its assistance the line 
was kept excellently, and a smarter lot of 
men it would be difficult to find. After hav- 
ing gone through manual and bayonet exer- 
cise, an attack was made on an enemy 
supposed to be on the other side of the river. 
The men advanced in skirmishing order, and 
the volley firing by sections was without 
fault. Forming into line, the men poured 
an incessant fire into the enemy and then 
charged with loud yells, halting at the river 
and giving them a parting shot. Had any 
of their Pahang friends been in front of 
them they would have had a bad time of it. 
After the final march past, His Excellency 
addressed a few words to those of the men 
who had lately served in Pahang, and refer- 
red to the very satisfactory reports he had 
received of their conduct while on service in 
that State. 


Dreectty the review of the Sikhs was over, 
a general move was made to the Java Street 
Reclamation to witness His Excellency’s 
inspection of the Selangor Fire Brigade. 
These gallent friends of the Insurance Com- 
panies, who had been en évidence the pre- 
vious day at a Church Parade, under the 
superintendence of their Captain, Mr. H. F. 
Bellamy, went to work with a will, and soon 
were pouring water on a house that was 
supposed to be on fire. We suspect the 
occupants of that particular dwelling would 
not have been at all displeased had the water 
been as imaginary as the fire was. However, 
the conflagration, which was pleasantly sup- 
posititious, and the water, which was un- 
pleasantly real, ceased, and H.E. the Governor 
complimented the men on their efficiency and 
thanked them for their voluntary services, 
and reterred to the excellent book of instruec- 
tions written for their guidance by Captain 
Bellamy and to the favourable notice the 
work had received in English papers. 


Tue opening of the new Kuala Lumpur 
Station and of the Ulu Selangor Extension 
Railway were the two great objects of His 
Excellency's visit. 


At ten o’clock the ceremony of opening 
the New Station began and everybody 
assembled in the spacious Booking Office, the 
outer gates of which leading on tothe platform 
were still locked. 

On the arrival of the Gubernatorial party, 
little Miss Hilda Birch, looking very sweet 
and shy, went up to Lady Clementi Smith 
and presented her with a bouquet. The 
Acting Resident then called on Mr. Watkins, 
who handed a beautifully chased silver key 
to His Excellency, with a request that Lady 
Clementi would perform the ceremony by 
opening the gates with it. This was done, 
and the assembled party passed through to 
the platform. 

At 10.15 a.m. the special started on its 
journey. Kepong, was soon reached anda 
brief halt was made there, Sir Cecil Smith 
alighting and inspecting the Station. Thence 
without stopping at Kuang, a siding, the 
train proceeded on its way towards Rawang, 
gliding through many a deep cutting and 
over many a steep embankment until the 
great Rawang swamp was reached, the 
successful bridging of which must have 
cost the contracting firm (Messrs. Murray 
Campbell and Co.) many an hour of anxious 
labour. 

At Rawang a halt of about 20 minutes was 
made. The District Officer, Mr. Wellford. 
and Mr. Robson, Assistant District Officer. 
were at the station to meet the Governor, 
and in addition to the Guard of Honour 
the Rawang school-children were paraded on 
the platform, and at a given signal saluted 
His Excellency, who seemed very pleased and 
spoke to several of the youngsters. 

Meanwhile, H.H. the Sultan, looking some 
what fatigued after the excitement of the last 
few days, gave audience to the local Chiefs 
who had assembled to render him homage. 
A congratulatory address was read to him by 
the Raja Muda, and attentively listened to 
by numerous visitors, among whom were Sir 
Cecil and his Staff. 


On the return of the train at the New 
Station, His Excellency Sir Cecil and Lady 
Smith, with some 62 guests, consisting of the 
Heads of Departments and principal visitors 
were entertained at luncheon in the building 
provided for native passengers. An excellent 
luncheon was done justice to by everyone, 
the long journey to Rawang and back having 
been decidedly productive of appetite. The 
band played several pieces during lunch, and 
a very pleasant meal having been discussed. 
H.E. the Governor rose and said— 

“T have the honour of proposing the toast 
of ‘Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen.” 
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The toast was drunk with the usual honours. 


His Excellency next said: “I must now ask 
you to drink the toast of His Highness the 
Sultan. Iam glad to have had the pleasure 
of his company to see the opening of the 
Extension of the Railway in his State. I 
have known His Highness 14 years, and he 
has always shewn himself most anxious to 
forward the interests of the State and he has 
given the most unswerving and loyal assist- 
ance to the Residents during the time I have 
been in the Colony. ‘The Sultan,’ I ask you 
to drink his health with three times three.” 

The toast was drunk with three cheers. 

Mr. Birch then rose and spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
it is my very pleasant duty now to ask you 
to declare this new general Railway Station 
open for traffic, not only on the Klang line, 
but on the first section of the Ulu Selangor 
Extension line also, and it is also my plea- 
sant duty toask you to declare the first 
section of the Rawang line open for traffic 
on the conditions that have been arranged 
between the Government and the Contractors. 
As regards this Passenger Station, I need 
hardly point out to your Excellency that the 
time has come when the old station cannot 
any longer be used, and when it is necessary 
to find a larger and more commodious build- 
ing. There are many extensions to be carried 
out in regard to this station, but it is 
sufficiently advanced and completed for the 
present, and I beg to ask your Excellency to 
declare it open for traffic now. 

“Tf I say that during the year 1891 134,500 
passengers were carried over the line of this 
State, or an average of nearly 400 passengers 
a day, I think your Excellency will agree that 
it was necessary for us to have embarked 
upon the construction of a larger station 
than the one a little higher up the line; and 
when I remind you that the Rawang line is 
now added and that the Pudoh line will be 
opened in the course of a few months, I think 
I have given strength to the arguments I 
have already brought forward ; and I may say 
that it is a matter that is not to be over- 
looked that, on the auspicious occasions 
when your Excellency visits this State, the 
large Guard whose duty it is to attend, and 
the larger concourse of people whose delight 
it is to welcome you, should be accommodated 
and protected from the wind and the rain. 

“As regards the contractors who have 
carried out this building it is not for me to 
speak, I will leave that to Mr. Watkins, 
Engineers as a body are a very critical race, 
and I see many of them here to-day; but my 
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friend Mr. Spooner, who is the Public Works 
Engineer, tells me that he has nothing but 
unmixed admiration to express in regard to 
the construction of this building, and if your 
Excellency can conscientiously add your 
approval I am sure it will be most gratifying 
to those concerned. As regards the Ulu 
Selangor line, my remarks must be confined 
to the Rawang section. It is a section 20 
miles in length, it has two stations and 
a siding. There is not the least doubt 
that it will prove to be of the greatest 
pecuniary benefit to the State. This sec- 
tion was authorised in July, 1889, and the 
first sod was cut by Mr. Maxwell on 26th 
August in the same year. It isa matter for 
great regret to me and to many of the people 
present that he is not here to-day. He took the 
very greatest interest in the construction of 
this line, and I am quite sure that nothing 
but the fact that he cannot leave the Colony 
while your Excellency is absent from it 
prevented him from running up to join us. 
Mr. Watkins has been the Engineer in charge 
of this Railway since February, 1891 ; he tells 
me, and I believe that it has been so written, 
that it presents no engineering difficulty. 
Now that is a phrase that is often met with, 
and I cannot help thinking that my friend 
Mr. Murray Campbell must have occasionally 
wished that he was not an Engineer, for he 
has met with a great many difficulties: they 
may not have been engineering difficulties, 
but they were difficulties which had to be 
overcome. I may tell you that the largest 
cutting on this line meant the removal of 
120,000 cubic yards of earth, that it is 50 feet 
deep, and that there is a bank which required 
54,000 cubic yards of earth to fill it to a 
depth of 48 feet. Iam sure you will agree with 
me that these are difficulties which must be 
appreciated. This is a country where the people 
who come to work in it are entirely new to such 
work. It is a country which is covered with 
dense jungle, where you cannot see the lie of 
the land before you. It is a country where 
you have to deal with unskilled labour, and 
have to teach it, and then very often lose it 
when it is taught; and it is especially 
a country where there are great difficulties | 
from sickness to be contended with. Mr. | 
Murray Campbell has suffered very much 
in losing a number of coolies from sick- 
ness. A number of the coolies have not, 
I believe, been so properly provided for | 
in the Hospitals of the State as they should | 
have been ; and I am only too glad to say that, 
under the wise orders which your Excellency 
has given, a scheme has been formulated 
which will result in making Rawang a much 
more healthy place than it is at present. 
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“The cost of the line has been about. 
£800,000, and this expenditure now leaves 
us in the position of having spent over two 
millions of dollars on the construction of 
railway lines: a fact which is very much 
to the credit of the State. 

“Of course, I ought to say something about 
the Consulting Engineer of this Railway. I 
have not, as your Excellency has, the honour 
of his acquaintance, but all I do wish to say 
is that he is held in so much esteem by the 
Resident Engineer and the Contractor that 
the moral influence which he has exercised 
over both of them has been productive of the 
very best results; one of them has not been 
likely to put forward claims which Sir Hutton 
Gregory would reject ; and, on the other hand, 
the Resident Engineer has not felt that he 
would be justified in dealing with the Con- 
tractors with more strictness than the liberal 
mind of Sir Hutton Gregory would pemnit. 

“It is my duty to say that this section 
should have been opened at least a year ago, 
that fact has already been before your Excel- 
lency ; and, speaking as one who has not been 
long in the State, I think that a very great 
deal of weight should be attached to the fact 
that Mr. Maxwell, who has written two annual 
reports since the beginning of the construc- 
tion of this section, in neither of these reports 
has felt himself bound to impute blame to 
the Contractors. The praise given in both 
these reports is praise which is, I am sure, very 
highly valued by the Contractor of this Rail- 
way, and it is praise to which a certain amount 
of value must be attached by everyone, because 
we know that Mr. Maxwell is not a man 
who gives praise unless he is perfectly sure 
that it is deserved. All I can say of what I 
have seen of Mr. Murray Campbell since I 
have been here is that, setting aside the fact 
of his having been employed as a Railway 
Contractor, his presence in the State has been 
of great benefit to it. He has been here a 
number of years, he has taken a place in all 
the principal amusements of the State, and he 
has assisted the Government in many of those 
smaller walks of life in which Government 
asks the outside public to assist it, and Mrs. 
Murray Campbell has followed her husband’s 
example in a most excellent way. Amongst 
those who have rendered great services to the 
State I may instance Mrs. Campbell, as a 
member of the Band Committee and a con- 
tributor to the Selangor Journal. 

“There is one point which, in conclusion, I 
must dwell upon, and that is the very lament- 
ed death of Chow Ah Yeok, who was one of the 
leading Towkays of the place and a Member 
of the State Council, and who was specially 
“sterested in all matters relating to railways; 


he was for some time the proprietor of the 
Rawang Concession, he held the farms of that 
part of the State for some time, and he recently 
tendered for them to an extent that perfectly 
astonished everybody ; his tender was 150 
per cent. higher than the farm for the present 
year. I have no doubt that the Rawang Con- 
cessiun and that part of the District will 
continue to flourish, but, at the same time, 
IT am sure it will receive a very great check 
from the fact that Chow Ah Yeok is no longer 
with us.. He was the most public spirited 
man in this State. and, with a rough exterior, 
he had those excellent qualities which com- 
mend themselves to Europeans; he was 
straight in the best sense of the word, and he 
was loyal, for he did his best to support the 
Government and to give it every information 
which was in his power. It is a matter of 
great regret that he cannot again be present 
with us.” (Loud Applause.) 

H.E. the Governor at once rose and said: 

“Mr. Birch, Ladies and Gentlemen, before 
I deal with other questions, I should like on 
behalf of my family and myself, and I think 
I may very safely say on behalf of all the 
visitors to Kuala Lumpur, to tell you that. we 
are extremely obliged for the very handsome 
entertainment which you have given us at 
this time. There have doubtless been diffi- 
culties of one kind or another in entertaining 
us, but the entertainment has been carried 
out in such a way that I doubt whether it 
can he excelled by any other State. I am 
extremely obliged to all those who have taken 
part in the arrangements of to-day, and I am 
equally obliged to those who have had the 
town so beautifully dressed and decorated in 
connection with my arrival here. I believe 
Mr. Berrington is at the head of the Govern- 
ment Committee who took in hand the work 
of making the place so exceedingly pretty , 
Iam sure our best thanks are due to him. 

“Now to deal with the question of the 
Selangor Railway. I should like, in the first 
place, to say that I most emphatically echo 
what Mr. Birch has said as regards the build- 
ing we are in now. I have no greater pleasure 
than in taking part in the opening of Railway 
Extensions in the Native States. I believe 
there is no one thing which more tends to 
improve and benefit. a Native State than Rail- 
way construction. I believe I have lost nu 
single opportunity of promoting Railway con- 
struction. This isa State in which I have 
from the very beginning taken a very great 
interest. I doubt whether there is anybody 
at this table who knows so much about this 
State as myself, and doubt if there is anybody 
here, except-_my wife and myself, who knows 
the infliction ofa journey from Damansara to 
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Kuala Lumpur by bullock-cart. Matters have 
changed since 1879. I do not think the State 
is to be greatly congratulated on its progress 
during its earlier days; although I daresay the 
officials of those times did the best they could 
under the circumstances. 
Hage of the State dates from 1882, when 

. Swettenham was appointed Resident in 
Selangor. By him, under the guidance of Sir 
Frederick Weld, the first Railway was advised ; 
and what do we see? We see that you have 
a Railway from Klang to Kuala Lumpur which 
has done a vast, deal towards opening up the 
country, and which pays a higher percentage 
than any other Railway in the world. Look, 
again, at the finances of Selangor in those early 
days. It seems alinost incredible that my 
friend Mr. Birch should be able to tell you 
that the State of Selangor has spent two mil- 
lions of dollars upon Railway construction, for 
looking backwards we find that in the year 
1879 the total revenue of the State was under 
$200,000! There is no place which I ain aware 
of, either by personal knowledge or reading, 
which has made such vast strides as Selangor 
has done. You have very nearly come up to 
Perak, a State with perhaps larger resources ; 
but still you have with the time at your dis- 
posal, and with the admirable devotian to their 
duty of the public officers of Selangor, stridden 
forward at a speed which has enabled you to 
bring your revenue upto two millions of dol- 
lars. This Railway Extension will mean larger 
returns than you have already received, and 
the State will compare favourably with any 
part of the world. Let me say, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, that we are all very pleased with 
the way the work of this Railway and the 
Extension has been carried out in this State. 
I think my friend Mr, Watkins is emphatically 
to be congratulated. I felt when I put Mr. 
Watkins in charge of the Railway Department 
that I was putting the right man in the right 
place; he has proved himself a man of large 
views, large ideas, and steadiness of opinion ; 
these qualities have enabled him to carry out 
and to have in view schemes which would only 
tend to the benefit of the country. As regards 
my friend Mr. Murray Campbell, Iam very 
glad indeed that he has been able to carry out 
the contract and open this Extension. If there 
is one thing which I should like to say to Mr. 
Campbell, it is that I should like him to be 
a little quicker in his work; but there is 
this satisfaction that, when his work is done 
it is done admirably. I am now only too vlad 
to do what Mr. Birch has asked me to do, that 
is—to declare this very handsome place and 
this Station open. I sincerely trust that it 
will tend to the advancement of the country, 
which is the end we all have in view; and I, 
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I take it that the ~ 


for one, will be only too glad if during the 
ensuing year Mr. Murray Campbell will push 
on his work to enable me to come up here to 
open a*further Extension.” His Excellency 
sat down amid loud cheers. 

Mr. Watkins said :— 

“Your Excellency, Iam deeply sensible of 
the honour you have done to me and to my 
Chief, the Consulting Engineer, Sir Charles 
Hutton Gregory, in referring to our work in 
the way you have done, and I am perfectly 
certain had it been possible for Sir Hutton 
Gregory to be here to-day he would be very 
deeply ‘gratified. We have now completed 
the first part of the Extension into the 
interior of Selangor, and I trust that it will 
prove itself as profitable a financial concern 
as the first part of the Railway which was 
carried out by my predecessor, Mr. Spence 
Moss. Mr. Birch has already said so much 
about the Extension that I have little more 
to add. Mr. Birch, unlike most unprofessioual 
men talking about engineering matters, has 
been quite accurate in hisremarks. I cannet 
let an opportunity like this pass without 
referring to the very loyal and courteous 
help which I have had from my Assistants 
and my staff whilst I have been in charge of 
the Railways here. I regret very much to 
say that the Assistant Engineer who has 
been in charge of the Extension which has 
been opened to-day is about to leave for 
England. Mr. Low has been one of my stand- 
bys in all the work I have had to do in 
connection with the Extension; he wus in 
charge of the Extension under my predecessor, 
and had it not been for the very courteous 
way in which he has assisted me all through 
I should often have been in an awkward 
position. My thanks are also due to my 
Chief Assistant, Mr. Highet, and I. trust, as 

our Excellency has said, that before very 
long you will be able to open the section of 
line immediately under Mr. Highet’s charge. 
Your Excellency, on behalf of Sir Charles 
Hutton Gregory, my staff and myself, I beg 
to thank you very much for the support you 
have given us.” 

Mr. Murray Campbell said :— 

“Your Excellency, Resident, Ladies and . 
Gentlemen, the first thing I have to do is tu 
offer his Excellency the Governor my thanks 
for the honour he has done me by coming here 
to-day to open the first section of the Ulu 
Selangor Extension. I have also to thank 
him for his kind remarks about myself 
personally and the Resident also. I take 
those remarks as not only applying to 
myself personally,| but as a pplying to my; 
Assistants also) 5 T- am under many deep! 
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obligations to his Excellency the Governor, 
but, as I stand in his presence, it would 
be very impertinent for me to speak as I 
should like to do. I must, however, say that 
I shall never forget his Excellency’s kind- 
ness to me on more than one occasion. 
I must also be allowed to express the great 
pleasure I have had in carrying out the work 
of this railway under Sir Charles Hutton 
Gregory, Mr. Watkins and his Assistants. 
We have had differences of opinion from 
time to time, but we did not do our washing 
in public, and we did not import our official 
differences into private life. I shall say 
nothing wore, but I echo the tise that H.E. 
the Governor has expressed, that we shall 
have the honour and very great pleasure of 
seeing him here to open a further extension 
of the railway.” 


Mr. Birch again rose and said:—“I am 
going to ask you all to join with me in drink- 
ing the healthe of Sir Cecil Smith, Lady 
Clementi Smith, and their family. Owing 
to the very multifarious duties which the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements has to 
perform in the Colony and the other Native 
States, Selangor does not get that share of 
his personal presence that the people of 
Selangor wish. His Excellency has intimated 
that it is possible that he will again during 
his term of office visit Selangor, and though 
Lam afraid I shall not take the great personal 
interest in his next visit to the State that I 
take in this one, I am desired by all to ask 
His Excellency to keep his promise. That 
promise is conditional on Mr. Murray Camp- 
bell completing another secticn of the Ex- 
tension; and all I can say is, that if Mr. 
Murray Campbell has not finished the section 
in time, Mr. Murray Campbell will have a 
very bad time at the hands of Selangor 
people. But if the next portion of this 
Extension is completed next year, His Excel- 
lency, after the promise he has given, will 
be obliged to come up to open it. Lady 
Clementi’s visit and the visit of her daughters 
isan event which we shall not soon forget, 
and I ask you all to now join with me in 
drinking their healths, and in drinking it 
with three times three.” 

The toast was duly honoured. 


H.E. the Governor replied as follows :— 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, I think, as it isa 
case of three to one, I might reasonably 
anticipate that my wife or daughters should 
rise to return thanks for this toast. I find, 
however, that she and they emphatically 
decline, and as we are all more or less under 
a petticoat Government, it is evident that 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements is not 


able to have his own way on this occasion. 
I very warmly reciprocate the very kind 
words which have fallen from Mr. Birch, and 
Ican assure you that it has given me very 
great pleasure in coming here. My wife has 
always the greatest pleasure in coming to 
Selangor, and I am sure that that pleasure 
is shared in by her two daughters. I myself 
am exceedingly fond of Kuala Lumpur, and 
am always glad to come here; it possesses 
an excellent number of public officers and 
planters, whom I am glad to see are in- 
creasing in number. The unitedness of 
the place does not date from to-day, it 
dates from the time when: Mr. and Mrs. 
Swettenham ruled at the Residency; it was 
continued by Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell; and I 
may perhaps say that it is intensified to-day 
by Mr. and Mrs. Birch. Mr. Birch’s ability 
and unceasing energy are the admiration of 
us all and I was delighted to be able to give 
the society of Selangor the benefit of his 
presence, even though it has been but for a 
few months. As regards Mrs. Birch, it is 
very difficult for me to say anything in her 
presence ; but I think I am justified in saying, 
grey-headed man as I am, that I know no 
other lady whose amiable, and indeed lovable, 
qualities, so endear her to everyone with 
whom she’is brought in contact. I will ask 
you to join with me very heartily in drinking 
the healths of Mr. and Mrs. Birch.” 

A most successful entertainment then con- 
cluded, and His Excellency and suite returned 
to the Residency. 


Tue festivities in honour of the Governor’s 
visit were concluded on Monday night by a 
most successful dance at the Residency. In 
spite of the somewhat fatiguing nature of the 
morning ceremony, there was little evidence 
of weariness in the guests who assembled 
there, and dancing, which began punctually 
at nine o’clock, was kept up with great spirit 
till 1.30, when the strains of ‘God Save the 
Queen ” were heard. 

It is hardly necessary to tell our readers, 
who have so often enjoyed the hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. Birch, that every arrangement 
which could make the dance pleasant and 
successful was carried out with the utmost 
care. The decorations of flowers and multi- 
tudes of pretty Chinese lanterns must have 
entailed no slight labour, and the effect 
amply repaid the trouble which had been 
taken, An excellent floor and an attractive 
programme of music combined to make the 
evening a complete success. The ladies added 
to the brillianey of the svene by the freshness 
and variety of their costumes, Among so 
many pretty dresses, it. is difficult to-award 
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the palm to any one in particular. Pink and 
white were the prevailing colours, and a 
white satin with profuse passementerie trim- 
ming on the bodice and front of the skirt 
was very much admired, as also a dress of a 
beautiful shade of pale blue relieved by dark 
green velvet. Three white dresses made in 
the “Empire” style, with draped bodices 
and sasbes, suited their wearers to per- 
fection, while a rich yellow brocade added 
colour to a charming ensemble. 


We may venture to express the hope that 
our distinguished visitors from Singapore 
will carry away with them as pleasant an 
impression as we have done of one of the 
most enjoyable evenings ever spent at the 
Kuala Lumpur Residency, and we cannot but 
regret that we are so soon to lose a host and 
hostess who have acquired so completely the 
art of making everyone happy and at home 
under their hospitable roof. 


Tue decorations and arches in Kuala Lum- 
pur were many and varied. The old Passenger 
Station was very gay, not the least noticeable 
item was the effort of a local artist, depicting 
an exceedingly fat cherub, with quite a new 
departure in the way of a moustuche, pil- 
lowed on some billowy clouds, with a legend 
underneath welcoming H.E. the Governor 
and Lady Smith. Immediately outside the 
Station was a very prettily ornamented arch, 
and a little further on, at the junction of 
Gombak Road with Market Street, the arches 
were perfectly bewildering, and the number 
of Chinese bannerets and emblems, kindly 
lent by the Captain China, added effectively 
to the decorations of this spot. Market 
Street, High Street, near the Police Station, 
and the Batu Road, were conspicuous with 
tastefully designed arches ; the highest arch 
was one erected by the Parade Ground, on 
which were displayed many of the fruits of 
the country ; aud the most unique, on another 
side of the same ground, was what may be 
termed a human arch, being composed of the 
members of the Selanyor Fire Brigade 
mounted up and upon the escape and ladders 
which spanned the road. A very effective 
pagoda arch, erected at the Gombak Bridge 
and giving to the commencement of the 
Batu Road quite an imposing appearance, 
was the work of Mr. Tambusamy Pillai; and 
some poles erected outside the Post Office 
shewed the progress that had been made in 
the matter of telegraphic communication 
between Kuala Lumpur and Rawang. A 
bare telegraph pole bore “ 1888"; next a 
couple of wooden poles with a single lime 
bearing “ 1889-1892,” and then iron poles with 


three lines on which was shewn “1892.” In 
addition to all these, small arches of areca 
palm leaves ran along each side of the 
principal roads, and at frequent intervals 
were high posts from which coloured streamers 
fluttered in the breeze. And fortunate 
it was that His Excellency arrived when he 
did, for scarcely had the crowd cleared away 
from the station when a terrific squall of 
wind and rain put to a severe test the 
stronger structures and gave a draggled 
appearance to the weaker ones, However, 
when our distinguished visitors did arrive 
everything was spick and span, and to such 
lengths did we go to make everything appear 
bright that even the granite coping of the 
river-wall was white-washed. 


Tue silver key, used in the opening cere- 


mony, is the work of Mr. G. A. Fernando, 


Draftsman, Railway Department, and is 
a most artistic production, reflecting the 
greatest crediton the maker. The ring of the 
key bears the letters “S. G. R.,” and on the 
barrel is inscribed: “Opening of the Ulu 
Selangor Extension Railway, 7th November, 
1892. Presented to Lady Clementi Smith.” 
The key is in a yellow velvet case. 


A very pleasant match between six of the 
crew of H.M.S. Plover and the Selangor Rifle 
Association was shot off at the Butts on 
Friday, November 4th. The shooting, al- 
though not very good, was very even, and 
the contest proved a most interesting one. 
At 200 yards the scores were exactly level, 
but at 300 yards the Plover team gradually 
erept ahead and, principally on account of 
several misses on the part of their opponents, 
won the match by 10 points. Scores :—Plover, 
338 ; Selangor, 328. 


Durine His Excellency’s stay he paid an 
official visit to the Pauper Hospital, inspected 
tho new Gaol buildings in course of construc- 
tion, the route of the new Railway to Pudoh, 
aud the designs and sites for the proposed 
improvements in connection with that town. 
On Sunday, accompanied by Mr. Birch, His 
Excellency the Governor paid an official visit 
to H. H. the Sultan at the Captain China's 
Garden House in High Street. From early 
morning on Monday till the small hours on 
Tuesday morning, His Excellence: ty had a busy 
time; and we feel sure that when the guns 
at 10 am., on Tuesday announced thedeparture 
of His Excellency trom Kuala Lumpur the 
prospect of 2 quiet, time on the water must 
have been anything but an unpleasant one. 
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A TRIP TO NORTH BORNEO. 


Havina after some delay received definite 
news of a steamer starting from Singapore for 
North Borneo ports, I obtained five weeks’ 
leave from Government, and leaving Klang on 
29th August, caught the s.s. Ranee, sailing 
from Singapore on Wednesday, to pay 
a long-promised visit to Mr. R. M. Little, 
Resident of Kudat. One of the main objects 
of my trip being the slaughter of any wild 
beasts to be’met with, I took with me a 10- 
bore rifle by Holland and Holland, a 500 
express, a smoothbore, with plenty of skinning 
and preserving apparatus and a photographic 
camera. I found the s.s, Ranee a very com- 
fortable ship to travel on, the Captain and 
Officers were most kind and obliging in every 
way. Captain Owen is the fortunate possessor 
of two of the best fox terriers I have seen in the 
East, and these, with a most ingenious 
American hand-organ, owned by the Second 
Mate, were the most striking features of the 
ship. 

The intervals of eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing, which fill up most of one’s time on board 
ship, were very pleasantly varied by the yarns 
of Mr. Fife, the Mate, whose experiences in 
many lands, added to his very accurate local 
knowledge of the various attractions to be met 
with at the ports touched at on the cvast, are 
very valuable to a traveller. 


On Saturday, 3rd September, we anchored 
for the night outside Labuan, having had a 
very fine smooth passaye. 


The following morning we made fast tothe 
wharf, and I went for a walk on shore to see 
the town. What struck me at first was the 
quantity of beautiful short grass growing 
everywhere, studded here and there with small 
cattle. A large plain, with some plover flying 
about over it, would make a splendid race- 
course. A forlorn and deserted-looking rail- 
way, formerly running from the coal-mines, 
about eight miles away, and the yrass-grown 
roads, give a rather neglected, but picturesque, 
appearance to the Settlement. At the office 
of Mr. Lim Guan, a prominent Chinese 
merchant, I met many of the local celebrities, 
most of whom, no doubt influenced by the 
presence of three steamers in port, with the 
opportunity of enjoying the seldom-obtainable 
iced drink, were very merry and entertaining. 
Mr. J. Wheatley, Magistrate of Mempakul, 
having very kindly arranged a smallexpedition 


to his domain, a few miles off across the bey, 
we started at about 3 p.m. in a small sailing- 
boat, with Mr. Hosford, a Junior Officer in 
the Government Service. 


After a very pleasant sail welanded at 
Mempakul and at once walked inland, passing 
through some small undergrowth into some 
lalang hills with patches of jungle here and 
there, making altogether one of the prettiest 
pieces of deer country I have ever seen. 
Before coming to the open I saw three buffa- 
loes, about 20 yards in front of me, after some 
discussion as to whether they were tame or 
wild, two of them moved off, and one, a large 
cow, remained for about a minute; the 
question having been decided in favour of 
their being wild, I did not care to shoot the 
cow and she made off to the jungle. These 
animals are the progeny of some buffaloes 
allowed to roam about the coast unchecked 
during some disturbances among the natives 
many years ayo, andeventually became quite 
wild, some of the bulls being occasionally 
very fierce and fair game to the sportsman. 
We saw no deer during our walk, and, after 
having gone about three miles over the hills, 
we came back along the seashore and stayed 
the night at the Government building, which 
consists of a very nice residence for the 
Magistrate above, and a Gavl, Dispensary, 
Office, Treasury and Guard-room below. 


Next morning Messrs. Wheatley and Hos- 
ford left early to be in time for office, and I 
went fora long walk over the hills with a 
native. We, unfortunately, saw nothing to 
shoot at, and came down from the hills into 
a village called Menémbok. the inhabitants 
of which seem to employ themselves mainly 
in extracting sago from the palm which grows 
wild all along the coast. There isa good road 
from Mendmbok to Mempakul, along which 
I walked back to the latter place, and, after 
taking a photo of the house, started for 
Labuan. The return journey was rather 
rough and took about an hour and a half. I 
lunched with Mr. Wheatley and he afterwards 
drove me to Government House, where I met 
Mr. Callaghan, the Resident, who pressed us 
to stay for a game of tennis on the very 
excellent lawn in front of the house: we had 
not time, however, and at about 2.30 p.m. 
drove down to the ship. 


Government House is one of the best fea- 
tures of Labuan. It is a very fine, well- 
arranged wooden building, in the bungalow 
style, with a tiled roof, standing in large 
grounds well planted with fine trees, the 
grass being kept short by a herd of cattle. 
Om our way: back to the ship we passed 


a 
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through a very pretty avenue of angsenna 
trees of which I took a photograph. The 
Ranee left Labuan at about 3.30 p.m., and on 
getting out to sea came into some very squally 
weather, rolling considerably and upsetting 
the equilibrium of many of the passengers. 
Mr. Wheatley, brother of my host at Labuan, 
who was a passenger on the Ranee as far as 
Kudat, presented me with a pair of very large 
boar’s tusks, they measured 10 inches along 
the outer edge, and are quite the finest I have 
ever seen. 


At about 6 a.m. the next morning, the 6th 
September, we arrived at Pulau Gayah, and 
made fast to the end of a jetty running out 
from a very small village, to which produce 
is brought from the interior. Mr. Hewett, the 
Assistant Resident, was away up country, and 
Mr. Haynes, the Treasurer, State Engineer, 
Acting Superintendent of Police, Justice of the 
Peace, and generally multum in parvo, was 
the sole European representative in the 
ee Kinabalu, a mountain in the interior, 

4,000 ft. high, can be well seen from here on 
a clear day. It is a great feature on the 
coast, and its name is derived from 
“ Mengaléh,” meaning “ the flight of the soul 
after death.” The natives say, when a dying 
man is gasping for breath and struggling for 
life, that ie is ascending Kinabalu. The 
Resident’s house at the top of the hill, the 
offices below, and the Treasurer’s house, a 
little to the left, are the only European 
buildings in the place; there are also three 
small collections of native houses on the beach. 
During the afternoon I took three views of 
the harbour, and subsequently walked along 
a new road, which is being made on the sea 
front, with Mr. Haynes, who gave me a great 
deal of most useful information on the differ- 
ence between the local and Straits Malay. He 
told me that he had made a list of some 300 
words in common use which are not men- 
tioned in any dictionary of the language. I 
hope that Mr. Haynes will shortly publish 
the result of his researches, which will be 
most valuable to those seeking a thorough 
knowledge of local Malay. Leaving Pulau 
Gayah at 5 p.m., we started round the coust 
for Kudat, and experienced one of the 
roughest nights I have ever spent at sea. Rain 
squalls were incessant, and the ship rolled 
fearfully ; baggage and passengers drifting 
about the decks in a way more exciting than 
pleasant. The head came off a barrel of tar 
which had got adrift, and the contents becom- 
ing smeared over the faces of some Chinese 
passengers gave them a curiously woebegone 
appearance ; some ducks that were kept in a 
pen on the deck also got tarred and died very 


puck. Only on coming into Kudat Bay did 
e water become smooth, and peace once 
more reigned on board. 


At 6 a.m. on September 7th, we made fast 
to the wharf at Kudat. Shortly afterwards 
Mr. Little, with Dr. Chapman, the Medical 
Officer, came on board, and took me up to the 
Residency, a very comfortable, roomy house, 
on a hill about a quarter of mile from the town. 
After breakfast we walked down to the Offices, 
where a Chinese couple were to be married by 
Mr. Little, as Registrar. The bridegroom was 
a Chinese Clerk in the Government Service, 
and the bride, a pretty young girl, was the 
daughter of a prominent shopkeeper in the 
town. At the wedding I met all the European 
population of Kudat. The couple having 
been duly joined together in the Court House, 
we adjourned to the Kudat Hotel, a fine 
wooden building, owned by Mr. Korczki. 
This hotel is one of the main features of 
Kudat, and is exceedingly comfortable and 
convenient for travellers; it would be well if 
someone could be found in Labuan, as well as 
in many other towns, not only in Borneo but 
in the Native States of the Malay Peninsula, 
who has as much enterprise in this direction 
as Mr. Korczki. At the hotel we were 
entertained at a most excellent lunch by the 


* father of the bridegroom, the guests numbered 


14 in all, and comprised a large variety of 
nationalities, including English, Russian, 
Polish, German, Scottish, Dutch, Anglo- 
Brazilian, Colonial and Chinese. 


The next morning the wind was too strong 
for a boat to go across the bay to the shooting 
grounds. so the day was spent in walking 
about Kudat, and taking photos of the town. 
etc. The s.s. Memnon arrived from Hong- 
kong in the afternoon. 


The following day, a launch having been lent 
us by one of the planters, Dr. Chapman touk 
me across toa place called Bambangan, about 
seven miles from Kudat, with provisions, ete., 
for a stay of three days. 


We got to a very comfortable little shoot- 
ing box in the jungle at about 2 P.m.; and 
at 4.30 p.m. started out for ashoot. Bamban- 
gan is a large plain, formerly cultivated by 
dusuns, or native agriculturists, it is now 
quite deserted and is partly grown up, small 
hills here and there being covered by thin 
jungle with grassy plains between, to a great 
extent covered with undergrowth, but in many 
places fed down by deer and wild cattle, 


every bush one passes seems to be alive with - 


pigeons, which are not shot for fear of , 
disturbing thedeer and other game, About 
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five minutes’ walk from the house we came on 
a fine doe feeding quietly, I crept round 
within about 15 yards of her in hopes of 
seeing a stag, and caught sight of two more 
does cropping grass among the brushwood not 
50 yards off; we walked quietly by without 
disturbing these, and then Dr. Chapman and 
myself separated, he going to the right. 
Immediately after leaving him I saw three 
more deer, all does, and then walked on 
towards a place called Padang Pinang. On 
our way we saw another doe with a fawn, and 
three pigs. The evening closing in we had to 
turn back before reaching our destination. 
Returning to camp, I caught sight of two 
fine tambadau, feeding in a plain about 200 
yards away. I fired twice at them, but it was 
unfortunately too dark to shoot with any 
certainty, and they got away unscathed. On 
reaching camp I found that’ Dr. Chapman 
had arrived before me, having shot a young 
bull tambadau, which charged him before 
being finally knocked over. The tambadau 
corresponds in Borneo to the Malayan sladang 
or Indian gaur, but is in many ways a 
very different looking animal. The bulls 
are quite black, and the cows a dark rusty 
red, the inner edge of the buttocks and 
back of the legs, as well as the feet, are of a 
very light cream colour, almost white. The 
bull has well-shaped horns which strike one 
as being rather small for the size of the 
beast ; the cow has very small horns, curving 
abruptly inwards. A full grown bull is a very 
fine animal, but not so large us the sladang 
and the horns are very inferior. No one has, 
I believe, ever succeeded in taming the tam- 
badau; they are found in the wildest parts of 
North Borneo, andare very plentiful in some 
places. The following morning Dr. Chapman 
went back to Kudat and I went out with a 
very good Dyak Policeman, named Satarn. 
I yot away from camp before daylight, and saw 
three deer feeding together in a small plain. 
T fired a chance shot at one which I thought 
was astag, but it was not light enough to take 
any aim and they all got away. Passing the 
place where the body of the tambadau shot by 
Dr. Chapman lay, we founda fine sow tearing 
away at its fles I shot it, and was surprised 
to see the beard, some eight inches in length, 
which covered her upper Jaw. The general ap- 
pearance of the animal was very different from 
that of any wild pig I have seen before. 
Having cut off the head with a view to skinuing 
and preserving it, I went on but saw nothing 
more. In the afternoon I made another 
start for Padang Pinang, and found it a very 
likely looking plain, surrounded with jungle. 
I sat down behind a fallen log and waited for 
ubout half an hour; nothing, however, appeared 


but an old sow, who fed along the edge of 
the grass. Just as I was coming away, however, 
I heard a tremendous rumpus in the jungle, 
and out came a hoary old boar; he walked 
across the plain at about 60 yards away, and 
I knocked him over dead with my express. 
I cut off his head and measured his height 
which was 33§ inches at the wither; he was a 
very large pig, but had not so many long bristles 
about his face as the sow. On my return to 
camp I found that Mr. Little and Mr. Wheatley 
had arrived, and had come across a herd of 
tambadau. Mr. Little wounded a bull with a 
bullet from a Winchester repeater, but it did 
not stop him and he got away, leaving a dis- 
tinct blood trail behind him. 

The next day, 11th September, we all went 
out twice, but did not get a shot. I skinned 
and preserved the pigs’ heads and took # photo 
of the shooting box. At 6.45 p.m. we started 
back to Kudat and, after a very pleasant sail, 
got in to dinner at about 9 p.m. 

Our next trip was to be to Liman-Liman’an, 
round a point in the bay opposite Kudat, soon 
the 12th September, after lunching with Dr. 
Chapman and seeing his large collection of 
native weapons and curiosities, I started with 
him in a pakarangan, a serviceable sort of 
native craft, with an atap awning, in which 
two people can lie down very comfortably, 
it is also an excellent boat for sailing. On our 
arrival we went up to the house of a Sulu 
Haji, who was most hospitable and looked 
after us very kindly. In the evening we went 
out with the rifles, and on reaching likely 
ground separated. I followed my native 
guide for a long while, up and down hills 
covered with bushes and long grass: it was 
quite the most tiring walk I had experienced 
for a Jong time. We had seen nothing 
whatever, when, as we were going over the 
brow of a hill, I heard a noise of some animal 
feeding, at the same moment the guide 
stopped, and creeping up to him I saw a large 
bull tambadau feeding about 20 yards off. I 
exchanyed my express for the 10 bore, and, 
just as he got our wind and was moving off, 
fired at his shoulder. He fell over at ouce with 
a crash, and then recovering tried to drag 
himself down hill with his two fore-legs. Two 
more shots, one at the shoulder and one in the 
neck, killed him. He wasa very fine bull and 
measured as follows :— 

Height at wither ... 4ft.8 ins, (14 hands) 


»  » lump rn Even Merry 
Depth of chest Pi ers 
Distance between tips 

of horns ... wil, 6, 
Length measured over 

forehead ... 8, 1b, 


Circumference at.bage. 1 oobee 
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The bull was a well-known solitary one, and 
had been shot at several times before. Whilst 
skinning the head the following day, I came 
upon a flattened snider bullet on the bone of 
the face, this bullet had been fired at the 
animal by the son of our host about 18 months 
before. 


It was quite dark when we got back to 
Liman-Liman’an, with the aid of a lamp, the 
head of the tambadau being no light weight. 


The following morning we went out with 
eight dogs in hopes of getting a run, but found 
nothing. In the evening we again embarked 
in the pakarangan and went on to some hills 
near a place called Meilau. These hills were 
covered with long grass and undergrowth, 
and were simply teeming with deer, which 
were, however, extremely difficult to see on 
account of the thickness of the brushwood. 
I fired at three deer and, unfortunately, 
only wounded a doe. Dr. Chapman was more 
successful and bagged a stag, which died 
game, taking about six shots from a 450 
express before he was killed. Having got the 
deer down to the beach, we had a bath in the 
sea, and then went on to Meilau, spending 
the night in a fisherman’s hut, which smelt 
most abominably and was overrun with 
cockroaches. We were roused up at 5 p.m. by 
the Haji’s son, from Liman-Liman’an, who 
had brought his dogs over for a hunt. We 
were ready in a few minutes and started upa 
small river in gobangs, boats much smaller 
than a pakarangan. The dogs were taken 
round into the jungle, and we waited in the 
river for the deer, which always run to water 
when pressed by the dogs. After about an 
hour deer were heard to bark and Dr. Chapman’s 
boat, paddling on ahead, just arrived in time 
to get ashot ata doe crossing in front of 
the dogs. The first shot struck her ear and she 
got across the river, but was chased down 
again by the dogs and shot by Dr. Chapman. 
No more deer were put up, and we paddled 
slowly back to Meilau, then to Liman- 
Liman’an, where we had lunch; then sailed 
back to Kudat. 


The s.s. Ranee being expected at Kudat 
the next day, we could not go for any more 
excursions, She did not turn up, however, and 
we had a practise at the Rifle Range. The 
range is a very good one, but our shooting 
was not very brilliant taking it all round, 
and the target was not quite regulation. Mr. 
Little, who—although very short-sighted, 
using two pairs of glasses to shoot with—is 
an excellent steady shot, made the best score. 

The next day the ss, Ranee arrived, and 
wes announced to leave the following after- 


noon. A rifle match was arranged between 
Kudat and the officers and passengers of s.s. 
Ranee. I shot for Kudat, and the competition 
resulted in a win for Kudat with 145 against 
the s.s. Ranee 102. This result was mainly 
due to the consistent shooting of one of the 
passengers, who missed the target 15 times in 
succession, so did not add materially to the 
score. Dr. Chapman made the best individual 
score duriny the afternoon. 


At 5.30 p.m. the s.8. Ranee left Kudat and 
a most enjoyable visit came to an end, nearly 
all the European population being on the 
wharf to bid us a hearty “Goodbye.” Three 
cheers were given for the 8.8, Ranee and her 
Captain from the shore, and three for Kudat 
and her most popular Resident from the ship. 


Kudat is not a large place, but is very well 
situated as a centre for the tobacco and 
coffee estates. Dr. Chapman has a little suyar 
estate, about 2} miles from the town, and 
turns out some very fair brown sugar. The 
canes grow well, and, with new machinery 
which he is now putting up, it will I hope 
prove a paying investment. What strikes 
one at first is the want of roads, and it is an 
astonishing fact that there are no roads in 
British North Borneo. In Sandakan, the 
capital of the Settlement, no carriages or carts 
are allowed, because the small roads have no 
metal on them. It is hard to imagine the 
interior of a country developing so as to be 
a source of revenue, with absolutely no 
means of transport to convey produce to 
the coast. 


Mr. Little, at Kudat, is doing something 
in this direction with the very small means 
in his power, and has made four miles of a 
mud road at a very nominal cost. Two 
estates and several Chinese gardens open 
into this road and it is already of great use. 
There are cattle in abundance all over North 
Borneo, but no carts and no dog-carts, not 
even the humble rikisha, excepting one which 
is the property of the Resident ut Kudat. 
Asa centre for shooting deer and tambadau, 
and as a very cheerful little settlement 
brimming over with hospitality, Kudat hus 
no rival. 


After a very wet and uncomfortable night 
on board, we arrived at Pulau Gayah at 
about 7 a.m., and lunched with Mr. Hewett. 
Starting again at 4 p.m. we made a leisurely 
passage to Labuan, and arrived at the wharf 
at 12 noon, on 19th September. Mr. and 
Mrs, J. Wheatley having moved to Mem pakol, 
I remained on the 8.8. Ranee until the follows 
ing-morning,’ when Mr. Lim Guan kindly, 
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lent me a boat to go across to Mempakul. 
The s.s. Ranee started for Brunei early, to 
return in about three days, during which 
time I hoped to get some shooting at Mem- 
pakul. I met Mr. Wheatley about half way 
across the bay and changed into his bvat. 
The same afternoon we sailed round to Mem- 
imbok, and, after a glass of beer with the 
Pengaran (native chief), we started over the 
hills at the back of the town. In a very short 
time we saw four buffaloes, in a valley below 
us, ata distance of about 170 yards; there 
were three bulls and a cow. I fired at the 
largest bull with the 10 bore, but missed him, 
firing a little low. They ran a few yards and 
then stopped to look at us; I fired again at 
the same bull and he fell forward on to his 
knees and then rolled downa slope. When we 
came up with him, we found that his spine was 
broken. Mr. Wheatley fired three shots into 
his shoulder and neck with a snider without 
the least effect, which shews that it is not 
safe to shoot at any animal of this size with 
a small bore rifle. I killed him with a bullet 
in the neck from the express. The bull was 
a large one, but with indifferent horns, we 
gave instructions for the head to be carried 
to the boat and then walked overland to 
Mempakul, but saw nothing more to shoot at. 


The next afternoon we collected some of the 
natives together and tried a drive for deer. 
We posted ourselves at the end of a piece of 
jungle, and the natives with two or three dogs 
worked towards us making no end of a bob- 
bery. Just at the end of the beat a magnifi- 
cent stag came slowly out of the jungle and 
crossed a small Jalang hill about 200 yards 
away. I might have hada beautiful shot at 
him as he stepped on the brow of the hill, but 
knowing that Mr. Wheatley was just on the 
other side I left it for him. The stay did not, 
however, cross where I expected, and only gave 
a difficult shot at about 80 yards which Mr. 
Wheatley missed. We followed him up but he 
got away, passing close to a Sikh Policeman 
whv did not fire. Another drive was unpro- 
ductive of deer, and the beaters being rather 
tired we made our way home along the beach. 


I went out twice avain after deer near Mem- 
pakul, but did not get a shot. The deer are now 
a little scarce round Mempakul, and one 
cannot be at all sure of getting a shot; very 
tine sport could, however, be got with a good 
pack of dogs. 


The s.s, Ranee arriving on Thursday after- 
noon, 2nd September, Mr. and Mrs. Wheatley 
T returned to Labuan in w pakarangan on 


Friday morning. We found that Mr. Gueritz 
had arrived from Sandakan to relieve the 
Acting Resident, Mr. Callaghan, who was 
leaving by the Ranee. On the wharf we found 
a guard of honour and a deputation of Chinese 
merchants, who presented an address to Mr. 
Callaghan. All the European and principal 
Chinese of Lubuan were present on board to 
bid him “Goodbye;” and the hearty good 
wishes, expressed by everyone, accompanied 
by vociferous cheering and the occasional 
bangs of bombs and crackers, shewed what a 
popular Resident Mr. Callaghan had been. 


The ship finally left at 1 p.m. with nine pas- 
sengers, including two ladies, for Singapore. 
As there are only five cabins in the saloon, 
things were a bit crowded. We had very fair 
weather indeed, and after an uneventful 
passage arrived in Singapore at 8 a.m. on 27th 
September. 


After a stay of two days in Singapore, I 
went to Sungei Ujong, vid Port Dickson, for a 
few days’ visit. Mr. Douglas brought the 
flower of his pack of dogs from Port Dickson 
and we had atwo days’ hunt at Paroe and 
Gudong Lalang. We had some very good fun 
and put up several deer ; the bag was not large, 
however, consisting of two pigs, one porcupine 
and a plandok. 


While waiting at the edge of a jungle 
during the first morning’s hunt, I heard some 
pigs grunting among a clump of rushes and 
coarse vegetable growth, about 30 yards 
away. I left my place and crept up to where 
T heard the noise. Seeing the rushes moving 
at the edge of a small sandy open space, 
between the pig and the jungle, I watched 
the place carefully, and presently out came a 
fair-sized sow: I fired at her head and knock- 
ed her over. AsI fired another pig darted 
out from behind her and ran about 10 yards 
to my left. I had a snap shot at it but missed. 
Then about eight pigs began to rush back- 
wards and forwards all around me. I tried 
hard to load in time to get another shot but 
was not successful, all the pigs getting out 
of sight before I was ready. I had to get 
out of the way of one pig that came straight 
at me, making at full speed for the jungle. 


left Sunzei Ujong on Tuesday, 4th October 
and arrived at Klang at 5 a.m. the following 
morning. 


The heads of the tambadau and pig I left 
at the Singapore Museum to be stuffed under 
the care of Mr. Davison, who kindly offered 
to luok after them forme,—E, A. QO, T, 
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THE DEPRECIATED DOLLAR. 


A notice was lately sent round calling a 
meeting at the Government Offices to consider 
a proposal to address a Memorial to H.E. the 
Governor on the subject of the hardships 
entailed on officials by the depreciation of 
silver, the high cost of living, and the small 
salaries paid in the State. 

The meeting took ‘place at one o'clock on 
Saturday, the 17th September, when 17 gentle- 
men attended. 


Mr. A. B. Venning was voted into the chair, 
and, after explaining the object of the meet- 
ing, read a draft Memorial which had been 
drawn up. 


A Committee of three gentlemen present 
was then appointed, consisting of the Rev. F. 
Haines, Mr. Welman and Mr. Venning, to 
revise the draft, to procure signatures to the 
Memorial, and to hand it when signed to the 
Acting Resident for transmission to H.E. the 
Governor. 


The main points in the Memorial are, that 
increases of salary have been granted on two 
occasions to the Civil Servants of the Colony 
by the Secretary of State on the ground of 
the depreciation of silver, at times when the 
dollar was worth much more than it is at 
present ; that living in Selangor costs about 
50 per cent. more than it does in the Colony 
or in Perak ; and that officials are worse paid 
in Selangor than in the Colony and in Perak. 


It is suggested that the relief to be afforded 
should take the form of a right to remit 
money to England for education, life insur- 
ance and home expenses generally, at a fixed 
rate, and of a general increase of the present 
very low salaries. 


It was resolved that only gentlemen hold- 
ing positions analogous to that of a cadet in 
the Colony should be asked to sign the 
Memorial, and that it should not be sent for 
signature to any one under an agreement 
with Government. 


It is understood that the memorialists do 
not anticipate that any benefit will accrue to 
them from their present action, but hope it 
will pave the way for joint action being taken 
later on by the combined services of the 
Native States to approach the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the matter of the 
depreciation of the coinage. 


THE LAY OF THE SNIPE SHOOTERS. 
Four men may shoot and four men may fire, 
And walk after snipe all day, 
But they can’t kill the birds to put in their bags, 
Because they aint built that way. 


There was a young buyer of tin-ore, 
Who at shooting was but a beginnor, 

So he fed upon tripe for he couldn’t get snipe, 
And they gave him a chop for his dinnor. 


There was a young party called Lake, 
Who said “ Now my gun I will take, 
And go out to Ching the long bills to wing ”— 
But never a bone did he break. 
There was a young Planter named Mouse, 
Who said “ This ’ere planting’s a chouse ”: 
So he went to Malacca with gun and tobacca, 
And stayed at the gloomy Rest ’ouse. 
Now the greedy young brother of George, 
Had bragged that on snipe he would gorge, 
But he didn’t hit any so couldn’t eat many, 
And was mad with his big brother George. 


_[Note,—These verses being libellous we disclaim all responsi- 
bility. These four gentlemen say they shot 80 couple of 
snipe.—Ep., S. J.) 


ON A “PLANDOK,” 
WHICH HAD COMPOSED SOME FACETIOUS VERSES. 
Wuen a Plandok converses in shocking bad verses, 
And recalls the dumb ass of the Prophet again, 
Making birds in their station “ exude incrnstation,” 
We fear that there’s something “incrusting ” 
his brain. 

But when all his cunning he squanders on punning 
In the “comedy vein ” of a blithe Hottentot, 
And hauls in poor “Cato” to rhyme with “ potato,” 

It clearly is time that that beast should be shot. 


veccccccccccccooooos: 


NOTICE. 


LL communications with regard to adver- 

tisements, subscription to the JourNAL, 

ete., should be addressed to M. T. Jacobs, 
Kuala Lumpur. 


Subscribers to Voh I. are requested to 
forward the amount of their subscription, 
$5, to MT. Jacobs, Kuala Lumpur. It is 
very necessary that all subscriptions should 
be paid before the end of November. 


BIRTH. 
SvEaRinc—Wife of Herbert, Klang, of a daughter, 
October 18. A) 
MARRIAGE. 


Summers—O’Nertt—At St. John’s, Kuala 
Lumpur, G. A. Summers, of Klang, to Stephanie 
Mary, daughter of J. H. O’Neill, of Kuala Lumpur, 
October 8. 

DEATHS. 

BrntLey—Patrick, at Kuala Langat, 
tember 17. 

Cuow An Yeox—Towkay, at Kuala Lumpur, 
November 2, 


Sep» 
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SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 


Orders for the Month of November, 1892. 
; Frremen on Dory. 
Week ending Nov. 6th...Fireman Buchanan 


” » ” Paterson 
» ” ” King 
” a PAtths oF Johns 
es Dec. 4th... ,, Jansz 


Firemen are reminded of Regulation 17 as 
regards their turn of duty for the week, which will 
be enforced after 1st September, 1892. 

DRILLS. 

Parade in full dress for inspection of uniform 
and accoutrements, and Wet Drill, on Wednesday, 
the 2nd, at the Station, at 5.15 pas. sharp. His 
Excellency the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
will inspect the Brigade during his forthcoming 
visit, of which special notice will be circulated. 
The Brignde will assemble for Church Parade at 
the Station, at 4.30 p.m. sharp, on Sunday, the 6th; 
undress uuiform with belts only; no axes, spanners 
or life-lines. It is requested that every member 
will attend on this special occasion. 

MEETING. 

The Committee of Management meet in the 
Secretary’s Office, the Selangor Club, at 6 P.m., on 
Tuesday, 15th November, 1892. The members are 
the Officers, and Firemen Lott, Buchartan, Cormac 
and Maartensz. 

RESIGNATION. 

The resignation of Mr. W. Hay, Supernumerary, 
A Company, owing to leaving the State, has been 
accepted. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Fireman Maartenaz has been appointed a member 
of the Management Committee, vice Fireman 
Disbrowe promoted. Messrs. F. F. King, J. Paterson 
and B: J, Perera, have been elected members of the 
Brigade ; and are posted as follows :—F. F, King to 
be No. 9, No. 2 Reel, and J. Paterson to be No. 25, 
Ladders, B Company; B. J. Perera to be No. 15, 
No. 3 Reel, A Company, vice W. Hay resigned. 

N.B.—Gentlemen wishing to join the Brigade 
should Se Te with the Honorary Secretary. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH. 
(Anglican.) 
Chaplain, The Rev. Frank W. (aHatnce, Bea. 


Daily—Matins GAS AM. 
Holydays—Matins ... ” 7.45 aM. 
Evensong and Sermon 5.— P.M. 
Sundays— 

Matins, Sermon, and Celebration of of Holy, 
Communion... car 8.— aM. 
Sunday School oe 9.15 a.m. 

Mission Service for English-speaking 
Chinese in Chinese School ... 9.15 a.m. 
Evensong and Sermon 5.— P.M. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
(Roman Catholic.) 
Vicar, The Rev. Charles Letessier, M. App. 


Hory Mass :— 
Sundays... w 8. AM, 
(Sermons in English and i in euChineee) 
Week Days .. an 6.30 a.m. 
When there is a Feast 7 AM. 


Every day “ Instructions ” for ae cet at 
the Mission House. 
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JOTTINGS PAST AND PRESENT. 
(haipeagees Rees 
Published Fortnightly. 


Annual Subscription se $ 5.00 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Quarter column and under— 
First insertion... .. $ 1.00 
Subsequent insertion, each we 0.25 

Over a quarter and under half a column— 
First insertion... aes $ 1.50 
Subsequent insertion, each » 0.50 


Over half a column and up to a whole 
column— 

First insertion ; ve «+ $ 2.50 
Subsequent insertion, each . n» 1.00 
Double the above rates across the page. 
Special Terms for Twelve Months. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


To Miles, REMARKS. 
Pudoh_.... ae ne 1} | Cart Road 
Cheras.. tee eel AL Do. P.S. 
Kajang ... tee ve] 15 Do. P.8. 
Reko wee ge: 184 | Bridle-path, P. 8. 
Semenyih 21} | Cart Road, P.S. 
Beranang 28 | Bridle-path, P. 8. 
Seremban, Sungei Ujong 43 Do. P.S8. 
Ampang ... 6 | Cart Road 
Batu Village 4y Do. P.8. 
Batu Caves 8 Do. 

Rawang ... VW Do. P.8. 
Serendah ... 23 Do. P.8. 
Batang Yam 294 Do. P.8. 
Kuala Kubu 38) Do. P.S. 
Sangka Dua 48 | Bridle-path, P.S. 
Tras, Pahang 66 Do. 
Raub do. 744 Do. 
Kalumpang 50 | Cart Road, P.S. 
Tanjong-Malim, “Tw” 

Bernam_l. ol 54 Do. P.8. 


Saddle Ponies, Gharries, and Bullock Carts can 
be obtained at the Central Police Station, Kuala 
Lumpur; and, as a rule, at Cheras and Kajang. 
Gharries can be obtained at Batu Village, and Ponies 
and Bullock Carts at Raw: ang and Kuala Kubu. 


TABLE OF HACKN] EY CARRIAGE 
FARES. 
Hire for a day of eight hours ... + $2.00 
Within Town Limits, per mile or Part of of a mile 0.15 
Beyond Town Limits, per mile $ ws 0.20 
For every hour’s detention... 
For every day of detention (24 hours) ‘ 
When a Carriage is taken to and from any 
over ten miles distant, no extra charge shall be 
made for detention, provided the return journey is 
made on the same day as the journey out, or on the 
following day. 
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SELANGOR GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 


Passenger Train Service. 


DOWN. 
! 
STATIONS. WEEK DAYS. | SUNDAYS. 
A.M. | P.M. | P.M. |NOON,| P.M. 
RAWANG & » Dep.| .. 115, atk 
Kuang... ... - on Ww. 5 
Kgpone 2.15 BS 
Kuara Lumpur a8 112.00 2.00 
PETALING 3.30 | 12.20] os 
Ratt Tiga 3.51 | 12.47 
KLANG ... 4.15 | 1.151 2.50 
P.M. | P.M.°/ P.M 
Kano... 5.00 | 3.30 | 4.15 
Bato Tiga 5.26 » | 648 
PeTaLine 547 |. 5.15 
Kvata LuMpor ig ae es 
KEPoNG 
Kuang... 
Rawane 


Ww. Stops when necessary to take up or set down passengers, 

* The first up Sunday train will convey Ist and 2nd and a 
limited number of Srd Class passengers, and will leave Klang 
15 minutes after the s.s. Sappho has arrived alongside the 
jetty; the second train will follow after an interval of 45 
ininutes. 


On Good Friday and Christmas Day trains run as on 
Sunday. 


| 
i} 
| 


Passenger Fares. 


sf | Is Eis E 
Be SraTrons. z= Bs 
ag z= 53 

8 | a 

Mis. | s/sic)s|sis 

9 | Klang and Batn Tiga et 27 

7 Do, Petaling a 51 

2 ! . K. Lumpur 

2 Do. Kepong 

37 Do, Kuang 

a2 Do. Rawang 

47 Do. Serendah 

13. | K, Lumpur & Batu Tiga . 

5 Do. Petaling 
7 i Kepong 

15 Kuang 

2 Rawang a 

2 Serendah ... -88)0.75 


Rates for Parcel 
(See exceeding 5 catti 


lcent for eve 


Stations, 
ear e 


Bicycles and Tricycles, 
Jinrikishas, $1 each, 


One rate for all 


[Biss 20 cents enc 


Over 5 catties but not over 10 cattis r 
Over 10 catties, 20 cents, for the first 10 catties and 


in weight, 15 cents, 


50 cents each, 


etc., by Passenger Train. 


Nv cents, 


two catties in excess thereof, 
Passengers’ Excess Luggage, } cent per catty. 


Horses und Ponies, including syce with each animal, 


124 cents each per mil 
Carriages and Traps, 
charge per truck &¢. 


Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


minimum charge per truck 83, 
cents each per mile: minimum 
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Special Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


Per PiKvL. 


£ { 
& 5 {z 
2 | STATIONS, \4 
a l= 
z 
Mis. 
9 | Klangand Batu Tiga 
Do. Petaling 
Do. — K. Lumpur 
Do. Kepong 
Do. Kuang 
| Do.  Rawang 
Do. — Serendah 
K. L'pr. & Batu Tign 0. 
Do, Petaling .. 2 | 0.34, 0.73) a 
Do. Kepong 12] 12 10.34! $4) 1.04 111 
Do. Kuang 16) 16 0.49, 1.07) 0.68 1.54, 0.49/14 
Do. = Rawang -.. |19) 19 0.64 1.41] 0.84; 2.04 0.6417 
Do, — Serendah ... |23} 23 0.79, 1.75 1 


Ot 2H eile 


The above rates include loading into, and unloading from, 
the railway wagons, 


Bullocks or Asses 7} cents each per mile: minimum charge 
per truck 82.50, 


Carringes 12} cents each per mile: minimum charge per 
truck $, 


Carts 10 cents each per mile: minimum charge per truck 33. 


Horses and Ponies, including Syce with each Animal, 10 cents 
ench per mile: minimum charge per truck 83. 


Calves, Pigs, Sheep and Goats 56 cents each any distance. 


Classification of Goods for Traffic by Goods Train. 


lst Cuass Goops.—Arrack, Beer, Wine, Spirits, 
etc., in cask or bottle, Crockery, Glassware, Manu- 
factured Tobacco, Kerosine Oil, Manchester Goods 
and all goods of similar nature not otherwise pro- 
vided for, 


2np Crass Goops.—Flour, Oil (except Kero- 
sine), Salt, Ice, Vegetables, Sugar, unmanufactured 
Tobaccoand similar goods not otherwise provided for. 


3np Cass Goons.—Mineral Class goods in lots 
of less than 50 pikuls, Charcoal, Fish (fresh, dried 
or salted), Game, Fresh Meat, Rice, Salt Provisions 
(wet), and native agricultural produce generally. 


Minera Crass Goons in lots of 50 pikuls or 
over.—Pig Iron, Turf, Common Bricks, Stones, (in 
the rough), Ballast, Coal, Sand, Cinders, Clay, Coke, 
Ashes, Gravel, Lime, Firewood, Jungle Posts, 
Planks, Beams and unwrought timber generally. 


Rates between intermediate Stations and for 
Machinery, Timber and other bulky and unspecified 
goods can he ascertained on application being 
made to the Traffic Superintendent or Station 
Masters. 


g 

3 STATIONS. 
z Or over, per 
a pikul. 

Miles, e 

9 | Klangand Batu Tiga 09 
7 Do. Petaling ... 13 
2 Do. K. Lumpur 15 
28 Do. Kepong ... 1 
37 Do. Kuang Bs 
42 Do, Rawang 25 
47 Do. Serendah ... 28 
13 | K. L'pr. & Batu Tiga... i 

5 Do. Petaling . og 

7 Do. Kepong rr) 
ib Do. Kuang 12 
20 Do. Rawang lt 
25 Do. —Serendah... WwW 


Coast Mar Service sy s.r. “ABDUL 
Samap,” rrom Kiang ror— 


Kuata Seuancor: | Kuata Lanoat: 


Departure. Arrival. | Departure. Arrival. 
Oct. 17 Oct. 21 | Oct. 10 Oct. 18 
as 31 Nov. 4] ,, 24 At 27 
Nov. 14 ... 8: 18 | Nov. 7 Nov. 10 
ar 28 Dec. 2] ,, 21 a 24 
Dec. 12 i 16 | Dee. 5 ... Dee. 8 
Py 260556" S; 30] » ot eae 22 


The hour of sailing from Klang will be 12 noon, 
calling at Pulau Ketam and Kapar when occasion 
requires. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT. 


Agents in K. 


Steamers, ‘Lumpur. 


Plying Between. 


Tons. 


Q 
5 
ial 
| 


Singapore, Malacca 
and Klang, once & 
week, 


329 


i 


Sappho* ... 


Billiton 195]) po 


a Singapore, Malacca, 
Ban Whatt Hin| 195 | ) 


Port Dickson and 
Klang once @ week. 


Sinpagore, Malacca, 
P. Dickson, Klang, 
Penang. returning 
alternate weeks by 
same ports. 

Penang and Klang.” 
Singapore, Malacca, 
P. Dickson, Klang 
and Telok Anson 
once a week, on her 
return from Telok 
Anson does not call 
at Klang. 


295 
348 |) 


Hye Leong ... 
Pegu ... vas: 


Gympie 126} Do. 


Malaccat ... | 405 


Singapore, Malacca 
and Klang once a 
week. 


Chow Phya ... | 370 


Singapore, Malacca, 
Port Dickson ant 

Klang once a week. 
Singapore, Malacca, 
P. Dickson, Klang 
and Ku 
once a week, 


Amherst 108 


Boon San IT. 


9 
° 
LN ISIN OSS ona sO oe 


Penang, Klang and 
Malacca, returning 
eid Klang once & 
week. 


H. Hutten- if 


Teutonia ¢ bach & Co. ¢ 


* The “Sappho” leaves Singapore ever 
arrives at Malacca at 4.4.M. on Sunday ; | 
same day at 6 A.M, arriving at Klang at 4 in the © 
the return voyage, leaves Klang on the following a: 
5 P.M., arriving at’ Malacca at 4 a.M. on Wednesday; leaves 
Malacca at 6 A.M. arriving at Singapore at 6 in the evening. 


nlneca the 


+ The “Malacca” and ‘Boon San II.” leaves Klang for 
Telok Anson at 5 P.M. on Fridays. 


a The “ Teutonia " leaves for Malacca at 5 P.M. on Thurs- 
days. 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Singapore, every week, calling at Malacca. 


Sunday . 5pm. ... 8.8, Chow Phya 

Monday . 5PM. s.s, Ban Whatt Hin 
Tuesduy . SPM. s.s. Sappho 

Wednesay ... 5 P.M. 8.8. Pegu or Hye Leong 
Thursday ... 5pm. ... 8.8. Amherst* and Billiton 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Penang, every week. 


Tuesday ... 6 p.m. ... 8.8, Gympie 
Friday... 5 PM. s.s. Pegu or Hye Leong 
Saturday ... 5 p.m. ... 8.s, Teutonia and Gympie 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Kuala Selangor, every week. 
Wednesday ... 8 a.m. ... 8.8, Billiton 
“riday . 8pm. ... 8.8. Boon San 
* Calls at Port Dickson. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue Post Orricz, Kuata Lupus, will be open 
for General Business and Sale of Stamps :—Week 
days —8 a.m. to 6.30 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 5 to 6.30 p.m. On Sundays 
when there is no outward mail the office will not be 
opened before 5 p.m. 

Registration: Week days—8 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
3to4p.m.; Holidays—11 a.m. to 2 Pm. 

Money Orders: Monday to Friday (holidays ex- 
cepted), 11 a.m.to2p.m.and 3to4Pp.m. Saturdays, 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m, 

“ Selangor” Stamps must be used for all lettera 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Native 
States; “ Straits Settlements” Stamps to places 
outside the above limits. 

The Telegraph Office will be open on—Week 
days—7 a.m. to 7 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
8 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 5 p.m. 

Telegraph Rates: From any office to any other 
office within the State, 10 cents for the first 5 
words or under, 2 cents for every additional word 


or under. Name and address of receiver trans- 
mitted free. 
Per word from any office in Selangor to— 
Aden : .--$1.39| New Zeclend ++ $1.94 
Burmah ) North rica 
Ceylon 5°" - 0.79 VBnyptenen’a) ¢ 1.54 
Egypt An « 1.59! Pahang * ... 0.04 
Europe (Russia ) Penang * 0.04 
and Turkey? 1.54] Perak*  ... 0.02 
excepted) Queensland 1.74 
India aa .» 0.74] Singapore ... 0.19 
Hongkong 1.04; South Australia 1.09 
Japan 2.19} Sumatra . 0.69 
Java 0.49| Sungei Ujong * 0.02 
Jelebu * ‘i 0.02| Tasmania ... 1.2 
Malacea* ... .. 0.04] Victoria... 1.14 
New South Wales... 1.14) West Australia 1.14 
New York 1.84| Zanzibar 2.59 


Addresses charged for to all places outside the Straits 
Settlements and Native States telegraph systems, 
* Minimum charge 20 cents per message. 
Telegraph Stations: Batu Tiga, Jugra, Kajang, 
Klang, Kuala Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selangor, 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Screndah. 


Porterage Charges : 


Telegraph Station. Place in Vicinity. Charge. 
Kajang Semenyih $ 0.60 
Do. Cheras ... » 0.35 
Do... .. Beranang »» 1.00 
Kuala Lumpur .... Pudoh ... sey OLS 
Do. . Batu... asa vee gy 0.35 

Do. .. Batu Caves... vey 0.50 

Do. .. Hawthornden... +» 0.40 
Raub AAS ww Tras yy 0.75 


All Porterage charges must be pre-paid by 
senders of telegrams. For places not mentioned in 
the above list the rate at which porterage is calcu- 
lated is 7 cents a mile. 

Mails are despatched from Kuala Lumpur by 
Runners to Ulu Selangor daily except Sundays, 
and close at 11 a.m.; to Kuala Langat, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, closing 2 p.m.; Ulu Pahang, Monday, 
11 am.; Kuala Selangor, Mondays and Thursdays, 
2p.m.; Kajang, daily, except Sundays, 11 a.m 
Mails for Kuala Lumpur leave Ulu Selangor daily, 
except Sundays, 6P.m.; Kuala Langat, Sundays and 
Wednesdays ; Ulu Pahang, Saturdays; Kuala Selan- 
gor, Tuesdays and Fridays; Kajang, daily, except 
Sundays, 11.30a,my 
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Notes and Pris. 


A few remarks on the Anglican Church 
of S. Mary the Virgin, Kuala Lumpur, may 
be not out of place in this Magazine, especially 
as its future site, and what sort of a building 
is to occupy that site, are matters everywhere 
discussed. Some of our readers may not 
know that the present building was conse- 
crated by the Right Rev. Bishop Hose on the 
13th February, 1887. It had been built 
during the previous year at a cost of $1,363, 
of which sum 8500 was contributed by the 
Government of Selangor, $25 by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
and the remainder was raised by voluntary 
subscriptions. The petition for consecration 
was signed by J. P. Rodger, Acting British 
Resident, Selangor, H. Conway Belfield, 
Alfred R. Venning, H. F. Bellamy, H. C. 
Syers, and A. Spence Moss. The harmonium 
was the gift of Mrs. Rodger. During the 
Chaplain’s incumbency the present wooden 
building has been made the most of: the 
sanctuary has been carpeted; the bell has 
been re-hung ; the handsome Ceylon Commu- 
nion-table has been brought more into relief 
by altar hangings, a credence-table has been 
added and a Bishop's chair, the latter being 
the gift of Mr. Murray Campbell. Quite 
lately, the outside walls have been pushed 
out to the end of the original floor, thus forming 
two small aisles, and giving much additional 
accommodation. This accommodation was 
taxed to its utmost limits when, on the Sun- 
day of the Governor’s visit, uo fewer than 
95 people found seats within the little build- 
ing. We feel sure that our readers will 
cordially echo the wish of the Chaplain and 
his hardworking Churchwardens, Messrs. 
Venning and Baxendale, that in some future 
time not far distant a more worthy Domus 
Dei may take the place of the present 
structure, 


As a rejoinder to the criticism of those 
who hold that Malays care nothing for the 
advantages of education, the Inspector of 
Schools tells us of a visit to a new School 
opened in September at Bander (Langat) in 
premises lent by H. H. the Raja Muda, and 
furnished with all school appliances at His 
Highness’s expense. Mr. Haines found 52 
boys present out of 53 on the muster-roll 
when he inspeeted the School. The boys 
were well dressed and took great interest in 
their work. 


WE quote the following from the Admin- 
istration Report for 1890:—“ The Ulu 
Selangor Extension of the Railway leaves the 
main line at a point near the Locomotive Shops 
and passing under the Gombak Road by a 
skew bridge, skirts the Parade Ground and 
runs along between the river and the hills 
to Kepong where it crosses a spur of the 
main range, thence along the foot of the hills 
to Kuang, where it crosses a second spur, 
and then, through some rough ground end- 
iny in a third spur to Rawang, a distance of 
19 miles. There will be three stations, 
Kepong, Kuang and Rawang ; with perhaps 
a small siding at Sungei Buluh if it be 
required. The line taps good metalliferous 
and agricultural land all along its route. 
The latter is especially notic eable at Kepong, 
where the cuttings shew a depth of 15 feet 
of rich soil. A valuable timber country 
will be made accessible, a source of supply 
which is much wanted in view of the dis- 
appearance of hard timber from the forests 
round Kuala Lumpur. The fact that num- 
bers of miners flock daily to get a lift by 
the contractors’ train, though it only runs 
eight miles, may be taken as a fair indication 
of & large passenger traflic when the line is 
opened,” 
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Tue opening of the Rawang section of the 
Railway gives our local time-table a more 
imposing appearance, and we trust that the 
traffic will soon be sufficient to justify the 
insertion of figures in those spaces which now 
appear blank. The additional up-train for 
Sundays is a distinct. boon, and supplies a 
long-felt want. The unencumbered traveller 
will now not have to wait while the luggage 
of heavily laden passengers is transferred 
from the ship to the train: a necessity of the 
past which often caused a loss both of time 
and temper. It was F. C. Burnand, we think, 
who wrote on the humours of “ Bradshaw,” 
and drew atteMion to the puzzling nature of 
many of its “references:” we are reminded 
of this by observing the reference “W” in 
the S.G.R. time-table. Why “W”? It may 
Mean “ wanted” or “ wait,” but also stands 
for “whisky” or ‘water.” Stay, perhaps 
“W” has been used out of compliment to 
the Resident Engincer. 


We have lately received information from 
arcliable source upon the long-vexed ques- 
tion of five-foot ways. “The question of 
clearing the street verandahs in Kuala Lum- 
pur. which was raised a while ago, in the 
time of Mr. Rodger, has been brought up 
more than once since, but on each occasion 
without success. Since Mr, Venning’s arrival, 
however, it has at length been taken up in 
earnest. The Sanitary Board have asked for 
a vote of 85,000 for levelling and paving the 
tive-foot ways with concrete. This vote has 
been sanctioned, and a start has now been 
made, The five-foot ways in Hokien Street 
have been levelled and paved throughout, 
and Ampang Strect, the largest business 
thoroughfare in the town has heen beenn, 
and will be finished in about three weeks’ 
time. No opposition has been encountered 
on the part of house-owners, who are Degin- 
ning to see the benefits of the action taken 
by the Board.” 


From the same informant we learn that 
“all the atap houses within town limits upon 
the Pudoh and Sungei Besi Roads are to be 
shortly pulled down, and replaced with brick 
structures. In the ¢ of those who cannot 
afford brick buildings, it is proposed that 
they should receive the grant of a block of 
ground just outside the town limits on the 
Pudoh Road, upon which to erect an atap 
kampong.” While we are on the subject of 
Pudoh, we may notice that the new Spirit 
Farmers have decided to build a Gambling 
Farm, the site chosen being situated behind 
the Police Station. 


Tue following reaches us from au Out- 
Station :—‘“ There seem to bea great many 
people who are content to spend their live 
in Kuala Lumpur. Why don’t some of them 
visit the Out-stations occasionally and en- 
liven the poor benighted jungle wallahs. 
Our pillar of the Church seems to have set a 
good example recently.” 


A sTaTement has lately been published to 
the effect that “the Kuala Lumpur Sanitary 
Board omits to water the streets for days 
together.” This statement, we are credibly 
informed, is the reverse of the fact. The 
streets in Kuala Lumpur are watered daily 
by the Board whenever there is no rain. It 
must be borne in mine that laterite dries with 
extraordinary celerity, so that roads often 
shew no traces of watering not very long after 
the cart has been round. There are, moreover, 
but three watercarts at the disposal of the 
Board. 


A CORRESPONDENT signing himself “Spot,” 
who should be in a position to speak with 
authority, has sent us a letter of considerable 
interest, following as it does upon the publi- 
cation of the article upon cruelty to ponies in 
our first number. We quote the following : 
“Gharry ponies are carefully looked after. 
Ask our No. 1 Shikaree, who shot tive 
between the 3rd and the 13th of October 
. 2 Gharries are licensed to carry 
four passenvers and fifty catties luggage.” 
We are glad to see that so many of these 
beasts have ceased to suffer in so short a 
time. Itis an encouragement for the future. 
The letter is dated Kuala Lumpur. 17th 
October, and would have found a place in 
our last issue if the writer had not omitted 
to send his card, which was necessary as a 
guarantee of yood faith. Intending corres- 
pondents ~ please note.” 


WE hail with great satisfaction the advent 
of the pillar-box for letters. If it were but 
accompanied by one or two specimens of the 
newly invented and marvellously ingenious 
automaton stamp-seller we might count 
ourselves fortunate indeed: for it is a matter 
of no small difficulty to obtain a stamp in 
Kuala Lumpur at times, and one is obliged 
to keep a large stock to draw upon in case of 
emergency, This latter idea, however, is a 
refinement of civilisation which will perhaps 
more fitly accompany the substitution of the 
Queen’s Head for the Tiger's Bust; and 
meanwhile the Post Office is winning “ golden 
opinions” from the pstablishmeut of pillars 
boxes. 
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On Sunday night H.H. the Sultan and 
suite, accompanied by the Captain China was 
present at a performance at the Wayang 
House. The very large audience assembled 
appeared to thoroughly enjoy the entertain- 
ment. His Highness, who had arrived at 9 
o’clock, left the Theatre at 10. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following :— 
«* Much was done to signalise the recent visit 
of His Excellency by abundant display of 
fruits and flowers, of flags and waving areca- 
palms, of skeleton temples and fire brigades : 
all these are doubtless reasonable decorations. 
But, even in these days of culture and 
‘Selangor Journals,’ we are not safe from 
Vandalism. The old relics of Selangor are 
few, its wealth is more practical than 
aesthetic, and our granite is not quarried to 
beautify our buildings; but as we “strolled 
along the market embankment,” we wondered 
what had become of our real granite coping 
stones. True, they displayed a redundancy 
of joints, but we valued them for their 
reality, their unstuecoed solidity. They had 
been whitewashed! Oh. Ruskin! 
“ «To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
‘To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or with a whitewash 


brush 

To hide the granite brought from distant 
shore 

{Shade of Shakespeare, pardon this inser- 
tion | 


Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.’ ” 

Rawane and Kuala Kubu both boast a 
European tin-miner now. Mr. A. Braddon 
is engayed in opening a mine, whilst Mr. 
C. C. Thompson is engaged in prospecting 
around Kuala Kubu. 


Mr. J. C. Pasquat, who, in company with 
San Ah Peng, has sunk a good deul of money 
in a big mine at Serendah, where he has a very 
fine engine at work, seems to be doing well, 
and is reported to be yetting his money back. 


WE hear that Mr. Williams lately had a 
narrow escape froma snake in the Rawang 
Rest House. He went into his bed-room in 
the dark, sat down on a chair aud, hearing 
something in the corner, called for a lamp. 
On the Boy entering with a lamp a large 
black cobra sprang at Mr. Williams, who 
fortunately managed to dodge the reptile, 
which was afterwards killed by the Boy. 
This particular Rest House will svon be 
famous for snakes; Mr. F. W. Irby once 
found one in bed with him there, 


Ir is not often that the English mail is 
delayed, but it has happened to be so this 
week. On the 15th at 10 a.m. the s.s. Gympie, 
which formed the connection with Penany, 
was expected to arrive at Klang. The whole 
of the morning and afternoon, however, passed 
away without her making an appearance, 
and it was not till the following morning 
(16th November) that definite news of her 
was obtained. It then transpired that she 
had actually cleared for Klang with the mails 
on board, and after proceeding some distance 
met with an accident which obliged her to 
return to port. We have been unlucky all 
round this week, as it has since turned out 
that the home letters sent per s.s. Sappho 
on the afternoon of the 15th which were 
expected to catch the homeward mail cannot 
possibly have succeeded in doing so. 


Tue gulf between Europe and the East is 
hard to bridge. The almond-eyed Celestial 
calls us “red-haired devils” or, when he wants 
to be polite, “men without a tail,” and even 
our Malay “Boys” probably call their masters 
anything but herves in the privacy of 
their own room. Still, it is curious that 
the Malays, in particular, should make such 
slow progress in their comprehension of 
Western ideas, and this is well illustrated by 
a story which has been lately going the 
rounds. The native chronicler says that 
there was a gathering of the “orang puteh” 
at one of the Out-Stations, and that after the 
manner of the “tuan tuan,” when they had 
abundantly feasted and drunken, they “ said 
their prayers.” The libelled parties declare 
that they indulved in nothing of a more pious 
character than ‘Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay.” Those 
who know from experience the dismal wail 
to which the Malay gives the name of 
“sembaiang” will appreciate the delicate 
flattery of the comparison. 

orerreresereerresr rc) 
THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 

IN SELANGOR. 

(A CorncIDENCcE.) 
Ir is to India that our Native States naturally 
look for guidance as soon as they can first 
run alone. Accordingly we find that India 
has already provided us with models for 
many of our institutions, even supplying us 
in not a few instances with the very names 
by which we habitually describe them. Hence 
such a record as that supplied us by Mr. 
Cotton’s memoir of Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
in the “ Rulers of India ” series, offers many 
interesting points of comparison. The pro- 
blem before the brilliant Governor of Bombay 
in the early days of the development of India 
Wis--upon a large scale-—the problem of 2 
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Resident in one of our Native States, and 
we might naturally expect the account of Mr. 
Elphinstone’s labours to point out the way 
in some of our dark places. 

Accordingly, at the very first glance, per- 
haps, our attention is arrested by the remark- 
able education scheme drawn up so many 
years ago by Mr. Elphinstone in Bombay. As 
the outcome of the shrewdest common sense, 
the scheme is indeed a striking one, setting 
before us the germ of a great system which 


has borne, and is still bearing, splendid fruit. | 


For although it may seem to do little more 
than arrange and, as it were, codify the 
general principles upon which English policy 
usually seeks to cultivate the native mind ; 
still this very arrangement is at least vse- 
ful ia keeping the half-way post, if not 
the goal, clearly before the eves of the 
educating government. Mr. Elphinstone’s 
scheme is summarised as follows: * (1) 
To improve the mode of teaching in the 
native schools, and to increase their number ; 
(2) to supply them with school books ; (3) 
to hold out some encouragement to the 
lowest order of natives to avail them- 
selves of the means of instruction thus offered 
them; (4) to establish schools for teaching 
the Buropean sciences and improvements in 
the higher branches of education ; (5) te pro- 
vide for the preparation and publication of 
books of moral and physical science in native 
languages; (6) to establish schools for the 
purpose of teaching Enylish tu those disposed 
to pursue it asa cla 1 Tangnage, and as a 
mmeans to acquiring a knowledge of the Euro- 
pean discoveries ; (7) to hold forth encourage- 
ment to the natives in the pursuit of these 
last branches of knowledye.”” Let us now 
try the cap on, and see how it fits us, 


In 1890 (T quote from memory) the then 
Resident in his Annual Report made use of 
the significant words “ the question of educa- 
tion in Selangor has yet to be taken up in 
earnest.” Since then a bond fide start has 
been made, which the Inspector of Schools 
has spared no pains to turn into a success. 
Five new schools have been started- -one 
quite recently erected at Kapar is on the ev 
of being opened—and the old schools have 
been in many ways modified and improved, 
and their munbers augmented. 


There seems even some possibility that the 
Government will supply much-needed en- 
couragement in the form. of a scholarship or 
prize, to be given for proficiency in English, 

Further than this, however, we have not as 
yet ventured, and it seems likely to be some 
sears before the next step forward is taken, 


Let us not, however, despise the day of 
small things. Those who have seen Kuala 
Lumpur in its infancy will perhaps not think 
it extravagant to look forward to the day, 
however far off it may seem at present, when 
the schools of Kuala Lumpur will be classed 
in the same rank of proficiency as Indian in- 
stitutions, and—in a still more distant future 
—the day when there will be at least two 
native universities in the Peninsula. Mean- 
while, let us keep before our eyes the bright 
gxample of India, many of whose Princes, 
whatever may be the assertions of prejudice, 
are no whit inferior cither in knowledge or 
enlightenment to the run of our public men 
at home; and one of whom, after an unusually 
trying ordeal, and a jealous * scrutiny” which 
was signally and triumphantly foiled, has this 
year been chosen, for the first time in history, 
to take his seat as a councillor of our Empire. 
W.S. 


Porerecccoosoooooooe 


A VISIT TO A SAKEI CAMP. 
(BY A LADY.) 
Some weeks azo Mr. Stephenson, Manager of 
© Beverlac” and * Eber” pepper estates very 
kindly asked us to spend Sunday at the 
former estate in order to visit'a Sakei Camp, 
some two or three miles distant. 

We accepted with alacrity, for to have an 
outing of any sort in Kuala Luinpur is enjoy- 
able, but to spend a day at * Beverlac” when 
we know from experience that such hospitality 
and kindness will be shewn us as is (if not 
mnequalled) certainly not surpassed, was a 
thing to look forward to with great pleasure. 

On Saturday afternoon we went down by the 
3 o'clock train to Klang, where we stayed the 
night, and early on Sunday morning started 
op our day's trip. To yet to the estate we 
crossed the river at Klang, landing directly 
opposite the iron jetty, and then walked along 
a fairly good path, on each side of which 
were large coconut and betelnut plantations, 
for a distance of about a mile and a half and 
then branched off into the estate. 

A path winding among the pepper vines 
for another mile or so brought us to the 
Bungalow, a plank and atap structure, where 
we were met by Mr. Stephenson. Tt was 
rather hot walking through the estate, as the 
pepper is planted in a cleared space, and, 
there being no shade, one gets scorched by 
the sun. However, I for my part thought 
the plantation excvedingly pretty ; the pepper 
plant is a graceful vine or creeper, and to my 
Inexperienced eve seemed to be admirably 
grown and cultivated. 

We were yery vlad to get out of the sun into 
the coolshitde OF td ¥eraudah, where, after a 
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few minutes, we were regaled with excellent 
light refreshments. When we were suffi- 
ciently rested Mr. Stephenson  sugyested 
moving, as it was a good long walk to the 
Sakei Camp for ladies, and we had barely 
time to get there and back before lunch. 

Our way lay through dense jungle, but our 
host, with his usual kindness and forethought, 
had had a pretty wide path cut and cleared 
for us, and the trees met overhead, making 
it so shady and cool that it was most delight- 
ful walking after the heat we had felt in 
going through the estate. We had gone a 
distance of about a mile and a half, I should 
think, through jungle when suddenly we came 
out into a cleared space and began to descend 
into a steep hollow or gully. Here, instead 
of keeping on the path, we had to clinb up 
on to the stumps of felled trees, which were 
interlaced in such a manner as to bridge the 
gully from one side to the other. After cross- 
ing we climbed down from the loys on to the 
jungle path, which began at this point to 
ascend a rather steep hill. We had walked 


‘a good distance on these logs, préserving our 


balance by occasionally holding on to some 
tapioca trees that we growing on each side 
of our extemporised bridye and anon progress- 
ing with the help of long staffs which had 
been cut for us. It was quite a feat this 
balancing on logs, more suitable for “Blondin” 
than for ladies in heavy serge skirts and 
stout walking shoes, and we considered our- 
selves to be complimented on the agility we 
displayed in getting so well over them. I 
slipped once and should have fallen off, but 
for the friendly tapioca which I seized hold 
of and clung to till I regained my balance. 
One of our companions did come off a log, 
and for a good part of the distance picked his 
way through the thick undergrowth which 
had everyw here spr ung Up, m pre ference to 
running the risk of a sprained ankle or pos- 
sibly broken bones, for the logs were a good 
heivht from the ground. 

We were now uot far from the Sakei 
Camp, and in afew minutes we came to a 
bend in the path. A few yards further, in 
a cleared space right on the top of the 
hill, were a few huts rather neatly built 
and thatched with lalang. I had ex- 
pected to find the Sakeis living on trees, 
as I have heard they make a sort of platform 
on the branches of’ trees with just a roofing 
of leaves and yrass overhead, and I was 
surprised to find them so far civilized as to 
possess really nicely built huts---which, how- 
ever, they keep ina filthy state. 

I had almost forgotten to say that we 
were metas we went alony by two Sakeis 
from the Camp, and they told us that the 


_they go monkey-hunting, in 


yreater part of their fellows were absent in 
the jungle monkey-hunting, monkeys being 
highly relished by them for purposes of 
food. , 

There was nothing of much interest to 
to see inthe Camp beyond the few Sakeis 
who remained ; they wore certainly interesting 
from the fact of their being a wild people, 
—but terribly ugly and dirty. They seem 
to like having nothing to do, and squat in 
their huts chewing sirih all day, except when 
which sport 
women and children join. Their women do 
not attempt anything in the way of house- 
work, from all that can be gathered, and their 
huts looked as if they had never heen swept 
since they were put up; their clothes and 
person had apparently never been washed, 
their hair never combed, and their children 
looked even more dirty and ankempt, if that 
were possible. 

They looked, however, pleased to see us and 
were rather inqnisitive. We were the only 
ladies that had visited -them, with one excep- 
tion ; but they did not yet up to offer us 
seats, nor did they take very much notice of 
us beyond staring very hard. 

We did not stay long, and unfortunately 
had to come eway without any substantial 
memento of our visit: we had very imuch 
wanted to get one of the * blow-pipos,” in the 
use of which they are so skilful; but the 
monkey-hunters had taken them with them 
and there was nothing else we cared to take 
away. We had to do more balancing and 
log climbing on our way back, in the course 
of which we collected some pretty palms that 
were growing plentifully on each side of 
the path. 

We got back to Mr. Stephenson’s Bungalow 
at midday, feeling rather tired after our long 
walk and our climbing. butgwe had much 
enjoyed both aud did not mind the fatigue 
in the least. A most sumptuous luncheon 
followed, and then our host, ever thoughtful 
for our comfort, suggested a rest preparatory 
to our walking back to Klang. : 

Our rest was rather a short one, as we had 
to hurry back to-catch the 4 o’clock train 
from Klang, and at last we had, not to bid 
our host good-bye for he walked back to! 
Klang with us, but to hurriedly collect our 
nunerous plants gathered both in the jungle! 
and the garden round the Bungalow, and| 
hasten homewards. 

We were very sorry to wind up our most 
enjoyable day, but all pleasures must have an 
end. T hope, however, that ou some future 
oveasion We may enjoy an cyually pleasant 
day at “ Beverlac.”— Mowry, 
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HISTORY OF SELANGOR. 


Tue mixture of Bugis blood in the 
reigning families of the Malay Kingdoms 
of the Straits of Malacca seems to have 
commenced in the early part of the 18th 
century. It is related that Upu Tanderi 
Burong, a Bugis Raja in the Celebes, had five 
sons, of whom three established themselves 
in Selangor about 1718, viz. :— 


Daing Perani—from whom the reigning 
family of Siak in Sumatra are descended—who 
married Princesses of the reigning Malay 
families in Johor, Selangor and Kedah. 


Daing Merewah—I1st Yang-di-per-Tuan of 
Riouw—whose son, Klana Inche Unak, mar- 
ried in Selangor. 


Daing Chela—2nd Yang-di-per-Tuan of 
Riouw—whose son, Raja Lumu, became the 
Ast Yang-di-per-Tuan of Selangor. From 
him the reigning family of Selangor is 
descended, 


Raja Lumu of Selangor, on the occasion 
of v visit to Perak. about 1743, was formally 
invested by the Sultan of Perak (Mahmud 
Shah) with the dignity of Sultan, and took 
the title of Sultan Sala-eddin Shah. His 
successor, Sultan Ibrahim (in 1783), joined 
with his brother, Raja Haji, the Yang-di-per- 
Tuan Muda of Riouw, in an attack upon the 
Dutch in Malacca. They were repulsed and 
Raja Haji was killed. The Dutch under 
Adiniral Van Braam then attacked Selangor, 
and the Sultan fled inland and escaped to 
Pahang. Ibrahim, aided by the Dato Benda- 
hara of Pahang, recunquered his fort from 
the Dutch in 1785, but the latter immediately 
Vlockaded Kuala Selangor with two ships-of- 
war, and after this blockade had lasted for 
more than a year the Sultan accepted a treaty 
by which he acknowledged their sovereignty 
and agreed to hold his kingdom of them. 


British political relations with Selangor 
commenced in 1818, when a commercial treaty 
was conclnded with this State by a British 
Commissioner, Mr. Cracroft, on behalf of the 
Governor of Penang, and this was followed 
by “an agreement of peace and friendship,” 
concluded with Sultan Ibrahim Shah, who 
was still reigning. They were as follows :— 
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On the 22nd of August, 1818, a treaty of 
commercial alliance was entered into between 
the East India Company and “ His Majesty 
the Raja of Selangor.” By it a perfect peace 
and friendship were declared; the vessels 
and merchandise of both parties were to 
be protected and receive all the privileges 
granted “to the most favoured nations” when 
in the ports of each other ; no treaties were to 
be made by His Majesty of Selangor to the 
exclusion of the trade of British subjects, who 
were not to be taxed beyond the duties levied 
on other nations; no monopoly was to be 
granted by Selangor, but British subjects were 
to be allowed to come and buy freely; similar 
advantages were promised to Selangor sub- 
jects trading with Penang; and no traffic 
in slaves from either country was to be 
permitted. 


On the 20th of August, 1825, an agreement 
of peace and friendship between the East 
India Company and “Sri Sultan Ibrahim 
Shah, King of Selangor,” was concluded at 
the Fort of Sclangor—now the residence of 
the District Officer, Kuala Selangor. The 
previous treaty was confirmed. The Bernam 
River was declared to be the boundary between 
Perak and Selangor. His Majesty of Selangor 
was not to interfere with the Government 
of the Perak country, which was restored to 
the King of Perak, though prahus from 
Selangor might go to Perak to trade. 
Raja Hasan, of Sungei Bidor, was to be 
immediately removed from Perak and was 
not to be allowed to return there: he was not 
to be permitted to carry away any of the 
Perak ryots who were unwilling to accom- 
pany him: the King of Selangor and the 
Governor of Penang bound themselves 
not to allow any pirates to resort to any 
part of their respective territories: and 
an extradition treaty was entered into between 
them. It was agreed that this treaty should 
continue “so long as the revolution of the 
starry sphere in which the Sun and Moon 
perform their motions shall endure.” 


Sultan Mubamad succeeded Sultan 
Ibrahim about the year 1826, and reigned 
until 1856. He was succeeded in the follow- 
ing year by Sultan Abdul Samad, the 
present ruler. Sultan Abdul Samad is the 
son of Raja Dolah, a younger brother of 
Sultan Muhamad, and, at the time of the 
death of the latter, held the rank and office 
of Tunku Panglima Besar (Commander-in- 
Chief). His clection to the sovereignty was 
chiefly the work of Raja Jemahat. of Lukut, 
then a flourishing mining settlement, now 
decayed ‘and? ‘abandoned, who feared the 
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exactions of the late Sultan’s family. Sultan 
Muhamad had no less than 19 children, 
many of them illegitimate, and one of them, 
Raja Mahmud (now Penghulu of Ulu 
Semenyih, a village in Selangor), had been 
recognised as Raja Muda in his father’s 
lifetime. He was only seven years old when 
Sultan Muhamad died. There were other 
claimants, who thought their rights stronger 
than those of the sons of Raja Dolah. 
But the influence of Raja Jemahat prevented 
_ a war of succession.* 


Immediately preceding the death of Sultan 
Muhamad and up to the time of British 
intervention, endeavours were made more or 
less successfully to open up the State. For 
the history of that period we are dependent 
on the records kept by Malays living in the 
State, and the following account is taken from 
that source.t 


In 1856 a messaye came to Raja Jemahat 
from the late Sultan Muhamad to say he 
was sick. It is said that Raja Jemahat was 
sent for as he was the son-in-law and Mentri 
(Prime Minister) of the late Sultan. He 
went up at once, with his wife and family, to 
Klang, and there he found the Sultan sur- 
rounded by several Princes, Rajas and mosque 
officials, and amongst. them the four great 
Chiefs—viz., the Datoh Aru, the Datoh 
Pengawa Permatang, the Datoh Jeram,t 
and the Datoh Kaya Kechil. 


A few days afterwards the Sultan made 
a will in which Raja Jemahat was named as 
his executor, and Raja Mahmud, a child of 
seven years (now native Magistrate at 
Semenyih), was nominated Raja Muda. 
Raja Jemahat was to be Regent until Raja 
Mahmud caine of age. 


Very shortly afterwards Sultan Muhamad 
died at Klang, and the royal corpse was taken 
to Kuala Selanyor and buried on the hill. 
Raja Jemahat then summoned a meeting of 
Council, and there were present the four great 
Chiefs, and Raja Esa, Raja Unus of Bernam, 
the Tuan Emam of Pasanyan and four 
Chinese, Kwek Ah Tong and Chi Yam 
Chuan, of Malacca, and Towkays Low Yam 
and Kay Ah Tat. They discussed and settled 
the following matters :— 


(1) A 20 % duty on all tin that left the 
country. 


* Up to this point the writer is indebted for his information 
to the Hon, W. E. Maxwell, c.g. (see his Administration 
Report as Resident of Selangor for the year 1889), 

+ Papers in the possession of Raja Bot bin Raja Jemahat, a 
Member of the State Council of Selangor, 


+ Another authority gives the Datoh Ungku Klang as the 
4th Chief and excludes the Datoh Jeram. 
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(2) A duty on all ball opium and rice im- 
ported. 


(3) The confinement of all gambling to one 
house at each place, and its prohibition else- 
where, to avoid trouble. 


(4) The allowances of the different Chiefs, 
Princes and sons of Rajas. 


Up to this time it had been the custom for 
Selangor Rajas to forbid the export of tin 
and to compel all producers to sell to them 
at the rate of 830 per bhava: and this was 
the first occasion or which a duty was fixed, 
and export allowed. Raja Jemahat is 
believed to have obtained the suggestion 
from Colonel Macpherson, the then Resident 
Councillor of Malacca. 


At that time the late Sultan, consequently 
the State, was heavily in debt to Mr. Tom 
Neubronner, Chi Yam Chuan and two other 
Malacca Chinese, and endeavours were made 
to pay off these debts out of the revenue of the 
various districts. 


Raja Haji, a son-in-law of the late Sultan, 
an attempt to pnt himself. forward ag 
Sultan. This was resented, and Raja Jemahat 
and the great Chiet’s decided to appoint Raja 
Abdul Samad (the present Sultan) to be 
Panglima Besar, with the title of Sultan, 
until Raja Mahmud came of age. This was 
in 1857. and the arrangement. was followed by 
several years of peace. 


In 1857 Raja Jemahat, from the large 
Chinese population then at Lukut, took two 
Chinese Towkays to work for tin at Kuala 
Lumpur. This was the first time that locality 
had been tried, though Sultan Muhamad 
had previously, without much success, com- 
menced some workings at Ulu Klang. The 
spot chosen by the coolies was Ampang, and 
87 Chinese were set to work there; but such 
were the ravages of fever and tigers that at 
the end of two months only 18 were left. 
On help being sent for to Lukut, Raja 
Jemahat despatched a further party of 150 
miners, in five boats, with provisions. 


It is calculated—though the usual margin 
must be allowed when more than three 
figures are spoken of—-that some 870,000 were 
sunk in the Klang and Kuala Lumpur mines. 
At last the venture was rewarded, and in 
1859 tin was for the first time exported from 
Kuala Lumpur, and as a verv large number 
of Chinese were then settled in Lukut, a 
rush was made to the new tin fields and the 
enterprise-soon increased. 

(To, ‘be continued.) 


~ 
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THE LATE TOWKAY AH YEOK. 
Ir is with great regret that we record the 
death of Towkay Ah Yeok, who expired at 
his residence in Kuala Lumpur at ten 


minutes past five on the morning of 2nd 
November. 


Chow Yuk Wing (Ah Yeok he was com- 
monly called by Europeans) was a native of 
the San Ui District in the Canton Province, 
and since his arrival in this country, at the 
aye of 17, he had never returned to China. 
His elder brother, Chow Ah Heng, died, in 
Kuala Lumpur, about eighteen months ago. 
Thirty-two years ayo Ah Yeok had followed 
him to Malacca, and settled in Selangor as a 
miner at Sungei Puteh. 


The two brothers became active Royalists 
in the gorilla warfare that preceded the 
establishment of the Residential system in 
this State. Ah Yeok was well known at that 
time as an intrepid Panylima, or commander, 
and he was a good marksman. People who 
have only known him in later life will 
scarcely believe that he had ever been a 
fichting man; it will interest them to learn 
that he uscd himself to tell how in those 
days he never liked shooting down a fellow- 
creature, and that he always aimed low so 
as to wound in the legs only. 


In 1885 he was appointed a Magistrate to 
sit as an assessor in Chinese cases, and in 
1889 he became a Member of the State 
Council. He enjoyed the confidence and 
won the respect and affection of every 
Government official who was intimate with 
him, and there is no doubt that he was 
always true to the interests of the State. 

He was extremely hospitable, and his villa 
on the Ampang Road was always available 
for the use of the European public on special 
occasions ; farewell dinners, ete., being given 
there. It almost seemed as if he had built 
the place for the sake of others. 

He was an enthusiastic gardener, and was 
a member of the Public Gardens Committee, 
and of the Sanitary Board. 


He was only 49 years of age, and he 
leaves an only daughter and a widow to 
mourn him. He has no son. 


eecccocvccosooooooss 


It would be interesting if some of our 
subscribers could send brief biographical 
notes on the leading Natives, they are 
brought into contact with, either Chinese or 
Midays. 
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THE LATE TOWKAY AH KAM. 


On the day on which Towkay Ah Yeok passed 
away at Kuala Lumpur, also died the oldest 
and most influential Towkay in the Coast 
Districts. 


Ah Kam was living in Klang before the 
time of the Selangor disturbances. He con- 
tracted for supplying food to H.H. the Tunku 
Dia Udin, and afterwards managed the local 
farms for Ah Yeok. 


He was always ready to lend his experience 
in any complicated Court cases; and was 
generally recognised as head of the Cantonese 
Kch sections of the Chinese community. 


It had long been his wish to be buried near 
Ah Yeok, but as Ah Yeok died first some 
prejudice has persuaded his widow to have him 
buried in Penang at Bukit Askin. He has 
had four children, of whom two girls are till 
alive. His wife, Munia Etam, accompanies 
his body by s.s. Teutonia to Penang on the 
19th instant. 


Perereesevesooooooos: 


SELANGOR RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


British Nort Borneo vs. SELANGOR. 


Havine been commissioned by the Selangor 
Rifle Association to arrange a match with 
the North Borneo Club, the latter were 
challenged by Dr. Travers on 20th Sept. 


A reply was received from Mr. Wardrop, 
the Honorary Secretary, and a match was 
decided on, the details of which were to be as 
follows:—A team of eight men a side to 
shoot 10 shots each with snider rifles at 100 
and 200 yards, standing at both distances. 
Unfortunately, it could not be arranged for 
the team to shoot on the same day, the 28th 
September being chosen by the Borneo repre- 
sentatives, and 10th October by Selangor. 
Some of the members of the Selangor As- 
sociation attended at the butts fur several 
days, so that the Committee might be guided 
by their shooting in their selection of a 
team. Capt. Syers and Mr. Crompton made 
the best scores at these practises. 


The targets having been got ready the 
previous night, the Selangor men began to 
shoot at about 6.30 a.m. on the 10th October. 
Unfortunately, it turned out to be a very 
dull morning, and rain fell during the greater 
part of the time. At 100 yards Messrs. 
Alexander, Crompton, Cumming and Martin 
commenced firing, the shooting was very 
poor, magpies and outers being more fre- 
quently ‘recordéd ‘than inners or bulls. 
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Messrs. Oldfield and Summers with Captain 
Syers, however, improved matters. The 
former by very steady shooting made one 
magpie, seven inners and two. bull’s-eyes, 
reaching the very respectable total of 41; 
Captain Syers and Mr. Summers scored 39 
each. 


The total for 100 vards was 291: not very 
good. Rain now fell fast and to a great extent 
spoilt the targets. At 200 yards the firing was 
not so good as at 100 vards, and, sad to 
relate, three misses had to be recorded. Mr. 
Oldfield did not carry out his 100 yards’ 
form, and the best individual score was Dr. 
Travers’, who scored eight magpies, one 
inner and one bull’s-eye. The 200 yards’ score 
of 225 brought the total up to 516, out of a 
possible 800, or 64.5 points per man. 

The British North Borneo score was 560, 
or an average of 70 points per man, so they 
were the victors by 44 points. Their shooting 
was steadier at each range than that of the 
Selangor men, and H.E. “the Governor's score 
of 75 with Captain Pinson the same, and 
Messrs. Jones aud Patteson 74 cach, is really 
very good indeed. 

The Borneo team shot in fine weather, 
whereas the Selangor team could not well have 
had a more unfavourable day; that does not 
account, however, for a difference of 44 
points, and there is no doubt but what we 
have had a good beating, which we hope to 
reverse next time. 

The totals of points per man are attached. 


E. A. O. T. 
British Nortu Borneo. 
H. E. C. V. Creagh, o.m.e. ee we 8S 


Captain C. Pinson ed wes we 75 
Mr. S. H. Patteson nee ive Sat ue 
Mr. A. Jones Sis 28 ae teen Oke 
Captain E. A. Barnett... 423 .. 67 
Dr. J. H. Walker ee nee .. 66 
Mr. A. Lorb ee ae ie va 65 
Mr. T. A. Pavitt ... es eed a 64 

Total score... 560 

SELANGOR. 

Mr. Summers ___... 289 nea v.69 
Dr. Travers ar oa Sas .. 69 
Captain Syers Bei se .. 68 
Mr. Oldfield aA ee wae .. 66 
Mr. Crompton... ane aa .. 63 
Mr. Martin aes Bee 8 vw. 62 
Mr. Alexander... ne AN .. 60 
Mr. Cumming... a #8 . 59 

Total score 516 


RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


THE PIRATES OF LANGAT. 


WE are enabled by the kindness of Mr. Turney 
to furnish the following slightly abridged 
account of an affray with pirates at Langat in 
the year 1876 :— 

On the 5th December, says Mr. Turney, 
a case of murder was reported to the Collector 
and Magistrate at Langat. The body of a 
murdered Chinaman was found and his house 
shewed signs of plunder, but no clue whatever 
to the murder was obtainable. 

This being the second murder at Langat in 
the short space of one month, the Resident, 
with the consent of the Sultan, offered a reward 
for any information that would lead to the 
apprehension of the murderers. 

On the 12th December it was reported 
that. two fishermen had gone out to fish as 
usual, near Jugra, and that while so engaged 
a boat with six men came alongside. ‘They 
asked for fish, and on being refused one of the 
strangers slipped into the fishermen’s boat, 
and scized a spear lying in it. Two more of 
the strangers then jumped in to assist their 
comrade, and a méle followed, in which one 
of the fishermen fell into the water and the 
other jumped overboard to save himself. As 
they were escaping, one of the assailants 
hurled a spear, which struck one of the fisher- 
men in the head, and inflicted a severe scalp 
wound. The pirates then secured the fisher- 
men’s boat and, after taking all that was in 
it, scuttled it and sailed away. On the 
matter being reported to him, the Resident 
at once despatched a small party of Police 
under a Corporal to watch the entrance of 
the Jugra passage, with orders to overhaul all 
boats going in and out, and to sce that they 
were provided with proper passes. Almost 
immediately afterwards, on the 22nd Decem- 
ber, the Corporal reported to the following 
effect :-— 

“On the 22nd December Che Allang came 
to Kanchong, about half past twelve, and 
reported that he had heen stopped and robbed 
at sea. He was still reporting the facts when 
I noticed a strange boat going out to sea. I 
pushed off at once ina boat, taking two Police, 
Tunku Penglima Raja, and another Malay 
with me. We also took three rifles, a small 
quantity of ammunition and a kris. We 
gained upon them, and when within about 
2U0 fathoms distance they fired upon us 
several times; none of the shots, however, 
fortunately taking effect though falling close 
to the boat. I then loaded and fired upon 
them, and a man who was standing in the 
boat and about |to fire, dropped. We kept 
well out to sea so as to intercept them if they 
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attempted to escape by flight, but they then 
made for the shore; still, however, firmg from 
time to time. We followed in pursuit, and they 
threw a number of articles out of the boat, 
and two of them, jumping overboard, dis- 
appeared. When within reach of the shore, the 
remaining two men also left the boat, closely 
pursued by my party, who got between them 
and the jungle, so as to cut them off. Their 
firing still continued, and as our ammunition 
was nearly exhausted we closed ou them. I 
called out to them to throw down their wea- 
pons; one of them threw his spear into 
the boat, but his comrade did not follow his 
example, and both attempted to escape. I 
succeeded, however, in arresting one and 
Tunku Panglima Raja arrested the other, 
receiving a slight spear wound in the process. 
We then tied their hands, and accompanied 
them to our own boat, one of them having 
received a bullet wound in the left shoulder. 
We then searched their boat, and found the 
dead body of one of their number, who had 
been killed by a bullet in the neck. We took 
our prisoners to Lanyat, and I there learned 
the following facts: one prisoner said he had 
come from Singapore two and a half months 
lefore, and had carried on his profession 
ever sincg. He and his comrades had two 
hoats, one manned with five, and the other 
with ten, men. The small boat had been 
separated from the big one during a storm, 
and the crew had been obliged to land for 
supplies. This brought them to the China- 
man's house above-mentioned at Tanjong Roo, 
where they asked for rice, and being refused, 
were obliged to resort to force to obtain it. 
The Chinaman having been struck on the head 
with a parang by their dead comrade, fell 


down, whereupon they ransacked the house, - 


and then left, exchanging their own for 
another boat. They had got some of the 
Chinaman’s goods with then on board at the 
time of their capture.” 
At the subsequent trial, which took place 
upon the 20th January before the Resident, 
assisted by the Collector and Mayistrate and 
Rajas Yakub and Bidin, the prisoners were 
convicted and sentenced to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude; a sentence which the prison- 
ers themselves looked upon as light in 
comparison with the hanging which they ex- 
pected. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
pluck and foresight of the Corporal met. with 
due acknowledgment at the hands of the 
Resident. In the presence of the men of the 
Klang Police Force and the Government 
Officials, the Corporal was promoted to be a 
iving at the same time the 
highest praises from the Resident, who pointed 
‘im out as a worthy example to the force. 


CONNAUGHT BRIDGE, KLANG. 


Tue opening of the Selangor Government 
Railway on the 15th of September, 1886, 
marked the commencement of an era in the 
progress of the State of Selangor. 


The existing line, since the date of its 
opening, had had its terminus on the Klang 
River near the native village of Bukit Kuda. 
where, on three small temporary wooden 
jetties, the export and import traffic of the 
State had been carried on for nearly four 
years, 


While it was known from the first that 
Bukit Kuda was in a position on the river 
inconvenient for shipping, the delay conse- 
quent on the selection and construction of the 


, Extension to Klang decided the authorities 


to construct temporary jetties there to accom- 
modate the traffic, until such time as the 
permanent works at Klang were sufficiently 
advanced to allow of the transfer of the 
shipping. 

The town of Klang, distant from Bukit 
Kuda about three miles by river, was for 
several reasons considered a suitable terminus 
for the Railway, and it was to the selection 
of a line to Klang that the Government Officers 
now turned their attention. 


By the removal of the terminus to Klany, 
among others, the following objects were 
attained :-——-Three miles of river navigation, 
with two extremely awkward bends, were 
avoided; convenient sites for much larger 
wharves than were possible at Bukit Kuda 


were obtained; the town of Klang, already ° 


consisting of a considerable number of 
Chinese and Malay houses and shops, was 
served; and the intermediate country was 
opened up. Besides, the river at Klang is 
much wider and deeper than at Bukit Kuda. 


Bukit Kuda being situated on one side of 
the river and Klang on the other, it now 
became a serious matter to decide whether it 
was better to carry the line on the Bukit 
Kuda side of the river, and let the town of 
Klang grow to the Railway, or, otherwise, to 
bridge the river at a convenient point and 
serve the town direct. After much consider- 
ation, and after the advice of a number of 
interested parties had been taken, it was 
eventually decided, on the recommendation of 
Sir Frederick Dickson and Captain Cameron, 
who had been asked to report on the subject. 
that the latter course be adopted. The priuci- 
pal reasons for this decision were that  other- 
wise the existing town would be practically 
abandoned, that the ground on the Bukit 
Kuda side of the_river was low and swampY 
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and without a supply of pure water, while on 
the other side of the river the water supply 
was good and there was high ground in the 
immediate vicinity. 

At all points along the river course the 
same difficulty presents itself in choosing a 
site for a railway bridge. The mud-banks of 
the river, in some parts almost unfathomable, 
are in few places less than 60 feet deep. 


Advantage was taken, in choosing the site 
of the Connaught Bridge, of a small rise on 
the river bank near Bukit Kuda, named 
Bukit Kuing, and it is here that the bridge 
has been built. 


Borings taken at the outset shewed that 
trustworthy foundations could not be found 
until a depth of some 60 feet below high- 
water mark of ordinary spring tide had been 
reached; and this was proved to be the case 
during the construction of the bridge. 


The design of bridge adopted is of the 
ordinary parallel-flanged lattice girder type, 
consisting of four spans of 100 feet clear 
between face of cylinders, and two land spans 
of 25 feet each (plate-girders) from the 
abutments to the land cylinders. 


The intermediate supporting piers consist 
of two cast-iron cylinders, 6 feet 6 inches in 
diameter from foundation level to low-water 
mark of ordinary spring tide, above that, to 
the level of the girder bearing-plate, they are 
5 feet 6 inches in diameter. 


They consist of cast-iron segments 6 feet 
long, each segment being a third of the cir- 
cumference of the completed cylinder. The 
metal is 1 inch thick, and the cylinders are 
bolted together through internal flanges by 
wrought-iron bolts. The cutting edge is 
9 inches deep, and of 14-inch metal. 


After the cylinders were sunk to their 
permanent level, they were filled with con- 
crete, in the proportion of 5 to 1, from found- 
ation level to the level of the cylinder bed- 
plate, which is set in this concrete and held 
down by four wrought-iron bolts 4 feet long 
and 1} inch diameter. 


Above low-water mark of ordinary spring 
tide these cylinders are braced together by a 
wrought-iron plate diaphragm # inch thick, 
and angle-irons, 4 inches by 4 inches by .% 
inch, fixed by tap-bolts into the cylinder 
after erection. 


The length of the main girders is 105 feet 
6 inches over all, and the height 8 feet 10 
inches. The total length of the bridge, from 
face to fave of abutments, is 473 feet 
9 inches. 


The permanent way is carried over the 
main spans by cross girders and rail-bearers, 
with merbau longitudinal sleepers, 12 feet by 
6 inches, on top. The rail fastenings are 
of the ordinary clip pattern, the bolts being 
carried through the sleeper and flange of 
rail-bearer. On the two side spans it is 
carried on the top of the girders with ordinary 
cross sleepers, which are bolted through the 
top flange. The clearance between the main 
girders is 13 feet, and this accommodates the 
single line of way and two plate-layers’ 
sidewalks, one on each side of the line. 


Outside the down-stream girder there is a 
footpath for pedestrians. This is carried on 
a cantilever projection of the cross girders, 
and is decked with 9 inch by 3 inch merbau 
planking. A sidewalk of this nature is prac- 
tically a necessity in a country where the 
railway line is the only cleared road for miles 
around. 


In 1888 the indents were sent home for the 
ironwork of the bridge, which was supplied 
under contract by Messrs. Head, Wrightson 
and Co., of Stockton-on-Tees. In January, 
1889, practically all the ironwork had arrived, 
and in February a start was made with the 
erection. Tenders had been asked from the 
two principal engineering firms in Sinzapore, 
and Messrs. Howazth, Erskine and Co. were 
eventually trusted with the work of erection. 
Work was commenced at the first pier on the 
Klany, or south, side of the river, and was 
carried on from one end enly. 


The first pier, consisting of cvlinders Nos. 1 
and 2, was sunk without any difficulty ; the 
railway embankment having been carried so 
far into the river as to completely coffer-dam 
the cylinders, and a formation of hard laterite 
was reached at a depth of 48 feet. The 
sinking was carried on in the ordinary manner, 
with windlass and bucket. : 


The system of carrying forward the work 
in the other cylinders which were in the river 
was as follows. Two pontoons, 80 feet by 18 
fect, one fitted with a 5-ton steam-crane grab 
with detachable bucket, were moored into a 
convenient position near the site of the cylin- 
ders to be sunk. The segments of the cast- 
iron cylinders, which were all arranged on 
shore in accordance with their respective 
numbers and marks, were discharged on to 
the pontoons by lighters, and these fitted up 
into position, The cutting edge. and _ first 
length of cylinder having been put together, 
they were carefully lowered, by means of the 
steam-crane, into a wrought-iron gland made 
to receive them, and which was supported on 
and between the<two pontoons by a pair of 
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beams securely fastened to the pontoons as 
distance-pieces. These two lengths of eylin- 
der were allowed to slide through the gland 
until the top was nearly level with the deck 
of the pontoon, and in this position were 
securely suspended by screwing up the gland. 
This operation complete, another length was 
built up on top of the last one, and then the 
whole lowered by the crane as before ; and so 
on, until a sufficient length of cylinder was 
completed to reach from, say 6 feet above 
low-water ‘mark ordinary spring tide to the 
bed of the river. 


Each pontoon had four small windlasses’ 
and was moored by wire-rope cables to four 
anchor-moorings previously laid in the river. 
Having built up a sufficient length of cylinder, 
the pontoons were carefully moved, under 
direction from the shore, until thé cylinder 
was in its exact permanent position, and then 
it was carefully lowered into the mud. This 
was usually done at low water, and two or 
three lengths, as might be required, were 
built up duriug the rise of the tide. By its 
own Weight the cylinder would sink 5 feet to 
10 feet into the mud, and so s00n as it had 
been sunk sufficiently far by means of the 
grab to beeome selt- supporting, the pontoons 
were removed, the cylinders pumped dry, and 
men sent down to excavate, the excavation 
being removed by bucket and windlass as on 
the shore picrs. 


During the sinking of the evlinders no 
unusual difliculties were met with. In two 
rases only ev lind: ‘ot out of position : No. 6 
through a derelict lighter colliding with it, 
aud No. 9 owing to a sudden drop of 14 feet 
on reaching a soft stratum. In the cases of 
Nos. 9 and J0 cylinders only this soft stratum 
was met with, and in each case at the same 
depth. In the first instance, that of No. 9 
evlinder, the gang of ex ting coolies 
narrowly escaped with their lives, as very 
shortly after they had come up for the night 
the cylinder, weighted with about 50 tons, 
entirely disappeared, lowing up mud and 
water toa height of some 40 feet. In the case 
of No. 10 cylinder the contractors were, of 
course, prepared for a similar drop, and pre- 
cautions were taken against accident. 


The original design of the bridge shewed 
the north abutment carried on concrete 
toundations ina similar manner to that on 
the south side; but owing to the discovery of 
this soft stratum, which was not shewn on the 
borings, it was considered advisable to sink 
a pair of cylinders below this level and build 
the abutment on them. This resulted satis- 
factorily, no sinking having afterwards been 

‘served. 


In several cases much trouble was caused 
by boulders and “snags” being encountered 
in the river-bed while sinking the cylinders, 
but in no case was blasting resorted to. 

Originally it was proposed to build the 
girders on a fixed staging on the river side, 
in water deep enough to allow one of the 
pontoons coming underneath the completed 
girder at low water, lifting it off its blocks, 
removing it off the staying, and placing it in 
its permanent” position on the pier in’ one 
tide. Only two of the ten 100-feet girders, 
however, were built in this way, as within 
three months of its being completed’ this 
staging succumbed to the ravages of the 
teredo navalis and the strong current, which 
during spring tides runs at the rate of six or 
seven knots an hour. 


The first four cylinders, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
having been sunk, filled up with concrete, 
and made ready for the girders, the com- 
pleted yirders were lifted off the stage as 
described and placed in their permanent 
position. 

After the failure of the temporary stave. 
and the erection of the first two girders at 
this time, a different system was adupted. 
One of the pontoons, after a cylinder had 
been lowered, was moored some distance from 
the other one, on which the steam-grab was 
at work at the cylinder, and on it the girder 
was built, the work Leing so arranged that 
the cylinder should be completed at the same 
time as the building of the girder. In -this 
way the pontoon on which the girders were 
built was free to assist at the sinking of the 
next cylinder, and no time was lost; and in 
this manner the work was carried through 
to the end. 

In every case reliable foundations were met 
with at depths varying from 51 feet to 77 feet 
below rail level, and proved the original 
borings to be substantially correct. 


After the completion of the sinking opera- 
tions, and before being filled with concrete, 
each of the cylinders was tested with a 
weight of 80 tons, left on for 72 hours, the 
subsidence varying from nil to 6 inches. 

The room on the pontoons being limited, 
the concrete for filling up the cylinders was 
principally mixed on the shore and run out 
from the last-completed span to the next pair 
of cylinders by skips running on a wire rope. 


The contractors were fortunate in getting 
a supply of excellent sharp sand not far from 
the site of the works. The concrete was 
made principally from broken brick, the stone 
in the vicimty being of too dirty a nature to 
allow ofvits Deing-used. 
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The average rate of sinking the cylinders, 
taken over the whole work, was 1.6 foot per 
diem; at this rate a cylinder 74 feet long 
took 46 days to sink to its permanent level. 
The average rate of filling up with concrete 
after the test load had been removed was 
3.2 feet per diem; thus a similar cylinder was 
concreted in 23 days; or sunk, concreted and 
completed in 69 days. A girder, asa rule, 
took 25 days to put together and rivet up, 
and the work was so arranged that a cylinder 
and girder® should be simultaneously com- 
pleted at such a time as to take advantage 
of the most suitable tide for raising the girder 
to its permanent position. The cross girders 
and rail bearers took usually about a week 
to put together. 

The total cost of the bridge was $99,617 ; 
of this $53,804 was paid for erection. 


The following figures give roughly the cost 
of the different parts of the work :— 


$ 

Clearing site, building houses for 

Foreman Erector and coolies 900 
Cost of special plant, pontoons, ete. 15,000 
Transport of ditto from Singapoe 

to site Ws an Bs ate 670 
Sinking of cylinders, including testing 12,900 
Concrete Pe a ... 10,800 
Brickwork c Si S23 «. 3,600 
Building yirders and staging, in- 

cluding painting ... as - 9,600 
Longitudinal merbau sleepers 800 
Transport of materials from wharf 

at Bukit Kuda to site 1,300 
Foreman and assistants’ wages 5,280 


A portion only of the item of $15,000 for 
cost of special plant, pontvons, etc., is charge- 
able to the bridge, as after completion this 
plant was, of course, a marketable asset. 

On the completion of the work the writer 
had the defiection of the yirders carefully 
tested; the heaviest engine on the line 
(21 tons) being used for the purpose. The 
deflection of each girder was taken with this 
engine on the middle of the span, and also 
with the engine running over the bridge at a 
high rate of speed. In no case was the 
deflection more than } inch. 

On the 17th of April, 1890, His Highness 
the Sultan of Selangor, K.c.m.c., the Hon. 
W. E. Maxwell, c.m.¢., Colonial Secretary, 
S. S. (then British Resident of Selangor), 
and a large party of ladies and gentemen 
assembled at the bridge to witness the 
ceremony of formally opening the bridge by 
His Excellency the late Sir Frederick 
Dickson, x.c.m.a., Acting Governor of the 
Straits Settlements. 

The work, though not one of great magni- 
tude, is at present the largest Railway Bridge 
in the Malay Peninsula, and its successful 
completion proves that the difficulty of 
spanniny the tidal rivers debouching on the 
western littoral of the Peninsula is not 
insurmountable. : 

The bridge was designed by Sir Charles 
Hutton Gregory, K.c.M.G., M.INsT.c.z., West- 
minister, Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of Selangor, and was erected under the 
supervision of the writer, acting under 
the instructions of Mr. A. Spence Moss, 
M.INST.C.E.—A. J. W. W. 


CONNAUGHT BRIDGE. 


Date | Depth Test ; Duration} Subsi- 
A \ Date 4 . aire sen Nature of 
crummoemn, | PECPOLOT | couplet, | SURE elm a mofo] men cna, 
1889, Feet. | 
No. 1 4th Feb. | 25th June’89| 50.87 100 48 | nil Soft rock 
oye Wigoth 5 Ost Site Se 50.87 100 48 | 6 Laterite 
ar 8 {12th May | 4 56.37 80 | 72 nil Do. 
ee ... | 23rd Apl. | 380th Aug. .. 62.87 80; 72 4 Do. 
38 23rd Aug, | 12th Nov. ,, 74.87 80 | 72 2 Gray sandy 
clay 
» 6 22nd July | 15th Oct. ,, | 74.87 80 72 nil Do. 
meee A 19th Nov. | 20th Dee. ,, 76.87 50 72 M Do, 
3 38 2nd ,, | 2nd Feb.’90| 76.87 80 72 30 Do. 
1890, 
a) ... | 13th Apl. | 15th Mar. ,, 68.87 80 72 1 Laterite 
. 10 ..| 5th ,, | 19th Feb. ,, 76,87 8 48 1 Do. 
S. Abutment) 5th June | 10th July ,, 12,27 nil nil nil Do. 
N. do, ...| Ist Apl. | 16th Apl. ,, 27.00 20 43 nil | Cylinders in 
H Laterite. 
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SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 


Orders for the Month of November, 1892. 
Firemen on Doty. 
Week ending Nov. 6th...Fireman Buchanan 


”» » 18th... ,, Paterson 
” pom Qtr ys King 
” » 2th. Johns 
ay Dec. 4th.. ee Jansz 


Firemen are reminded of Regulation 17 as 
regards their turn of duty for the week, which will 
be enforced after lst September, 1892. 

DRILLS. 

Parade in full dress for inspection of uniform 
and accoutrements, and Wet Drill, on Wednesday, 
the 2nd, at the Station, at 5.15 p.m. sharp. His 
Excellency the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
will inspect the Brigade during his forthcoming 
visit, of which special notice will be circulated. 
The Brigade will assemble for Church Parade at 
the Station, ut 4.30 p.m. sharp, on Sunday, the 6th; 
undress uniform with belts only; no axes, spanners 
or life-lines. It is requested that every member 
will attend on this special occasion. 

MEETING, 

The Committee of Management mect in the 
Secretary’s Office, the Selangor Club, at 6 p.m, on 
Tuesday, 15th November, 1892. The members are 
the Officers, and Firemen Lott, Buchanan, Cormac 
and Maartensz. 

RESIGNATION, 

The resignation of Mr. W. Hay, Supernumerary, 
A Company, owing to leaving the State, has been 
accepted. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Fireman Maartensz has heen appointed a member 
of the Management Committee, vice Fireman 
Dishrowe promoted. Mesars. F. F. King, J. Paterson 
and B. J. Perera, have been elected members of the 
Brigade ; and are posted as follows :—F. F. King to 
be No. 9, No. 2 Reel, and J. Paterson to be No. 25, 
Ladders, B Company; B. J. Perera to be No. 15, 
No. 3 Reel, A Company, vice W. Hay resigned. 

N.B.—-Gentlemen wishing to join the Brigade 
should communicate with the Honorary Secretary. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


ST. MARY’S CHURC 
(Anglican) 
Chaplain, The Rev. Frank W. Haines, B.a. 
Daily-—Matins 
Holydays—Matins . 
Evensong and Sermon 


Sundays-— 
Matins, Sermon, and Celebration of Holy 
Communion & &.— AM. 
Sunday School 9.15 am. 
Mission Service for English- speaking 
Chinese in Chinese School ve O15 AM. 
Evensong and Sermon 5. PM. 


ST. JOHN THE EV. ANGELIST. 
(Roman Catholic.) 


Vicar, The Rev. Charles Letessier, M. App. 


Hoty Mass 
Sundays we BS AM 
(Sermons i in English and in Chinese) 
Week Days ... ze Ss 6.30 Am. 
When there is a Feast Te AM. 


Every day “ Instructions ” for the converts at 
the Mission House, 


THE SELANGOR JOURNAL: 


JOTTINGS PAST AND PRESENT. 


SS pe 
Published Fortnightly. 


Annual Subscription $ 5.00 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Quarter column and under— , 
First insertion $ 1.00 
Subsequent insertion, each »» 0.25 


Over a quarter and under half a column— 


First insertion 8 1.50 

Subsequent insertion, each wey 0.50 

Over half a column and up to a whole 
column— 

First insertion $ 2.50 

Subsequent insertion, each | » 1,00 


Double the above rates across the page. 
Special Terms for Twelve Months. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


To Miles. 


REMARKS. 

= —_ ! 
Pudoh 1} | Cart Road 
Cheras 11 Do. P.S. 
Kajang 15 Do. P.s. 
Reko 18} | Bridle-path, P-S. 
Semenyih : ..{ 21} | Cait Road, P.S. 
Beranang 28 | Bridle-path, P.S. 
Seremban, Sungei Ujong 43 Do. P.S. 
Ampang ... OF, aan 6 | Cart Road 
Batu Village... Bx 4} Do. P.S. 
Batu Caves ine one 8 Do. 
Rawang ... ac zoel) LE Do. P.S. 
Serendah ... es a. | 23 Do. P.S. 
Batang Yam... | 293 Do. PS. 
Kuala Kubu ving we | 38) ] Do. PS. 

rka Dua... .. 48 | Bridle-path, P.S. 

s, Pahang... w | 66 | Do. 
Raub do. ae Sac ore. Do. 
Kalumpang Pe .. 50 | Cart Road, P.S, 
Tanjong-Malim, | Ulu 

Bernam ses aap eee | Do. P.8. 


Saddle Ponies, Gharries, and Bullock Carts can 
be obtained at the Central Police Station, Kuala 
Lumpur; and, as a rule, at Cheras and Kajang. 
Gharries can be obtained at Batu Village, and Ponies 
and Bullock Carts at Rawang and Kuala Kubu. 


TABLE OF HACKNEY CARRIAGE 
FARES. 
Hire for a day of cight hours ... $2.00 
Within Town Limits, per mile or parte of a mile 0.15 


Beyond Town Limits, per mile 0.20 
For every hour’s detention : 0.10 
For every day of detention (24 hours) | 1,50 


When a Carriage is taken to and from any place 
over ten miles distant, no extra charge shall be 
made for detention, provided the return journey is 
made_on the same)day(as the journey out, or on the 
following day, 
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SELANGOR GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 


Passenger Train Service. 
DOWN. 


STATIONS. WEEK DAYS. | SUNDAYS. 


Ra wane 
Koanxe... 
KEPoNG 


Koata Lowecr 


PErALING 
Batv Tiaa 
Kane 


NOON] P.M. 


12.00 
| 12.20 
a7] 

1.15 | 2.50 


Kuane... 
Batu Tica 
PRTALING 


Kawa Lumpve 


K Epona 
Kuane... 
Rawane 


Ww. Stops when necessary to take up or set down passengers. 

* The first up Sunday train will convey Ist and 2nd and a 
Limited number of 3rd Cluss passengers, and will leave Klang 
15 minutes after the s.s, Sappho has arrived alongside the 
jetty; the second train will follow after an interval of 45 
minutes, 


On Good Friday and Christmas Day trains run ay on 
Sunday, 


STATIONS. 


an 


| Klang and Batu Tiga 
oe s 


" 
WwW Petaling 28) 
22!) Do. — K. Lumpur 5 
22 | Do. Kepong 18, 
47°; Do. Kuang 78 
42; Do.  Rawang 15 
47 . — Serendah 3 
18 | K. Lumpur & Batu Tiga ™ 
5 Do. Petaling 

7 Do. Kepong 

15 Do. Kuang 

20 Do. Rawang 

25 Do. Serendah 


Special Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


PER PIKUL, 


STATIONS. 


Distance. 


9'| Klangand Batu Tiga 


Ww 0. Petaling. | 
2) Do. Kk. Lumpur 
39 Do. Kepong. .. 
37! Do. Kuang 
42; Do. Rawang |. 
47, Do. — Serendah 


13] K. L’pr. & Batu Tiga 


5] Do. Petaling 
7/ Do. Kepong 
13] Do. Kuang 
~%| Do.  Rawang 
23] . Do,  Serendah .. 


The above rates include loading into, and unloading from, 
the railway wagons, 


Bullucks or Asses 74 cents each per mil 
per truck 82.50, 


Carringes 128 cents ench Eper finite: minimum charge per 

truck $4, 

Carts 10 cents each per mile: minimum charge per truck 83 

Horses and Ponies, including Syce with each Animal, 10 cents 
each per mile: minimum charge per track 33, 


Calves, Pigs, Sheep and Goats 56 cents each any distance. 


minimum charge 


Classification of Goods for Traffic by Goods Train. 


lst Cuass Goops.—<Arrack, Beer, Wine, Spirits, 
etc., in cask or bottle, Crockery, Glassware, Manu- 
factured Tobacco, Kerosine Oil, Manchester Goods 
and all goods of similar nature not otherwise pro- 
vided for. 


2nd Cutass Goops.—Flour, Oil (except Kero- 
sine), Salt, Ice, Vegetables, Sugar, ummanufactured 
Tobaccoand similar goods not otherwise provided tor, 


3ep Cuass Goops.—Mineral Class goods in lots 
of less than 50 pikuls, Charcoal, Fish (fresh, dried 
or salted), Game, Fresh Meat, Rice, Salt Provisions 
(wet), and native agricultural produce generally. 


Mixexan Crass Goons in lots of 50 pikuls or 


3 over.—Pig Iron, Turf, Common Bricks, Stones, (in 
Bs Sian the rough), Ballast, Coal, Sand, Cinders, Clay, Coke, 
= Stam uat tien in oxedantherbor: Ashes, Gravel, Lime, Firewood, Jungle Posts, 
=: Luggage, } cent per catty. Planks, Beams and unwrought timber yencrally. 
ES | Dogs, 20 cents each. 
é Uplevcies and Tec cles, 50 cents euch, Rates between intermediate Stations and for 
Horses and Ponies. including syce with each animal, Machinery, Timber and other bulky and unspecificd 
123 cents cach per mile: ininimuam charge per truc! goods can be ascertained on application being 
Carringex and Traps, 15 cents euch per mile: minim made to the Traffic Superintendent or Station 
charge per truck $4, ‘Mistara! 
Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 
1 1 1 
£ 4 d Coast Maru Service sy s.r. “ ABDUL 
3 STATIONS, ” 
= Samap,” From Kiane ror— 
a ‘a 
Kvuaua SEvancor: Kuara Lanaat: 
Miles. ¢. Departure. Arrival. Departure. Arrival. 
9 | Klangand Batu Tiga | 2+ Oct. 17 Oct. 21 | Oct. 10 Oct. 13 
u Bo. Petaling ny 58 31 Nov. 4 24 27 
be + Laumpor , V/ ‘4g ig 
ity Do. oKepouge ae Nov. 14... 4, 18 | Nov. 7 Nov. 10 
37 Do. Kuang - -| 78 a 28... Dec. 2 ay, 21 55 24 
a Do. Raw: we] BS y ee 4 
a Do. Serendah | 8 Dec. 12 » 16) Dec. 5 Dec. 8 
1 | K.L'pr. & Batu Tiga. 30 Fe 26 “ 30 |. 19 FA 22 
5 Do. Petaling - | 24 
a Do. Kepoug . f “ The hour-of sailing from Klang will be 12 noon, 
ro ae Ruane et calling at, Pulaw Ketam?and Kapar when occasion 
& Do, Screndah of requires. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT. 


Agents in K, 


si os — 
teamers E | Lumpur. 


Plying Between. 


i i s » Mak 
Sappho * eres al lane, ences 
Billiton + | 195} no, 
Ban Whatt Hin' 195] ) 


Sinpazore, Malacca, 
BP, dick 


on, Kiang, 
Penang, returning 
alternate weeks by 
same ports. 


Hye Leong ... | 295] 7 
Pegu ... a 


§ 

( 

4] si 

C) King once a week, 
( 

( 


Gympie + (126) Do. Penang and Klang. 


Singapore, 3 
PL Diet 


\ and Anson 
Malacea ¢ 405 Do, < once a week, on her 
(return from ‘Telok 
| } Anson docs not ell 
\| at Kiang, 
(| Singapore, Malueca 
Chow Phya ... | 370} Hock San <j and iiang once a 
¢ week, 
c Suumapore, Malacea, 
Amherst . | 108 bow & how ( P Port Dickson and 
| it C1 lune ontee a week, 
(| Sizapore, M 
Boon San [T, | 1081 Do. Joes Taekson 
\ ( jmmt Baa 
Fonce a wee 
i ‘Penang, Klang and 
Teutonia f ... | 260 Hi, Hutten: | rls vet Meni 


once it 


bach & Co. ¢ | rea 
iat week, 
pat 
ie aah 


* The * 


arrives at 


nila 
Kinng at 4 inthe evening On 


1G VME arriving at Simapore at 6 in the 


+ The * Malac and * Roon San 11.” leaves Khun for 
Telok Anson at 5 P.M.on Pridays, 


t The Teutonin * leaves for Malacen at 4 Pew. on Thars- 
days, 

for Vessels leaving Klang for 
y week, calling at Malacca, 


Hour of Departuce 
Singapore, ev 


s. Chow Phya 
. 88, Ban Whatt Hin 
. 8.8. Sappho 
ss. Pegu or Hye Leong 
Aiaherst® and Billiton 


@ 


Sunday we OPM 
Maniday 
Tuesday 
Wednesay . 
Thursday 


Zz 


Hour of Departure for Fessels Waving Klang for 
Penang, every week. 


Tuesday... 5 pat. ... 3.8. Gympie 
Friday . SPM eu or Hye Leong 
Saturday ... SPM... ‘eutonia and Gympie 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Kuala Selangor, every week. 


8 am, 3.3. Billiton 
PM 8.8. Boon San 


* Calls at Port Dickson, 


Wednesday 
Friday 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue Post Orrice, Kuata Lumpur, will be opt 
for General Business and Sale of Stamps :—Wei 
days —8 a.s. to 6.30 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m, and 5 to 6.30 p.m. On Sundar 
when there is no outward mail the office will not *. 
opened before 5 p.x. 

Registration: Week days—8 am. to 2 p.m. and 
3to4p.m.; Holidays—11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Money Orders: Monday to Friday (holidays ex- 
cepted), 11 a.m. to2P.m.and 3to4Pp.m. Saturdays 
11 a.m. to 2 Pm. 

“ Selangor” Stamps must be used for all letters 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Native 
States; “ Straits Settlements” Stamps to places 
outside the above limits, 

The Telegraph Office will be open on—Werk 
days—7 a.m. to 7 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
8 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 5 p.m. 

Telegraph Rates: From any office to any other 
offi within the State, 10 cents for the first : 
words or under, 2 cents for every additional wor! 
or under. Name and address of receiver trans 
mitted free. 

Per word from any office in Selangor to— 


Aden “ $1.39! New Zealand + SLY 
Burmah ) o79'> North Africa , = 
Ceylon y"" es | _ (Egypt excep’ wy rere: 


Egypt ws we 1.59) Pahang * eee 


Europe — (Russia ) | Pen: ng* 
and Turkey © 1. Ezy Perak * 
excepted) i Queensland | 
India . O74, Singapore ... 


Hongkong 1.04; South Australia 
Japan 2.19; Sumatra 
Java 0.49) Sungei Ujong * 
Jelebu * ee O02) Tasmania 

coa* o 0.04) V 
New South Wales... LL) 
New York . Lastly 


Mldreses charged for to all phees outside the Straits 
Settemenis and Native States telegraph systems, 


* Mininiun charge 20 cents per message. 
Telegraph Stations: Batu Tiga, Jugra, Kajang, 
Klang, Kuala Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selangor, 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Serendah. A 


Porterage Charges : 


Televraph Station, Place in Viewsity Change. 
Semenyih ve ve $050 

» 0.35 

Ber nang » Lou 

Pudok ... » OVS 

Do, Batu » O85 

Do, Batu Caves » 0.50 

Do. Hiwthornden ... vee oy O40 
Raub if Tras Bea leery 
All. Porterage charges must be arebnid by 


senders of telegrams, Por places not mentioned in 
the above list the rate at which porteraye is caleu- 
Jated is 7 cents a mile. 

Mails are despatched from Kuala Lumpur by 
Runners to Ulu Selangor daily except Sundays, 
and cl at UW act; to Kuala Lanyat, ‘Thursdays 
closing 2 p.m: Ulu Pahang, Monday, 
a Selangor, Mondays and ‘Thursdays, 
rept: Sundays, 1] aw 
ve Ulu Selanzor daily, 


Mails for Kuala Lumpur le: 
excopt Sundays. 6pm. : Kuala Lanzat, Sundays and 
Wednese Ulu Pahang, Saturd. Kuala Selan- 
gor, Tue: and Fridays; Kajang, daily, except 
Sundays, ] 1 OAM. 
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n Notes and ews. 


Last week saw the last of our “ distin- 
guished visitors.” H.H. the Sultan came 
down to Klang on Tuesday with his suite, 
and left the following morning per s.s. Esmer- 
alda for Langat. His Highness appeared to 
be in excellent health after his fatigues, aud 
the length of his vigorous stride was notice- 
able as the little procession wound through 
the streets on its way to the iron jetty. 


A coop many persons have taken the 
opportunity of visiting the house where the 
remains of the late Towkay Ah Yeok have 
been for some time awaiting interment. The 
place presents a curious spectacle. A magni- 
ficent pall of blue silk richly embroidered in 
gold covers the coffin; and at the foot is 
placed a table on which are laid out various 
kinds of food which, though nominally 
designed for the repast of Spirits, are 
eventually consumed by the inhabitants of 
the house. Upon another table are placed 
the clothes of the departed, and a basin with 
water, and a looking-glass, in case he should 
revisit his former dwelling and wish to 
perform his toilet. The air is heavy with 
the smell of incense and Chinese food, and 
at intervals mourners clothed in white set 
up such dismal and heartrending wails that 
one’s nerves are affected. The Chinese ideas 
of the state of the soul after death are vague 
and ill-defined. They might be expressed in 
the words of the late Laureate “ and after that 
the dark.” The soul of the dead are supposed 
to wander for a time in a kind of Limbo, 
where there is darkness but no especial form 


of suffering ; and the offerings of food, incense, 
etc., as well as all the honours paid to the 
departed, are intended to help them during 


‘this period of probation or waiting. This 


is curious as presenting a faint likeness to 
the Roman Catholic doctrine that good works 
and intercession are of avail to assist the 
souls in Purgatory. 


Tue “block system” and the new sema- 
phore which has been erected at the shore end 
of the Sappho Wharf are doubtless excellent 
institutions in their way, but unfortunately 
the notices in the Government Gazette do not 
always find their way to the persons for whose 
benefit they are inserted. Hence a day or 
two after the new system was first put into 
force, the Captain of one of the steamers was 
heard making fruitless appeals to everybody 
in his neighbourhood to tell him what was 
the meaning of the red ball at the yard-arm, 
and whether he could start or was obliged to 
remain where he was. The entrance of an- 
other steamer and the simultaneous lowering 
of the ball, happily put an end to his uncer- 
tainty. Things are working more smoothly at 
the time of writing. Owing to some unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding, an attempt was at 
first. made to insist that not more than one 
vessel at a time should be allowed to proceed 
either up or down the river. This has now 
been rectified, and vessels are allowed to 
follow each other at intervals of a quarter 
of an hour. 


Our distinguished coiffeur, Monsieur 
Sabatier, emboldened by success, has, we 
are glad to hear, struck out in another line. 
We allude to his enterprising action in taking 
the Rest House, at Kuala Lumpur, where an 
excellent “diner i la carte” is now provided 
daily at a reasonable cost. 
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Can anyone suggest the reason why there 
has been so marked a falling off in the 
attendance of our planting contingent in all 
healthy manly sports of late? With the 
exception of three eminent Scotchmen, who 
have been most regular in upholding the 
honour of their countrymen and calling, we 
have seen none of them, except the usual 
large-hatted spectator at the bar. There 
must be something wrong. Is it the leaf 
disease, or have they taken to poetry ? 


Tue District Officer, Klang, furnishes us 
with the following note. “The New Reading 
Room to which the inhabitants of Klang had 
long looked forward, was finished last month. 
The building, which consists of a wood and 
atap structure on brick piers, reflects great 
credit on the much-abused Public Works 
Department. The members find the situation 
rather inconvenient, but it was necessary 
to have the building near the cricket field, 
and there is only one piece of ground near 
Klang which is suitable for cricket. Much 
work yet remains to be done in order to 
render the ground fit for games, but tennis 
has already been tried, and there is a cricket. 
practise about once a week. The more 
athletic members complain of the want of 
a “bar,” but we fear that the Reading 
Room is not yet in a position to supply this 
aid to the development of their waistcoats. 
We could wish to see the Clerks make more 
use of the billiard-table, as the Club is in want 
of a new cloth, and the usual fine in case of 
accidents would go a long way towards get- 
ting it. It is much to be regretted that the 
accident which lately occurred at the Selangor 
Club table did not take place at Klang, and we 
must consider the perpentrator* very un- 
patriotic for not having committed the “noble 
deed at Klang.” 


© We do not presume to vary the orthography of the Dis- 
trict Otticer.- 


In the opening note of our last issue, refer- 
ring to St. Mary’s Church, Kuala Lumpur, 
it was stated that the Society fur the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge had contributed 
$25 towards the cost of erecting the preseut 
building: it should have been £25. 


WE regret that an error, for which perhaps 
the Editors are to some extent responsible, 
should have crept into the last issue of the 
Journal, The number was brought out under 
some pressure as regards time, and in 
recording the death of the head of the 


Kehs, the name Ah “Chun,” upon informatior { 
which was believed at the time to be correct, 
was corrected to “Ah Kam.” There was sonw 
doubt at the moment, and the time was to: 
short to find out certainly what the name 
should be. It has since, however, transpired 
that the correct name was Ah Chun, and not 
Ah Kam as stated. The mistake arose from 
there being two brothers, Ah Kam and Ab 
Chun, to the latter of whom the name Ah Kam 
was generally applied by the Malays during 
his lifetime, as well as to his brother. 


Me. J. BR. O. Aldworth is no sooner 
back, when he is off again on his travels: 
this time to Burmah on well-earned leave. 
How time flies! it does not seem four years 
ago since he joined us, but it is nearly that 
As compared with Selangor, Pahang does 
not seem to have enchanted him» but then, 
we are proud to say, Selangor wants a lot of 
beating. We hear that when at Rawang for 
a day last week, Mr. Aldworth met with a 
bad spill from a borrowed pony, but happily 
it was a case of “ All's well that ends well.” 


Dvueine a trip round Ulu Langat District 
Captain Syers and Dr. Travers had some fair 
sport with the “ Pack.” Starting from Kuala 
Lumpur on Wednesday evening. the 16th 
instant, a ‘‘ Meet” was held at Ulu Langat 
on Thursday morning, resulting in a bag of a 
sambur, two pig and a napoh. On the follow- 
ing day a deer was missed by a Malay after 
an excellent run. On Sunday morning the 
meet was at Cheras, resulting in a bag of 
two pig, both shot by Dr. Travers. The 
total slain during the trip were a sambur, 
a napoh, four pig, five pigeon and a snipe, A 
lony walk through a stretch of deserted 
padi fields at Kajang was a great disappoint- 
ment, as only two snipe were seen, inctead 
of the very respectable number to be found 
there in former years. On the way to Reko 
Police Station traces of elephant were seen, 
in the shape of an entire destruction of any- 
thing at all resembling a tree, from about 
8 in. in diameter downwards, over a space 
of some 300 yards; an earthquake or a tidal 
wave could not have done much more 
damage. The herd must have been a very 
large one, and no doubt stayed in the same 
place for several days. 


WE should be very glad to receive more 
assistance than has hitherto been the vase 
from the Officers at the various Out-Stations. 
Up to the present, (with one or two exceptions, 


— 
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which we gratefully acknowledge) the assist- 
ance which we have received from this source 
has been very slight. Considering that Dis- 
trict Officers have unrivalled epportunies—in 
comparison with men stationed at Kuala Lum- 
par—of studying Malay character and tradi- 
tion, we fail to see the reason why they should 
be more backward in their contributions than 
the latter class of Officers. 


Tue peculiar form of madness known as 
“amok” seems to occur but rarely in 
Selangor, although most of our readers will 
remember a bad instance of it that occurred 
some months ago among the Selangor Sikhs. 
We have lately come across a report upon 
the subject published some time back by 
Dr. Ellis of Singapore. From this it 
appears that fright, grief, brooding over real 
or imaginary wrongs, the sight of human 
blood (especially the person’s own) and a 
peculiar condition of nervous depression, 
have all been remarked as exciting causes, 
Dr. Ellis investigates the question of re- 
sponsibility, and compares it to the fits 
brought on in epileptic subjects by strong 
emotion. During the “fit,” the individual 
afflicted will rush through the most crowded 
street or village stabbing indiscriminately 
man, woman, friend, relation or stranger; 
when the outbreak has subsided, complete 
oblivion supervenes of the acts committed 
under its influence, and the patient usually 
explains that the head was giddy and that 
everything appeared red or black or like 
blood to the eyes. Those who fall victims 
to a sudden impulse of this description, 
Dr. Ellis considers, should not be held 
responsible for their actions; but he distin- 
guishes as another class, which should be 
held in some part responsible, those who 
voluntarily: work themselves up into an 
uncontrollable rage and then run “amok,” 
even although they may be quite as oblivious 
as the former of the actions committed by 
them during the fit of homicidal frenzy. 


A CORRESPONDENT says :—‘“‘ Although 
stories of snakes are apt to be laughed 
at and received with caution, the follow- 
ing incident may interest your readers. 
While snipe shooting at Setapak the other 
day, I saw a fine large snake lying on 
one of the bunds in a padi field. Being 
anxious to make a bag, I at once favoured him 
with a charge of No. 8, and he rolled over 
into the water. On going to pick up the 
the snake, I found that he was firmly at- 
tached to a fishing-line which, baited with a 


frog, had been set to catch ‘ikan aruan,’ The 
rod was stuck in the mud on the side of the 
bund, and Master frog was no doubt disport- 
ing himself in the water when the snake 
came along and took him in out of the wet. 
After landing the -snake the hook was dis- 
gorged, and, with the bait, replaced in its 
former position. I hope the Malay fisher- 
man was not angry with me for interfering 
with his arrangements ? ” 


“Kuaa Lumpur,” a Correspondent writes, 
“is becoming a really dangerous place. 
Not only do we run the risk of having 
our actions recorded in the forthcoming num- 
ber of the Selangor Journal by contributors 
eager with ‘copy’; but the eve of photo- 
graphy is fixed upon us to such an alarming 
and persistent extent that the unwary visitor 
to the Lake or Selangor Club, who has come 
to while away half an hour with the papers, 
finds himself the centre of a‘ group,’ and, 
before he has had time to realise the extent 
of his danger, is handed down to posterity 
either smiling blandly or scowling with 
ferocity at some imaginary foe.” 


We are indebted to a Correspondent for 
the following bit of ‘folk-lore.” “I was 
walking through the jungle the other day 
with a Malay follower, and we came to a 
clump of the tree known as Jawi-Jawi. It is 
a tree which always, I believe, grows in a 
cluster of several stems, and my Malay asked 
me if Thad heard the story about it. He then 
proceeded to relate how the Armadillo in days 
long gone by came to the Jawi-Jawi tree and 
licked it with his tongue. He then went 
his way, and the Elephant coming up was 
greatly taken aback by the offensive odour, 
and swore that he would never go near 
the tree again. He kept his oath, and his 
example has been followed by his descendants, 
so that to this day the Jawi-Jawi is the one 
tree in the forest which the elephant is 
afraid to approach. ‘I tell the tale as ’twas 
told to me.’” 


Srayers at home (“the poor little street- 
bred people,” as Rudyard Kipling so con- 
siderately calls them) know rather less about 
the Malay Peninsula than a “ Baba” knows 
about Great Britain and the “Constitution,” 
and Kuala Lumpur, a rapidly growing town 
of about 20,000 inhabitants, has not yet. 
found a place in the maps of the Power which 
“ protects” at, . Still, there are a very few 
scattered words and phrases which, having 
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filtered through the intervening distance, 
have for some time past been helping to 
form the ideas of the great public upon the 
subject of the Malays. It is even said that all 
the frequenters of Downing Street have at 
length learnt of the existence of Singapore,and 
if one of them did imagine it to be somewhere 
in the West Indies, it is surely, taking every- 
thing into consideration, a venial error. 
However, we very much doubt if there 
are many people in England unconnected 
with the Services who could furnish a 
more comprehensive account of Malaya than 
the following schoolboy’s answer: “It isa 
peninsula somewhere in Asia inhabited 
by the Malays, who are all Pirates (and 
consequently bloodthirsty and treacherous). 
They are always running amuck and stabbing 
everybody with creases. They live in the 
jungle which is infested with orang-outangs.” 


Many and great are the varieties of the 
Queen’s English “as she is spoke” in the 
Native States. From Court documents alone 
an extensive harvest of solecism could be 
reaped for the mere trouble of putting in the 
sickle. But even if we make all due allowance 
for the delight which the Oriental imagination 
takes in the literal rendering of familiar 
idioms, it is yet startling to read such a state- 
ment as that the guileless Ah Sin was “found 
leading his sampan across the river without a 
light.” Similarly in the case of plaints in 


civil causes which commonly run “On the Ist - 


January, 189—, Deft. begun to buy and has 
since bought goods to the value of $—,” it is 
startling to find as a statement of fact: “On 
the Ist May, 1892, Deft. began to eat and has 
since been eating goods to the value of $—.” 
The latter feat, which was thus described in a 
late eating-house case, would be even more 
marvellous than the forty days’ fast of the 
redoubtable Dr. Tanner. 


An “Anonymous” correspondent sends us 
a description of a Kuala Selangor sunset. “I 
was unaware until I visited Kuala Selangor 
that it was famed for its beautiful sunset 
effects, but given suitable conditions I do not 
think a more wonderful scene of its kind can 
be imagined than when the sun sinks behind 
the horizon on a calm evening. In the first 
place, of course, the sunset is over the sea, and 
this in itself ensures an interesting sight with 
good effects of light and shade, but when 
the tide is out at sunset-time the heauty of 
the scene is much enhanced. It is not. very 
romantic to talk of Kuala Selangor mud in 
connection with anything that approaches the 
beautiful, but when the long stretches of mud 

t the mouth of the river are lit up by the 


setting sun the very nature of this objection- 
able production seems to be changed. It no 
longer ears its dull uninteresting appearance, 
but is transformed into one vast mirror which 
reflects all the tints and changes of the western 
sky. A few evenings ago a still more beauti- 
ful and interesting sight was seen at sunset. 
About 6 p.m. we were at the new Rest 
House admiring the view of the mountains 
which bound the eastern horizon, when we 
were surprised to see what looked like the 
rays ofa sun setting in this direction. It was 
a most wonderful sight. The sun, sinking 
below the sea in the west threw its rays into 
some heavy clouds in the western sky, and 
thence they were reflected and appeared to be 
concentrated at a point this side of the moun- 
tains of Ulu Selangor. There were five or six 
distinctly marked rays of reddish light in the 
east, exactly opposite the position of the sun 
in the west. We watched hess rays gradually 
fade while the valleys at the foot of the 
mountains became filled with a ruddy light, 
and then after an interval of two or three 
minutes these rays of light reappeared in 
much the same place, but, curious to relate, 
concentrated at a point behind the mountains 
which hid from view the lower portions of the 
rays. We also noticed that some light fleecy 
clouds floating in the eastern sky were thrown 
out in relief, so that the rays of light evidently 
passed behind them. This wonderful effect 
lasted for fully a minute, when the sun, sink- 
ing below the horizon, robbed the sky of light, 
and soon the entire scene faded from view. 
Although I have been in lands which boast of 
glorious sunsets, I have never seen anything 
to equal what I saw that evening at out-of- 
the-way Kuala Selangor.” 


Tux second portion of the “History of 
Selangor” is unavoidably held over; it will 
be continued in the next and succeeding 
numbers. 


WE have received the following from Mr. 
Baxendale:—“ A wrong impression is given 
by the “Note” in your last issue as to the lossof 
the homeward P. & O: mail at Singapore. The 
mails sent by the Sappho were never expected 
to catch the Surat, The postal notice stating 
that the ails were to be closed on Tuesday, 
referred to their being despatched by the 
Gympie, which was, as you know, disabled at 
that time. News of the accident did not reach 
us till late on Tuesday, and we therefore sent 
the mail by the first opportunity to Singapore 
where, by some unforeseen circumstance, there 
might be some means of despatching the let- 
tersvarlivrthan the following M.M. steamer.” 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE SELANGOR 
POLICE FORCE. 


On the Ist of March, 1875, Mr. H. C. Syers, 
who was at that time serving with the 10th 
Regiment in Malacca, was granted six months’ 
leave and allowed to proceed to Selangor for 
the purpose of organising a Police Force. 

On his arrival in the State, he found there 
was already a semi-military body at Klang, 
consisting of about 100 men of various natiun- 
alities, who were under the command of Ali 
Mamat, a Mauritius Frenchman, or Creole, 
who had turned Muhammadan. 

The members of this force were called 
Sepoys, and had been raised by Mr. Fontaine 
to assist Tunku Dia Udin in his struggle 
with Raja Mahdi. They were an undis- 
ciplined mob, badly armed and without any 
uniform whatever, each man supplying 
himself with whatever his fancy dictated ; 
and they were all quartered in the Fort 
at Klang, with the exception of a few at 
Kuala Klang and Damansara. This non- 
descript force, in addition to being badly 
armed and badly clothed, had not. received 
any pay, or at least only very small sums, 
from the time when it was first raised: 
the men were supplied with rice, salt 
fish and opium—the latter article being 
consumed by them indiscriminately, with 
few exceptions. The result of this opium 
consumption was that the whole force 
had become utterly demoralised, and discip- 
line was unknown among them. The N.C.O.’s 
had not the slightest control over their men, 
who were allowed unrestricted license, and 
the barracks at night presented w scene 
which can be better imagined than described. 
After a long consultation with the newly 
appointed British Resident, the late Mr. G. 
Davidson, it was decided that the whole force 
must be reorganised. and that the first step 
in this direction should be to pay off all arrears 
of wages to the men and then select those 
who were good enough and willing to stay to 
form the nucleus of a new foree, which was to 
be called the Selangor Military Police Force. 

Having determined to pay off all arrears 
of wages, accounts were made up, and it was 
found that many men had received no pay 
for three or four years. The Government 
decided to give each man a promissory note 
for the amount due to him, payable in three 
months by monthly instalments ; but so little 
value was attached to these documents that 
the men disposed of them for merely nominal 
sums, and the purchasers reaped a_ rich 
harvest. After the question of wages had 

been settled, all the worst characters were 
dismissed, which reduced the force tu about 


50 men; and Ali Mamat being dissatisfied 
with the new order of things, was allowed to 
resign, and his appointment was not filled up. 

To replace the men who had been dis- 
charged, recruiting was commenced in 
Malacca, and the force was soon raised to 150 
men of all ranks; this force, after being pro- 
vided with arms and properly drilled, was dis- 
tributed among the Kuala Stations, garrisons 
being placed at Langut and Selangor for the 
first time. : 

About October, 1875, war broke out in Perak 
and Sungei Ujong, and Selangor was threat- 
ened by rebels from the latter place, assisted 
by a strong party of Mandeling men, who 
were already in the State and had occupied 
the villages of Ulu Langat, Cheras and Kajang. 

On receipt of the intelligence that Selangor 
was threatened, an expedition was at once 
organised, consisting of about 75 men of the 
Police Force under Mr, Syers, 100 friendly 
Malays, Sheik Mahmud Ali, and some 200 
Chinese under the Captain China. Bombardier 
Dewy of the Royal Artillery was also sent 
from Singapore, with two small mortars, to 
join the party, which was accompanied by 
the Resident in command of the expedition. 
The whole force assembled at Kuala Lumpur, 
which at that time was under the sole charge 
of the Captain China, and having collected 
stores, provisions, etc., marched to Ulu 
Langat, which was occupied without opposi- 
tion. The party remained here two days, and 
during that time received information of the 
murder of the Resident of Perak, and antici- 
pated a general risingthroughout the Penin- 
sula. On receipt of this intelligence it was de- 
cided to make a “dash” for Cheras and Kajang, 
and to occupy these places before there was 
time for co-operation from Sungei Ujong. Ac- 
cordingly a forward move was made at once, 
and, the former place being surrounded, the 
inhabitants were captured and disarmed 
without any difficulty. There were a number of 
armed men in this village,and no doubt had 
time been given serious resistance would have 
been offered. Having secured the safety of 
Cheras, a move was made on Kajany. In this 
place Sutan Puasa, a notorious rebel chief, 
and one of Rajah Mahdi’s principal men, was 
captured. It was evident that. resistance had 
been intended, as there were three newly built. 
stockades facing the entrance to the village 
armed with brass guns, and these were loaded 
to the muzzles with old nails and other 
rubbish, 

Fortunately, our scouts gave us good 
information, and we were able to completely 
surprise the occupants of this village by 
taking them dn( the rear and “rushing” their 
stockades before there was time for resistance. 
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The result of this expedition was to 
shew the absolute necessity of extending 
our police system to the interior, and arrange- 
ments were made to establish Stations at Ulu 
Langat, Cheras, and Kajang. It was also 
proposed to place a Station at Kuala Lumpur; 
but, in deference to the wishes of the Captain 
China, this proposal was allowed to stand 
over for a time. 

Subsequently, the Captain China asked to 


have Police stationed in Kuala Lumpur, on’ 


the understanding that he might be allowed 
the privilege of paying their wages: the 
Government, being anxious to please him 
and not being overburdened with cash at the 
time, willingly granted this concession, and a 
party of men were sent to him. 

The wisdom of establishing Stations in the 
interior was soon apparent from the increased 
prosperity which followed their advent: 
villages sprang up round them; crime ceased 
to exist, except in very rare instances ; and the 
people soon became reconciled to the fact 
that robbery and murder could no longer be 
considered a legitimate occupation. 

Having once commenced a Police system in 
the interior, there was no going back, and 
ina very short time Stations were established 
at Bandar, Kanching and Ulu Selangor. 
Later on, by an arrangement with the Sungei 
Ujong Government, Reko and Semenyih were 
handed over to Selangor, and these places 
were then garrisoned by Selangor Police. 
From time to time Police influence was ex- 
tended in Kuala Lumpur, until in April, 
1880, the head-quarters of the force were finally 
removed to that Station. In the meanwhile, 
small Stations were established along the 
Damansara Road to afford protection to the 
traffic between Klang and Kuala Lumpur: 
but these Stations were all abandoned when 
the Railway was opened in September, 1886. 

The strength of the force has been 
augmented from time to time, and now 
consists of 729 men of allranks; among these 
are four European Officers and 182 Sikhs. 
The latter were first employed in January, 
1884, to form a purely military body for 
guards, and to act in case of emergency ; they 
have been employed on active service in 
Pahang, and, with their Officers, received the 
special thanks of the Government for their 
services. 

Mr. Syers, the officer who first organised 
the force in 1875, has commanded it ever 
since, and he is now styled Captain-Superin- 
tendent, having been promoted to that rank 
by H.E. the Governor in February, 1891, on 
the recommendation of the Hon. W. E. Max- 
well, c.m.c., who was at that time British 

~ident. 


The Malays, who form the backbone of the 
force, are principally Malacca men; _ their 
N.C.0.’s are nearly all men of good family 
and high standing, who take pride in their 
work, and they will bear favourable com- 
parison with any similar body in the Straits 
or elsewhere. 

The whole force is now armed with Snider 
rifles, and they are drilled and put through 
musketry exercise, but only the Sikhs are 
considered soldiers, and do no police work 
except in cases of emergency. The latest 
addition to the force is a Manila Band, consist- 
ing of 16 performers; their music is much 
appreciated by all members of the force, and 
the men themselves being excellent charac- 
ters they are a great acquisition. 

For Police and administrative purposes the 
State is divided into six Districts, and there 
are now 82 Stations throughout the State. 
Kuala Lumpur, being the head-quarters. 
has a garrison of 408, including the Sikhs. 
There are no Sikhs at any other Station. 


seecccscccccosoooooes 
THE SUNGEI UJONG RACES. 


Tne members of the Sungei Ujong and 
Jelebu Gymkhana Club think of holding their 
first meeting on the 2nd and 3rd of January, 
the programme will contain several races both 
for horses and ponies, and the Selangor 
sporting celebrities have been cordially invited 
to vo over and join in the meeting. 

The racecourse is really an excellent one, 
and it is a matter of no small wonder how 
Dr. Braddon, who has practically managed 
the whole construction of it, can have raised 
the funds necessary to bring about so good 
a result. 

There have been annual races of a mild 
nature in Sungei Ujong ever since 1884; first 
on a straight piece of sandy road on the way 
to Stul and then on a small racecourse neur 
the town. Several very jolly meetings have 
been held on the latter course, which was 
considered sufficient for the wants of the 
community until the mind of Dr. Braddon 
conceived greater things, and, backed by the 
energetic community of Jelebu, has made 
a course such as one would be prepared to 
find in a place like Singapore, but would 
never have expected to see in Sungei Ujong. 

The only thing necessary now to ensure 
the success of this Club will bea sufficient 
number of entries from the neighbouring 
States for the races at the meeting to be held 
on the course. These, we have no doubt, will 
be forthcoming, and we hope to hear of a Race 
Meeting in January which will be worthy of 
the course, and-which will come up to the 
expectations of the energetic Hon. Secretary. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO...... 


I saw a very interesting Indian wedding 
the other day, and, as you say you have never 
seen one, I will try and write you a descrip- 
tion of it. 


We were invited to the house of —— at 
9.15 a.m., and about that time found ourselves 
there, and were cordially received by our host 
and conducted toa large square apartment 
where the ceremony was to take place. 
The centre of the room, reserved for the 
wedding party, was about two feet lower than 
the rest, so, when we took the seats reserved 
for us, we were almost in a gallery and had 
an excellent view. In the centre was a large 
dais with a gilded arch over it, evidently 
destined for the use of the bridal pair during 
the ceremony. Before it sat two Buddhist 
priests chattering busily; somé candles and 
other lights were burning, and fruit and 
flowers were scattered about. A trumpet 
sounded and the bridegroom entered, walking 
in a very dignified manner and looking, I 
thought, just alittle nervous. He was a hand- 
some man,“richly dressed and wearing many 
jewels. After he had taken his seat a number 
of aoe rites were performed, some of 
which were most curious. A curry-stone, 
a water “chatty,” and a tray with various 
articles of food were passed successively over 
him; he was adorned with skilfully woven 
garlands of sweetly fragrant flowers, and 
after some prayers were said by the priests 
he disappeared (to go to the temple, I was 
told). Presently the bride made her appear- 
ance: she was richly, though quietly, attired 
in dark colours, and, as she was weighed 
down by the heavy golden anklets she wore, 
her progress was naturally rather slow. She 
was a tall, finely formed girl, and seemed very 
peg: but it was extremely difficult to see 

er face as she gazed persistently at the 
ground, quite overcome by shyness. She 
seated herself; the same ceremonies were 
performed over her as over the bridegroom, 
and she was then led out. 


There was short interval; after which 
the music, which had been accompanying 
everything in a soft monotone, grew louder 
and, if possible, more weird and wild. We 
then became aware of the return of the bride- 
groom, in gayer costume this time. He was 
arranged by direction of the priests on one 
side of the dais, leaving room for his bride, 
who came in directly supported most tenderly 
by her female attendants, and who veiled her 
face as she sank down by his side. I should 
like very much to have taken a photo, it 
made such a pretty picture, and the group 
was 60 thoroughly Oriental. 


“Many ceremonies were then gone through, 
some of which I could not see; but one struck 
me as being rather suggestive of the matri- 
monial yoke: it consisted of the placing of a 
collar of gold round the bride’s neck, which 
the bridegroom fustened. It takes the plave 
of our wedding ring. Amidst showers of 
rice the most important part of the ceremony 
concluded, and there only remained the pre- 
sentation of gifts. The bride had several 
chains of gold bound round her forehead, some 
of them being exceedingly handsome. 


Before leaving, our host sprinkled us with 
both rose and lavender water and presented us 
with a fan. 


We then drove home, after wishing much 
happiness to the newly wedded pair. 


‘Peecccccooooooooooos 


A LEGEND OF BUKIT JUGRA. 


Buxir JuaRa, in its isolated position, and 
conspicuous as it is from the sea, could 
scarcely escape being an object of veneration 
to the uneducated Malay mind. The jungle 
which clothes its summit and sides is 
supposed to be full of “ hantus,” and often 
when talking to Malays in my bungalow in 
the evening, have our discussions been 
interrupted by the cries of the “langs- 
wayer” in the neighbouring jungle, or the 
mutterings of the “bajang” as he sat on 
the roof-tree. But the “ Putri” (Princess) 
of Gunong Ledan holds the premier position 
amongst the fabulous denizens of the jungle 
on the hill, and it is strange that places so 
far apart as Mount Ophir and Bukit Jugra 
should be associated with one another in 
traditionary lore. The story runs that this 
estimable lady, having disposed of her hus- 
band by pricking him to death with needles, 
decided thenceforth to live free from the 
restictions of married life. She was thus 
able to visit distant lands, taking with her a 
cat of fabulous dimensions as her sole atten- 
dant. This cat appears to have been a most 
amiable and accommodating creature, for on 
arriving at Jugra he carried the Princess on 
his back to the top of the hill. Here the 
lady remained for some time, and during her 
stay constructed a bathing-place for herself. 
Even to this day she pays periodical visits 
to Jugra Hill, and although she herself is 
invisible to mortal eye, her faithful atten- 
dant, in the shape of a handsome tiger, is 
often to be met with as he prowls about the 
place at night. He has never been known 
to injuré anyoue,|aud is reverently spoken 
of as a “ rimau kramat.”—Kortasos. 
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A VISIT TO THE SANATORIUM 
IN 1902. 


“Now, then, any more going on? Hurry up, 
Sir; only just in time.” One would hard] 
expect an excursion train to be so punctual. 
Without having time to say “Au revoir” to 
Captain Wahl, I caught up the Gladstone bag 
and made a jump for it. A whistle and a 
bang, and we were off. The line of wharves 
and docks at Kuala Klang began rapidly to 
disappear. I counted three Holt boats anda 
German man-of-war, and on the deck of one I 
caught sight of Charles waving the soft hat. 
He was then en route for Bangkok, where the 
waterworks are making good progress. Not 
quite so pure and sweet a place as the gardens 
at the Ampang Reservoir, but, under the new 
administration, rapidly improving. 

At Klang we found the Telok Gadong 
Park en féte, anda lively cricket match going 
on, in which Sir Ernest was playing. Stop- 
ping at Batu Tiga, a number of planters came 
in: some on their way to Gunong Hitam or a 
visit to their friends who are working the 
Sungei Kanabui for tin and other metals at 
its source. This is greatly due to the employ- 
ment of a Government Explorer in the pre- 

aration of the geological map. Not far off 
1s the Observatory at Gunong Hantu, which 
Captain Syers has succeeded in stocking with 
rabbits, which can be seen revelling in the long 
bracken. Petaling, with the exception of the 
tin which is brought in from the river and 
from Kuchai, is still of little importance. 

Stopping at Kuala Lumpur Junction, we 
had time to take a louk at the New Church on 
the opposite side of the road, the spire of 
which is approaching completion. Most of 
the native passengers changed for Pudoh; 
but, having ordered tiffin in the saloon car- 
riaze, I settled myself in the express for 
Rawang and Kuala Kubu. At Setapak,a new 
Station, John Lawson got in, bound for his 
cattle farm at Tanjong Malim, where there is 
also good run for the colts from Rawang 
we Wuala Lumpur. We immediately roused 
up K. masamy, who opened the hatch and sup- 
puicd us with some iced soda, ete., from the 
tiliu car, Lawson was very carefully guard- 
inv a curious arrangement of miniature tanks 
for the hatching of trout, and some pheasant 
eggs for Balbus, who, stranye to say, is still in 
Kuala Kubu, and is actually building another 
wall of the same nature as that at Pudoh. 

Rawang presented a busy scene, as tin land 
has been opened up all over the Kanching 
Valley, and even the racecourse has been 
shifted. The Bagnall Company, tempted by 

’ alluvial gold found in Rawang, are follow- 
up the scent amongst the hills. By the 


way, they have struck oil in Kuala Lumpur. 
Serendah remains much the same as it did in 
1892, and I fear will only be a kind of half- 
way house at any time ; but we were gladdened 
at seeing the beaming face of McPherson, 
who entered in a great state of heat, having 
come down from his new estate at Bukit 
Boyan by way of Ulu Yam. He says it is 
beautifully cool at his bungalow, which is 
about 1,200 feet above Kuala Lumpur, and 
the water which crosses the road at intervals, 
amongst rock and ferns that remind him of 
home, is very pure, even better than what 
Charles has supplied us with. The coolies 
from Batu, if they are at all sick, are sent up 
there for a change. It is noticeable how 
much better the crops look since the manure 
from the Caves has been used, and tobacco 
bids fair to prove a success. 

Asa result of the great influx of Tamils 
into the Straits, Javanese labour for the 
tobacco estates and for the Government and 
private gardens is now very cheap; in fact. 
market prices and servant’s wages have de- 
creased about 50 per cent. We are glad of it, 
as in addition to house rent, Sanitary Board 
taxes, water-rate and income-tax, we have to 
pay for the electric light, and are not per 
mitted to take shares in the Kuala Lumpur 
Hotel. 

We reached Kuala Kubu about 4 P.m., in 
good time for a cup of tea at the District 
Officer’s new bungalow, on the hill above the 
hospital. The stream had been utilized te 
work an overshot wheel that gave sufficient 
ower to keep all the punkahs going, which 
latter, of course could be disconnected at 
pleasure. 

Brown bread from Kuala Lumpur and 
fresh butter from Tanjong Malim stamped 
«J. L..” was uncommonly good with water- 
cress. Down below, the lake was looking 
beautiful. We saw old Bubbly sitting in the 
portico of the New Rest House shewing Bal- 
bus some specimens of coal which he had 
discovered at Kalumpang. 

Some of the coolies had already started on 
the old track forthe small mines and lampan 
workings in the vicinity, but the majority 
were hanging about the station and waiting to 
proceed to Tras and Raub. I could not help 
feeling thankful for the great boon that the 
Railway Extension has conferred upon the 
European community. When one thinks of 
the delightful and inexpensive change of air to 
be obtained on the plateau: the early morning 
bathe, and cool game of tennis after a break- 
fast in which trout is no mean factor, and 
contrasts it with former years—verily, we 
may say, there igjachange indeed! In the 
past it had been talked about: either in 
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connection with the mists of Ginting Bidai, 
a tepid sea-bath at Malacca, or a trip by the 
s.s. Tentonia to Penang. It generally re- 
sulted in a week’s spell in Singapore—and we 
often wished it hadn’t. 

Even the delights of steaming oneself ina 
sulphur bath at Dusun Tua or perusing 
yellow backs in the Rest House at Kuala 
Selangor were not wholly satisfying. But 
now! Now !—— 

Think of the joy in the early morn, 

Of the run to the top of the hill, 

Of the rum and milk just after dawn, 

And bacon and eggs from the grille. 

Oh! for words to describe the treat, 

In poetic language turn ’em, 

For the pen of a W. W. S 

Or some tips from Kuala Bernam ; 

Some tale of Api-Api days 

To describe our upward journey ; 

Or some of the lays of the old Malays 

As sung by C. H. A. T—-- 

With a little assistance from F. E. L. 

Couched in superior diction : 

What a story I should be able to write, 

Some facts and a good deal of fiction. 

I only wish I could tell the tale 

How on this morning radiant 

We went up the mountain-side by rail 

On a one in fifteen gradient— 

At all events, I was informéd so 

By the man at Sungei Tempayany, 

So it’s bound to be correct. I know— 

He was stretched on his back and lying 

In along cane-bottomed chair, 

With an air 

Of dolce far niente. 

I believed everything that he stated, 

And you mustn’t imagine I meant he 

Had the least bit exagyerated. 

Well, having arrived at the station, 

A gay scene appeared on the grass sward, 

The golf links outside a plantation, 

The Laird playing a match off with G—f—d. 

Inside a great deal of trouble 

Had been spent upon flowers and trees, 

A large house constructed of rubble, 

With smoke curling up in the breeze, 

Met the eve. And we quickened our paces, 

For some ulster-clad ladies were there 

With fresh-looking, rosy-cheeked faces 

Reproduced by salubrious air.— 

We walked and we talked and we fed, 

But more I’m unable to say, 

For having tucked myself warmly in bed, 

After spending a glorious day, 

Finished up by the fire with a glass, 

A regular steaming hot bumper,— 

I awoke in the morning, alas! 

In blanketty hot Kuala Lumpur. 
SomNaMBULIsT. 


SELANGOR RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual Gencral Meeting of this Associ- 
ation was held in the Selangor Club on 
Tuesday evening, November 29th. 


The chair was taken by Captain Syers, 
President of the Association, who opened the 
meeting by referring to the report and 
balance sheet placed before members. As a 
balance of 3102 remained to the credit of the 
Association they might be considered as very 
satisfactory. 


The Chairman then diy the attention of 
members to the business before them. 


The election of officers for the ensuing 
year was the first item, and Captain Syers was 
unanimously re-elected President. A ballot 
for five members of Committee and a Sece- 
retary resulted as follows : Committee— Messrs. 
Alexander, Crompton, Cumming, Martin and 
Travers; Hon. Secretary—Mr. Hart. Mr. 
Hart then said that owing to frequent 
absence from Kuala Lumpur he would not be 
able to act as Secretary, but on being strongly 
urged by the Chairman to continue office, 
he consented to do so for a period of three 
months. 


An amendment to Rule I. was then pro- 
posed by Mr. Hart, to the effect that it 
should not be necessary for members of the 
Association to: be members of the Selangor 
Club. The Chairman, Mr. Alexander and 
Dr. Travers having spoken in favour of the 
amendment, it was put to the meeting, and 
carried by eight votes to six. The suggestion 
that ammunition should be supplied at half 
price tq members was left to the Committee. 
It was then proposed by Dr. Travers that 
the Association should subscribe to the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, thereby securing ten 
annual memberships, and the silver medal; 
it was also pointed out that in arranging 
matches with other clubs it would be of 
great advantage to shoot under the N.R.A. 
Rules. After some discussion, this was carried 
unanimously. It was then arranged that, 
with the consent of the Committee of the 
Selangor Club, the monthly subscription 
of one dollar should be included in the Club 
accounts of each member; anyone objecting to 
this was asked to inform the Hon. Secretary, 
who would collect his subscription separately. 
Several members then asked that the days 
and hours of practice at the Range might be 
altered; and after some discussion, it was left to 
the Committee to arrange days most suitable 
to members. A vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, proposed by Mr. Alexander and 
secondéd by Dr. Travers, was carried unanim- 
ously, and the meeting concluded. 
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SHOOTING IN SELANGOR.—I. 


My last adventure with the elephants 
having proved successful I was most anxious 
for further sport, and accordingly directed 
ny Sakei friend to keep a sharp look out for 
anything in the shape of big game. His 
first news was that a herd of seladang (Bos 
gaurus) were occupying the scene of our late 
exploits, and that I had nothing to do but go 
out and shoot them. I decided at once that 
this was too good a chance to lose, and so 
applied for a couple of days’ leave and started 
for Batu. On my arrival I was met by some 
more Sakeis, all terribly excited at the pros- 
pect of a hunt for seladang, as the killing of 
one of these animals meant an unlimited 
supply of food for them. My old friend, 
Inche Mat Saman, entertained me very hos- 
pitably for the night, and at daybreak we 
were off to the jungle in search of seladang. 
Not far from the Caves we came upon the 
fresh tracks of a herd which had been feeding 
among the bamboo quite recently. Before 
starting to track this herd the Sakei cau- 
tioned me to be extremely careful, as he said 
the seladang were much more dangerous than 
elephants and would frequently charge 
without any provocation. Having digested 
this information, and reflecting that little 
complication was likely to arise regarding the 
disposal of my property in the event of an 
accident, I. requested my friend to proceed, 
and he did. The trail led us through several 
miles of open bamboo forest, through which 
the animals had apparently been quietly 
feeding their way, then into some rather thick 
jungle where tracking became more difficult, 
and the pent-up excitement of straining one’s 
nerves to catch every sound while creeping 
along at a snail’s pace was most thrilling. 
I was expecting a charge every minute after 
what the Sakei had told me, and was rather 
disappointed after walking several miles that 
nothing of the sort occurred. At last I began 
to fear that we should never come up with 
them, as, though not going fast, they kept 
moving ahead. This was very disappointing, 
and to add to our discomfort it began to rain 
steadily ; the Sakei, however, said that the 
latter circumstance was all in our favour, and 
his statement proved correct. Shortly after 
the rain commenced we were going through a 
rather thick patch of bamboo when I sud- 
denly stopped and asked the Sakei what it 
was that smelt so uncommonly like a cattle 
shed. With a broad grin at my ignorance 
he exclaimed, ‘Only the seladang.” This 
reply somewhat startled me, and I began to 
look round for the animals, but could see 

ling of them. While standing and 


looking about my attention was attracted by 
a low moaning sound not unlike the beating 
of waves on the seashore when heard from 
a distance, and this noise, the Sakei assured 
me, was made by the seladang. 


Directing the Sakei and my other follower 
(Yacob) to remain quiet, I crept on hands 
and knees in the direction of the sound, which 
became more distinct as I approached it, and 
was exactly like the lowing of domestic cattle. 
After crawling about 50 yards I came toa 
very large clump of bamboo, and on looking 
through it I saw two full-grown cows and a 
calf quietly chewing the cud. It was impos- 
sible to fire from the position which I_ then 
occupied, so I cautiously crept round the clump, 
stood up, and was about to fire at the largest 
cow, when glancing to my right I saw a large 
bull lying under the bamboo almost at my feet. 
He saw me at the same moment and attempted 
to rise, but I was too quick for him, and a 
bullet in his ear prevented further trouble, as 
he rolled over dead almost without a struggle. 
My shot at the bull brought the cows and calf 
to their feet in quick time, but strange to say 
they stood some seconds before bolting, and 
had I been armed with a double rifle, I might 
easily have killed one of them, but I was using 
a Martini carbine. 


The bull killed was a splendid animal, 
standing nearly six feet at the shoulder, weigh- 
ing probably nearly 2,000 tb., and of a deep 
black colour with tan points, the eyes were 
slaty blue, and it was by far the most hand- 
some wild animal I had ever seen. The head 
and horns were simply magnificent but unfor- 
tunately I had no means of preserving the 
skin so had to be content with the skull 
only. Avyell of triumph from me brought up 
Yacob and the Sakei, who at once proceeded 
to cut the bull’s throat, and then executed a 
war dance over his carcass. These men were 
quite delighted, and in a short time a very 
large party of Sakeis came and joined us. The 
combined force made short work of the bull. 
which was cut up and distributed very rapidly. 
I may here remark that the seladang 1s un- 
commonly good eating, and far superior to the 
ordinary beef of commerce, as it crops up in 
the Native States. After my friends 4 
disposed of the beef to their satisfaction, I 
marched out of the jungle back to Batu at the 
head of a procession consisting of nearly all 
the Malay and Sakei population, my seladang 
head being carried by two of the former; we 
made a sort of triumphal entry into the vil- 
lage, and I felt no end of a small shikarry. 


Reviewing the circumstances of this hunt 
later on, it occurred|to me that the danger of 
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shooting seladang had been greatly exag- 
gerated, and that after all they were rather 
like ordinary tame cattle. This opinion I had 
very good reason to alter the next time I went 
after them, and I will tell you why in my next 
article—H. C. 8. : 


Preccccccooooooooors. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A TRIP TO 
DUSUN TUA. 


Tue great wave of work flowing through the 
P.W.D. had in its course splashed a few drops 
into the shop of the Engineer—or, as he 
might well be termed, the Unconscious One— 
necessitating a visit to the Rest House at 
Dusun Tua. To “Charles, his Friend,” he 
suggested the idea of walking there; an idea 
taken up by Charles with alacrity, who further 
undertook all arrangements connected with 
the commissariat. The Child, who acts as 
Chorus to the Unconscious One, and the Cax- 
tonian were invited to be of the party. The 
baggage of the intending pedestrians was 
despatched by bullock cart on the Friday, and 
at one o’clock on Saturday, the 19th ult., the 
Caxtonian made his way to the Selangor Club, 
there to meet the Engineer and the Child; 
Charles was to join the party on the Ampang 
Road. The elation of the Caxtonian at the 
prospect of an excursion, the first since his 
arrival in the State, was somewhat tempered 
by doubts as to whether, although he intend- 
ed to be back at 10 a.m. on Monday, he ought 
to have had a lot of leave-papers signed before 
venturing out of Kuala Lumpur: so it was 
with quite a guilty feeling that he passed 
the Sikh on guard outside the Government 
Offices and glanced with dread at the flag 
flying at the Residency. 


The sight of the Child put to flight these 
thoughts and he gaily stepped into a gharry 
that was waiting, cheered by the reflection 
that for nearly 48 hours he would be free 
from importunities to produce, as a special 
favour, either wedding-cards or dance pro- 
grammes, or be called upon to write explana- 
tory minutes with regard to “ Errata.” But 
alas! scarcely had it been decided that the 
fluor was the best place for the three topees, 
after an ineffectual endeavour to make them 

da-like occupy the vacant seat, and 
hardly had the most comfortable arrangement 
of three pairs of legs been come to in a space 
barely sufficient for two, when the Unconscious 
One produced a copy of the Journal, and had 
read only a few lines when he burst into 
boisterous mirth. The Caxtonian shivered 
perceptibly : he tried to think whether there 
‘was something really funny in No. 5; but 


the Engineer gave him little time for 
thought. He asked him why he should 
state that a late respected inhabitant of 
Kuala Lumpur had distinguished himself 
by fighting gorillas, and were they the fellow- 
creatures referred to later on in the article? 
It was useless for the Caxtonian to urge that 
the scientific gentleman who wrote the 
article knew what he was about, and that 
to alter “‘ copy” would be a breach of faith. 
The Engineer pooh-poohed this answer, and 
proceeded to detect other flaws in the paper, 
the Caxtonian clearly seeing that the charm 
of his holiday had already departed. 

At the fourth mile Charles was met and 
the gharry dismissed, 1.30 p.m. It was then 
discovered that the Child, in addition to a net 
and pickle-jar for catching moths, was 
encumbered with a brown-paper parcel. 
Imagine a brown-paper parcel and a ten- 
mile jungle walk. The Child explained 
that the obnoxious bundle contained a 
mosquito-curtain, he having been given 
to understand that they were short of 
them at Dusun Tua. Both Charles and the 
Caxtonian, as Government officials, felt called 
upon to take up the cudgels on behalf of an 
institution run by the State, and informed 
the Child that the Government of Selangor 
did not do things by halves, and that when 
it was stated that a-Rest House was furnish- 
ed it could be taken for granted that such 
was the case. If the Child were not such an 
irrepressible, unabashable youngster he would 
have felt that he was thoroughly and pro- 
perly sat on: but he didn’t. He said it would 
be all right if each did a share of carrying 
it. The idea was not considered a good one ; 
so the dreadful parcel was left at a Chinese 
shop about a mile out of Ampang. 

The path is fairly well marked, and 
gives few opportunities of going wrong. 
Twice a false move was made: the first time 
the path taken led to a mine, where a China- 
man soon put the party on the right track 
and the second time that the wrong path was 
taken it so soon became impassable that 
the mistake was quickly apparent. In 
some places the path ascends very quickly, 
and unless one is in condition it is a stiff pull. 
Writing from memory, the worst walking 
seemed to be between the seventh and ninth 
miles. Charles, who was suffering from a 
cold, felt the walk rather trying hereabouts : 
it was at this point he was heard to offer 
fabulous sums for a bottle of beer, or a green 
coconut, or fruit of any kind. It was here 
that the Engineer seemed quite unconscious 
of other people’s sufferings, and plodded on 
in front, withthe (Chorus close at his heels. 
And here, too, it may b- 4 how gamely 
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the Child stuck to it. It was very necessary 
that someone should take the lead and force 
the pace, because the negotiations re getting 
rid of the brown paper incubus had caused 
the loss of a lot of time. 

In places the path runs along the edge of 
valleys that are very deep indeed, and much 
magnificent timber is scen. At many points of 
the walk a halt to look about would have well 
repaid the travellers, but the lateness of the 
hour and the uncertainty of the road to their 
destination precluded this. On their way they 
came up to and passed some of Charles’ 
coolies ; Charles and the Caxtonian eagerly 
examined the barang-barang of the various 
coolies to find something drinkable; and 
when it was discovered that the nearest ap- 
proach to anything liquid was a tin of sult 
butter, their disappointment was pitiable. 

The longest lane has its turning, and some 
road metal stacked in cubes and a number of 
Ranigungee drain-pipes gave notice of the 
proximity of a village of some sort, and soon 
the party entered Ulu Langat. The Caxtonian 
had started with the intention of seeing as 
much as possible: but he sat down on the first 
seat he came to in Ulu Langat, and Charles 
sat beside him, and nought could move them 
to explore even the high strect, when they 
learnt that the road to Dusun Tua lay in the 
other direction. 

The Engineer was anxious to get on, so, 
leaving Charles and the Child to wait for some 
green coconuts, he, accompanied by the Cax- 
tonian, started off at a good pace on the last 
portion of the journey. From Ulu Langat to 
Dusun Tua the road is straight and wide, and 
when its level is made up to that of the 
several bridges recently erected, and the metal 
now stacked along the roadside, has been 
spread, the Ginting Peras'road will be a good 
one to traverse. In wet weather it must be 
heavy going. The party, however, were 
fortunate in this respect, and were able to 
appreciate the scenery at those points where 
the river could be seen brawling and tumbling 
along; at one place, especially, just before 
arriving at Dusun Tua, the view, looking up 
the river, arched in by large overhanging 
trees on each bank, was really beautiful. 

A gentleman belonging to the P. W. D.. 
who had walked forward to meet the Engineer, 
led the way to the ferry. A shout of “Ka- 
bun!” brought into sight a very cranky sam- 
pan: the heart of the Caxtonian, who is 
exceedingly nervous, sank within him, and he 
glanced around in vain to discover some other 
meins of reaching the opposite shore. His 

‘neg were not relieved by the nearer ap- 
of the sampan, which proved to be 
ul of water and leaking dreadfully. 


Lady visitors, arriving at the Rest House tired 
and worn out after the walk from Ulu Langat 
—the road can hardly be used for vehicles— 
must find this last item an inconvenient and 
uncomfortable one. The first piles for con- 
structing a bridge are now being driven; it 
will be a great improvement when the bridge 
is completed. 

No mishap occurred, and the “ boat,” w&b- 
bling safely across the stream, deposited its 
passengers on the verge of the Rest House 
grounds. It was a clear, calm evening, and 
the beauty of the spot was seen to great 
advantage. The view from the verandah, 
though a trifle circumscribed, was very 
fine: on the left the river, rushing and 
swirling, gave the place its chief charm; 
in front, across the lawn, rose the jungle, 
sombre and dark in the evening light; while 
to the right could be seen the steam ascend- 
ing from the hot spring. It gave one au 
uncanny feeling to watch this steam rising 
out of the earth, and the impression was not 
lessened by a nearer inspection. Boulders of 
grey rock, worn into all kinds of shapes and 
grooves by the action of the water, stood out 
in verdureless bareness ; and in the hollows 
and crevices where the water had settled a 
peculiar-looking deposit, yreenish-black and 
frothy, floated on its surface. The almost 
hoiling water, steaming and giving off an un- 
pleasant odour, rushed out of a hole in the side 
of a kind of sump that has lately been made: 
and gazing at this tank, in the dim light, with 
the vapour hovering around it, one could 
imagine that by clambering up and looking 
over its edge a ylimpse into some infernal 
region might be had. 

Charles and the Child had by this time 
rejoined the party, which wended its way 
hack to the Rest House. The Engineer had 
informed the others that he had engaged all 
four bedrooms: he meant well—but there 
were only two. There were two bedsteads, 
and four cane sofas; but only four mattresses 
and four sheets; no blankets. At this the 
Child pricked up his ears, and, remembering 
the lesson he had received on the Ampang 
Road, said there must be a mistake: ‘If 
Government said a Rest House was furnish- 
ed,” ete. This formula he repeated when he 
discovered that towels were not provided ; 
when a piece of calico with a light check 
pattern was brought forth to do duty fora 
table-cloth; when he was told there were no 
table napkins, and when he had to wait his 
turn to use @ spoon, 

But of the merits and demerits of the 
Bungalow at Dusun Tua, and the return 
journey, Charles has promised to write in a 
future number, 
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Correspondence. 
THE MIDDAY GUN. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal, 

Srr,—There is just one thing in Kuala 
Lumpur that might be either done away with 
or modified, and that is the horrible 12 
o’clock gun. I will not say anything of the 
5 o'clock one—that may be necessary to 
awaken Government Officers and others, but 
the midday one is simply barbaric. 

Those unfortunate people who live in prox- 
imity to the barracks on the hill are pretty well 
startled out of their wits by its sudden loud 
report, and I am not exaggerating in the least 
when I say that it literally shakes our house. 
Then to people driving in the vicinity it is 
most dangerous; I only heard yesterday of 
what might have been a very nasty accident 
from a horse taking fright at the noise. I 
should much like to know of a single good 
reason for its being fired at all, or of one which 
counterbalances the nuisance that it is. Red 
tape is generally antagonistic to sudden im- 
provements, and we may have to wait fora 
bad accident before the thing is altered; but 
may I suggest that, having given us, on the 
left side of the barracks, its benefit for so long, 
the gun might now be pointed the other way 
for a time. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
TymMPanum. 


MALAY FOR THE MALAYS. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Siz,—“ W. S.,” writing on the future (sic) 
of education in Selangor, rejoices apparently 
at the possibility of the Government supplying 
a “much-needed encouragement” in the form 
of a scholarship or prize for proficiency in— 
English! The older generation of Malays in 
Selangor—many of them aliens, it is true— 
seem to have little or no idea of their own 
language or history; whilst most of the 
younger generation leave school at 14 or 
before. 

The question naturally arises, Who is going 
to compete for these “much-needed ” prizes ? 
The few chosen boys now under the Inspector 
of School’s tuition? No! my dear “W. &.,” 
let these aristocratic bantlings alone, and use 
your powerful composition to urge a more 
sympathetic encouragement to the better and 
thorough teaching of the language of the 
country in our native schools. 

The scholars are almost entirely recruited 
from the small agricultural land-holding class 
of Malays. What ultimate benefit will accrue 


to these children—or to the country—if they 
are taught English? The Malay who has 
picked up a smattering of English is not, as 
a rule, I believe, an ornament to his race. 
Intellectual enlightenment seems, but too 
often, to develop an Oriental precociousness 
instead of a moral strengthening. We have 
yet to meet the Malay who would study the 
“classical language” of England as a means 
to acquire a knowledge of European sciences, 
etc. This may come in time, but probably 
the editing of literature inimical to British 
rule will come first. India leads the way! 


Let the Government face the question of 
the day before they touch the question of the 
future, and not vice versi. The greatest good 
for the greatest number is as strong a tenet 
of Radical faith, as that much abused word 
“Progress.” Malay for the Malays! 

By-the-bye, “W. S.,” is the Member for 
Central Finsbury an Indian Prince ? 


Tam, etc., 
J. H. M.R. 
POPCOSOSSOOSOSOCOOOOD 
ARRIVALS. 

Nov. 11th, per s.s. Malacca from Singapore : 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunkerley, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman with children and nurse. 

Nov. 12th, per s.s. Chow Phya from Singa- 
pore: Mr. Aldworth. 

Noy. 18th, per s.s. Sappho from Singapore : 
Mrs. J. Ross, Mr. D. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cuylenby and Mr. Dias. 

Nov. 16th, per s.s. Billiton from Singapore : 
the Rev. Ch. Letessier. 

Nov. 16th, per s.s. Teutonia from Penang : 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Long. 

Nov. 17th, per s.s. Pegu from Singapore: 
Mr. Meares. 

Nov. 18th, per s.s. Malacca from Singapore: 
Mr. Preston. 

Nov. 19th, per s.s. Teutonia from Malacca: 
Mr. S. Fitzgerald. 

Nov. 20th, per s.8. Sappho from Singapore: 
Mr. Lawder. 

Nov. 23rd, per s.s. Teutonia from Penang: 
Mr. H. Huttenbach and Mr. Forrer. 


NOTICE, 

LL communications with regard to adver- 
4 tisements, subscription to the Journat, 
ete., should be addressed to M. T. Jacobs, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Subscribers to Vol. I. are requested to 
forward the amount of their subscription, 
$5, to M. T. Jacobs, Kuala Lumpur. It is 
very necessary that all sul<otions should 
be paid, at_once. 
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SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 


Orders for the Month of December, 1892. 


Firemen on Dory. 
Week ending Dec. 4th... Fireman Jansz 


‘5 » llth... ,, Perera,B. J. 
” » 18th... ,, Valberg 
ny » 25th...  ,, Christoffelsz 
‘ » S8let... ,, Charter 


Firemen are reminded of Regulation 17 as 
regards their turn of duty for the week, which will 
be enforced after lst September, 1892. 


DRILLS. 
Wet drill in undress caps, Friday, 23rd December, 


at the Station, at 5.15 p.a. All members are re- 
quested to attend. 


MEETING. 


The Committee of Management meet in the 
Secretary’s Office, the Selangor Club, at 6 P.m., on 
Tuesday, 18th December, 1892. The members are 
the Officers, and Firemen Lott, Buchanan, Cormac 
and Maartensz. 


RESIGNATION, 


The resignation of Mr. E. Wiedel, Supernumerary, 
A Company, has been accepted. 


N.B.—Gentlemen wishing to join the Brigade 
should communicate with the Honorary Secretary. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH. 
(Anglican.) 
Chaplain, The Rev. Frank W. pane B.A. 


Daily—Matins 7. 45 AM. 
Holydays—Matins ... 745 AM. 
Evensong and Sermon 5.— P.M. 
Sundays— 

Matins, Sermon, and Celebration of Holy 
Communion oe v 8 AM. 
Sunday School bes 9.15 am, 

Mission Service for English-speaking 
Chinese in Chinese School ... 9.15 am. 
Evensong and Sermon 5.— P.M. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
(Roman Catholic.) 


Vicar, The Rev. Charles Letessier, M. App. 


Hoty Mass :— 
Sundays 33 we BAM. 
(Sermons in | English and i in Chinese) 
Week Days ... 6.30 a.m. 
When there is a Feast — AM. 


Every day “ Instructions” for the ‘converts at 
the Mission House. 


MARRIAGE. 
Jansz—Vaw Gryzxu—On November 26, at the 
Protestant Church, Kuala Lumpur, Oliver Eustace 
<1 to Theodosia Florence, daughter of Vincent 
Geyzel, of Kuala Lumpur, 
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Published Fortnightly. 


Annual Subscription $ 5.00 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Quarter column and under— 
First insertion ... w. $1.00 
Subsequent insertion, each » 0.25 


Over a quarter and under half a column— 
First insertion $ 1.50 
Subsequent insertion, each. we on 0.50 

Over half a column and up to a whole 

column— 

First insertion 


o $ 2.50 
Subsequent insertion, each . nee 


» 1.00 
Double the above rates across the page. 
Special Terms for Twelve Months. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


To Miles. REMARKS. 
; “f 
Pudoh we} 1b | Cart Road 
Cheras”.. a we {11 Do. 
Kajang 1 | Do. 
Reko acs 18} | Bridle-path, 
Semenyih ve | 214 | Cart Road, 
Beranang 28 Bridle-path, 
Seremban, Sungei Ujong 43 Do. 
Ampang ... a4 aoe 6 | Cart Road 
Batu Village... ate 4} Do. 
Batu Caves ee Ay 8 Do. 
Rawang ... a 17 Do. 
Serendah ... 23 Do. 
Batang Yam 295 Do. 
Kuala Kubu 384 Do. 
Sangka Dua | 48 | Bridle-path, 
Tras, Pahang - 66 Do. 
Raub do. eH wey Th Do. 
Kalumpang 4 «| 50 | Cart Road, P.8. 
Tanjong-Malim, Ulu 

Bernam_.., 8)| de Do. P.S. 


Saddle Ponies, Gharries, and Bullock Carts can 
be obtained at the Central Police Station, Kuala 
Lumpur; and, as a rule, at Cheras and Kajang. 
Gharries can be obtained at Batu Village, and Ponies 
and Bullock Carts at Rawang and Kuala Kubu. 


TABLE OF HACKNEY CARRIAGE 
FARES. 
Hire for a day of eight hours ... - $2.00 
Within Town Limits, per mile or part of of a milo 0.15 


Beyond Town Limite, per mile + 0.20 
For every hour’s detention _... . 0.10 
For every day of detention (24 hours) | 1.50 


When a Carriage is taken to and from any place 
over ten miles distant, no extra charge shall be 
made for detention, provided the return journey is 
made on the same day as the journey out, or on the 
following day, 
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SELANGOR GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 


Passenger Train Service. 


DOWN. 
STATIONS. WEEK DAYS. | SUNDAYS. 
AM.) P.M.) P.M. ») Peat 
Rawana Mas oe [1s av 
Koana... w. ve 
Kerrona zis ad we 
Kuata Louror 3118 | 12.00 | 2:00 
PRETALING 3.30 112.20)... 
‘Barv Tiga 3.51 [12.47]... 
Kuve... 4.15 | 1.15] 2.50 
P.M. | P.M.°| P.M. 
Kuuxe... 5.00 | 3.30 | 4.15 
Bato Tiga 526 |. 448 
PRETALING 7 BAT |. 5.15 
Kvana Loupor $00,420") :5-90) 
Krroxe 
Kuana... 
Rawaxe 


W. Stops when necessary to take up or set down passengers. 

* The first up Sunday train will convey Ist and 2nd and a 

limited number of 3rd Class Passe ners, and will leave Klang 

15 minutes after the s.s. Sappho has arrived alongside the 

jetty; the second train will follow after an interval of 43 
minutes, 

On Good Friday and Christmas Day trains run as on 
Sunday. 


Passenger Fares. 


23 
A 3 STATIONS, 
Mis. 
9 | Klang and Batu Tiga 
7 Do. Petaling 
22 Do. —K. Lumpur 
2” Do, Kepong 
37 Do. Kuang 
42 Do. Rawang 
47 Do. Serendah 
13 | K. Lumpur & Batu Tiga 
Fy Do, Petaling 
7 Do. Kepong 
15 Do. Kuang 
2 Do. Rawang 
3 Do. Serendah |. {1.83 
1 


Rates for Parcels, etc., by Passenger Train. 


Special Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


| PgR PIKUL. 

g irene 

g gate his 

=! STATIONS, lz [2/8] ¢ 

Z 1Z/82/212/5 

FiEs|S é 
5 3] z/S|é 

Mis, é 108, SaloSal Se oSuies 

9 | Klangand Batu Tiga 0.34 0.73) 0.44/1.04, 0.34 11 
17; Do. Petaling 0-58, 1.20) w74'0.5 
2! Do. K. Lumpur 0.70 14 

rt) Do. Kepong 0.91 2.02! 

37 Do. Kuang 1,15 2.87] 

42 | Do. Rawang 1,30 2.91) 

47 Serendah . 1,45; 3.25) 

13 |K. Ebr & Batu Tiga |14| 14 | 0.43/0.93, 

5 Petaling... |12| 12 | 0.34 0.73) 

7 De. Kepong 12 | 0.84 0.73! 

uw Do, Kuang 16 | 0.49'1.07| 

Po) Do, Rawang . 19 |0.64'1.41 

2 Do. Serendah ... }23) 23 jee Las 


The abore rates include loading into, and unloading from, 
the railway wagons, 


Bullocks or Asses 7} cents each per mile: minimum charge 
per truck $2.50. 


Carri 12} cents each {per {mile: minimum charge per 
tru 


$4, 
Carts 10 cents each per mile: minimum charge per truck $3. 


Horses and Ponies, including Syce with each Animal, 10 cents 
each per mile; minimum charge per truck 3, 


Calves, Pigs, Sheep and Goats 56 cents each any distance. 


Classification of Goods for Traffic by Goods Train. 


lst Crass Goops.—Arrack, Beer, Wine, Spirits, 
etc., in cask or bottle, Crockery, Glassware, Manu- 
factured Tobacco, Kerosine Oil, Manchester Goods 
and all goods of similar nature not otherwise pro- 
vided for. 


2nD Cxass Goops.—Flour, Oil (except Kero- 
sine), Salt, Ice, Vegetables, Sugar, anmanufactured 
Tobacco and similar goods not otherwise provided for. 


3ep Ciass Goops.—Mineral Class goods in lots 
of less than 50 pikuls, Charcoal, Fish (fresh, dried 
or salted), Game, Fresh Meat, Rice, Salt Provisions 
(wet), and native agricultural produce generally. 


Minera Cxass Goons in lots of 50 pikuls or 


=f {ot exceeding 5 eattivs in welRht=18 sents i over.—Pig Iron, Turf, Common Bricks, Stones, (in 
- es but not over 10 catties, 20 cents, x i ke 
2 | Over 10 catties, 20 cents, for the first “Weatties and the rough), Ballast, Coal, Sand, Cinders, Clay, Coke, 
Se) picent for every two catties m excess thereof. Ashes, Gravel, Lime, Firewood, Jungle Posts, 
za | Passengers’ Excrs¢ Lugguge, } cent per catty, Planks, Beams and unwrought timber generally. 
a L gS, 2 
& He peat toe She oe each, Rates between intermediate Stations and for 
Horses and P including syce with each animal, Machinery, Timber and other bulky and unspecified 
Gatigcaleeach per ile: minimum charge per truck 83, goods can be ascertained on application being 
Ri ee per mile; minimum — jade to the Tratlic Superintendent or Station 
if - Masters. 
Rates for Traffic by Goods Train 
; | Minemt 
g 3) Cag Coast Mar Service sy 8.7. “ ABDUL 
3 STATIONS, =| pikuls’ lots 
2 EE: 0r over. per Samap,” From KLANG FoR— 
2. piku 
Fas fxn! \ \ Kvata SELANGOR: | Kvaua Lanaat: 
i e. is e. Me Departure, Arrival. Departure, Arrival. * 
1B | Kiangand Batu ‘Tien % | i | io Oct. 17 Oct. 21 1Oct. 10... Oct. 13 
. me ...t 3 13 F 9 y 
2 | Do. K.Lumpur| 4 | 37 | 98 | 15 » BL... Now 4] 4 24 1. 0 27 
2 pe Kepong we | 48) W Nov. lt ... » 18 | Nov. 7 ... Nov. 10 
. wang 3 | 6 | 41 23 28... Dee 2 21 24 
2 Do. Rawang | 83 | «7 48 25 ye 9 5 | Th Sith Aye 
47 Do. Serendah | 98 | 75 | 511 8 Dee. 12... ,, 16] Dec. 5 ... Dee 8 
18 | K.L'pr.& Batu Tiga..| 30 2 7 n ” 26. i 30 eS ww. io 22° 
5 Do. Petaling 4] iv | iw! 09 
af Do. Kepong | as Ww] os oo The hour of sailing from Klang will be 12 noon, 
. rnd 3 | 27 | oa 12 i oi 
20 Do. Rawang | 44 | 34 | 2s 4 calling at/PulauKetam and Kapar when occasion) 
Bo Do, Serendah... 4 eo] ow Vy requires, 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT. 


Steamers, A A te ins Plying Between, 
& . 
Lim Kim (| Singapore, Malneca 
Sappho* —... | 329 and Klang, once a 
ee Lee Week, 
Billiton w | 195 Singapore, Malneca, 
an W. i = ort Dickson and 
Ban Whatt Hin) 195) ) Klang ouce a week, 
Sinmupore, Malacca, 
ve Le 5 . Dickson, Klang, 
Hye Leong i.5)/ 29518 Penang, returning 
Pegu ... 3481) alternate weeks by 
ste ports, 
Malacca, 
ih, Rune 
k Anson 
Malacca ¢ 405 once a Week, on her 
return from Telok 
Angon does not cull 
at Klang. 
Chow Phys ... 1370) stock San Stand Rune one a 
Sri Tringgannu| 81 | week, 
Amherst 108 | Low Chow § | Simeupore, Mulneea: 
Bheems 196} Kit Kling once a week, 
Singapore, Malacea, 
P. Dickson, Kiang 
Boon San {, | 41 ~ and Kuala Sel 
once a we 
Penang, Klang and 
i ogg |H- Hutten- relurning 
Teutoniat ... 1260) j ch & Co, we ove 8 


* Sappho" leaves Singapore every 8 
at Malacea at 4 a.M. on Sunday ; | 
M., arriving at Kinng at + in the e 
aves Klang on the following ‘Tu 
raat + aM. on Wedne: 
Kat Ht Singapore at 6 in the 


1 The“ Teutonia” leaves for Mulncea at 5 pea. on Thurs. 
days. 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Singapore, every week, calling at Malacca, 


Sunday . 8.8, Chow Phya 

Monday ss. Ban Whatt Hin and 
Bheema 

‘Tuesday Sappho 


Pegu or Hye Leong 
Amherst and Billiton 
s.a. Sri ‘Tringyannu 

8.3. Boon San [1], 


SPM... 
~ OPM... 


Atay 


Hour of Departure for Vi s leaving Klang for 
Penang, every week. 
Friday 
Saturday 


ss. Pecu or Hye Leong 
s.3. Teutonia 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 


Kuala Selangor, every w 


. $3. Ban Whatt Hin 
w 8.3. Billiton 
. 3.8. Boon San 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue Post Orrice, Kuata Lumpur, will be open 
for General Business and Sale of Stamps :-—Week 
days—8 A.M. to 6.30 P.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 5 to 6.30 p.m. On Sundays 
when there is no outward mail the office will not be 
opened before 5 p.at. 


Registration: Week days—8 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
3to4p.m.; Holidays—1ll a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Money Orders: Monday to Friday (holidays ex- 


cepted), 11 a.m. to2p.mx. and 3to4 p.m. Saturdays 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

“ Selangor” Stamps must be used for all letters 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Native 
States ; “ Straits Settlements” Stamps to places 
outside the above limits. 

The Telegraph Office will be open on—Week 
days—7 a.m. to 7 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
8 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 5 p.m. 

Telegraph Rates: From any office to any other 
office within the State, 10 cents for the first 5 
words or under, 2 cents for every additional word 
or under. Name and address of recciver trans- 
mitted free. 


Per word from any oftice in Selangor to— 


Aden -.31.39) New Zealand +o $1.94 
Burmah ) 07! |North Africa Lat 
Ceylon : Czyptexcep') } : 
Egypt ie . 159} Pahang * ... ~ 0.04 
Europe (Russia Penang ® wee 0.04 
and Turkey 1.54} Perak * ee O02 
A excepted) Queensland . 14 
India . 0.74) Singapore ... vee 0.19 
Hongkong 1.04) South Australia... 1.09 
Japan 2.19; Sumatra wee 0.69 
Java 0.49] Sungei Ujong *  ... 0.02 
Jelebu® ‘ +» 0.02) Tasmania ... wee 1.29 
Malacea® ... . 0.04) Victoria a. L$ 
New South Wales... 1.14] West Australia... 1.14 
New York .. ) Ls4| Zanzibar . 2.59 


Addresses charged for to all places outside the. Straits 
Settlements and Native States telecraph systems, 
* Minimin charge 20 cents per message, 
Telegraph Stations: Batu Tiga, Jugra, Kajang, 
Klang, Kuala Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selangor, 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Serenduh. 


Porterage Charges : 


Telegraph Station, Place in Viciaity, Charee. 
Kajang Semenyih $ 0.50 
Do. Cheras ... oe 0.35 
Do. . Beranang » 1.00 
Kuala Lumpur .... Pudoh ... ve O15 
Do. Batu oe O35 

Do. Batu Caves »» 0.50 

Do. Hawthornden » 0.40 
Raub ‘Tras ve 0.75 


All Porterage chants must be pre-paid by 
senders of telegrams. For places not mentioned in 
the ahove list the rate at which porterage is calcu- 
lated is 7 cents a mile. % 

Mails are despatched from Kuala Lumpur by 
Runners to Ulu Selangor daily except Sundays, 
and close at 11 at; to Kuala Langat, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, ¢ losing 2p.m.; Ulu Pahang, Monday, 
11 a.m.; Kuala Selangor, Mondays and Thursdays, 
2p. Kajang, daily, except Sundays, 11) a. 
Mails for Kuala Lumpur leave Ulu Selangor da 
except Sund Sp.at.; Kuala Lanygat, Sundays and 
We dns vs; Ulu Pahang, Saturdays; Kuala Selan- 
yor, Kajang, daily, except 
Sunday: 8, 11.30 a.m, 
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Potes and Mews. 


A Merry Christmas. 


= Ir is hard indeed to avoid a feeling that we 
§ are only “playing at Christmas” in the 
tropics. Where is the snow? The thermo- 
meter is insultingly high, 90°, or more, in 
the shade. Where are the fur-lined cloaks of 
the ladies and the hot mulled drinks of the 
sterner sort? Where is the skating, and the 
page gathering of old (and young) fami- 
iar faces? Where is the Christmas log with 
its magnetic attraction, after a day of bright 
ringing frost, and where are the ghost- 
stories told around it in the uncertain twi- 
light? Where are the holly and the ivy and 
—the spinster’s friend—the mystic mistletoe 
bough, cut by antediluvian Druids with a 
golden sickle upon an antediluvian oak? And 
where, oh! where, are our old friends the 
Waits? Their absence, surely, is “the most 
unkindest cut of all,” and we turn for com- 
fort to our most ancient pipe and the ubiqui- 
ca tous peg—or if we are of the fairer sex to the 
ip well-iced lime squash-—with a scarcely re- 
‘ pressed conviction that Christmas in the 
tropics is a hollow mockery and a snare—until 
the time comes to dress for the Fancy Dress 

Ball! 


Ir will no doubt be a matter of general 
rejoicing that we are to have four days’ 
holiday at Christmas. The extra day makes all 
the difference, and will certainly give an extra 
zest to the generally anticipated festivities. 
There is a rumour going about that several 
ladies in Kuala Lumpur do not intend to be 
present at the Fancy Dress Ball to be held at 
the Selangor Club on December 26. We 
hope that this is only rumour, more especially 
as the Hon. Secretary of the Club, ably 
seconded by the Committee, will spare na 


effort to make the dance a genuine success. 
The least that everyone can do to shew their 
appreciation of these efforts is to enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of the thing, and 
let no exclusive feelings interfere with their 
own or other people's enjoyment. 


Rererrine to the list of “arrivals,” we 
see that Mr. J. A. G. Campbell returned to 
us by the Malacca on December 2nd after a 
somewhat prolonged leave of absence, which 
seems to have thoroughly set him up again. 
After a journey to Kuala Kubu to fetch his 
Lares and Penates he returned to take up 
his duties as District Officer at Klang, Mr. 
D. G. Campbell leaving at the same time for 
Kuala Kubu, where the reign of Mr. J. 
Wellford has just terminated in a three- 
mouths’ leave Australiawards, which was 
doubtless needed after his somewhat heavy 
spell of work. 


Tue planters, we hear, repudiate both leaf- 
disease and poctry—vide a “ Note” in our 
last issue. At present they are very much to 
the fore on the Parade Ground each evening, 
practising for the forthcoming cricket match 
“Selangor Planters versus Sungei Ujong.” 
The following will represent Selangor :— 
L. Dougal, C. Glassford, J. Glassford, C. M. 
Cumming, A. B. Lake, A. Skinner, A. K. E. 
Hampshire, C. Meikle, R. S. Meikle, M. A. 
Stonor and P. Stephenson. We wish the 
team a pleasant and successful time. 


Ar a general meeting of the Selangor 
Scientific Society, to be held this (Friday) 
evening, at the School Raja, Jalan Raja, the 
President, J. Lawson Welch, m.B., will delive 
his Inaugural Address; the substance oO 
which we “hope to be able to print in our nex! 
number. 
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A Genera Meetine of the Selangor Gym- 
khana Club is called for Saturday, the 17th 
instant, at the Selangor Club, at 6.15 p.m. 
The business announced is to “ Receive finan- 
cial statement ; election of officers for ensuing 
year; and arrangement of date and programme 
of next race meeting.” Apropos of the next 
races, visitors will find a handsome brick struc- 
ture in place of the old wooden, atap-roofed 
Grand Stand: an improvement that will be 
much appreciated. The building, which is 
being erected by Mr. Nicholas, is arranged to 
accommodate 250 persons on the Grand Stand 
proper ; below, in front, isa bar and store- 
room; at the back, a ladies’ tea-room and 
cloak-room on the one side, and the weighing- 
room on the other. We paid a visit to the 
course the other day, and must admit that 
the new Stand makes the existing stabling 
look very poor indeed; accommodation must 
also be provided for horses and vehicles of 
visitors (sheltered of yore under the old 
Stand), for the gentlemen who kindly work 
the totalisator, and for the band. As for the 
Judges’ hox, it is simply “ tvo too” awfully 
aged, in appearance, to be allowed to remain 
unrepaired. In fact, we are afraid the Com- 
mittee of the Gymkhana Club will find them- 
selves with respect to the new Grand Stand 
pretty much in the same fix as the man with 
the new Brussels carpet—it made everything 
else look so dreadfully shabby. 


A constanT traveller, who has great op- 
portunities for studying the Flora and 
Fauna of Sclangor, writes as follows :—~ 
“Among the curiosities of natural history 
which are to be observed in the State the 
peculiarities of the Bernam River crocodile 
should not be overlooked. On one occasion 
a desperate onslaught was made by this 
reptile upon a native who was carrying the 
monthly accounts of the District down the 
river in a sampan to Kuala Selangor, and 
these precious documents were discovered 
on the river bank several days afterwards 
duly ‘indented’ and signed with ‘his 
mark.’ Itis suggested that the gentleman 
in question either contemplated or actually 
held (?) an audit upon this occasion, and 
that he had undefined ideas of publishing 
the result in the Journal as ‘ Intercepted 
accounts,’ ” 


Tue musical fish of the Jugra River is also 

a feature worthy of note. Although it is 
quite small, being only some three inches in 
\ngth, it “emits” a sound which closely 
inbles the loud twang of a Jew's harp, 


and which is distinctly audible even at the 
distance of the District Officer’s bungalow 
when it isin good voice. Travellers in the 
neighbourhood have endeavoured to trace a 
“motive” in the melody, and suggestions of 
“Home, sweet home” and “Auld Lang 
Syne” have been thrown out, but the 
language of this fish, like that of the 
monkeys, has still to be “ developed ” by a 
Professor. 


A coRRESPONDENT signing himself “C.C." 
sends us a contribution which, if we have 
rightly comprehended his occasionally some- 
what misty metaphors, we take to be a sug- 
gestion for a new scheme of promotion for 
copying clerks. It is rather too long to print 
in full, but the backbone of it seems to be the 
idea that whenever a clerkship falls vacant 
notice of it should be given to all Heads of 
Departments, who should be required to fill 
up a schedule setting forth the qualifications 
(seniority, ability, etc.), of such of their clerks 
as are desirous to apply, and that this list 
should be sent to the Resident for impartial 
adjudication. We do not venture to pronounce 
an opinion offhand upon a suggestion which 
involves so many and s0 serious interests, but 
undoubtedly the present system, or rather 
absence of system, may at times give cause 
for complaint, and probably does not. always 
result in the selection of the best man for the 
post. “C. C.” himself is more especially aghast 
(who is not?) at the rapidity with which 
vacant posts are filled up, and all the efforts 
of his superiors, who are “ well-pleased with 
his work,” and “ delightedly (!) waiting to get 
him promotion,” have failed to secure him the 
coveted honour, not on account of any lack of 
merit on “C. C.’s” part, but simply and 
solely because, in this clerical pool of Bethesda, 
somebody always steps in before him—or, to 
use “C.C.’s” own more emphatic language. 
“the vacancy, by George, i is alway filled with 
a tremendously big 0,” and the service suffers. 
This is all very well (O ai sic omnia !) but 
we regret that we are unable to follow “C. C.” 
when he goes on to describe how grateful he 
would be to the Selangor Journal (“that 
worthy institution, etc.”) if it would but 
“get” him “ promotion or something added to 
his pay according to his abilities.” Unfortu- 
nately we do not know what his “ abilities” 
are, and we fear that to accede to “C. C.’s" 
request would cost us dear; even at the pro- 
mised rate of “ one dollar down” for advertise- 
ment (in addition to an unpaid subscription !) : 
the Selangor Journal would at once be deluged 
with applications from “C.C.’s” for rise of 
pay, and the Editors would have to buy new 
wastepaper-baskets,) which up to the pre- 
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sent they have heen able to do without. We 
cordially reciprocate, however (and would 
extend the expression to all our readers), 
“C.C.'s” generous wishes for “A Merry 
Christmas, and A Happy New Year.” 


*Oeeececcossoresseoes 


THE SAKAIS OF SELANGOR. 


Tue wild tribes who hide in the jungles of 
Sungai Ujong and Selangor are called by the 
Malays “Sakai” “Jakon” “Orang Raiat” and 
“Orang Hutan,” but these names are not more 
pleasing to them than “ Joboh” and “ Jirot” 
are to the Malays, whom they thus designate 
among themselves. 


On the contrary, they infinitely prefer the 
expression “Orang Buket,” and any stranger 
who addresses them thus, secures at once 
their esteem and their confidence, and “ Yiya- 
lah, Tuan, betul kita Orang Buket,” they 
answer with a smile, pleased at hearing 
themselves called by their proper name. The 
Orang Buket of Selangor are divided into four 
tribes which have very little intercourse one 
with another. ‘ 


lst. The Orang Klang, who are met with 
principally in the Buket Kuda jungle, in the 
mountains of Dulang Dulang, Berwang and 
Laiang, as well as on the banks of the Batu 
River. 

2ndly. The Orang Selangor, who are fairly 
well known to the “Orang Klang,” and who 
inhabit the forests of the Ulu Selangor Dis- 
trict. They are to be found in the direction 
of Kuala Garing. Batu Hangus and Ulu 
Serendah. Their country is Pahang. 


8rdly. The Orang Lanyat, who live in 
the Districts of Juyra and Kajang. 


Finally, the aged Baten Cagan, who has 
governed for a long time the Orang Beranang 
near the source of the river of that name. To 
this last tribe belong the villages of Sungai 
Lui near Ulu Langat. 


The Baten is the chief man of a group of 
Sakai villages, which as a rule are fairly near 
each other. Under the Baten are the Mentri, 
the Jinang Jekra, Penyshulu Balai, and 
Panglima. 

The first of these titles at least is hereditary, 
but if the Baten die childless, and if there be 
no one of his family capable of succeeding 
hin, it falls to the Jekra to name his successor, 
and they generally look for one from amongst 
the near relations of another Baten of the 
same tribe. 

In spite of the small tribute of rice with 
which it is the duty of his subjects to furnish 
him every year, the Baten is almost as poor 


i 


and as badly housed as they are. He is only 
to be distinguished from them by the greater 
richness of the kris which hangs on his belt. 
of bark. 


His duties are honorary rather than 
lucrative, and consists chiefly in the enforce- 
ment of customs, the assignment of times and 
methods for the fishing of the river, and the 
settlement of disputes, if by chance any arise, 
which the Jekra and inferior chiefs have 
proved powerless to adjust. A fine is the 
penalty most generally inflicted on the guilty, 
but in a question of rebellion or criminality 
they would be sentenced to banishment from 
the tribe, or death by the kris, in conformity 
with custom. 


That which distinguishes chiefly the 
Sakais from the Malays is the primitive 
simplicity of their manner. They have a 
childlike openness of speech and are scrupu- 
lously just in their dealings. This upright- 
ness and simplicity is so visibly expressed on 
their frank and smiling countenances, that 
even when attired like Malays I have seldom 
failed to recognise them when I have encoun- 
tered them in my travels. Both their food 
and their clothing are as simple as possible ; 
they find all their wants supplied by the 
forest. The bark of trees gives them clothing 
and coverings, and tapioca is their daily bread. 
If the women, to whose lot falls the care of 
the kitchen, are not too lazy, they are able, 
in the process of making the yam into flour, 
to prepare some passable dishes for the family. 
In the absence of vegetables and meat, they 
season it with a paste composed of salt, pepper 
and chillies. The hunting and fishing in which 
the men indulge during the day, provide from 
time to time appetising varieties for their 
meals, which are occasionally sumptuous ; and, 
like mendicants, the Sakais have at times too 
little and sometimes too much. Their 
favourite game is the plandok or mouse-deer 
and the wild pig, and they are also particularly 
fond of large snakes and the ‘ biawak,” or 
iguana. But they gladly take, without 
any such distinction as is laid down by 
Muhammadans as to unclean animals, all that 
the jungle gives them; rats, squirrels, 
monkeys and birds of prey fall victims to 
their poisoned darts. These latter, blown 
through a tube of bamboo, easily reach a 
distance of 28 to 30 yards without any marked 
deviations, and if the poison which blackens 
the point be powerful the animal is stunned 
immediately, even though the wound be very 
slight. This poison, which is unknown to the 
Malays, is made principally from the cuticles 
and roots of certain trees. The extract or 
essence thus obtained, by. long boiling in 
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water, has a great similarity to opium both 
in colour and consistence.* The “‘sumpittan,” 
or blowpipe, of the Sakais is ornamented with 
carvings, which vary according to the taste of 
the sculptor and not according to the tribe to 
which he belongs. The quiver, also orna- 
mented with tastefully woven rattan, serves 
to hold his darts, antidotes and tinder. The 
latter, with which in firing he lightly closes 
the orifice of the sumpittan after the iatro- 
duction of the dart, helps to concentrate upon 
it the whole strength of his breath. 


Yet in spite of the excellence of their poison 
and the extraordinary precision with which 
they use their blowpipes, the Sakais now no 
longer make use of them except in the absence 
of guns and gunpowder. Indeed, many of 
them are armed with old guns, which are out 
of order, and which they have either bought 
from the Malays or have received as a present 
from some European. The chief ingredients 
of the poison employed by the Orang Buket 
for the fishing of their rivers are wild fruits 
roughly pounded. It is far less dangerous 
than that first mentioned and often docs 
nothing but stupefy the fish, which are either 
caught by the hand as they issue from their 
holes and lurking places under the banks, or 
transfixed with gaffs made expressly for 
fishing. 

The fishing at Ulu Beranang, at which I 
was present, is a great festivity. Installed 
upon the bank under a few branches of 
bertam supported in an oblique position on a 
horizontal beam nine feet from the ground, 
each family at evening counted the fish caught, 
and dried them upon a large wooden grill 
built over the fire, where a bountiful supper 
was cooking. 


The children, one above the other, holding 
on to the giant creepers which hung from the 
great trees, swung themselves from bank to 
bank, or played in the water. in spite of their 
mothers, who feared that the poison might 
affect their little ones. Indeed, one of them 
suffered a long time from colic from having 
drunk the water too soon. 


After supper, which was served on plates 
of leaves, without spoon or fork, the children 
recommenced their games, whilst the elders 
smoked cigarettes, stretched at ease upon 
branches or mats. The women who had done 
nothing during the day, continued drying the 
fish far into the night. 


At length, little by little, they all fell asleep, 
and I proceeded to stretch myself in the 
* Getah, pokok kains, akar tengkak, akar kupa, kain 


mender, kain prakit, ‘are the chief’ ingredients which, 
when mized with fuba, cowpoxe the Sakai poison. 
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proximity of the Baten upon a mat which: 
offered me. But rain coming on, I hai 
draw up my feet under cover, my legs b--: 


too long for the tiny shelter. Curled uy 
in my blanket, like a snail in his shell, Ie 
till morning, and dreamed neither of so: 
nor tiger. 


Among the snares used by the Sak 
the “plantek” is the most common « 
the most dangerous, being composed © 
a strong wooden spring furnished with 
bamboo dart, which is intended to pierce # 
animal of considerable size that disenga> 
in passing the short cord which keeps t: 
spring in position. Before crossing for t: 
first time the felled trees which are always-: 
the proximity of an Orang Buket’s hii 
tation it is a measure of prudence to ascertz- 
that there are no traps of this descript«: 
Beside their cultivation and sport. wbx. 
furnish them with the necessaries of life, th 
have dealings with the Chinese, who obta’' 
for them tobacco, stuffs, rice, tools and kiteb:' 
utensils, and take in exchange for the 
articles the produce of the jungle, such =, 
jungle produce, gutta percha and charce 
They do not have recourse to the Malar 
except when there are no Chinese, as th 
generally are duped by the injustice of tt 
former, whilst the latter treat them not ot" | 
with exact honesty but even with frateru: 
cordiality. 

The Orang Buket are not nomadic. Th* 
have a country of their own, and a gre: 
affection always for the mountain where rev 
the ashes of their fathers. As a rule. th 
neighbourhood of their dwellings is rich 2 
fruit trees planted there by their ancestor ; 
and if sometimes they go away, it is onl: 
when harassed by the Malays who have tx 
great an affection for their durians. 


There was a time, however, when the Oran: 
Buket had no fixed abode. Hunted by th 
Malays, who stole their children, they wer 
forced to leave their dwellings and fly hither 
and thither, passing the night in caves or it 
“pondok” (huts) which they burnt on their 
departure. ‘In those days” they say, “we 
never walked in the beaten tracks lest the 

rint of our footsteps in the mud should 

tray us.” For wherever the Malay per 
ceived any indication of their presence, be 
would build himself a small shelter, and never 
leave it until he had discovered the place of 
retreat where they generally spent the night. 
He would then repair to the spot at nightfall 
accompanied by a few accomplices, and con 
cealing themselves until dark they would not 
begin the hunt until the Orang Buket wer 
asleep. They would then fire several rife 
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yahots, spreading terror and confusion in every 
pfamily. Their breaking up then made them 
gan easy prey to the Malays, who would make 
5 rush for the spot where they heard the 
,Shrieks of women and children. The girls 
were as a rule at once knocked on the head, 
and the boys were carried off and sold as 
k:glaves. There is hardly a family but what 
thas its own especial calamity to relate, and 
cherishes a profound aversion for the Malay ; 
-no hatred, however, exists nor desire for ven- 
gance, as such a feeling would be too incom- 
=. patible with the extraordinarily peaceful 
:nature of this race—every act of vengeance, 
«. Moreover, would be fatal to them, in view of 
-. their insignificant numbers, and the lack of 
means of defence. They prefer to sacrifice 
-. the part for the whole, and this is certainly 
: the safest course as far as their property is 
* concerned. 


- Since the arrival of the English they have 

grown much bolder, for as they have always 
. found themselves befriended by the Govern- 
., Ment when they have made complaint, they 
’.. hold their own in the face of the unceasing 
’ menaces of their enemy. Many of those who 

“ were sold escape and regain their mountains, 
‘and those whom fear had made Mussulmen 
have for the most part left their Malay kam- 
“; pong and gone back to their hunting of 

monkeys and wild pigs. 


That which touches upon the religious 
question is what I have particularly sought 
to ascertain’ from the Orang Buket. I will 
say what I have learnt of their belief without 
entering upon the question as to whether they 
derive it from the Malays or from their own 
ancestors, and I shall merely explain whatever 
Iknow of those of their customs which possess 
an especially religious character. 


If they are questioned about the Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, they either do not answer, 
or they say they do not know. This is due 
either to fear or respect. “It is a sin to 
pronounce His name,” said one of them lately 
to me, after having for a long time withheld 
his reply. Indeed, they consider it an insult 
to mention persons who are present, and I 
always find it very difficult when I wish to 
write down their names; the women are 
naturally afraid to reply, and the men are 
still more afraid to answer for them. 


“Our Lord,” or, more reverently, “The 
might of Our Lord,” is their own expression 
for God, for although the vreater part of them 
understand the word “Allah” and “Tuhan 
Allah,” which I occasionally use, they translate 
it by “ Tuhan Kita,” for the benefit of those 


who are less conversant with the Malay 
language. Regarding the soul, the question 
“Ts it immortal?” appears to them always as 
the height of strangeness. ‘‘ And how should 
it dieY” was the answer of an old man of 
Buket Luiany; “it is like the air. And 
yet,” he added, “ God can take it in an instant, 
without our even thinking about it.” 


“ And what does He do with it?” I went on. 
“As for me,” he said, “I believe that He 
places the good in a place of peace, and the 
wicked in a place of suffering.” 


But what do they understand by a place of 
peace, and a place of suffering ? 


The story of the Sidmang Kramat will not 
be out of place here. 


On the summit of the Hebang mountain, 
at the foot of which dwell the Baten Lepeng, 
there lives solitary a beautiful black ape of 
the Siimang tribe. It is known to all the 
Sakais of Sungei Ujong under the name of 
“Sidmang Kramat,” which recalls its mys- 
terious origin. A Baten having died, they 
went seven days later according to custom 
to make up his tomb, but great was their 
astonishment wher. they found nothing of the 
deceased remaining but his clothing and his 
shroud, and suddenly perceived a “ Siamang” 
swinging upon the great trees which over- 
shadowed his grave. Asa “Sidmang” had 
never before been seen at Buket Hebang, they 
jumped to the conclusion that it was nothing 
else than the deceased Baten, especially as the 
Sakais were never able to drive him away. 
They asseverate that afterwards, wounded by - 
the dart of a sumpittan, he transformed 
himself for a moment into a tiger, striking 
such terror into his would-be murderer that 
he expired not long afterwards. The 
Sidmang Kramat is of the size of a child 
of six years, and is covered with long jet-black 
fur. He is never known to descend to the 
ground. Whenever a Sakai climbs the 
mountain, he hastens to meet him, springing 
from tree to tree, and accompanies him to the 
suinmit, expressing his delight by cries and 
gestures ; in conclusion, the Orang Buket 
never forgets to say that he foretells, three 
days in advance, the death of the last Baten. 


Birth, marriage, and death especially recall 
to the Sakai the memory of God, whom they 
invoke either by prayer, or hy acts which bear 
more or less the stamp of religion. 


An old man well acquainted with the 
customs, takes the new-born child in his arms, 
and asks for him from “Tuhan Kita” a long 
and happy life. The mother, for her purifi- 
cation, should, washoherself in saffron water 


1u2 


and offer a repast of rice to her neighbours. 
She will beg sometimes for days, if she is 
poor, rather than omit this custom. 


The Baten having recalled the rules for- 
bidding bigamy and divorce, celebrates the 
wedding with a wish that God, amongst other 
things, will send them a long and happy union. 


When anyone dies, the body is washed, 
and the hair oiled and combed carefully. 
Then, after once more clothing it in the best, 
garments, it is entirely covered with a shroud. 
His kris or his parang is laid upon the 
breast, together with the wallet for betel- 
nut. When all is ready the deceased is 
carried upon an improvised bier to the place 
pointed out by his nearest relation. The 
trench, which is broad and deep, is lined at the 
bottom and sides with planks or billets of 
wood. As soon as the corpse is lowered into 
this trench, tobacco and betel-nut is offered 
“for the last time,” they sav. Everything 
having been placed near the body, the tomb 
is carefully covered with planks which are 
then covered with earth. 


The same day rice and cakes are placed 
there, “not to feed the dead,” a young 
Sakai hastened to explain to me, “but to 
obtain from the Lord forgiveness for his sins” 
—(‘‘lepas dia punya dosa”). On the third, the 
seventh, and the hundredth days following, a 
similar offering is laid upon the tomb, which 
is raised and tended carefully.t 


There is little superstition to be destroyed 
for the purpose of introducing Christianity 
among this people,f but their deeply rooted 
aversion to all forms of subjection renders 
conversion difficult and continued faith 
uncertain. 


Although it is not necessary to know the 
numerous dialects of the Sakais in order to 
hold communication with them, secing that 
the greater number understand Malay, yet 
they can only be properly understvod by one 
who is able to comprehend them in their own 
language. These few notes, made by me in 
1886, are therefore necessarily very incom- 
plete and I could not undertake to guarantee 
them as being altogether free from mistakes. 
—Cuartes Leresstenr, Miss. Apost. 

+ As regards the hous of the dead man, it is purifird with 
saffron water sprinkled from the month chiefly upon. the bed, 
After this, it ix inhabited as before, and none but simpir 
are afraid of the  Hantu.” In spite of this last pice 
information, which I derived from the “Orang Klang 
Dulang Dulang, it is not the less trne thit ghosts, 


und witches, despised though they may be, produce 
where a mysterious terror, 


3 This cannot be without exceptions, for Missionaries. who 
have lived # erent deal Jonger than Dhave among the Jakon 
in the neighbourhood of Malacca are far from having such a 
high opinion, 
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JOTTINGS ON JAVANESE 

FOLK-LORE. 
I.— DEmonotoey. 
Tue following notes have been roughly jotted 
down at odd moments, and I hope therefor 
that they will not be taken in any sense a 
an exhaustive account of the fragments 0 
Javanese mythology which they discuss; 
but they are in many instances very curious, 
and I only hope that they will interest the 
readers of the Selangor Journal as much # 
they did me. It is very strange to be abl 
to trace so close aresemblance, as we are abit 
to do in some of their details, between th: 
myths of places so far apart as Java avi 
England. 


In the unseen world the place of first in- 
portance must be accorded, on account ¢ 
their immense numbers, to the “Jins” « 
“Genii” of the “Arabian Nights.” In th: 
“ Arabian Nights” we were introduced to tw 
distinct orders of the genie, but they ar 
simply distiuguished as the good and th 
bad genie, although they clearly form & 
different a class as good and bad angels. 


The Javenese, drawing a slightly strony” 
line of distinction, call these two classe 
Jin Islam and the Jin Kafir, or the Faithi: 
and the Infidel. Of these two classes ov 
the former shrink from whatever is uncks: 
and only the latter sort will appres: 
the Chinese, for whom the Jin Islam m:: i 
fests the strongest repugnance. The gv 
genii are perfectly formed in the fas 
of a man, but are of course, impalpil 
as air, though they have a voice like mort: 
They live in a mosque of their own, whi 
they never leave and where they offer = 
unceasing prayers. This mosque is built: 
stone and stands beside a lake called “ Kol 
Yamaui": into this lake the whole of t! 
waters from the neighbouring country drs 
and the overflow runs down to the sea. | 
this lake the good genii bathe, and if # 
wicked or childless mortals bathe im it th 
carry them off and detain them in the mosq 
until the mortals have shewn proof of the 
reformed character by continuing for a k:- + 
while without committing a wrong act: | 
after which they send them back in safety 
their native land. I should add that the J: 
Islam exact tribute from the Unfaitbful—- 
from Chinamen —and if they do not rece" 
their due they steal it and give it to a 61° 
Islam. They may be bought from t 
“Sheikh Jin " at Mecca for prices vart~ 
from $90 to $100 each, 


The: Jin) Kafir, or bad genii, are in” | 
ably deformed ; their heads being alwars': i 
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of their proper position: in short, they are 
Othello’s 
“ Men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


Their commonest name, “ Jin isi-isi didalam 
Dunia, ” is owing to the fact that their enor- 
mous numbers fill the whole atmosphere 
from earth to sky. Like the good genii, 
they cannot die before the great day of 
judgment, but, unlike them, they are dumb. 
Great as their numbers are, they are continu- 
ally increasing, as they are suffered by God to 
get children after their kind. They areimps 
of mischief, and their whole time is spent in 
works of malice. Sometimes, when there has 
been a long drouth and a heavy shower of 
rain is poured down upon the earth by the 
angels at the bidding of God to cool the 
parched verdure, they will assemble their 
legions, bringing with them invisible coco- 
nut-shells, one for each drop of rain. In these 
they catch euch rain-drop as it falls, and herbs 

and trees alike wither for lack of moisture. 
Then the angels being wroth cast thunder- 
bolts upon them out of heaven, and these 
malicious elves take shelter in tall trees which 
the thunderbolt blasts in its fall. At another 
time they will climb one upon the other's 
shoulders until they reach the sky, when the 
topmost elf kicks a neighbouring angel, at 
which they all fall with a crash like thunder. 


There are many other elves and sprights in 
Java, and of these the chief are: 


(1) The “Bajang,” or ‘“Bajang krak” 
(lately mentioned iu the Journal), who 
sits in a tree near the house or upon the 
roof at the back and cries for “help” when 
a child is soon to be born there. The 
“ Bajang” is a dwarf in size, and has a soft 
boneless body. As he has no bones he is 
unable to walk, and is therefore taken care 
of by fairies or elves, who carry him from 
place to place at his will. 


(2) The “ Rangkok” is a ghoul or skeleton 
living among graves, whose bones rattle us 
he walks. Like “Fairy Mab” he filches in 
the kitchen, and if there are no mortals 
about the house he enters, and either dips a 
bony finger in the rice, leaving an unpleasant 
savour behind him, or carries it boldly off to 
his own abode. 


(3) The “Kamamang” (Malay “ Lang- 
swayer,” also lately mentioned in the 
Journal), is a goblin of somewhat similar 
character. He is also called “ Hantu Laut,” 
and lives in the jungle among the salt 
marshes, Like the “Rangkok” he is a 
“ skeleton anatomy,” but he is to be dis- 
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tinguished by his tongue, which flashes like 
forked lighting. He glides through the air 
with great rapidity, and when he gets mortals 
into his power tickles them to death. He is 
greatly afraid of fire, and always vanishvs 
immediately that a lamp is brought. 


(4) The “Gandarwah” is a kind of giant 
standing about 10 feet high. Unlike the 
giants, however, he dwells away among tombs, 
and has a wife with very large breasts, whose 
name is Lampor. She kidnaps children of 10 
years old and carries them off to her dwelling, 
where she feeds them on centipedes and toads, 
snakes and scorpions. She puts the child, 
however, under a spell so that he does not 
know what he is eating, and fancies it to be 
good and wholesome food; but if the child 
ever returns to mankind he loses his voice and 
remains dumb ever afterwards. 


(5) The “ Raksasa,” or giants proper, are 
the “anthropophagi” of Othello. They are 
fully 10 feet high, and are cannibals, 
devouring mortals whenever they get the 
opportunity. 


(6) Next to the giants naturally come the 
dwarfs, who are called “Mantek,” and are 
about three feet high. They have a king 
and live in the “‘sawah padi,” und it is by their 
orders that the “bilalang” destroy the padi, 
so that they have to be driven out before it 

n grow. There is another race of dwarfs 
called “Orang Sheitan,” who resemble little 
old men, and who give sinall-pox to mortals. 
Five or six of the Orang Sheitan are told off 
to watch every patient. 


(7) The “Biangga” corresponds to our 
Will-o’-the-wisp or Jack-o’-lanthorn, though 
he-has several distinguishing characteristics. 
He resembles Proteus in being able to trans- 
form himself at will, appeariug at one time in 
the form of an old man, at another in that of 
a woman and ayain in that of a child. He 


dwells in marshes and rivers and carries a : 


lamp with him wherever he goes, and woe 
hetide those who approach him, rashly mis- 
taking him for a friend, for they are never 
seen again, 

(8) Of the “Bidadari,” or fairies, there 
are likewise two orders,—the true “ Bidadari, ” 
who live in Paradise, and whose especial 
mission is to watch over the celibate; and | 
secondly the  Prawan Sunti” who dwell upon 
earth and who are of the same size as mortals, 
but stronger. Their duty is to take care of 
all good people, whose food they help to 
make pleasant, and they have even been 
known to lend a helping hand to harder work 
inthe kitchen, suchas crushing grain, 


) 
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The Javanese “ Fairies” have a “ Titania,” 
but not, as far as I am aware, an “Oberon.” 
They resemble women of the most enthralling 
beauty. 

I cannot refrain, in connection with several 
of the preceding classes, from quoting the 
well-known passage in “ L’Allegro,” with its 

“ Stories told of many a feat, 

How Fairy Mab the junkets eat, 

She was pinched and pulled, she said, 

And he, by Friar’s lanthorn led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his creambowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail had threshed the corn, 

Which ten day-labourers could not end.” 

W.S. 

reececcecccsoocsooce: 
SELANGOR CLUB. 

Tue half-yearly general meeting of the 

Selangor Club was held on Saturday, the 

29th of October, 1892, at 6 p.m. 

There were present :— 

President: E. W. Birch, Esq., Acting British 
Resident; Vice-President: A. T. D. 
Berrington, Chief Magistrate ; members 
ef the Committee: Captain H. C. Syers, 
H. C. Holmes, Esq., @. M. Campbell, 
Esq., J. S. H. French, KEsq., H. Hiitten- 
bach, Esq., Honorary Secretary ; and 35 
other members. 

The minutes of the last general mectiny 
were read and confirmed. 

The report and accounts for the past half 
aed were presented to the members, and 

ving considered satisfactory were passed 
unanimously. 

The next item on the list of Agenda was the 
election of a Committee for the ensuing half- 
year. The President, us Acting British 
Resident, on behalf of the Government, 
nominated Messrs. Holmes and Ebden. In 
appointing these two gentlemen, Mr. Birch 
said he was guided by the interest these 
gentlemen took in all manly sports, especially 
cricket and football, and he thought it 
would therefore be in the interests of the 
Club to have them on the Committee. 


The election of a Committee resulted as 
follows:—The British Resident, President 
ez officio; The Chief Magistrate, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; H.C. Holmes, Esq., L. P. Ebden, Esq., 
Government nominees; E. M. Alexander, 
Esq., G. M. Campbell, Esq., H. C. Syers, 
Esq., A. R. Venning, Esq., Dr. E. A. O. 
Travers, elected by the members; Mr. H. 
Hiittenbach continues as Honorary Secretary. 


The mecting then elected the Hon'ble W. 
E. Mexwell, c.m.¢., Colonial Secretary, Straits 


Settlements, late British Resident of Selangor 
and late President of this Club, as an Hono- 
rary Member; this being the only way in 
which the members could shew their appre- 
ciation of the services rendered to the Club 
by Mr. Maxwell, and the esteem in which he 
is held by them. 


The proposal of Dr. Travers, seconded by 
Captain Syers, to charge Out-Station mem- 
bers a regular monthly subscription of $1 
instead of $2 whenever they visited the Club, 
was next considered. Dr. Travers, propos- 
ed: “That Rule XII. be altered by the 
omission of the words from ‘be liable to 
pay’ to the end of the Rule, and by the 
substitution for them of the words ‘ pay a 
subscription of $1 per month,’” and said he 
very often came in contact with Out-Station 
members, and he was perhaps in a better 
position than anyone else to learn the 
opinions of Out-Station members about this 
matter. At present a man is charged $2 if 
he came to the Club to have a drink. This 
one drink would thus cost him $2.15 and the 
result was that many Out-Station members, 
when they came to Kuala Lumpur, avoided 
the Club in order to save the expenditure of 
the $2; if, as he proposed, those members 
were charged $1 instead of $2 every month 
whether they visited the Club or not, it would 
be an inducement for them to come to the 
Club so as to get as much return as possible 
for the subscription they had to pay, whilst 
at present it was decidedly in the interests uf 
Out-Station members to keep away. 


Captain Syers, in seconding the motion, 
said he also had enquired from Out-Station 
members what their feelings were about this 
alteration and he had come to the conclusion 
that the Out-Station members would rather 
pay $1 a month than be charged $2 whenever 
they visited the Club; he himself, if he were 
an Out-Station member, would certainly not 
think of coming to the Club to have a lime 
squash (he never took anything stronger) 
and pay $2.8 for it, and he would even resist 
any member's hospitality who might ask him 
to'vome to the Club to havea drink, as he 
would still be charged $2, and he would rather 
invite all his friends to come and have a 
drink at Maynard’s, where he could afford tv 
stund a good many drinks for those $2. The 
loss to the Club by the present Rule he 
thought was considerable, and he therefore 
had much pleasure in seconding the motion. 


Mr. Hiittenbach said that he had been 
asked by the Committee to state that the 
Committce were quite disinterested in the 
matter, since the, Out-Station members as a 
rulevisit the Club ‘more than six times a year 
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and the subscriptions would thus not be in- 
creased by the alteration of the Rule. He had 
also questioned many Out-Station members 
as to their opinion and he found that many 
were against the alteration. They were quite 
willing to pay a monthly subscription of $2 
when they made use of the Club, but it was 
certainly hard on them to have to pay a 
subscription when they had no_ possible 
chance of visiting it, and he was afraid that 
some members might resign rather than 
Rey a dollar subscription all the year round. 
hat they had to consider in this matter, 
was not, whether the revenue of the Club 
would be increased one way or the other, but 
what was fair and in accordance with the 
wishes of Out-Station members. He personally 
would rather see, from a business point of 
view, a regular monthly subscription charged 
as this would facilitate keeping the accounts. 
In former days it had happened that members 
never got invitations for the Club entertain- 
ments, notice of meetings, etc., because their 
names did not appear in the books unless they 
had visited the Club that month; of course 
this could not happen if the Out-Station mem- 
bers were charged a regular monthly subscrip- 
tion. But, on the whole, he would rather see 
the Rule unaltered and he would vote against 
it; they knew what they had got and the 
alteration might be a change for the worse, 
and in any case it was a risky experiment. 


The President said he did not think that 
there was any risk in the alteration. He said 
that the Singapore Club also had lately resolv- 
ed to charge all their Out-Station ‘members a 
regular subscription ; but at the same time he 
agreed that there was a good deal of truth in 
what the Honorary Secretary had brought 
forward, and he thought that it would be in- 
teresting to the members to hear from Mr. 
Lammers, as an Out-Station member, what his 
opinion was about the matter. Mr. Stephen- 
son, who had been present at the previous 
meeting, had informed them that he was in 
favour of the alteration. 


Mr. Lammers said he and other Out-Station 
members, as far as he could ascertain, were 
in favour of paying $1 monthly subscriptions 
in preference to being charged $2 for any 
month they visited the Club. The motion 
on being put tu the vote was carried, only 
Mr. Berrington and the Honorary Secretary 
voting against it. 

There was nothing else of importance 
brought before the meeting. 


The above ‘resolutions were confirmed by a 
subsequent general meeting held on Satur- 
day, the 26th November, 1892.—H. H. 
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SPORTING NOTES. 


ALTHOUGH no definite date has been yet fixed 
for our next race meeting the course already 
begins to assume a business-like air, and every 
evening at the stroke of four a string of 
hooded and sheeted thoroughbreds may be 
observed picking their dainty way amongst 
the ups and downs of the Batu Road en route 
for the track. 


The general idea seems to be that we should 
hold our meeting at the Chinese New Year, 
about the middle of February. Perak also 
has a meeting about that time, and I trust 
that the Committee will remember this when 
fixing the dates, so as to enable our Perak 
friends to come over to try conclusions again 
with Ruy Blas, Klang Gates and Dolly Varden. 
Sungei Ujong has a Gymkhana Meeting on 
the 2nd and 8rd of next month; I hear that 
the course is in splendid order, and, as the 
walk from here is an easy one, I hope that our 
local sports will send over some horses and 
ponies to run there. 


To return to local matters. As a rule, the 
first to put in an appearance on the course is 
Hard Times, a probable competitor for the 
“Maiden Plate” and Native States races. 
This horse is a taking mover, covering an 
enormous lot of ground in his stride; if any- 
thing, perhaps, he goes a bit high, but it is 
early to judge what his action will be when 
really extended as up till now he has only been 
doing slow work. 


Klang Gates, the maiden galloway who 
suffered defeat at the hands of Hazledean in 
Perak, is doing strong work every afternoon ; 
he is looking better than I have ever seen him 
before, even when wound up for racing ; if it 
were not that his owner and trainer is not 
given to making many mistakes, I should say 
that he is having a bit too much of it, but the 
little horse is looking bright and gay and 
does his work kindly, and I fancy he is one 
of the sort that will run better when trained 
very tine. 


The Camel hasn’t yet put in an appear- 
ance; he arrived here looking thoroughly 
sewn up, and there is no doubt that racing 
him so soon after importation was a fatal 
mistake, and I very much doubt that his 
trainer will be able to get him really fit in 
time for our meeting. 


A likely looking roadster in Mr. Lake's 
Rosy Morn is undergoing a steady pre- 
paration; he has a nice stealing action, but 
never having been at the game before he 
doesn’t: \yuin understand what galloping 
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means. However, he has a good man up and 
will no doubt soon learn his lesson. 


A new importation since last meeting is 
Messrs. Cumming and Baxendale’s Timor 
pony The Pink’Un. Were it not that he is 
so very small, standing I believe only 11.2 
he might make the 12.3 ponies gallop 
a bit as he has a wonderful stride and looks 
as if he knew all about the great game ; but the 
difficulty will be to get a jockey for him, as 
he will be in at something like eight stone. 
However, I believe his owners intend sending 
him to Sungei Ujong to run in the Gymkhana 
there. 


Dolly Varden is still in a trap, and 
hasn't been seen on the course yet. I hear 
that Mr. Raymond is to have the training 
of her, so I expect it won’t be long before he 
makes a start. 


Some of the Burmah griffins are doing 
pretty steady work: the most likely looking, 
as far as I have seen, are Mr. Alexander's dun, 
Captain Syer’s grey, Mr. Meikle’s black and 
Mr. Stonor’s grey mare; but it is early to 
judge yet, and there are probably several dark 
ones still being worked in harness. I bear 
that both Mr. Dunman and Mr. Douglas have 
each of them # pony which they fancy has a 
good chance of taking our lot down, and 
altogether it looks as if the griffin race will 
be a good betting one. 


Ruy Blas has been raffled, the lucky 
winners being Messrs. Baxendale and Kemp. 
LT hear on good authority that our sporting 
Judge will buy Johnnie out and train and run 
the horse himself. I wish him all success. 


Our new Grand Stand is getting on apace ; 
I wish I could say the same for the course. 
Iam very much afraid that if we get any 
wet weather it will become a veritable Slough 
of Despond as there is as yet not a blade of 
grass on the back straight. 


Tre Man in THE Latana. 


POeoeosorosoooooooos 


A TIGER STORY RE-TOLD. 


While going round the Sungei Ujong 
Hospital on the morning of 5th December, 
1890, a Tamil overseer came and told me 
that a bullock had been taken by a tiger, 
at the 5th mile on the road to the coast. 
I made arrangements to go to the place 
the same afternoon, and at 3 p.m. drove 
down, accompanied by a Sikh bugler from 
the Police Force. I took with me my double 
500 express rifle and the Sikh was armed 
with a snider carbine, 
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We arrived at the spot at about 3.30 P.x., 
and found the body of a large bullock lying in 
the drain on the side of the road, at the 
foot of a bank about 4 ft. high, with a portion 
of its hind-quarters eaten away. The road 
here ascends a slight hill, with a wide expanse 
of lalang grass on the left, and jungle on 
the right coming down to within a few feet of 
the edge, where the bullock was lying. 


There being no convenient tree near at 
hand I hid myself in the lalang grass about 
25 yards away from the carcass of the bullock. 
ordering the Sikh to do the same about 
40 yards higher up. We waited patiently 
for about two hours, during which time ap 
iucessant stream of bullock carts and foot 
passengers effectually disturbed the place. 
and prevented the tiger from making at 
appearance. At 6 p.m., however, the roai 
became quicter, and my attention was 
attracted to a peculiar plaintive sighing noix, 
not unlike a cat mewiug, in the jungle. 


The bullocks drawing a cart which was 
passing at the time, shied right across the 
road, and appeared to be very frightened. 


This made me almost certain that a tiger 
wasnear. The evening was, however, closing 
in rapidly, and the li,;ht was very bad, whet, 
just as I was giving up all hope of gettings 
shot, a magnificent head rose silently out of 
the grass at the edge of the road, above the 
bullock. The tiger remained quite still fer 
what seemed to be a very long time, thet 
crept down the bank, beginning at once t 
ynaw and tear at the flesh of the bullock 
While still on the bank I put up my rife 
and tried to cover his head, but found that 
it was too dark to see the sight. I thea 
waited till the tiger came down into th 
road and shewed me its whole body, whet 
I stood up to get a clearer view, and in doinz 


.so made a slight noise with the rifle sling. 


The tiger looked up at once, and T took 4 
point-blank shot at its chest. 


Standing ready with my second barrel. I 
waited a few moments, but as the smok- 
cleared away I saw a striped mass lying it 
the road, and going up found a fine tigns 
stone dead. My bullet had struck her at the 
root of the neck, and expanded in her chest 


Having taken the seat out of my trap, av! 
hoisted the tiger into it, we conducted ow 
bay home in triumph. The measurements 
taken before skinning, were 8ft. 6in. from ‘1 
of nose to tip of tail, and height 3ft, Qin, a! 
the shoulder. 
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HOME AGAIN. 


‘W 11 all respect to ‘“‘ Somnambulist,” the time 
is probably very far distant when we shall see 
the spacious walls of the Railway Station 
and the new Istana placarded with posters, 
one among them being in praise of the 
Orchard Hotel (“swimming bath, with hot 
and cold water laid on, etc., etc.”). What- 
ever the future may bring, Dusun Tua— 
anglicé the Old Orchard—is going ahead be- 
times; the hot water baths are realities, and 
there are rumours already of cold douches, 
and other luxuries. Vaulting ambition, how- 
ever, may o’erleap itself; hot springs by no 
means eliminate the need of blankets, and 
the weary traveller might naturally send on 
his towels to the next camping place, thinking 
to safely rely on the comforts at the “hot 
springs.” To have the cloth (napkins there 
are none), covering a portion only of the table, 
of lavender check, is not nice, though it may 
be economical in a retired spot where the 
Mission of Soap has not yet reached. Had 
we been what the Regulations describe as 
“bond-fide travellers,” we should have been 
inasad plight. We might have obtained a hot 
curry, as the Guardian liberally entered one in 
the Roadster’s bill-of-fare. This curry, by the 
way, Was 4 poem—to the case-hardened palate. 
A second course of this might have been 
a tragedy; but we would not trespass on the 
hospitality of our Knight of the Comb (curry- 
comb in this case). We had come to see hot 
springs, the sulphur to inhale—a message 
from the nether world. The cruel curry made 
us send an answer down. These little details 
and the midday siesta made a swim in the 
Langat River delightful, and we were indeed 
thankful to the Child for his eagerness to dive 
on to a hidden snag, although we others Jay 
low until we found he was untouched by log 
or alligator—we said we feared the effect of 
the sudden shock to our tropic-wearied 
nerves; but the Minnehaha of the Sungei 
Langat proved too seductive to us, who 
seldom see any but the muddy Kuala streams. 


The Caxtonian had yearned to scale the 
heights of Gunong Hitam, but we others 
longed to do—or not to do—other dangerous 
deeds, and the mountaineer had reluctantly 
to submit. We therefore spent the day in 
studies of nature. Charles found himself 
horribly let in, as the Unconscious One had 
justified his name and carefully forgotten to 
bring his camera. The other two were eager 
at the idea of handing our eventful trip down 
to posterity--until they found they had to 
carry the tools between them—the ‘camera’s 
three legs were useless in progression. 
Charles of course had to advance, unfettered 
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and alone, to find a suitable standpoint. The 
best was found to be on the further side of a 
wide creek. In the absence of the Engineer 
at the time—wary old photographer, that he 
is—this difficulty was most successfully over- 
come by the Caxtonian and the Child (Chorus 
or Errand-boy), who erected a bamboo bridge 
with the ease of experienced junglewallahs. 
If was at this time that scientific researches 
were instituted on the bristly bamboo, and, 
urged by his companions, the Child made 
investigations into the nature of what seemed 
to be a large caterpillar, but on closer enquiry 
proved to be a fruit which willingly parted 
with its spines. We hope to hear something 
of the structure of this plant at one of our 
Scientific Society’s meetings. We think that 
the Child carries about with him specimens 
which should help to make a most instructive 
lecture. Charles has discovered that had 
this been in reality a certain species of cater- 
pillar he has since come across, the Child 
might possibly have given an impromptu 
lecture which the members of the Scientitie 
Society would not have liked to hear at all. 
These excitements rendered welcome a return 
to the lavender linen and again our self-denial 
was put to the test in the matter of the spoons, 
the pliancy of which we had to imitate on the 
“after-you” principle. 


The bungalow is the only attraction at 
Dusun Tua. The aspect of the padi-fields, 
with their native huts on stilts is dreary in the 
extreme, the hot springs dotted here and there 
adding to the weirdness of the country. 


But Saturday to Monday must come to an 
end, and having straightened the Rest House 
“plate” into decent shape, we prepared to 
start, when the Child delayed us with packing 
up his butterfly-net and pickle-jar. The latter 
contained a moth, caught by a Kling, anda 
beetle slain by the hand of the “ general 
utility man” of the company: of a Brookiana, 
the object of this sporting trip, not a specimen 
had been seen. With a true sportsman's self- 
respect the Child refused a bottled snake. 


An amusing incident with the Guardian 
occurred before our start. He seemed to 
have no idea of our being in any way indebt- 
ed for our lodging, and pointed to the copy 
of the Regulations as to his only stand-by. 
After an astounding suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment Officers of the party should recover 
the expenditure from the P.W.D., and another 
infamous remark that its recovery “long, 
long afterwards ” would be a pleasant sur- 
prise, we settled—how? For the guidance 
of travellers jwe| should describe our pro- 
cedure, but we)'do not want to establish 
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a precedent, and so—we settled amicably, 
and left for our morning walk. Intending 
travellers—beware of imposition at Ulu 
Langat in the matter of (green coconuts, 
which are greener than the stolid natives. 
We had our revenge on our return, but weary 
on our first visit, we had submitted to be 
imposed upon. Don’t insist on paying for 
this Government produce. 

Our return journey was not without its 
lessons. We were expert in curries and 
“pblachan,” but could not connect this name 
with Bukit Blachang, over a spur of which 
we crossed. But perhaps a description of 
our experience here would only deter tourists 
from this pleasant route. Suddenly the 
Caxtonian staggered, and, sorely wounded, 
murmured “Dead Chinaman,” then lit the 
fragrant pipe and bravely struggled on. 

Several fine views of the Kuala Lumpur 
plain were obtained, but this might be im- 
proved with a little parang work. 

It is hoped these rambling notes may be 
useful to others, but as it is hot work getting 
out of the cool jungle to the Sungei Puteh 
or Ampang Mining Districts, aud “the last 
taste of sweets is sweetest last,” beware of 
Ampang beer. As far as we are concerned— 

“What's gone and what’s past help 

Should be past grief”: 
but the beer used to be much better when 
Charles was living there. 

Child, “next, please.” 


OOeorereosecoosooooe 


Correspondence. 


MALAY FOR THE MALAYS., 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Srr,—I thought I had made it plain that 
I was speaking, if not solely, at least’ mainly 
of the future in my notes upon Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s scheme, but anyone who read the 
criticism of your correspondent “J. H. M. R.” 
would surely jump to the conclusion that I 
was speaking wholly of the present. 

Thad no ambition to set up a theory of 
my own, nor is it any business of mine to do 
so, but I am practically bound to accept this 
challenge to “explain” unless 1 wish to 
allow a wrong construction to be put upon 
such views as I possess. Before I proceed, 
however, I should like to clear the air by 
getting rid of the (what seems to me objec- 
tionable) phrase “ aristocratic bantlings.” 
This phrase is to my mind every bit as 


unfortunate, on a small scale, as Lord 
Salisbury’s famous “black man” remark. 
It seems to me that we cannot do any real 
“good” in a “Native” State without the 
loyal co-operation of “ Native” Chiefs ; it also 
occurs to me that these same “aristocratic 
bantlings” will one day be the headmen of 
Selangor, and where will “J. H. M. R.’s” 
remark be then? Indeed, from any point of 
view it strikes me as an error of policy if not 
of taste, which I did not expect to see in a 
letter over the above-mentioned initials. 


To proceed, this class may be, as he says, 
“few” in numbers “ now,” but I look to their 
increasing in number, and in any case their 
influence should be a powerful factor in the 
future enlightenment of the State, which (I 
may explain, once for all) does not consist in 
the mere engineering of roads and railways 
and the collection of tin duty. In the Sultan 
of Johore we have an example of the benefits 
accruing from even a comparatively slight 
contact with English influence: in Selangor, 
if we trained our f.iture chieftains as we 
ought, we might not unreasonably hope to 
do better. 

As to the futility of teaching a “smattering” 
of English—or anything else—to the rank 
and file, I am quite at one with “J.H.M.R.,” 
though I think he exaggerates the evils which 
might spring from it, possibly from an 
experience founded on a few not favour- 
able specrmens. So far, however, from 
suggesting anything of the kind (I don't 
think I used the word “ smattering”), I am 
of opinion that English should only be 
taught to the (at present) small class of 
those who are disposed to study it as a 
language—to drop the cant term “ classical” 
—andto gather therefrom some idea of western 
sciences. By all means let the English train- 
ing of the “aristocratic” class be thorough. 
If it is not to be thorough, it is not worth 
doing at all. 

Granted, however, that a first-grade school 
(A) might thus be formed; a second grade 
(B) might similarly be arranged for thorough 
training in Romanised Malay: this would fur- 
nish a body of men which could be drawn upon 
foro supply of indigenous Government clerks, 
ut least, as useful and reliable as the Cingalese 
gentlemen( who at present flood the market, 
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Fora third grade (C), which would include 
the vast bulk of the lower sort, a training, 
likewise thorough, might be furnished in two 
distinct branches of technical education; this 
is, I believe, the method followed in at least 
one of the great States of modern Europe. I 
need hardly add that all three classes would 
require to be previously initiated into the 
mystery of the “three Rs.” 


As to India, it is scarcely fair to condemn 
any system on such slender grounds. “J. H. 
M. RB.” would not say that it was a bad thing 
to have a road up to his bungalow merely 
because it was occasionally used by tramps. 
It is dangerously easy to find faults of this 
description, and I for one should like to see 
every State-managed institution doing as 
good work as the I. E. D. 

As to “ Malay for the Malays,” it is difficult 
to know what to do with such a phrase. In 
connection with Selangor, it is either a mere 
catchword of radical (perhaps ultra-radical) 
“rote,” or else a mere “ curiosity of literature.” 
I cannot believe that “J. H. M. R.,” would 
seriously maintain that a scanty collection of 
old wives’ fables, innocent of one elevating or 
refining thought, should be dignified by the 
name of “literature.” “The greatest good 
of the greatest number” is surely incom- 
patible with a proposal to canonise existing 
superstitions. It is the schoolboy’s argu- 
ment— 

“ For seeing ignorance is bliss, 
And wisdom consequently folly, 
The obvious result was this, 
That our two lives were very jolly.” 

So no doubt Malaya was “very jolly” when 
it was left to the Malays. 

By-the-bye, “J. H. M. R.,” will you tell me 
what is the ordinary meaning of the word 
“Prince” in the phrase “ Merchant princes,” 
and whether a great capitalist or financier is 
necessarily a “ Prince” of the blood? 

But I have no wish to pick a bone with one 
who writes so well and so thoughtfully as 
“J.H.M.R.” Itmight be dangerous, and at 
least it is safer, as I am afraid must be the 
case, to “agree to differ.” 

Feeling that I must apologise for obtrud- 
ing so much of what is “caviare to the 
general” reader, 


I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. 58. 


THE MIDDAY GUN. 
To the Editor of the Sclangor Journal. 

Sir,—“ Tympanum,” in complaining of the 
inconvenience caused by the midday gun, 
shews an entire ignorance of the several uses 
of this somewhat loud-voiced reminder of the 
time of day. It is by means of the gun that 
the chronometer, carefully kept by Govern- 
ment, is made of general use to the com- 
munity. The railway also takes its time from 
the gun; and almost everyone who wears a 
watch takes it out and corrects it if necessary 
when noon is announced. 


“Tympanum” must have been startled 
into an irritable mood when he wrote the 
letter in question, or he would surely have 
made some enquiries before attacking such a 
time-honoured and useful practice. 


Iam, etc., 
Sacxsor. 


eesocsccosoosooooce 


ARRIVALS. 


Nov. 26th, per s.s. Teutonia from Malacca : 
Mr. Cowell. 


Nov. 26th, per s.s. Chow Phya from Singa- 
pore: Mr. Patefurte. 

Nov. 27th, per s.s. Sappho from Singapore : 
Miss Rayburn. 

Nov. 30th, per s.s. Billiton from Singapore : 
Mr. Bamby and Mr. Robertson. 


Nov. 30th, per s.s. Hye Leong from Penang : 
Mr. Neubronner. - Zi 


Dec. 2nd, pers.s. Malacca from Singapore : 
Mr. J. A. G. Campbell. 

Dec. 4th, per s.s. Ban Watt Hin from Singa- 
pore: Mr. J. H. Parrish, Mr. Watkins, 
Mr. W. Walsh and Mr. J. Martin. 

Dec. 4th, per s.s. Sappho from Singapore : 
Mr. Van Cuylenberg and Hon. J. C. Bogaardt. 

Dee. 7th, per s.s. Billiton from Singapore : 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Geyzel. 


Dec. 7th, per ss. Pegu from Penang: 
Mr. Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Brace. 


NOTICE. 
A™ communications with regard to adver- 
tisements, subscription to the Journa., 
etc., should be addressed to M. T. Jacobs, 
Kuala Lumpur. 


Subscribers to Vol. I. are requested to 
forward the amount of their subscription, 
$5, to M. T. Jacobs, Kuala Lumpur. It is 
very necessary that all subscriptions should 
be paid at once. 
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SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 


Orders for the Month of December, 1892. 
Firemen on Dory. 
Week ending Dec. 4th... Fireman Jansz 


» » Ith... ,, Perera,B. J. 
” » 18th... ,, Valberg 
» » 26th...  ,, Christoffelsz 
» » S8lst... ,, Charter 


Firemen are reminded of Regulation 17 as 
regards their turn of duty for the week, which will 
be enforced after 1st September, 1892. 

DRILLS, 

Wet drill in undress caps, Friday, 28rd December? 
at the Station, at 6.15 p.m. All members are re- 
quested to attend. 

MEETING. 

The Committee of Management meet in the 
Secretary’s Office, the Selangor Club, at 6 p.m., on 
Tuesday, 13th December, 1492. The members are 
the Officers, and Firemen Lott, Buchanan, Cormac 
and Maartensz. 

RESIGNATION, 

The resignation of Mr. E. Wieddl, Supernumerary, 
A Company, has been accepted. 

N.B.—Gentlemen wishing to join the Brigade 
should communicate with the Honorary Secretary. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 
ANGLICAN CHURCH OF ST. MARY 
THE VIRGIN. 


SERVICES. 
Daily nis we 7.30 At. 
Holy Days also ... 5.00 p.st. with short Sermon. 


5.00 P.M. 


Choir Practice .. 
+» 6.00 P.m. 


Bible Class 


on Fridays. 
on Thursdays at the 
Parsonage. 
Sundays— 
On all Sundays but 1st Sunday in the month : 
4.— a.m. Matins, Sermon, and Celebration of 
Holy Communion. 
9.30 a.m. Children’s Service. 
56.— p.m, Evensong and Sermon. 
On Ist Sunday in the month: 
7.30 a.m. Celebration of Holy Communion. 
8.— a.m. Matins and Sermon. 
9.— a.m. Children’s Service. 
No Evensong at Kuala Lumpur. 
3.— p.m. Evensong and Sermon at Klang. 
Frank W. Haines, B.a., Chaplain. 


E. W. Birch ) 
ALR. Venning 5 Churchwardens. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
(Roman Catholic.) 


Vicar, The Rev. Charles Letessier, M. App. 


Horry Mass :— 
Sundays 8.— a.m. 
(Sermons in | English and in Chinese) 
‘Week Days ... Gee 6.30 a.m. 


‘When there is a Feast * ve TAM 
Every day “ Instructions” for the converts at 
the Mission House. 
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RS gta 
Published Fortnightly. 
Annual Subscription or we $5.0 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Quarter column and under— 
First insertion... ee -. $ 1.60 
Subsequent insertion, each ween 0.25 

Over a quarter and under half a column— 
First insertion... we 3 150 
Subsequent insertion, each. see 5p 0.50 

Over half a column and up to a whele 

column— 
First insertion a ae $ 2.50 
Subsequent insertion, cach. ae ero walt] 


Double the above rates across the page. 
Special Terms for Twelve Months. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


To Miles. REMARKS. 
=e cBtees ' 
Pudoh 1} | Cart Road 
Cheras ! 4 Do. PS. 
Kajang 15! Do. P.s. 
Reko 18} | Bridle-path, P.S. 
Semenyih 2 21} | Cart Road, P.S. 
Beranang | 28 | Bridle-path, P.S. 
Seremban, Sungei Ujong | 43 Do. P.S. 
Ampang 


Batu Village 
Batu Caves 
Rawang ... 
Serendah ... 
Batang Yam 
Kuala Kubu 
Sangka Dua 
Tras, Pahang 
Raub do. 
Kalunpang Bie oe 
Tanjong-Malim, Ulu 
Bernain nee we | Ot Do. 


Saddle Ponies, Gharries, and Bullock Carts can 
be: obtained at the Central Police Station, Kuala 
Lumpur ; and, as a rule, at Cheras and Kajang. 
Gharries can be obtained at Batu Village, and Ponies 
and Bullock Carts ay Rawang and Kunla Kubu. 


TABLE OF HACKNEY CARRIAGE 
FARES. 

Hire for a day of eight hours ... . $2.00 
Within Town Limits, per mile or part of amile 0.13 
Beyond Town Limits, per mile e ve 0.20 
For ever ry hour's detention : - O10 
For every day of detention (24 hours) 1,50 

When a Carriage is taken to and from any place 
over ten miles distant, no extra charge shall be 
made for detention, provided the return journey is 
made on the same day as the journey out, or on the 
following day. 


THE 


SELANGOR GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 
Passenger Train Service. 
DOWN. 


STATIONS. WEEK DAYS. | SUNDAYS. 


AM. | PM. 4) P.M, 


RAWANG 
KUana... 
KrPone 

KUALA LUMPUR 


PETALING 
Baru Tiga 
Kane... 


Kane... 
Batt Tica 
PETALING 


Kata Luvern 


KeEpoxe 
Kana... 
Rawanag 


Ww. Stops when necessary to take up or set down passengers. 

© The first up Sunday train will convey Ist and 2nd and a 

limited number of 3rd Class passengers, and will leave Klang 

15 minutes after the s.s. Sappho has arrived alongside the 

jetty; the second train will follow after an interval of 45 
minutes. 

On Good Friday and Christinas Day trains run as on 
Sunday. 

Passenger Fares. 
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Special Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


Per PiKcy. 


1 
STATIONS. e lg = 
Fa 
Mis.) | 8 8 
9 ; Klangand Batu Tiga /12 0.34) 0,73) 0.44 
7 Do. = Petaling 7) 17 | 0.55; 1.20) 0.72! 
2 Do. K. Lumpui 7 y 
2 Do. Kepong 
37 Do. = Kunng 
42) Do. Rawang 
aT Do, — Serendah.. 
13 | K.L’pr. & Batu Tiga 
5 Do, Petaling .. 
7 Do. Kepong 
1s Do. Kuang. 
2 Do. Rawang | 
B Do. Serendah .. 


The above rates include loading into, and unloading from, 
the railway wagons. 


Bullocks or Asses 74 cents each per mile: minimum charge 
per truck $2.50. 


Carriages 124 cents ench!per{mile: minimum charge per 
truck $4, 


Carts 10 cents each per mile: minimum charge per truck 83. 


Horses and Ponies, including Syce with each Animal, 10 cents 
each per mile: minimum churge per truck $3, 


Calves, Pigs, Sheep and Goats 56 cents each any distance. 


; i ‘| ee Classification of Goods for Traffic by Goods Train. 
ag Stations. (ZU EMES SE . rs 
As (alta aS 1st Cuass Goops.—Arrack, Beer, Wine, Spirits, 

: al ete., in cask or bottle, Crockery, Glassware, Manu- 
Mis. | | factured Tobacco, Kerosine Oil, Manchester Goods 
9 | Klang and Batu Tiga and all goods of similar nature not otherwise pro- 
17 Do. Petaling vided for, 
22 Do. K. Lumpur 8 
be po. Kepong meu 2np Cxass Goops.—Flour, Oil (except Kero- 
rs u a Rewang 3 sine), Salt, Ice, Vegetables, Sugar, ummanufactured 
. erend 3 imi ; A 
13 | K. Lumpur a Butt Tien 10s i " O00 Tobaccoand similar goods not otherwise provided for. 
; Dee Mein v9 Eee 0.33) 0°21 3rp Cuass Goons.—Mineral Class goods in lots 
at) Do. Kuang 30 |t3oitia 0.45 of less than 50 pikuls, Charcoal, Fish (fresh, dried 
be pe Ravan | i 1225 on " or salted), Game, Fresh Meat, Rice, Salt Provisions 
z enn ere (wet), and native agricultural produce generally. 


Rates for Parcels, etc., by Passenger Train. Minxxau Cuass Goons in lots of 50 pikuls or 


= (Not exceeding x catties in wviniit. oon * over.—Pig Iron, Turf, Common Bricks, Stones, (in 
, | Over 5 catties but not over 10 catties, 20 cents. 7 5 i " 

4 | Over W'eatties, 2 cents, for the first 10 catties and the rough), Ballast, Coal, Sand, Cinders, Clay, Coke, 

<2}. Leent for every two catties mn excess thereof, Ashes, Gravel, Lime, Firewood, Jungle Posts, 

$3) Passengers’ Excess Luggage, | cent per catty. Planks, Beams and unwrought timber generally. 

<” [ ercles and. Tricycles, 50 cents each. i i F 

& UFR Shas owen” Rares between intermediate Stations and for 


Machinery, Timber and other bulky and unspecified 
goods can be ascertained on application being 
made to the Traffic Superintendent or Station 


Horses and Ponies, including syce with each animal, 
12} cents each per mile: minimum charge per truck &3. 

Carriages and Traps, 15 cents each per mile: minimum 
charge per truck $+, 


Masters. 
Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 
; ; Pr Z| Mineral 
g eae Z| Clas, 50 Coast Mam Ssrvice sy 8.7. “ ABDUL 
a STATIONS. JOR &| pikuls lots ss. 
z Bok | or over, per Samap,” rrom Kiang ror— 
C4 a: pikul. 
| Kuaa SELancor: Kuata Lanaat: 

~ Miles, “ae 2 Batu Ti i S c Departure, Arrival. Departure. Arrival. 
® | Klangand Batu Ti 9 09 7 F 
7 Do. Petaling..| 38 | 30 | at 1B Get: a ie ots AE Oct 10S ee Get. 118 
2 K. Lumpur | 48 | 37 | 286 15 ” vo Now 41] 24 0. oy 27 
28 Kepong td 48 | 33: 19 Nov. 14 ... » IB ]Nov. 7 ... Nov. 10 
37 Kuang ow] al B 28 4. Dee 2 21. 24 
48 Rawang ..| 88 | 67 | # | 25 Ye ‘ ¥ Peta mes 
7 Serendah | 98 | 75 | 5 x Dec. 12... 16 | Dec. 5 ... Dec. 8 
18 & Batu Tiga...| 30 | 26 | 17 vy » 2. 30 | i» Wo. oy 22 
i Petaling | 24 | 19 | 14 09 

Kepong | as He The hour of sailing from Klang will be 12 noon, 

al eng bee esa ae % calling at Pulau Ketam and Kapar when occasion 
% Serendah... 34] 42 | 3 7 requires, 


ry 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT. 


Agents in K, 


‘Lumpur. Plying Between. 


Steamers. | & 
& 
i 


Li i Singapore, Malacca 
Sappho* —... | 329 tam Kin and hung, once & 
ad week. 


Billiton .-- | 195} 
Ban Whatt Hin) 195] ) 


Singapore, Malacca, 
Pert) Dickson and 
Klang once a weck, 
Singapore, Mulacen, 
P. Dickson, Klang, 
Penang, returning 
alternate weeks by 
sume ports, 

Singapore, Malacca, 
P. Dickson, Klang 
and ok Anson 
once a week, on her 
return from Telok 


Hye Leong ... | 295]? 
Pegu ... we | 84819 Do. 


Malacca t ... | 405 Do. 


at Klung. 


Singapore, Mulncca 
and King once a 
week, 


Chow Phya ... | 370 ” 
Sri Tringgannu| $1 | Hck San 


LD NR RRA RSYN 


Smgapore, Malacca, 
Amherst... | 108 | Low Chow (| Smsanor, Ma dd 


Bheema —... | 196 Kit t] Klang once 1 week, 


Boon San II, 41 Do. ‘ ‘ui 


ng, Klang and 
returning 
Klang once @ 


Teutoniat ... | 260 marae r 


lacen the 
y ning, On 
the return voyae 's Klang on the following Tuesday at 
5PM, arriving at Malacea at 4 a.M. on Wednes 

Malacca at 6..M, arriving at Singupore at 6 in the e' 


“Malacca” leaves Klang for Telok Anson at 5 P.M, 


name 


Teutonia ” leaves for Mulacea at 5 P.M. on Thurs- 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Singapore, every week, calling at Malacca, 


Sunday «8.3. Chow Phya 

Monday . 88. Ban Whatt Hin and 
Bheema 

Tuesday 8.8. Sappho 

Wednesay 8.8. Pegu or Hye Leong 

Thursday ss. Amherst and Billiton 

Friday s.s. Sri Tringgannu 

Saturday . 8.8. Boon San II. 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Penang, every week. 
Friday ... S p.m. ... 8.8. Pegu or Hye Leong 
Saturday ... 5 p.m. ... ss. Teutonia 
Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Kuala Selangor, every week. 
Sunday .. SAM. ... 8.8. Ban Whatt Hin 


Wednesday ... 8 A.M. ... 3.8, Billiton 
Friday .. 8PM. ... 8.8. Boon San 


Anson does not call. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue Post Orrice, Kuata Lumpur, will be ope: 
for General Business and Sale of Stamps —Wei 
days —8 a.m. to 6.30 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 5 to 6.30 p.m. On Sundar 
when there is no outward mail the office will not 
opened before 5 p.m. 

Registration: Week days—8 a.m. to 2 P.M. att 
3 to4p.m.; Holidays—1l1 a.m. to 2 Pm. 

Money Orders: Monday to Friday (holidays e- 
cepted), 11 a.m. to2P.m.and 3to4 p.m. Saturds: 
11 a.m. to 2 P.t, 

“ Selangor” Stamps must be used for all letu> 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Nati 
States; “ Straits Settlements” Stamps to pla 
outside the above limits. 

The Telegraph Office will be open on—Wai 
days—7 a.m. to 7 p.m.; Sundays and Holiday:- 
8 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 5 p.m. 

Telegraph Rates: From any office to any ot» 
office within the State, 10 cents for the firs 
words or under, 2 cents for every additional ©. 
or under. Name and address of receiver trat 
mitted free. 

Per word from any office in Selangor to— 


Aden see .-$1.39! New Zealand eof 

Burmah °) 0.79! North Africa 7 is! 

Ceylon 5° “| (Egyptexcep’d)) “| 

Egypt . 1.59} Pahang * ... Peels, 

Europe (Russia ) Penang* ... oe | 
and Turkey; 1.54] Perak * Sh 
excepted) Queensland 

India i ... 0.74| Singapore ... 

Hongkong 1.04! South Australia 

Japan .19| Sumatra... 

Java 0.49| Sungei Ujong * 

Jelebu * 0.02| Tasmania 

Malacca * - 0.04} Victoria a 

New South Wales ... 1.14] West Australia 

New York ... .. 184| Zanzibar si \ 
Addresses charged for to all places outside the . 


Settlements and Native States telegraph systems, 
* Minimum charge 20 cents per message. 
Telegraph Stations: Batu Tiga, Jugra, Kajs: 
Klang, Kuala Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selan: 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Serendah. 
Porterage Charges: 


Peloraph Station, Place in Viewsity. 
Kajang ... «. Semenyih 
Do... « Cheras ... 
Dome 0 Beranang 
Kuala Lumpur ... Pudoh ... 
Do. .. Batu . 
Do. .. Batu Caves 
Do. .. Hawthornden... ole 
Raub as Aes Drag poy ate 


+ Exclusive of boat hire, which must be paid by the ri" 
of the message. 

All Porterage charges must be pre-paid * 
senders of telegrams, For places not mentio 
the above list the rate at which porterage is 
lated is 7 cents a mile. 

Mails are despatched from Kuala Lumpur ° 
Runners to Ulu Selangor daily except Savc>;: 
and close at 1] a.m.; to Kuala Langat, Thurs 
and Saturdays, closing 2 p.m.; Ulu Pahang, Me 
11 a.sx.; Kuala Selangor, Mondays and Thursd:: 
2 p.m.; Kajang, daily, except Sundays, li +! 
Mails for Kuala Lumpur leave Ulu Selangor 
except Sundays. Gp.m.; Kuala Langat, Sunday > 
Wednesdays; Ulu Pahang, Saturdays ; Kuala S = 
gor, Tuesdays and Fridays; Kajang, daily, ex~? 
Sundays, 11.30 aas. 
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Hotes and Pebws. 


A Happy New Year, 


Tue hospitality for which Mr. and Mrs. 
Birch are noted is not going to abate one jot 
if Master “ Pat” has any voice in affairs, for 
on Friday, the 16th instant, he issued invita- 
tions to all the small fry in Kuala Lumpur 
to assist him in celebrating his birthday. 
Accordingly on that afternoon the Residency 
was given over to a scene of wild debauchery 
in the matter of cakes, swecties, and goodies 
generally ; and, as the “ Little Stowaways.” 
an alarming crowd of them. were seated at tea, 
anold inhabitant was heard to God bless 
his soul and wonder where on earth they all 
came from. Races, with prizes, were organ- 
ised and entered into with great zest by the 
youngsters, and the wind-up toa very enjoy- 
able evening was a display of fireworks. 


CurisTMas has been observed in Kuala 
Lumpur this year in right good style. The 
band on Christmas Eve did what they could 
to make up for that absence of “ Waits ” 
deplored in our last number ; and if one 
man did grumble the next day because he 
got out of bed at 3 am. thinking it was 
another detachment going off to Pahang ; 
what does that matter you can't please 
everybody. The event, of course, was the 
Fancy Dress Ball, an account of which is given 
elsewhere. This was graced by the presence 
of some distinguished visitors, was a grand 
success, and gave, with but one »ption 
that we have heard of, general satisfaction. 
The exception we allude to was the case of a 
young gentleman who presented himself in 


FRIDAY, DECE 


MBER 30, 1892. 


Price 25 cents. 


a dress that, at the eleventh hour, had been 
proscribed by the Committee, and was bence 
refused admittance. It is hard to account for 
the action taken by the Committee, and it 
is a thousand pities that due uotice was 
not given of their intention. Curiously 
enough the youth in question is of a particu. 
larly bashful and retiring nature, and is now 
afflicted by the thought that people will 
imagine he presented himself in an unbecom- 
ing costume. However, if the Committee 
erred in this instance. they certainly, on the 
other hand, earned the thanks of the com. 
munity for the trouble and care they 
bestowed on the arrangements for the dance. 
Following this, on the evening of the 28th, 
the Club was given up tothe children. A 
committee of ladies had kindly undertaken 
the management of affairs, the chief features 
of which were a Christmas-tree and toys 
(and here the writer, who has his quiver full, 
may lament the presence of trumpets among 
those toys). This was certainly a hari besor 
for the children, although we noticed that 
one or two of the elders were not omitted 
from the distribution, oue burly gentleman 
in particular being called to the front to 
receive a small bag of sweets, while another 
was the grateful recipient of a little tin toy. 
A really fine display of fireworks was given 
on the green; while the band, playing 
upstairs, so entered into the spirit of the 
thing as_to drown any attempt at conver- 
sation. However, it was an evening that all, 
old and young, seemed to thoroughly enjey, 
and both these who promoted and those who 
carried out “The Children’s Night” have 
scored w distinct suce 


Now that Christmas is over the gencral 
topic of interest is the forthcoming meeting 
of the Gyn au Club in’ February, we 
therefore give in this mumber contributions 
from two of our lucal sportsmen. 


NN al as 
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A gentiLemaN in Kuala Kubu who has 
recently acquired some celebrity as’ an ele- 
phant hunter was lately disturbed in his 
nocturnal slumbers by the report of firearms 
and the banging of tom-toms in the village. 
To pull on his unmentionables and to jump 
into his boots was the work of a moment, 
then grasping a stick he rushed down. ‘The 
first person he saw was his old Malay 
friend, Inche ——-— also speeding towards the 
scene of the disturbance, and at the same 
time flourishing a naked sword over his head. 
“ What’s the matter?” “The Orang Kaya 
has come,” said the excited Malay. However, 
it turned out to be that the end house in the 
iain street was on fire, so we can assure our 
readers that the Orang Kaya (now reported 
as an “Orang Miskin”) has not yet invaded 
Selangor. Owing to the heroic efforts of a 
well-known contractor the fire was soon got 
under and peace restored. 


seeecccccccocsosoooos 


FANCY DRESS DANCH. 
Contrary to the general rule in this disap- 
pointing world, where the reality nearly 
always falls short of our expectation, the 
Fancy Dress Ball, to which we have all been 
looking forward with such anticipation of 
enjoyment, may be pronounced to have been 
afar more brilliant suec than thet hoped 
for by even the most sanguine. 


Indeed, it would have been difficult to find 
anywhere a better collection of fancy dresses, 
and the careful and correct: way in’ which 
their every detail was carried out. refle 
great credit on the ingenuity of their wear 
who must have had many difficulties to con- 
tend with in a place where shops can hi 
he said to exist, or where, if they do ex 
have the unfailing characteristic of keeping 
the material or the colour which we do not 
require, and never by any chance the one we 
are seeking. 


Si 


A good deal of mystery has enveloped the 
choice of most of the costumes, and to 
the time-worn question at the Club of : 
“ What is your dress to be ’” ve 
replies as “Oh, you'll see when the time 
comes,” or “1 "ve really not decided yet,” 
have been generally made; cousequently, 
nost of the impersonations were a complete 


such ev 
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surprise, which certainly added very much te 
the amusement of the entertainment. 
Purctually at nine a motley crowd assem- 
bled in the verandah of the Selangor Club. 
waiting till the signal should be given for th- 
Polonaise and March Past. Hooded monks 
and bearded Sikhs were seen jostling: peasants 
and ladics of the “Incroyable” period, while 
the clowns kept up a continual fire of jokes 
to the accompaniment of the jingling bells 
of “ Mary, Mary, quite contrary.” Upon the 
arrival of Mr. Birch in the becoming costume 
of an officer in the French Guards, Mrs. Birch 
admirably got up as a Cantonese lady, and 
Master Pat Birch, who looked in all respects 
a miniature Captain China, the band struck 
up, and all the company marched round the 
room two and two, and very amusing it was 
to see the incongruous costumes and epochs 


which found themselves in contact in the 
medley. Dancing then began, and was 


kept up with unflayeing zeal till a very late. 
or rather very early hour, At 2.30 the fun 
was fast and furious, and there are rumours 
that some convivial spirits did not quit the 
scene till 4 am. 

The influence of the press was forcibly 
iNastrated in the person of one of our pioncer 
planters, who as the evening wore on con- 
trived to leave his mark on the coats, gloves 
and handkerchiefs of of those with 
whom he eax 


most 
ne in contact. 


A familiar figure handing dishes at the 
supper table was startlingly sugyestive of 
the major-dumo who presides at the con- 


“vivial dinners of the Residency, which led to 


Thanks to the 
indefatigable exertions of the Honorary Seec- 
retary of the Selangor Club, the decorations, 
supper, aud yveneral arrangements left nothing 
to be desired. The Manila Band, attired in 
their picturesque gala costume, contributed 
to the enjoyment of the evening by their 
spirited rendering of an effective programme. 


many amusing mistakes. 


The following is a list of the guests present 
with the characters they impersonated :— 
ry, Mary, quite contrary 
ph, the Butler 
. A Flower Girl 
The Bugis Man 


. FL Bell 
ALT. D. Beer: 


W. Bireh » Ont ench Guards 
s W. Birch » Canton Lady 
Bireh 0... Phe Captain China 
Mr. H.C. Buchanan ... Coloured Gentleman, U.S.A. 


= 
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Mr. T. H. Bath 
Mrs. Burleigh... 


. Meemushtwin 
. Dame Durden 


Mr. Bennett Irishman 
Mr. Crompton... «. Punch 
Mrs. Crompton . Black Diamond 


Mr. Murray Campbell Chasseur d’Afrique 
Mrs. Murray Campbell Summer Night 


Mr. G. Cumming . M.F.@. 

Mr. C. Cumming . Joseph’s Coat 
Mr. J. Cope .. « Sailor 

Mr. R. Cormac . Tamil Gentleman 
Mr. R. Charter Albanian Turk 


Mrs. R. Charter ..- Red Cross Nurse 

Mr. J. A. G. Campbell Reversed 

Mr. H. E. Disbrowe ... Bezique 

Mr. L. Dougal... . Friar Tuck 

Mr. G. B. Day... . Selangor Military Police 


Mr. Debney . Orang Bugis 

Mr. J. Dunlop... .. Wandering Minstrel 

Mr. Down wes .. Gentleman, 2Uth Century 
Mr. Douglas . Sailor 


... Terence O’Brien 

..- Police Boatman 

«. “Straits Times” 
. Clown 

... Italian Peasant 

... A Brigand Chief 

... Mr. Muldoon, the Solid Man 
. Neapolitan Fisherman 


Mr. L. P. Ebden 
Mr. Edwards ... 
Mr. French .. 
Mr. S. E. Harper 
Mrs. S. E. Harper 
Mr. A. C. Harper 
Mr. A. W. Harper 
Mr, Huttenbach 


Mr. Hampshire ... A Monk 

Mr. Hatchell ... .. Red Tape 

Mr. Hemmy . Australian Fossicker 
Mr. Hurth «. Clown 

Mr. Hooper... . King of Hearts 

Mr. Heppleston . Private, Lancashire 


Mr. C. Kemp ... 


2) Choh Kon, a Judge 
Mr. J. R. Kemp 


. Gentleman, 17th Century 


Mr. King ae . Sikh Soldier 

Mr. A. B. Lake « “Selangor Journal” 

Mr. Langslowe .. Le Maire de Monthericon 
Mr. Lott . Burmese Gentleman 


Mr, R. S. Meikle 
Mr. C. Meikle ... 
Mr. Mitchell ... 
Mr. Nicholas ... 
Mrs. Nicholas ... 
Mr. Norman 
Mrs. Norman 


. Highlander 

Dr. Hungafiin 

«; Malay Policeman 
.. Tyrolese 

.. Galatea 

.. One of the Corsican Brothers 
. Phyllis, 18th Century 


Miss Niven 7 Carnival 

Mr. Prentice ... we Haji 

Mrs. Prentice ... » Colleen Bawn 

Mr. Paxon «. The other Corsican Brother 
Mr. Paterson ... » Pathan Gentleman 

Mr. Ridges ... Der Bottel Student 

Mr. Roy ie .«.. The Deuce 

Mr. Raymond ... .. AStudy in Black and White 
Mr. Reyne ... El Matador 

Mrs. Reyne - Mother Hubbard 

Mr. Stafford . An Australian Stockman 


Mrs. Stafford ... 
Mr. M. A. Stonor 
Mr. Stephenson 
Captain Syers... 


. A Spanish Lady 

.. Windsor Warrior 
. Klang Customs Officer 

in Chief, Serivah Khan 


Mrs. Syers : sche Peasant. 

Mr. Thomson ... ar 

Dr. Travers 2. yeant-Major 

Mr. Turney . Ramnatha, Pandit Vakil 


Mrs. Turney 

Captain Wahl... 
Mrs. Watkins 
Mrs. Welman 
Miss Witte ‘ 
Mr. Yzelman ... 


ee a Primruse 
« Helena 
» Arab 


THE PRINCESS AND THE TIGER. 


Tue pretty legend about Bukit Jugra with 
the Princess and her tiger-attendant was very 
timely, especially as Christmas was approach- 
ing, and although a little premature, still it 
was enjoyed by the “Anak Skola,” who 
seem to hope there are more such tales in 
stuck for them if the “Tuan-tuan” will but 
continue. 


The Princess and the stories about her and 
the tiger are well known, and the latter are 
related from mother to daughter in Langat. 


There are, however, they say, one or two 
omissions; instead of one tiger there were 
two, the real “ harimau kramat” and an am- 
bitious young tiger who would also follow 
the Princess in her round of visits. This brute 
came to an untimely and ignominious end (as 
he deserved to) at the hands of one Innes, 
who was disturbed whilst reading a news- 
paper, and this can be verified by Captain 
Syers. 

The other tiger jogged along gaily with 
his phantom mistress, and made night hide- 
ous with his howlings and prowlings all about 
the Jugra Hill. He was really “ kramat,” 
and was said to have been shot at by 
several Malays, and the present Sergeant- 
Major Allie, now stationed at Kuala Lumpur, 
can vouch for this. 


As for the Princess, she was a beauty; she 
had fine languishing eyes and pearly teeth. 
A policeman on duty asserts that he saw her 
driving at midnight in a phartom victoria with 
a small black pony called “Ginger,” alias 
“Prot,” around the foot of Jugra Hill, but 
there was no tiger behind them, and “ Ginger” 
resented this informality by behaving very 
badly, lying down and rolling over on the 
road, and clearly not appreciating the fair 
burden he was drawing. 


To go back to the “ harimau kramat,” who 
has become historical, it appears that there 
was once a large gathering at the Collector's 
quarters, and the topic of conversation just 
before retiring for the night chanced to be 
the tiger and the Princess. Among the 
visitors was a Mr. Pickering, who was more 
anxious to see the Princess than the tiger. 
The room allotted to him was a back one, 
which gave him every opportunity of seein: 
them both. 


In the small hours of the morning we 
heard yells for help from the back room, and 
rushing tu it found Mr. Pickering sprawling 
on the ground. His explanation was that 
he heard something scratching at his deor, 
and thinking that it could not_be the Princess, 
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he went to the door, and to his horror dis- 
covered there was no bolt. It struck him, 
however, that he could prevent ingress by 
putting the weight of his hody azainst the 
door. It suddenly flew open, however, out- 
wards, and he was thrown out and into the 
embrace—not of the Princess nor of the 
tiger, but—of a large and affectionate staz- 
hound called “ Gelert.” 


The Princess was seen long after this with 
her attendant tiger; but, unfortunately, the 
attendant took to evil ways, and not satisfied 
with destroying small game belonging to 
unimportant people, coveted the Sultan’s 
fatted calf, and after he had attained this 
object of his ainbition, a spring gun was set 
for him and he too was no more. It was 
found that he had nine tin bullets in his 
body, and his skin now adorns Mr. Treacher’s 
drawing-room. 


T have said that this kramat tiyer’s name 
has become historical. This was on account 
of the fact that the authoress of the ‘Golden 
Chersonese” not only saw his skin, but states 
that she partook of some of his flesh. 


But the story is not complete till I add 
that the Princess haunts me in my ‘dreams, 
and declares that she will have nothing less 
than a “pinchin.” I have promised that 
this will be granted in the sweet by-and-bye, 
as the “ Estimates” have already gone in. 


Now, Unele George, it is vour turn: give 
us the pathetic story of the Princess buried 
at Tanjong Kramat, and [ promise to tell in 
return a snake and crocodile story as told to 
Miss Bird.—C. H. A. T. 


1eececcccccooooooooos 


THE STORY OF THE TREASURE 
BEACON (PANCHANG BEDENA). 
Avy enquiry having lately been made in official 
circles as to- the correct orthography of the 
place which bears the name of Panchang 
Pedina, I talked the question over with some 
of the Malays iu Kuala Selangor and found 
that a very pretty story was connected with 
the place. shewing clearly the origin of the 
name, The legend was written out for me, 
and I now offer a translation of it. I have 
tried to keep as closely to the Malay text as 
possible, so as to preserve the quaint: diction 
of the language, and I hope that it will afford 
pleasure to those interested in Malay folk-lore. 


Tue Lecenn. 

“This is the story why from the very first 
the place was valled Panchang Bedena. Read 
this writing to the end and you will then be- 
lieve what Iam about to tell you. 
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“Now once upon a time there was a mao 
named Inche Mamat. The same was the yreat- 
grandfather of Haji Abdullah, the Imam «1 
Jeram. Now the work of this Inche Mamat 
was nothing else but catching fish with a 
drag-nei, and he knew no other way of earninz 
a living. From youth to old age, even until 
he had children and grandchildren, he worked 
with this drag-net. Now this net was of the 
floating kind of dray-net, and its length wae 
not less than from 80 to 100 and even to 120 
fathoms, so that, whenever he wished to make 
use of this net he required three companions 
and a Pawang (skilled hand). Now at. the 
season when men go out with drag-nets te- 
wards Kuala Bernam, at that time also Inche 
Mamat put to sea to work his nets. Now 
near Kuala Bernam is a small stream named 
Sungei Pulai, and it was there that Inche 
Mamat went ashore and built for himself a 
landing-place, place where he could live and 
cure his fish. Having completed his hut Inche 
Mamat went off to sea with two of his men. 
while one remained behind to take care of 
their clothes and other property. Away he 
rowed out of the river and made for the fish- 
ing grounds of Api-Api Muda. Now this is 
a place which for fishing with nets bears a 
wide renown because fish are very plentiful 
indeed there, and whoever yoes fishing in 
the sea off Api-Api Muda is sure to return 
with his prahu laden, even to the point of 
sinking. Now Inche Mamat having reached 
that place at once gave the word to his friends 
to lower the nets and drag for fish, while the 
water was only about 25 feet deep. His men 
accordingly lowered the nets and drageed for 
fish. Now they had been at work for about a 
quarter of an hour when they began to haul 
their nets back ayain into the prabu, and as 
they pulled a marvellous thing happened, for 
the nets had caught fast hold of three big 
jars all tied together and full of treasure 
(Bedena). The men who were hauling in 
the nets began to wonder with themselves as 
to what they had got hold of. So heavy was 
it, indeed, that they ceased pulling any more 
and said to their Pawang, ‘What is this heavy 
thing our nets have canght? Before, when we 
have been fishing here, we have never caught 
anything like this. Perhaps we have got foul 
of a snag.’ So spoke the men who were drag- 
ving the nets. Then Inche Mamat replied. 
‘Pull away harder, my men. There are no 
snags in these waters. “It is not the first time 
by a good many that I have come here a- 
fishing. T have done so as a child and now I 
amanold man, Steady a bit, but haul away,’ 
But his comrades held their peace. Now 
during this squabble his men happened to 
catch a glimpse of dhy¢e jars all fastened up 
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together with chains, and the two men, rejoic- 
ing at what they beheld, shouted out in their 
delight: ‘Now we shall all be rich men 
for we have found these jars full of gold and 
jewels. Now shall we be able to adorn our 
wives and children with bangles and anklets 
of gold.’ But when Inche Mamat heard his 
friends talking like that he became very 
angry, and reproved them with the words, 
‘This ig a great sin on your part; Allah 
Ta’Allah is displeased with men who talk 
so arrogantly.’ At that very moment the 
treasure began to float away. Freeing itself 
from the net it rolled over and over and 
made off in the direction of the shore. The 
fishermen, sprawling through the mud, 
hurried after it and one of them tried to 
strike it with a stick, but the other hindered 
him, saying, ‘ Don’t strike it while it is on the 
mud, for if it is broken all our gold and 
jewels will be lost. How could we possibly 
find them in mud like this?’ All this time 
the treasure kept rolling along rapidly so 
that it seemed as if their Fate was opposed to 
their gaining such wealth. Away and away it 
rolled until it reached a small river and there 
sank; burying itself so deep as never to be 
seen ayain by mortal eye. ‘Then these three 
men attempted to reach it with a long stick 
fully three fathoms in length, but they were 
unable to touch it for the jars were not 
injured in any way. Inche Mamat, however, 
went away and fetched a very big stake 
(Panchang) and set it up at the spot where 
the treasure had disappeared, and from that 
time the river was no lonyer called Api-Api 
Muda, but Sunyei Panchang Bedena [‘The 
River of the Treasure Beacon’], as all men 
know who dwell in the land of Kuala Selangor ; 
for Api-Api Muda is now called Panchang 
Bedena because Inche Mamat himself met 
with this adventure. This is no false report. 
The story is well-known to everyone, for not 
only was the place so called by the Malay 
Rulers, but even up to the present day the 
English Government calls it by this name. 
My story is told.”—Korragos. 


raceccccscccscoesooees 
«PLANCHETTE.” 


Some years ago, on my return from India 
after an absence of fifteen years. I paid a visit 
to my old friend Edgar Blake, Rector of 
Swalton, in Norfolk. The rectory is prettily 
situated on the Bure, not one hundred yards 
from the river. Now, for a man with 
“nothing to do and lots of time to do it in,” 
there is no place like Norfolk: more especially 
if you happen to be a follower of the great 
master who taught his disciples to place the 
hook into the frog “gently as though you 
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loved him.” Iam a lover of leisure and of 
the gentle art, so I enjoyed immensely my 


visit to Norfolk and its beautiful broads.\|v 


Blake was married and had two daughters, 
of 12 and 10, respectively, great romps, 
fond of every variety of mischief and fun. 
One evening they had coaxed their mother, 
during the absence of her husband for three 
days in London, to allow them to have some 
friends to join with them in charades and 
“tableaux vivantes.” About a dozen of our 
neighbours came to see them, and after the 
acting was over we sat down to supper. Now 
Blake had been, I noticed, depressed all day. 
We had in the morning been talking over old 
friends, how some were married, some dead, 
some had disappeared, and regarding others 
“the less said the better.” I quoted to him 
in semi-jest— 
“There's Jack has made a wondrous mar- 
riage ; 
There's laughing Tom is laughing yet ; 
There’s brave Augustus drives his carriage : 
There's poor old Fred in the Gazette. 
On James's head the grass is growing ”—— 


“ Stop it, Maurice,” he said, “I can’t bear it 
to-day [it was the 2nd of October, 188—]. 
I wish my wife had not let the children 
have this party; but then, she does not 
know ”—— he paused. 


“What?” I asked. 

“The cause of her favourite cousin Frank's 
death. Some day I may tell you that sad, 
strange story—not now.” 


At supper we were discussing hypnotism, 
mesmerism and such like subjects, regarding 
which we talk so much and know s0 little. 
Presently one young lady sugyested “ Let 
us try ‘ Planchette.’” 

««Planchette’?” said Maud Blake; “what 
is ‘Planchette ’?” 


But Blake suddenly interposed, “ Maud, I 
will not permit ‘ Planchette’ to be played in 
this house.” 


When an habitually good-natured man 
puts his foot down, the domestic circle 
knows that he means it. There was silence 
for a moment, and soon after the company 
dispersed. 


T then retired with my friend to his study 
fora smoke before bed, and I noticed that he 
was even more depressed than he had been in 
the morning. At last I remarked, “Blake, 
there is something weighing on your mind, 
what is it, old fellow? You seemed very 
annoyed at the idea of ‘ Planchette’ being 
tried—but why 2?” 


. 
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He hesitated a moment and then said, 
“TI referred to the death of my wife's cousin 
this morning, now I will relate to you the 
circumstances of it. 


“Frank was a clever, precocious boy, very 
excitable and neurotic, and unfortunately 
cursed with too much money and a heredit- 
ary predisposition to consumption. Three or 
four of his mother’s family died from that 
disease and two are insane. He came of age 
—the world was before him and he chose his 
own path. For two years he lived in riotous 
dissipation, and in that time ran through a 
fortune on the interest of which most men 
could have lived in comfort. One evening 
Frank turned up unexpectedly, just as we 
were sitting down to dinner. ‘Frank,’ said 
my wife, ‘why didn’t you let us know you 
were coming?’ ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I felt 
awfully seedy, Mary, and thought you would 
take me in for a few days till I recruited.’ 
Ill he looked and ill he was; he had a 
constant hacking cough, but no doctor would 
he see. Not even the persuasions of my 
cousin Eland—you remember her, Maurice ? 
—could induce him to do so. She was, I 
know, fondly attached to him, and I could 
see how deeply she was grieved at his state 
of health. On Saturday evening I had retired 
to my study to finish my Sunday sermon, 
my wife had gone to bed with a sick head- 
ache, so Frank and Eland were left together 
in the drawing-room. Suddenly Frank pro- 
posed they should try ‘ Planchette.’ 


“«What is “Planchette” ?’ asked Eland, 
‘T have heard of it, but never saw it.’ 


“Tt is a heart-shaped piece of wood with 
two wheels at one end and a pencil at the 
other, you put it ona large sheet of paper 
and two people place their hands on it and 
ask it questions. Unconsciously “ Planchette” 
moves and answers questions. I have tried 
it’ he continued, ‘ several times, and nearly 
always got a correct answer.’ 

“« Dear me,’ said Eland, ‘ it sounds rather 
eerie, I hardly like to try it.’ 

“Nonsense, dear,’ said Frank. He fetched 
the toy and the game commenced. 

« After asking a few of the usual questions, 
Frank enquired, ‘How long shall I live?’ 

“<¢DPon't, entreated Eland. ‘Don’t, Frank, 
ask such questions.’ 

«¢T will have an answer, Eland.’ Slowly 
the two words were formed ‘Two years.’ ‘ Not 
very long, Eland, is it ?’ and went on. ‘In 
what month and on what day shall I die?’ 
Again came the laconic reply, ‘On October 
2nd.’ Before Eland could stop him, before 


she could raise her hand from ‘ Planchette’ 
—she afterwards declared she felt she 
couldn’t-—he asked ‘ How shall I die ?’ With 
fatal precision the words were written : 


« «By your own hand.’ 


“Frank turned ghastly white but tried to 
smile, saying, ‘ It is all nonsense, you know, 
Eland.’ But she told me he was terriblr 
impressed by that awful answer. He took 
some brandy and went to bed, bidding Elani 
a tender ‘Good night.’ Next day, in spite of en- 
treaties, he returned to London, and from tha 
day to this I never saw him again—save one. 


“In autumn, 188—, I exchanged living: 
for two months with an old friend who had: 
vicarage in the East End of London, and wh: 
required a change of scene and air. I foun! 
the work lay principally in the lowest slum 
of Whitechapel. 

“One afternoon I had been paying son 
parochial visits when I observed as crow! 
ina miserable alley. I had hardly reache: 
the house in front of which it was collecte: 


when the parish Doctor, as good a man as et: 


was, came hurriedly out. ‘Well, Doctor.’ ! 
said, ‘what is it?’ 

“*A case I took an interest in, a po 
young fellow who has been dying of consum- 
tion for some time, and who expired af: 
minutes ago. He wasa gentleman, undo! 
edly, and was so patient and grateful. Y¥- 
had better come up and see him.’ 
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“We went cautiously up the broken-dut: 


stairs. The Doctor opened a door au! 
entered a miserable garret. On a wrete! 
pallet. stuffed with straw lay the dead bw 
My friend raised the ragged blanket wl 
covered him, and as he did so a gleam of >: 
shine—Heaven knows how it found its *. 
in there—shone on the pale face. I star 
back in horror, the face was Frank’s. ‘G: 
God! Doctor, this is my cousin” The 
sense of fear came over me, and I enqy:r 
‘Are you sure he died from consumptie< 


“«Well,’ my friend replied, ‘I had net 
tended to tell you, but I have suspicions’ * 
opened the eyes he had reverently closed. 
the pupils were contracted ; he raised the !' - 


wasted arm, and indicated several amali::°* 


tures; then he took a morphia syringe f 
one pocket and an empty bottle labelle? : 
Morph. Acet. from another. ‘These I iv. 
on his bed;’ and he repeated, ‘I have my ~ 
picions. However, as he was dying, a! + 
rate, no inquest will be required.” He t 
left the room, closing the door quietly. 


“ Tisatandjlooked at mv 
fair even in“death, anc 
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my eyes asI thought of the years gone by 
©  and—what adeath! Then my thoughts went 
“back to our Inst meeting, and slowly the 
truth dawned on me. He died on October 
2nd, 188—, the date prophesied by that in- 
fernal ‘Planchette.’ Could it be? Could 
he have thought of it when lying dying in 
miserable squalor, and felt that to die was 
better than to live? Who can tell? I said a 
silent prayer, and covering his dear face left 
the room 


««T will make all arrangements for his 
funeral,’ said the kind Doctor. 


« Frank was buried the next day. 


« You understand now, Maurice, why I hate 
the very name of ‘ Planchette.’” 


I pondered over this strange story for a 
few moments, and then asked what had 
become of Eland. ‘She entered a sisterhood, 
three months after Frank’s death.” I bade 
my host “Good night,” and as I went to bed 
I could not help thinking— 

“There are more things in heaven and 

earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


MEsMER. 


Pocececcocoosoooooos 


AN OUT-STATION MYSTERY. 


To begin with, it was the darkest and 
dreariest. house in which I ever had the 
misfortune to dwell. A rambling brick 
structure of larger size than many a Govern- 
ment Rest House, and somewhat faulty in 
construction; it had never been properly 
adjusted to European requirements when it 
was taken over by Government from its 
bankrupt native owner, and as it was built 
(Malay fashion) close under the Ice of a hill, 
and smothered in deep lalany, and choked 
with the rank luxuriance of an unkept and 
half-ruined orchard, it was about as well 
lighted, and as cheerful and airy, as a 
Shropshire coal-mine. As I entered it for 
the first time at the close of an overcast day, 
and listened perforce to the ill-omened cries 
of owls and nightjars that wheeled in un- 
wonted proximity to the dwelling-place of man 
(it had been uninhabited for several weeks) in 
the fading light, and turned from the dreari- 
ness of the verandah to the comfortless 
interior of the as yet unfurnished rooms, I 
felt such dim anticipations as are said to visit 
the belated peasant who skirts a churchyard 
at midnight. Such feclings, however, are not. 
to be given way to when we are alone, and 
finding a supernumerary chair, which was 
sadly in want of a supernumerary leg, 
I was soon absorbed in a book, “which 
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occupied my thoughts till bed-time. Nothing 
happened on the first night, but on the 
second morning, when I came downstairs, 
I noticed that my servants looked rather 
scared, and asked them if anything had 
gone wrong, whereupon the Boy said 
that although he had shut all the doors 
carefully the night before, he had found one of 
them opened outwards in the morning. No- 
thing, however, was missing, and I told him 
that it must have been an oversight, and that 
he had better bolt them all carefully in 
future. 

Two days later he reported that the same 
thing had happened again, and although I 
tried to fix the blame on him T was unable to 
do so, he himself declaring his conviction that 
the house was haunted, and saying that he 
and his fellow-servants heard strange noises 
at night. I laughed at his fears, and told 
him that the “Tuan-tuan” had no belief in 
ghosts, that such things did not exist, and 
that even if they did, they being spirits would 
be unable to hurt human beings. My ser- 
vants were all Malay, with the exception of 
the Cook, who was a steady-going elderly 
Chinaman, and one of the most absolutely 
trustworthy servants that I ever hope to 
possess, whether in Malaya or in Europe. 
He had laughed when I told him that the 
Boys thought the house to be haunted, 
putting it down to the exuberance of the 
Malay imagination, as summed up in the 
word “bohong.” In fact, I had always look- 
ed upon him as a bit of a sceptic in these 
matters, and you may imagine my surprise 
when I returned just before dinner, on one of 
those blackest of pitch-black nights which 
we seem only to get in the tropics, to find the 
whole house deserted, including the kitchens. 
I walked round to the front and waited, 
and about twelve minutes later the Boy, who 
had been into the town to make purchases, 
returned, but could not tell me where the 
Cook was. However, after waiting some 
little time longer I heard footsteps on the 
garden path, and hurrying out met “the lost 
lamb” returning in company with two other 
Chinamen. 

On my requesting the pleasure of an intro- 
duction to the two unknowns, he informed 
me that they were his friends, and said in 
explanation of his recent disappearance that 
he was cooking the dinner, and at the same 
time keeping an eye upon the house in the 
absence of the Boys, when he suddenly heard 
astrange noise inside the house. He knew 
that there was nobody there, and went out 
to see, but the strange noise frightened him 
so much that he took to-his heels and never 
ceased running? until She-reathed! ‘the town, 
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where he sought out two of his friends and 
brought them up to the house to keep him in 
heart. On receiving his explanation I at 
once set him and his friends to watch all the 
means of egress from the house, and taking 
a lamp made a thorough search in every 
room without discovering the slightest trace 
of anything unusual. He was evidently 
in an extremity of terror, and was quite unable 
to give a coherent. description of what the 
sound was like ; and I must say, that although 
T rated him soundly for leaving the house 
exposed to burglars, who might scare him off 
the premises if he were so easily frightened, 
I confess that I felt at times less confident 
than before; especially on wakeful nights of 
rain when I heard the harsh croaking of the 
bull frog in the swamp at the bottom of the 
hill, or the cat-like mewing of a solitary panther 
calling to its mate in the neighbouring jungle, 
which sounded in the distance like the wail 
of the Banshee. However, I took counsel with 
one my predecessors, who had passed some 
months in the house before I entered it, 
thinking that he would soon set my doubts 
at rest by furnishing one of the many 
stereotyped solutions of such mysteries—eg., 
“rats,” and was naturally surprised to find 
that he listened to my recital with unusual 
interest. When I had finished speaking, he 
told me the history of his own experiences, 
which had been such as to inake the matter 
more mysterious than ever. In the first 
place, he said, all the natives about the place 
said that it was haunted, and certainly 
several remarkable things had happened 
while he was there. The very first night on 
which he slept there he had left the upstairs 
doors open for the sake of fresh air, and had 
put out the light and was just beginning to 
doze, when he was startled by a sound as 
of the galloping of some fairly large 
animal which raced at full speed through 
the house from the front to the back, passing 
through the bed-room on the way. He got up 
and made search, but nothing was visible, 
and he had always been puzzled how to 
furnish an explanation. 

Night after night he heard strange noises 
about the house which would set the dogs 
barking, but though he always kept one door 
open so as to be able to sally forth with his 
rifle, he never succeeded in discovering any- 
thing. The dogs, in particular, appeared 
to be very much exercised in mind, and 
on one occasion, when he heard noises, he 
went out and found one of the dogs standing 
in front of a downstairs door which was stand- 
ing wide open, staring into the darkness of 
the room and barking furiously. He at once 
got a light and made search, but again found 


nothing. It was curious, however, that this 
dog who had always slept upstairs befor, 
invariably slept downstairs afterwards. 
Shortly after this an extraordinary thing 
happened. He was obliged to go up the coast 
on business of importance, and left a man 
whom he could trust (a Mandor) in charge of 
the house during his absence. When he 
returned he was met by the Mandor, who 
appeared greatly excited, and said that he 
would never sleep in the house again. 00 
being questioned the Mandorexplained that be 
had made up a bed according to orders in ax 
unused room on the basement, and turnin: 
in soon went fast to sleep. About midnight + 
he woke with a sudden start and saw a littl | 


dwarf-like old man, “dressed like a Malay.” 
standing by his bed. Before he had time to 
recover from his surprise, the little old mar 
enquired in a gruff voice what he was doin: 
there. The Mandor, in great terror, explaines 
that he was only taking care of the house it 
the absence of its owner, whereupon the 
intruder said in distinct and measured tones: 
“You have no right to be here; this is wr 
honse, und I won’t be disturbed by otb-r 
people ; you have provoked my wrath, and on’ 
of the people of this house shall die”; and 
straightway vanished into air. i 


Shortly after this one of the members 
the household, a Malay, who acted as Pe . 
legan to sicken. On one occasion he declare: 
that on his going into the bath-room to fetch 
a bucket a black shadow went suddenly pa* 
him, although there was nobody else ther 
at the time. After this he became subject ts 
fits of depression and melancholy, declare. 
that he saw phantom flowers (“bunga”) of 
strange appearance in the bedsteads upstair. 
and refused to go about the house alone; at 
a month or so later he got beri-beri au‘ 
died in a comparatively short time at th 
hospital. This was the substance of wu! 
friend’s account, and at his suggestion I my. 
self examined his Chinese Boy to see if I 
could throw any further light on the matter: 
he could not, however, add anything of in- 
portance, although his statements fully ber 
out his master’s testimony, with the additie2 
that the house was without doubt hauute! 
by a spirit of evil. 


For my own part, I ‘did what I cout 
to elucidate the mystery, and succeed! 
iu arresting a Chinaman who was fou: 
hiding in the bushes near the house, 32 
unable to explain how he came there. I al 
got traps for rats and pole-cats, of whit 
vermin there was quite a small colony in th 
neighWourhood);| but these endeavours ¥? 
not crowned with success. Several times.” 
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the dead of night, when the noises occurred, 
I got up and went out without ever seeing 
anything which might account for them, and 
on one or two occasions, being determined 
to find out the true cause of the continued 
disturbances, which had a demoralising effect 
upon my servants, I sat up for the ghost 
nearly all night. One evening a large black 
cat was discovered in a store-room, which led 
me to think that the noise which frightened my 
Cook might have been the accidental upsett- 
ing of one of the boxes stowed there; and 
rats there were, of course, as I often saw 
them myself; but the opening of the doors 
from inside (which happened three or 
four times while I was there, and five or six 
times during the occupation of the house by 
my friend) was a mystery which I was never 
able to explain satisfactorily. Those who 
like may put it down to the carelessness 
of the Boys, or they may call it a mere 
practical joke on their part; but if the 
latter hypothesis be accepted they will also 
have to explain the object with which it was 
done, and how the idea happened to occur 
to two different sets of servants. The death 
of the Peon: also requires elucidation in 
connection with the Mandor’s story, though 
I should myself be inclined to assign the 
cause to fright. 

Various suggestions were made at the 
time ; as for example, that the little old man 
was the ghost of the former native owner of 
the house; but unfortunately for this theory 
it transpired that in the first place the native 
owner was a woman; and in the second place, 
that she was still alive and well. 

Potone. 


Pececccccocccoooooos: 


MY GHOST. 


Ir was our first Christmas in the East. For 
some time previously the children had talked 
of nothing else: I had promised them that 
the festive season should be observed in due 
and ancient form. “Roast beef, plum- 
pudding, snap-drayons ”—I had got as far as 
this in enumeration of things which to my 
mind were essential to Christmas, when one 
of the youngsters said, “ And a ghost, father ; 
we ought to havea ghost.” ‘To be sure,” 
said I, “youare right; there ought to be a 
ghost.” My wife observed that if I persisted 
in the roast beef idea, and allowed the 
children to eat plenty of it before voinyg to 
bed, she was confident there would be no 
lack of ghosts for them during the night. 
But my wife is 80 prosaic: she did not agree 
with me that it was necessary to have a large 
Piece of roast beef for the look of the thing, 
even if it proved too hard to eat. Happily, 
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any disagreement on the point was averted 
by a present of a fine turkey on the after- 
noon of the Christmas Eve. 

While the bird, with legs and wings secured, 
was lying in my office, I regarded it with 
delight : thoughts flitted through my brain 
of sending down to the town for more nuts 
and oranges, in order that I might make my 
appearance at home in true Christmas style 
with a turkey under one arm and a bay 
of fruit under the other, imforming the 
children that I had just been over to Leaden- 
hall Market. However, having been suffi- 
ciently long in the East to observe that if 
only going from one office to another with, 
say, a couple of minute papers, it is custom- 
ary to have a peon to carry them, I thought 
it would hardly comport with my dignity to 
be seen struggling home under such a load: 
the temptation therefore was resisted. 

On arriving home after office it was evident 
that coming events were casting their shadows 
before. The elder boys, with a zeal that I 
tried to appreciate, had effectually spoiled 
all the crotons near the house in order to 
obtain evergreens for decorating the pictures, 
while the younger ones were making the air 
redolent with oranges. Now, I have a strong 
aversion to the smell of oranges: I can eat 
an orange, and enjoy it, but when I am not 
partaking I object to the odour. Still, Iam 
a great stickler for playing the game pro- 
perly ; and Christmas without oranges would 
be no Christmas for me. So, strange as it 
may seem, the perfume of the oranges and 
the torn branches of ercton were grateful, 
and made me feel, despite the heat, that it 
really was Christmas. My eldest boy was 
evidently imbued with the same feelings ; for 
as a resting-place was found for the last 
scrap of croton, and as I sank into a long 
chair exhausted and bathed in perspiration, 
he said, “ Now we ought to all sit round a big 
fire and tell tales!”’ My wife almost fainted 
at the thought; and I could only murmur, 
“Ah, my dear boy, don’t try your poor old 
father too far.” A compromise was effect- 
ed by my reading “Jarley's Ghost” to the 
children, and shortly afterwards they were 
put to bed. 

It was evident that my son and I were 
en rapport about the proper observance of 
Yuletide, for when my wife suggested that 
we miyitt shut the doors and retire, I rather 
astonished her by saying, “Certainly, but 
first I must have some hot grog.” “ Hot 
grog?” said she, achast. “Yes, my dear; 
I’ve always had hot grog on Christmas Eve, 
and it’sa.custom’/— “More honoured in the 
breach than the Observance,” interrupted my 
better half, “T should not like to lapse,” 
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I continued. So 1 called for hot water; 
and if I had asked to have another dinner 
cooked it could not have caused a greater 
commotion in the cook-house than did this 
simple request for a jug of boiling water 
at 10.30 p.m. At length it came. But many 
difficulties are encountered when trying to 
do the thing properly out here. ‘ Now for 
sugar and lemon,” said I. The elder Weller 
laid down a dictum of “two lumps to the 
tumbler,” but I had to put up with moist; as 
fur lemons, there wasn’t even a lime in the 
house, only oranges, and when I regretted the 
appearance of the steaming jorum minus the 
‘customed slice of lemon, the suggestion that 
a slice of orange might do was not acted on. 
With every desire to carry out any idea 
emanating from that quarter, I felt that this 
was too much, so finished my grog and went 
to bed. 

I can’t say how long I bad been sleeping 
when I awoke with an uneasy, startled feel- 
ing. I hadn’t been dreaming; my wife was 
sleeping soundly, undisturbed; but I felt con- 
vinced that some strange noise had roused me. 
T listened intently, but everything was quiet, 
and, thinking I must have becu mistaken, 
was just dozing off, when an agonising wail 
broke out on the stillness of the night: not a 
distant sound, not even outside, but, to my 
startled fancy. rightin my ear. There was no 
mistake this time. I jumped out of bed likea 
shot, and in doing so roused my wife; that she 
had not heard the sound was evident, for upon 
my describing it, and saying it sounded tome 
something like Uncle William’s voice (an 
aved relative, since dead, with whom seme 
difference had existed), I was told not to be 
ridiculous, and that I must have been very 
stupid to have had hot grog before going 
to bed. At this I felt justly indignant, aud 
suid that the state of my nerves was such 
that I contemplated cold grog. “However, T 
went back to bed, but so impressed was I with 
the idea that the sound came from there 
that I found myself gazing curiously round 
the top and corners of the mosquito “curtain. 
While lying trying to account for this dis- 
turbing noise, it came again; this time with 
a muflled, fainter sound, but still very near. 
I turned to my wife with a hushed “ There ! 
that’s in the room.” Now it is a remarkable 
thing that my wife and I never agree on the 
direction of sound: so I was note bit sur- 
pres when she said, “It sounded to me a 
jong way off.” 

It was useless to endeavour to sleep with 
this mystery unsolved, so 1 lit a pipe and had 
a walk about. Along. painful wail sounding 
through the house had the effect of bringing 
my wife out to me in the sitting-room, looking 
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less confident, but still under the impression 
it came from the outside, while I felt equally 
sure it was inside. Well, I decided to walk 
round the house. It was pitch dark and 
drizzling, I hadn’t a lantern and I couldn't 
take a lamp. I was always ready to plead 
guilty to a fair share of imagination, but I 
never knew how vivid it really was until! 
was walking round the house that night, or 
rather early morning. “ Well,” said I, enter- 
ing the house, after having made its circuit, 
“this is a pretty how d’do; we shall feel very 
fit for Christmas. It will be a long time 
before I foryct this one.” “ Isn’t this,” asked 
my wile, “what you call playing the game. 
I'm sure I heard you promise the boys a 
ghost.” I thought this last remark altogether 
uncalled for: and said that, according to the 
poet, this was not the tone to assume “ wher 
pain and anguish,” ete. 

Well, we retired, and if the ghost howled 
again, T didn’t hear it: worn-out nature. 
assisted by grog, was too potent. I slept. 

On going outside the next morning mr 


attention attracted by a Chinese bey 
tugging yata string that ran under the 
house. His efforts to detach it were unavailing. 


so he proceeded to # yuecze himself through 
a murow ventilation opening that ran under 
my bed-room, I was curious, so went. to se 
what he was doing. [ hadn’t long to wait, for 
soon I saw him frreing out—the turker! 

Yes; there was “my ghost.” The boy the 
previous night had secured it with a very 
long line. It had gone under my bed-room. 
got the string entangled round a pier, round 
its wings, even round its neck: and wher 
brought. out was apparently lifeless. The 
flooring under the bed was defective, and the 
lird had strugeled to this hole and ther 
delivered its “ dying song.” It was found just 
in tine to save its life by cutting its head of 

I was relieved in my mind by finding out 
the cause of the disturbance, and promptl: 
changed the subject when ny wife begun te 
slily refer to “Unele William.” “ At any 
rate,” said she, “I was quite right in sayiue 
it was outside.” This, however, has sinc: 
proved a debateable point, for I still maintain 
it Was inside. 

“ Now, boys,” said I, that Christmas night. 
“vou must all admit that we have, if your 
mother will allow me to use the expression. 


‘phiyed the game’ properly this Christ- 
mas 7” 
“ All exc:pt the ghost, father,” cried out 


Master Sharpshins. 
“ Oh, we had the yhost,” said their mother: 
“but your father kept that all to himself.” 
“Yes, added sf reflectively, “it certainly 
was ‘My Ghost?>”—Caxrontan, 


THE 


CHRISTMAS AT KUALA KUBU. 


Tre Annual Native Sports took place at 
Kuala Kubu on Christmas Day. A capital 
track had been prepared by Messrs. Scott 
and Yap Swee round the cricket pitch, a 
liberal display of bunting lent colour to the 
scene, whilst the band, under sole direction 
of a musical Policeman, added yet another 
charm to the meeting. 


There were about 17 events. A Malay threw 
the cricket ball 69 yards; 4’ 7” was reached 
by a Malay in the high jump (an ex-Sergeant 
of Police) ; but neither the Malay nor Tamil 
teams were in it when it came to a tug-of-war 
with the Celestials. The threc-leg race, the 
sack race and the egg-and-spoon race as 
usual provoked roars of laughter. The 
winner of the Police race (in full uniform 
with gun and bayonet) was presented with a 
clock. The meeting concluded with a swim- 
ming race for the benefit of those who had 
just tried conclusions with the greasy pole. 


One well-known resident of Kuala Kubu 
made a large and apparently successful 
“book” on the meeting, if one may judge by 
the halo of smiles which surrounded his 
features as the day wore to a close. After 
the sports a billiard handicap was started, a 
very close game between Messrs. Cowen and 
Venning resulting ina win for the former 
by three points, though I am sorry to say I 
forget what the handicapping was. Then 
followed a dinner at the house of our new 
District Officer, who of course was in great 
form. After dinner, “Sweet dreamland 
faces,” ‘When other lips,” ete., etc., given 
in an extremely rich and mellow voice, fairly 
delighted the company and started us into 
the land of song. First, however, toasts to 
all absent friends were drunk—as were also 
those present. (N.B.—Toasts to present 
company, etc., don’t read this the wrong 
way.) 

But perhaps the greatest event participated 
in was—what do vou think ¥ —* A real Christ- 
mas-tree,” provided by another well-known 
resident, at 1.30 a.m. on the 26th! Having 
solemnly marchel round and admiral the 
fancy candles, the suspended oranss and 
the glittering tinsel, to say nothing of the 
glorious pine which surmounted everything, 
and having our memories carried back some 
20 or 30 years, we finished x most succers- 
ful day with a mixed variety entertaimnent, 
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SPORTING NOTES. 


Since my last notes we have had a General 
Meeting of the Gymkhana Club, which was 
largely attended. The chief business to be 
got through was the election of a new Com- 
mittee, the consideration of a programme 
which had been drawn up by the out-going 
Committee, and the fixing of dates for the 
next race meeting. 


The following were the Committee elected — 
viz., Messrs. Holmes, G@. Cumming, Syers. 
Travers, Raymond and A. C. Harper. 
Whilst there is no doubt that this is a 
good strong-looking Committee, there is 
one great objection which I see to it, and 
that is that they are all more or less men 
who are likely to ride in the races, and there- 
fore not best calculated to decide any disputes 
or objections which may crop up during the 
racing. To meet any cases of this kind I 
would suggest that, say, three Stewards he 
elected in addition to the Committee with 
absolute power to decide any disputes that 
may arise. 

The programme which was put before the 
meeting was, I think, on the whole an excel- 
lent one, and after making one or two slight 
alterations the meeting unanimously decided 
to adopt it. 


At the conelusion of the meeting Dr. 
Travers, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, said that as it was not probable 
that Mr. Birch would again take the chair at 
a General Meeting of the Gymkhana Club 
until, as was hoped, he became President of 
the Club, that the members should not only 
thank him for having carried out the duties of 
Chairman, but for the great interest he has 
taken in, and kind assistance that he has 
given to, the members in the general welfare 
of the Club, more especially in connection 
with the erection of a grand stand and the 
improvements now being carried out on the 
course. 


In my opinion there was one great mistake 
made, and that was allowing the Burmah 
griffins to run in the 12.2 pony races. As a 
matter of fact I do not suppose that many of 
the griffins will enter for any other races 
except their own and the Pony Consolation 
Handicap ; and, if they did, I don’t think any 
of them would have much to do with the 
finish. But all the same, they have two races 
especially made for them and also a Consola- 
tion Race, and this should be quite enough. 

The dates fixed for the next meeting were 
the 25th and 27th of February ; this allows a 
Sunday to;interyene between the Ist and 2nd 
day’s racing and also enables any of our 
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visitors to return by the s.s. Sappho on 
Tuesday. 

In spite of a heavy and somewhat dangerous 
course, a fair number of horses may now 
daily be seen at work. 


Our old friend Cleopatra is with us ayain, 
and’ signalised her reappearance by taking 
charge of her pilot and making a most deter- 
mined bolt of it. This mare, in spite of her 
enlarged fetlocks, is moving in quite her old 
style, and if she only stands up during her 
preparation she should not be far out of it 
when it comes to racing. 

A well-known horse in Singapore and 
Penang —viz., Nimblefoot —has been purchased 
by Capt. Syers. Although up to now he has 
not done very much, having won I believe 
only two races and both of those only small 
Selling Plates and in poor company, there 
is no doubt about it that he looks and moves 
all over like a racehorse. He is, perhaps, a little 
light and long in the timber fora heavy course, 
with a big weight up, but given a fast dry 
course J should fancy he can hold his own 
with anything he will have to meet here. 


The Camel is undergoing a very steady 
and careful preparation. I am afraid he will 
be a difficult horse to train, as his forel 
are none of the best. Tam glad to say that 
he is improving in looks every day, and 
although his trainer may not be able to get 
him quite cherry-ripe in time for the meetin 
he will nevertheless I think run a good horse. 

Hard Times is, I believe, to go to Perak. 
and is now being shoved a long a bit. He 
is rather a disappointing horse: when seen in 
his steady gallops he looks to have enormous 
propelling power, but when extended he does 
not seem to lay himself down to his work 
in the way a racehorse should. 


Klang Gates is getting his two miles a di 
pretty regularly, and seems to thrive on it. 
I hear that he will probably have to meet 
Tolanthe this meeting in the Galloway Races. 


A new candidate for the 13.2 Pony 
in Mr. Stonor’s Etrewene (ve gods 
a name) has been doing a little work 
but her owner seems rather afraid of shov 
her along. She is a nice-looking little mare, 
but I faney will make a better hack than she 
will a racehorse. Whilst Tam on the subject 
of the 13.2 race I should like to point out to 
some of our monied members that a good 
pony of this height would be a very profitable 
investment; as far as I can see there is only 
Phil to beat, and he is not quite in his prime; 
there are two good stakes to run for and 
failing a win in either of these there is also 
the Pony Consolation Race, which would go 


a long way towards paying the hay and 
corn bill. 

All the griffin ponies which I mentioned 
in my last notes have been doing regulu 
work with the exception of Mr. Stonor’s, 
which has been turned into a lady's hack. 
By far the pick of the basket, as far as I cau 
see at present, is Capt. Svers’ grey. ‘This pony 
looks and moves more like an Australian 
than a Burman, and unless they have some. 
thing very warm in Sungei Ujong I den't 
think we shall have to look very much further 
for the winner. 

Tam sorry to say that Rosy Morn, owing 
to the treacherous’ nature of ‘the course on 
the far side, has met with an accident, and 
has been tumed out of traininy—at all events, 
fora time. This is a great pity, as the hors 
was improving daily. 

Thear that Witham, who ran in the Maiden 
Plate last mesting, is being trained before 
the sun is up. As he is now qualified to mm 
as a roadster he may perhaps get his hevl 
in front at last; he has, however, a fairly 
warm one to meet in Lady Marvy. who has 
also been broken to harness since last 
meeting. 

Tregret to say that Nard Times, after doinz 
a good { speed gallop with Nimblefoot last 
Thursday, walked aw..y from the course vert 
lame. I hear later that it is nothing very 

s,and that he is likely to be at work 
in in a day or two. 

Ruy Blas is now being trained by his new 
owner-—-THE Maw In THE Lanana. 


eeeeccccccccccooooes 
SELANGOR TRAINING NOTES. 


Ix anticipation of the Gymkhana Meeting. 
which is now arranged to come off on the 2°h 
and 27ih February next, quite a string vi 
horses and ponies may be seen working on the 
racecourse every morning, and from the nun- 
ber and quality of the animals in training we 
may reasonably hope fora brilliaut gathering 
when the saddling bell rings out for the 
Maiden Plate ou the first day of the Races. 
more es Ny as I hear that we are likely 
to re val entries from Sungei Ujous. 
Perak and perhaps from Singapore. Fa pas 
sunt, Tmay remark that the race track itself 
still remains in 2 most deplorable conditiet 
That portion of the course from the six-fur- 
long post round to the turn into the straight 
beiny—after a shower of rain—nc thing more 
or less than a bog, and at present it is quite 
impossible to do any sort of tos: Tr 
of our most promising ) 

lamed_ themselyes| oy: 

nature of the grains 


THE 


wy horse can manage to get round the track 
without coming to grief in some way or an- 
other. What is our energetic Hon. Secretary 
thinking about? Where is the roller. 

The early bird of the track is yencrally 
Mr. A. C. Harper, who has The Canel, 
Witham, Silver King and a smart-looking 
little chestnut mare (13-2 class) in training, 
with a view to appropriating some of the good 
things of the meeting. The Camel is a 
wonderfully improved animal since I first. saw 
him on his arrival in the State, and I fully 
expect to see him saddle up for the coming 
struggle as one of the best conditioned horses 
on the track. He is a great raking fellow, 
and in spite of having rather shakey looking 
fore-legs and being rather a commoner in 
appearance, there is no doubt about his driving 
power behind the saddle, and I expect to see 
him—fit and well—make the best of them 
stretch their necks in the big events when the 
whips are cracking close to the winning-post. 
Witham will probably run for the Maiden 
Plate and the Roadsters’ Races. He is 
looking well, and just big enough to be fit by 
the time he is wanted. 

Our old friend Silver King is also a bit 
above himself in condition, but he is harder 
than he looks, and we all know what a game 
little horse he has always proved himself to 
be, and there is lots of time for his trainer to 
get any superfluous fat off him before the 
Races. The chestnut 13-2 mare is still rather 
green, but she is a nice mover on the track 
and is in good hands. I will know more 
about her by-and-bye. We were extremely 
sorry to see Mr. Baxendale’s new purchase, 
Hard Times, walk off the course a few days 
ayo dead Jame in front. He was coming on 
nicely under the able care of Mr. G. Cum 
and it is indeed unfortunate and dis 
to a trainer when a horse cripples himself 
in consequence of the disgraceful state of 
the training ground. Mr. Lake's roadster 
Rosy Morn is also lame. He sprained the 
muscles of the round bone in the near hind 
leg while doing a canter in company with 
Ruy Blas. Another victim to the wretched 
state of the course. I am glad to hear to-day 
that he is slightly better and his trainer hopes 

to have him out again in a few days. He is a 
promising looking colt, and if his pedigree 
(by Bright Cloud—a mare by Galtendon) is 
correct, there is no better bred horse in the 
State. Rosy Morn is under the care of 
Mr. Raymond, who has also in his charge 
Nimblefoot, Klang Gates, Cleopatra and a 
maiden horse which, I believe, belongs to one 
of our leading Chinese Towkays. With the 
exception of old Cleopatra—who loooks as if 
she had seen some rough times since the 
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day she romped home for the Merchants’ 
Plate at our first big meeting about two years 
ago—these horses all look fairly well,although, 
as remarked before, Klang Gates looks as if he 
is getting too much of it. He does not look 
so well now as he did some weeks ago and 
there still remains fully two months more 
before the day of the Races. Nimblefoot is an 
exceedingly good-looking horse—looks a 
gentleman all over—he has come from Singa- 
pore with rather an inglorivus record and 
has the reputation of being as unreliable as 
he is handsome. I have not yet seen him 
extended, so cannot say much about him, but 
by the way he does his half-pace work I 
should say he can race if he will only try. 
But unreliable horses, like unreliable people, 
are best left alone. I hope, however, that he 
will saddle up for the fray in a good temper 
and by racing kindly will vindicate his good 
looks. 

Our sporting Judge is now a most regular 
attendant on the track every day. He is 
riding and training his horse Ruy Blas 
himself. The old horse is looking and going 
as merry as a bell, and as this is his owner's 
first attempt at the glorious and uncertain 
game we wish him,as he deserves, all good luck. 
Ruy Blas is an honest old fellow that requires 
very little riding in a race, and has never yet 
been known to turn it up in the bitterness 
of the final struggle, but has always run 
his races right out to the end. If Mr. Kemp 
can manage to bring him to the post as well 
as he is now, I fully expect to have the 
pleasure of greeting him as the winner of one, 
at least, of the big races at the forthcoming 
meet. The Burmah griffins are all more or 
less in training. They are a very even 
lot and it will be extremely hard to spot 
the winner. One of the best appears to be 
Mr. M. A. Stonor’s Morwenna. I saw her 
run a half-mile trial a few mornings ago with 
two other griffins, the property of Messrs. 
Alexander and R. Meikle, respectively, and by 
the workmanlike way in which she drew out 
from the field at the finish I imagine she will 
take a lot of beating if ridden by a good man. 

Tam glad to see Mr. Berrington has put 
that consistent little performer Magyie into 
training. She is at present only doing slow 
work. TI expect to sce her again render a 
good account of herself. She is looking 
rather big, but that is a fault on the right 
side at this stage of the game. There is a 
rumour that Iolanthe the crack gulloway from 
Singapore will be a competitor in the 14.2 
and under class, but I do not know if it is 
true. I rather hope that she will not come, 
as it will be-almost impossible to handicap a 
mare of her-stainp-down to the level of the 
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yalloways at present in training in Kuala 
Lumpur, and a one-horse race will probably 
be the result. Talking of handicapping, I 
am glad to hear that the Committee have 
elected Messrs. Welman, Spooner and Douglas 
as handicappers for the meeting. The first- 
muned gentleman is one who has a thorough 
knowledge of the science and always takes 
the keenest interest in racing matters, and, 
when assisted by Messrs. Spooner and 
Douglas, we may be sure that the handicaps will 
he satisfactorily arranged. Mr. Welman has 
also kindly consented to act as Judge, so our 
sportsmen can have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that two at least of the most important 
positions during the meeting will be worthily 
filled. I hear that Mr. Abrams will be asked 
to act as Starter. 

Some of our racing men intended journey- 
ing over to Sungei Ujong to attend the Race 
Meeting which comes off there on the 2nd and 
8rd of January, but with the exceptionof 
Messrs. Cumming and Baxendale’s Timor 
pony, the Pink ’Un, none of our local horses 
will compete. I hear Mr. Hatchell is to 
represent: Selangor by riding the Pink ’Un 
in Sungei Ujony. I wish him every success. 

CENTADUR. 
Corrcccccccooocooooe: 


Correspondence. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed by our correspondents. | 


STILL FOR THE MALAY. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sir,—Your pardon for even yet a little 
more “caviare,” if Tmay be allowed a few 
concluding words. The writer of that able 
little paper on the subject of native education 
apparcutly  sugyested that it was a most 
desirable course to encourage the study of 
the English languaye amongst Malays. This 
induced me to write that, at. le for the 
present, the energies of the powers that be 
were perhaps better employed in a more 
thorough and sympathetic teaching of Malay 
itself. My words being “Let the Govern- 
nent face the question of the day before they 
touch the question of the future, and not rice 
versd.” The writer of the paper now hastens 
to explain he was referring mainly if not 
solely, to the future. And now I should have 
nothing more to say, were it not for the fact 
that he occupies another two columns on 
subjects not altogether relevant to the point 
at issue, and somewhat savouring of a per- 
sonal attack on myself. 

Taste is a matter of opinion. —“ Loval 
co-operation of Native Chiets ” are no doubt 
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very fine sounding words, but ask a Distrit 
Officer of some years’ standing what hi: 
opinion is on the subject. 

Comparisons are odious, for this reason (to 
say nothing of “ taste”) we must leave thr 
Sultan of Johore alone, I think. The children 
in our schools, however, will mostly 
peasants and fishermen like their father 
before them, not rulers of a semi-independen: 
State like Johore. Teaching Romanised Malay 
is quite another matter—no new teacher it 
engaged in our schools, I believe, whe 
cannot write Romanised Malay—here there 
is a distinct benefit, as many smaller posts 
in the Government Service are then open tv 
the scholars. It has often been said an 
Asiatic is capable of learning anything except 
“responsibility.” The higher posts will l« 
far better filled by Europeans. 

Why is “ classical” a cant term ? 
why did “ W. S.” use it ? 

The “tramp argument” won't hold water. 
as newspapers undoubtedly exert one of the 
strongest and most powerful of influences on 
the politics of the world. 

“W. S.” may consider “Malay for the 
Malays” acuriosity of literature, if it affords 
him any consolation to do so. I wonder wher 
the “curiosity ” comes in. 


If it is, 


The scanty collection of old wives’ tales may 
be the only Malay literature « W. 8." has ever 
seco. Can he read Malay literature’ May I 
advise you, my dear “ W.S.,” to get a Malay 
school ‘book, No.3 (from any school), and 
read in it about water-works, steamships, rail- 
ways, ete. A book, in fact, which gives the 
scholar some slight glance at the “ European 
discoveries" you allude to. These books, 
which are in use in your model Johore, I be- 
lieve, are just: what are wanted, only more of 
them, and I only hope the Government. will 
provide one or two additional ones of a similar 
kind (Romanised, if vou like). 

By-the-bye, if I desire to write “ merchant 
prince” T neither leave out the word “ mer- 
chant” nor spell prince with a capital (nor does 
the printer, I see). Apologising, Mr. Editor, 
for not having any poetry books handy. 

T have, ete., 
J.H.M. BR. 


STABLING ON THE RACECOURSE. 


To the Editor of the Sclangor Journal. 
S1r,—IJa reference to the forthcoming meet 
of the Selangor Gymkhana Club, which has 
been arranged to take place on the 25th and 
27th February next, will you kindly publish 
this letter Gu, syoroJyurnal, in the hope that 


\ 


~ brokendown heap 


* than anything else. 


THE 


it may wake up the members of the above- 
mentioned Club to the fact that, although 
there is only a short time left in which to 
make all arrangements in connection with 
the Races, nothing has, so far, been decided 


. about new stabiing on the racecourse. At 


present, the so-called stables are simply a 
disgrace to our Gymkhana Club. The 
of rotten ataps and 
cracked planks which is dignified by the 
name of stables is more a row of horse-traps 
Tf it happens to rain 
while horses ure working on the course, end 
the confiding trainer imayines that his horse 
will be sheltered while being rubbed down 
after the gallops, it generally ends in the 
quadruped in question being thoroughly 
washed by the leakage through the roof and 
sides of the stall, and eventually he is led 
home cold and shivering, and with every 
chance of picking up the various diseases inci- 
dental to the horse in training, varying from 
influenza to greasy-heel. If some improve- 
ments are not soon made in the paddock 
arrangements, we cannot blame our horse 
owners if they refuse to allow valuable horses 
to be taken to the course to be trained at all; 
and, as a probable consequence, it will fall to 
the lot of two or three inferior hacks to 
uphold the honour of Selangor on the day of 
the Races. Moreover, for the credit of our 
State, we ought to shew our visitors from 
Perak and elsewhere that we know how to 
treat properly, not only our own horses, but 
also those owned by people who are sporting 
enough to bring racehorses from a distance 
to measure strides with our local cracks. 
Tam, ete., 
Kooxapurra. 


THE HANDICAPPERS. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal, 

Srr,—-I hear that the Committee of the 
Gymkhana Club have selected three gentlemen 
to handicap the horses for them at the forth- 
coming Race Mecting, but I cannot think the 
selection a good one; for with one exception, 
none of these gentlemen have any real 
knowledge or experience of racing, and it is 
difficult to say why they have been selected. 

With the opportunity of securing the ser- 
vices of Mr. Abrams—who, without exception, 
has more experience of racing than anyone in 
the Straits Settlements, and who will have 
no interest whatever in the horses entered— 
as well as those of several other visitors and 
residents who do know something about horses 
and racing, and who take a genuine interest 
in it, 1 think that the Committee have made 
Lut a poor choice. L hope it is not a final one. 

LT have, etc, Bookie. 
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ARRIVALS. 
Dec. 10th, per s.s. Chow Phya from Singa- 
re: Messrs. Moll and Neubronner. 

Dee. llth, per s.s. Bun Watt Hin from 
Singapore: Mr. and Mrs. Struff and daughter. 

Dee. 11th, pers.s. Sappho from Singapore : 
Mrs. Birch, Messrs. Moore, Campbell, Lavino 
and Finlayson. 

Dee. 14th, per s.s. Hye Leong from Penang: 
Messrs. Neubronner and C. E. Spooner and 
Mrs. Chartres. 

Dee. 16th, per s.s. Malacca from Singapore : 
Messrs. Garland, Turner, Pemrose and Kemp. 

Dec. 18th, per s.s. Sappho from Singapore: 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray Campbell and Miss 
Niven. 

Dee. 21st, per s.s. Billiton from Singapore : 
Messrs. 8. Rae, C. A. Cooper, H. C. Holmes 
and Dabgliet. 

Dec. 21st, per s.s. Pegu from Penang: 
Messrs. Gordon and Sword. 

Dec. 23rd, per s.s. Malacea from Singa- 
pore: Mrs. Baker, Miss Whittaker, Mr. and 
Mrs. McClymont. 

DEPARTURES. 

Dee. 13th, per s.s. Sappho to Singapore : 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rae, Mrs. Labrooy and family, Messrs. 
Finlayson and Lavino. 

Dee. 16th, per 8.8. Amherst to Singapore : 
Mr. Moor. 

Dee. 16th, per 8.8. Malacca to Singapore: 
Mr. H. C. Holme 

Dec. 19th, per s.s. Ban Watt Hin to Singa- 
pore: Mr. Schutte. 

Dee. 19th, per sis. Chow Phya from Singa- 
pore: Mr. Neubronner. 

Dec. 20th, per s.8. Sappho to Singapore : 
Mr. Parrish. 
nd, per ss. Billiton to Singapore: 
Sword A. Cooper and C. Johns, 


MARRIAG 

LER nkuGaGRN—Toussa 
Christ Church, Jaffna, lon, Gerald H. Leem- 
bruggen to Helena Matilda, daughter of the late 
John Toussaint, Esq., Merchant, Jaffna, 

Lirtns—Scugoper—On December 13, at St. 
George’s Church, Penang, W. M. Littlo, m.p., to 
Marie Elisabeth, third daughter of Major 
Hermann Schréder, 19th Dragoons. 


—On December 8, at 


NOTICE. 

LL communications with regard to adver- 

tisements, subscription to the Journat, 

ete, should be addressed to M. T. Jacobs, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Subscribers to Vol. I. are requested to 
forward the amount of their subscription, 
85, to M. T. Jacobs, Kuala Lumpur. 
very necessary that all subscriptions sbould 
be paid at once. 


It is” 


THE 


SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 


Orders for the Month of January, 1893. 
Figemen on Dury. 
Week ending Dec. 81st... Fireman Charter 


35 Jan. 8th.. » MacGregor 
a a ibthen se of Askey, J. 

ih » 22nd... , Maartensz 
ie » 29th...  ,, Cormac 

ss Feb. 5th... ., Lott 


Firemen are reminded of Regulation 17 as 

regards their turn of duty for the week. 
DRILLS. 

Wet drill in undress caps, Friday, 24th January, 
at the Station, at 5.15 p.m. All members are re- 
quested to attend. 

MEETING. 

The Committce of Management mect in the 
Secretary’s Office, the Selangor Club, at 6 P.m., on 
T ‘uesday, 14th January, 1803. The members are 
the Officers, and Firemen Lott, Buchanan, Cormac 
and Maartensz. 


N.B.—Gentlemen wishing to join the Brigade 
should communicate with the Honorary Secretary. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH OF ST. MARY 
THE VIRGIN. 


AM. 

00 rm. with short Sermon. 
Orem. on Fridays. 
. 6.00 rm. on Thursdays at the 
Parsonage. 


Cheir Practice 
Bible Class 


Sundays—- 

On all Sundays but Ist Sunday in the month : 

S.— a.m, Matins, Sermon, and Celebration of 

Holy Communion. 

9.30 Am. Children’s Service. 

5.-— Pat. Evensong and Sermon, 
On Ist Sunday in the month: 
7.30 at. Celebration of Holy Communion. 


hildren’s Ser 
nsone at Kuala Lumpur, 
3.— p.m. Evensong and Sermon at Klang, 
Frank W. Haines, 3.a., Chaplain. 
BE. W. Birch 1 


ALR. Venning 9 Churchwardens. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
(Roman Catholic.) 
Vicar, The Rev. Charles Letessier, M. App. 
Hony Mass :— 
Sundays ne hie ae BS AM. 
(Sermons in English and in Chincae) 
Week Days .. 6.30 At. 
When thero is a Feast oe TAM, 
Every day “ Instructions” for the converts ut 
the Mission House. 
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THE SELANGOR JOURNAL: 


JOTTINGS PAST AND PRESENT. 
Bee ges ee 
Published Fortnightly. 


Annual Subscription on we 8 5.00 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Quarter column and under— 
First insertion... es eae 
Subsequent insertion, each ceee se 02S 


Over a quarter and under half a column— 
First insertion 5 3s Ljn 
Subsequent insertion, each’ » 050 


Over half a column and up to a whok 


column— 
First insertion ie we SDS 
Subsequent insertion, each . » Lew 


Double the above rates across the page. 
Special Ter Terms for Twelve Months. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


To | Miles. 


REMARKS. 
ee ee eee seat 
Pudoh | 1} | Cart Road 
ll | Do. 
by Do. 
18} | Bridle-path, 
Semenyih 214 | Cart Road, P. 


Beranang 


28 Bridle-path, P.S. 
8. 


Scremlan, Sungei Ujong 43 P. 
Ampang ... i Cart Road 

Batu Village { Do. P.S. 
Batu Caves Do. 

Rawany ... { Do. Ps. 
Serendah ... ‘i Do. P.s. 
Batang Yam Do. P.5. 
Knala Kubu Do, P.S. 
Sangka Dua Bridle-path, P.8. 
Tras, Pahang Do. 

Raub do, Do. 


Kalumpanyz tet 
Tanjony-Malin, | “Ulu 
Bernam a we | OF Do. 


Cart Road, P.3. 
P.S. 


Saddle Ponies, Gharrics, and Bullock Carts ean 
be obtained at the Central Police Station, Kuala 
Lumpur; and, as a rule, at Chi and Kajang. 
Gharrices can be obtained at Batu Village, and Ponies 
and Bullock Carts at Rawany and Kuala Kubu. 

TABLE OF HACKNEY CARRIAGE 

FARES. 
Hire for a day of cight hours... 2 82.00 
Within Town Limits, per mile or part of amilo 0.15 


Beyond Town Limits, per mile U.20 
For every hour's detention ou 
For every day of detention (24 hours) 150 


Whena age is taken to and from any place 
over ten miles distant, no extra charge shall be 
made for detention, provided the return journey is 
made on the same day as the journey out, or on the 
following i! 


9 sa 
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Potes and Netws. 


Ovr new Resident, Mr. W. H. Treacher, 
c.M.G., arrived in Kuala Lumpur on Wednes- 
day morning, accompanied by Mrs. Treacher. 
Mr. Birch, at the head of a large assembly 
representing the various communities of 
Kuala Lumpur, welcomed them on their 
arrival. On Thursday afternoon Mr. and 
Mrs. Treacher held a reception at the Resi- 
dency; it was largely attended, Mr. Birch 
being fully occupied in making the introduc- 
tions, 


Tue air has been laden with good wishes 
during the past week: wishes, on the one 
hand, for the happiness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Birch; and, on the other, for the continuance 
of that prosperity which has been so marked 
a feature of Selangor. The first event in the 
nature of a “send off” was a Farewell 
Concert at the Selangor Club on Saturday 
night,the 7th. This, at least, is the description 
given on the cards issued by the Committee ; 
but the term “ Variety Entertainment” would 
have described it better. After some songs 
and a solo on the violin, someone sugyested 
a dance, and the way in which the tables and 
chairs disappeared from the room was magi- 
cal. The dancing being over and the ladies 
having retired, a Smoking Concert, with Mr. 
A. R. Venning as Chairman, was the next item, 
and a very enjoyable one too. This was fol- 
lowed by some speechifying, and Mr. Venning 
gave expression to the thoughts of all present 
when he referred to the good time we had en- 
joyed during the past eight months, and the 
hospitality and friendship Mr. and Mrs. Birch 
had shewn to all during their stay in Selangor. 
Mr. Birch, in the course of his reply, said 
how much be felt himself at one with the 
perk of Selangor, and how sorry he was to 

leave them: and if ever that duty which now 
took him away should bring him back, he 


would joyfully obey its call. And so this 
part of the programme came to an end; but 
80 loth were some of the company to leave, 
that even around the bar on the Verandah 
some simple, touching old ballads were sung 
and listened to with much enjoyment. 

On Tuesday morning, at 7 a.m., the Kuala 
Lumpur Public Garden was the scene of yet 
another farewell function ; the occasion being 
the planting of a tree by Mrs. Birch. A num- 
ber of the European community were there 
to assist by their presence. Our reporter 
arrived too late on the occasion to enable us 
to give any account of the ceremony or the 
speeches. The only information he has 
attempted to afford is the name of the tree, 
which, without further corroboration, we for- 
bear to print: he assures us it is a high-caste 
tree and hasn’t a common or garden name. 
On the next occurrence of a similar nature we 
shall solicit the services of a well-known 
obliging Medico, who has a great taste for 
botany. 


Later in the day, Mrs. Birch and family 
left Kuala Lumpur en route for Perak, ac- 
companied by several friends as far as Klang. 
It is needless for us to say that the good 
wishes of all went with her. 


On Wednesday night a dinner in honour of 
Mr. Birch was given by the Captain China, 
Towkay Lok Yew and Tambusamy Pillai, on 
behalf of the Chinese and Tamil communities 
of Kuala Lumpur. The dinner was held at the 
Captain China’s Garden-house in High Street, 
and although that house, as the Captian China 
remarked in his speech, had been the scene 
of many banquets, he did not remember a 
dinner that in any way eclipsed the one held 
there that night. The catables, the drinkables 
and the smokeables were only outvied by the 
speechables ; but in justice to the hosts of the 
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evening it must be adinitted that the abund- 
ance of the former gave a brilliancy and a zest 
to the latter. We wish we could give all those 
speeches, aud tell how the health of Mr. and 
Mrs. Birch, and even that of “ Pat,” was drunk 
with enthusiasm; how Mr. Birch responded 
in “ suitable terms”; how Mr. Ridges, for the 
henefit of some of the yivers of the bauquet, 
repeated the speech of the Acting Resident in 
Chinese ; how the hosts, the mercantile com- 
munity, the “visitor,” and the gentleman who 
has done so much to beautify Kuala Lumpur, 
were toasted and how they respouded; and 
how success to the Selangor Journal was drunk. 
To give an account of all this is beyond 
us: but we can call attention to the gallant 
manner in which a certain gentleman wrestled 
with a lamp that threatened a contlagration-— 
he is not at all to blame because he did not 
understand the working of that lamp. In 
this connection, too, we should like to draw 
attention to the coolness of the Captain, 
8. F.B., who witnessed calmly the ignition 
of several paper lanterns, and did not 
order a rocket to be fired or the lately ac- 
yuired horses to be “put to.” Aud then 
there were songs and choruses: one of these 
Was very fine, It happened that a gentleman 
knew the air of an old Harrow School sony, but 
couldu’t remember the words, while another 
gentleman, who was letter perfect, was no great 
shakes asa vocalist; it was arranged, hew- 
ever, that the man with a memory should 
recite while the wan with a voice warbled: 
unfortunately, this unique entertainment did 
not get bevond the first verse. Alas ! every 
evening, however brimful of enjoyment, 
comes to an end, and “Auld lang syne” and 
“God Save the Queen,” both given with a 
power that was simply appalling, and cheers 
for the hosts, brought to a close a night that 
will be lung remembered in Kuala Lumpur. 


On Friday afternoon, at about half-past 
four, Mr. Birch left the Kuala Lumpur Station. 
The simplest way of saying who was there to 
see him eff would be to tell: who was not 
there: and yet this requires some thought, 
for it isa pretty safe assertion to say that 
nearly everyone was present to wish him 
* Good-by.” Mr. Treacher called tor three 
cheers for Mr. Birch, and a hearty shout was 
given as the train steamed out of the station. 


We are very glad to welcome Mr. F. G. 
West back to the State. He is a picture of 
health, and will, we hope, with the renewed 
energy and vigour that: his trip to Europe 
has imparted, again assist with his presence 
and advice the social institutions of Kuala 
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Lumpur. It is said that his experiences du. 
ing his holiday have been many and va 
we beg to assure him that we shall be ha 
to place a few columns of the Journal ath. 
disposal. 


Mr. A. Syevt, on leaving the reception a 
the Residency on Thursday evening, m: 
with an accident by the overturning of th: 
gharry in which he was riding. Upon extr- 
eating Mr. Snell from the vehicle, whici 
almost turned a somersault and was lyin: 
with the wheels in the air, it was found tha: 
his right forearm was broken. Dr. Welch 
was quickly on the spot and made the injured 
arm as comfortable as possible until it could 
be properly set. Mr. Snell’s brother, whe 
was also in the gharry, came off with 3 
few bruises. We congratulate them both on 
the accident not haying had a more serious 
termination. 


WE regret to note that after a heavy shower 
of rain on the 10th instant the Residencs 
Surgeon’s stables fell in and buried a black 
horse, Cyclops, underneath several heavy 
beams. These were removed with some diffi- 
culty, but it was found that the horse could 
not get up, and accordingly it had to be shot. 
Cyclops was a well-known horse in Singapore 
and the Native States. Foruerly owned by 
Mr. Sugden, he was brought to Sungei Ujenz 
by Dr. Travers, where, besides doing good 
service as a trapper, he won the “ Resident's 
Cup” in 1890. In Selangor his only appear- 
ance on the racecourse was as a tent-peceer, 
Dr. Travers winning the prize on him in the 
Spring Meeting of 189], It is now three 
years ago since these stables were considered 
unsafe, and it is very fortunate that the delay 
in erecting new ones did not result in a more 
serious loss of life. 


“District Excrvecr ” sends us the follow- 
ing interesting notes: “In glancing at the 
State map of Selangor it will be seen that near- 
ly the whole of the Kuala Selangor District 
and part of the Ulu—bounded north and south 
by the Bernam and Selangor Rivers and on 
the cast and west by the coast line aud the 
northward bend of the latter river —is_ to all 
intents and purposes a blank, and no accurate 
information is) obtainable to its nature. 
Through this hitherto unexplored country a 
pathway or trace is now being cut. It runs ina 
straight line from Batang Berjuntai on the 
Rawang road in the direction of K. Sempang 
on thy Bernam River, and the result will be 
mit the difficulties of the work to 
sant with jungle travelling will 
be ardent ' varts of the trace it 


| 


| 
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has taken six men to cut through less than a 
mile a day. All the supplies for the working 
party have to be purchased in Kuala Sclangor 
and passed up the trace, and as the Bernam 
River is approached the difficulty of keeping 
up the commissariat is proportionately in- 
creased. To do the work special coolics from 
Kalumpong have been employed, as neither 
Selangor Malays nor Javenese are considered 
capable of undergoing the hardships entailed 
by work of this description. The source of the 
Sungei Tinggi was struck at the 15th mile, 
and beyond this point high ground has been 
met extending to the 22nd mile. It is probable 
that the Bernam River has been reached ere 
this, and the trace completed.” 


We are very glad to hear of the scheme for 
building a suitable residence or “ Istana” for 
HLH. the Sultan at Kuala Lumpur. We hear 
on good authority that PenghuluSheikh Abdul 
Mohit of Klang has drawn up a draft plan 
from a sketch by H.H. the Raja Muda, and 
that this plan is being considered by the Gov- 
ernment. Its main feature is the erection of 
sume five or six separate buildings, within a 
fort or walled enclosure. Entering by the front 
yates and crossing the court-vard or halaman, 
the centre of which would be occupied by a 
flag-staff, the visitor would sce straight in 
front of him the Sultan’s quarters. At the 
back of these, and connected by a covered 
passage, would be the women’s apartments 
and other offices; and standing yet further 
back, in a separate building, the quarters of 
the “ Orang Kabaniakkan ” or commoner sort. 
Right and left again of the Sultan’s quarters, 
would be separate apartments for (1) Rajas, 
(2) the sons of Rajas, (3) the smaller chiefs, 
and (4) accommodation for H.H. the Sultan’s 
European visitors. 


“Potone” sends us the folowing note: 
“Since w riting the account of ‘An Out-Station 
Mystery,’ I have received information which 
will I feel sure be appreciated by those of 
your readers who do not deny the existence 
of a phenomenon merely because they are un- 
able to explain it. This information—which 
comes from a thoroughly trustworthy source 
—is to the effect that ‘the lee of the hill’ re- 
ferred to, under which the house was built, had 
in former days been a Malay burying-ground. 
This will account, perhaps, for the ‘ church- 
yard’ impressions which I myself experienced 
and recorded, although I was at the time 
ignorant of the fact.” 


WE beg to acknowledee the receipt of cor- 
respondence signed ‘An Outsider,” which 
we regret to say that we are at present unable 
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to publish as our contributor has omitted to 
guarantee it as usual by sending his name 
under cover to the Editors. If “An Out- 
sider” will kindly turn to an earlier issue of 
the Journal he Will find a reminder to this 
effect, which was inserted upon a similar 
occasion. 


WE feel we ought to apologise to our 
readers for the lengthy correspondence which 
has appeared under various headings, but 
originally started about Malay Education. 
From the general tone of the last few letters 
we cordially endorse the suggestion contained 
in the last paragraph of the letter appearing 
in this issue. 


“Centaur” in his Training Notes promises 
to gives some “tips” for the winners of the 
forthcoming Races. We hope that many of 
our subscribers will not wait to realise on 
these “tips” before sending in the amount of 
their subscription to the Journal, which, vide 
a notice in another part of this paper, should 
be forwarded at once. 


A meeting of the Selangor Scientific Society 
will be held at the School Raja, Jalan 
on Tuesday, the 7th instant, at 9 p.m., at 
which Mr, Skeat will read a paper on Javanese 
Folk-lore. 


A meeting will be held at the Sclangor 
Club on Saturday, the 21st inst., at 6 p.m., 
to consider the advisability of forming a Golf 
Club in Kuala Lumpur. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

coccccccccccoccoooce 

NEW YEAR'S DAY IN RAWANG. 
FotLow1na the good example set by Kuala 
Kubu, some very successful Native Sports 
were held in Rawang on the first day of the 
New Year. 

For the first time Dr. Braddon’s famous 
race track was utilised for the enjoyment of 
the community at large, and had it not been 
for the “obstacles” on the course one might 
have imagined an impromptu race meeting 
was going on. Of the prize money nearly 390 
was subscribed amongst the Chinese, whose 
liberality on such occasions has become pro- 
verbial. 

As usual the police were the principal 
performers, but beyond some very fair high 
junping did little to break records. 

The tug-of-war between Sikhs and Chinese 
was productive of the wildest excitement. The 
Sikhs seemed to think the Sports had heen 
got up entirely for this event, whilst the 
starters had theogrentest difficulty tu mad: 
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the Chinese understand only eight could pull 
at a time. 


The first time the Sikhs (wearing boots) 
were the victors, but the Chinese making 
such a hubbub about the “ boots,” conclusions 
were again tried, both sides having bare feet. 
As the Chinese gradually pulled the Sikhs 
over, the uproar and excitement was terrific; 
but when, with clenched teeth and a death- 
or-glory expression on their faces, the Sikhs 
recovered and slowly but surely repeated their 
previous victory, the excitement knew no 
bounds. 


Another of the most popular events was 
the rush and scramble for a liberated pig. 
About 15 Chinamen formed a scrimmage and 
would probably have fought and struggled 
for several hours amongst themselves for poor 
piggy, but as a free fight had not been 
entered as an event in the programme, the 
outside members of the “scrum” had to be 
removed and piggy given to the three 
claimants who had the best hold of him. 
And oh! how pleased these three men were. 


After dinner at the Mayistrate’s the Euro- 
peans were treated to the usual Malacca 
dances by some of the youth of Rawang, 
previous to, which, however, one gentleman 
was “chaired and besprinkled,” a form of 
entertainment he apparently objected to. 


Peeoceveccoooovooooe 


THE YEAR THAT’S AWA. 


Sevancor has suffered little, if at all. from 
the changes of dynasty that have befallen it 
during 1892, though these have been frequent. 
The departure of Mr. Maxwell on the 19th 
of March, to take up the appointment of 
Colonial Secretary, left the State without a 
head till the arrival of Mr. Penney at the 
beginning of April. The stay of the 
latter was short, he being compelled by ill- 
health to return to Europe after but three 
weeks of office. Another short interregnum 
preceded the arrival of Mr. E. W. Birch, who 
acted as Resident from the 8th of May, 
till within the last few days. 


Notwithstanding the fact that Pahang dis- 
turbances have engrossed the attention of the 
Government during the year, progress has 
been uninterrupted. The total estimated 
revenue, $1,946,755—a sum considerably in 
advance of anything previously realised— 
has been exceeded by at Ieast $100,000 ; and 
certain Farms have been relet at such 
increased rates as to justify an estimate 
of two millions and a quarter for the coming 
year. 
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The duty on exported tin has contributed 
over $800,000, the Railway receipts have ex- 
ceeded $360,000, and the estimate for land 
revenue (846,750) has been almost doubled. 
This financial improvement has enabled 
Selangor to enjoy the sweet exercise of charity, 
by relieving the Colony to the amount of a 
quarter of million dollars of the burden of loans 
contracted by the Sister States of Sungei Ujong 
and Pahang. The excess of land revenue is 
significant, as being the first fruits of the 
land system introduced in 1891; and Selan- 
gor has been fortunate at this juncture in 
finding itself under the control of an officer 
who, by his long experience of local land 
questions, must be considered uliarly | 
qualified to surmount the difficulties and 
adjust the confusion incidental to the intro- 
duction of a new code. 


Increase of mining activity may be gauged 
by the excess of revenue derived from duty 
on exported tin above referred to; and by 
the large sums paid for mining rights in the 
few instances where those rights have been 
put up to public auction. 


The soil of the country continues to find 
favour in the eyes of European coffee plant- 
ers, though their selections are at present 
confined to the Kuala Lumpur District, | 
where there are now 11 such plantations | 
owned by Europeans. About 2,500 acres in 
all of new land have been taken up for the ! 
purpose of coffee planting, while cultivation 
has been greatly extended onall the previously! 
existing estates. 


In the town of Kuala Lumpur the Sanitary | 
Board has made its presence felt in many 
ways, notably by clearing and cementing the 
verandah foot-ways of the principal streets. 
This body is now self supporting, and the 
state of the town speaks volumes for its 
usefulness ; while the Town Market, with its 
spacious and well-kept surroundings, will bear 
favourable comparison with any market 
in the Peninsula. 


In place of the unsightly village of Pudob, 
which was almost entirely destroyed by fire 
early in the year, we have rows of brick 
houses, of a uniform pattern, and side-walk, 
facing a broad thoroughfare, with a complete 
drainage system. The town of Rawang, 8 
considerable portion of which met with a 
similar fate just twelve months ago, has risen 
from its ashes with remarkable celerity, 
as a mining centre, is busier than. 
Signs of development are appai 
districts ; principally in Serendah 
Kubu. 
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His Highness the Sultan, who visited 
Kuala Lumpur for three weeks in November, 
has eelected a site in the capital of his State 
for an Istana, in which to spend his declin- 
ing years, 


Public works progress apace. The esti- 
mated expenditure for 1893 under this head 
amounts to nearly one third of the total 
estimated revenue of the State. Among 
other works now in hand are the Waterworks, 
for the supply of Kuala Lumpur town ; a new 
road to Bentong, by which an important line 
of communication will be established and 
much valuable land opened up; and a new 
Gaol at Kuala Lumpur, which bids fair to be 
second to none in the luxury of its appoint- 
ments. 


Increased traffic on the main line has con- 
tributed largely to make up the loss occasioned 
to the Railway Department by the great delay 
in the completion of the extension to Rawang ; 
which was, however, formally declared 
open to traffic by H.E. the Governor on the 
7th of November last, the event being signa- 
lised by a general holiday. The new Pussen- 
ger Station at Kuala Lumpur was also opened 
by His Excellency at the same time, and a 
departmentally-coustructed branch line of 
railway from it to Pudoh, now nearly com- 
pleted, is destined to be continued through 
the tin-fields of Sungei Besi, which contains 
a mining population approximating to 15,000 
men. The connection of the present terminus 
at Klang with the undoubtedly fine port of 
Kuala Klang is under consideration, and 
should the efforts now being made to discover 
a feasible pass for a line into Pahang prove 
successful, the wealth of the interior of the 
Peninsula will find its outlet along the Selan- 
gor Government Railway. 


Matters postal and telegraphic have kept 
pace with the general march onward: the 
business of the former has largely increased, 
and sixty miles of the latter mode of commu- 
nication have been constructed during the year. 
A Government Savings Bank in connection 
with this Department would be a boon to 
many ; and when the time comes to look back 
on the events of 1893, we hope to be able to 
chronicle its establishment. 


Among the Regulations passed by the 
State Council in 1892, eleven in all, we may 
specially mention the“ Labour Contracts,” 
which makes the law clear on many hitherto 
vague points as between master and man; 
a Regulation for enforcing vaccination and 
another for the registration of births and 
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deaths, Rules under the “ Land Code, 1891,” 
as well as under the “ Harbours Regulation, 
1890,” were also issued. A revised edition of 
the laws of the State, 1877-1889, has been 
prepared by Mr. C. Kemp, the District Magis- 
trate for Kuala Lumpur. 


Turning from these more serious topics— 
on the success and progress of which, how- 
ever, all else depends—we can fairly claim a 
good innings for sport and pastime in this 
State in 1892. In the cursory glance back that 
we are taking we note that the Gymkhana 
Club held a very successful meeting in April. 
The large attendance at those races, shewed 
how necessary it was to provide better ac- 
commodation for visitors ; and Government, 
being approached on the point, undertook 
the erection of a Grand Stand ata cost of 
$3,500, which will be rented by the Gym- 
khana Club. It is a handsome and com- 
modious structure, and one can view the 
races or take shelter from a squall unassailed 
by those fears of a collapse that always ac- 
companied a rush to the old atap-roofed 
building. In another direction, too, Govern- 
ment came to the assistance of this Club, by 
voting a sum of $1,000 to improve the track, 
and the Committee are working hard to make 
the course all that it should be. 


Our cricketers have shewn much energy. 
Of two important matches one went each way: 
that with Perak being lost after a very hard 
and even fight, while a decisive victory was 
gained in the match against the 58th Regi- 
ment. The planters have done well in this 
line of sport, and we all regret that in their 
recent match with Sungei Ujong they did 
not meet with the success they had when 
playing against the Club Eleven. Football, 
both Association and Rugby Union, has 
proved a popular form of sport, many well- 
contested games having been played during 
the year. No outside matches have been 
played, but the Selangor team is reputed to 
be keen to try its strength at the game, under 
either Rules. The Selangor Rifle Association, 
which may almost be called an institution of 
1892, has provided a form of amusement 
appreciated by many. Two matches have 
been shot, in both of which the home team 
was beaten; British North Borneo and 
H.M.S. Plover both proving too strong for 
our men. Selangor, shooting against the 
former in wet, squally weather, were beaten 
by 45 only; while their match with the latter 
was even closer, the ship’s team being vic- 
torious by 10 points. During 1892 yolf has 
only been talked about, but it is anticipated 
that a Club will be formed in the immediate 
future, (( Fromothe number of bicycles thut 
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are now met with on the roads, it would seem 
safe to predict the same in the matter of a 
Cycling Club. 

We are unable to say how near to an accom- 
plished fact is the Selangor Planters’ Associa- 
tion. Buta meeting was held in December 
last, to consider its formation. 


One of the events of the past year was the 
celebration of the Queen’s Birthday in Kuala 
Lumpur. The sports that were held on this 
occasion were declared by “the oldest: inhabi- 
tant” to eclipse anything of the kind pre- 
viously attempted. A programme, embracing 
“all sorts and conditions” of sports, was car- 
ried out in a way which gave general satisfac- 
tion; and at the Tiffin held at the Selangor 
Club the usual loyal toast of the day was given 
by Mr. E. W. Birch, and responded to by more 
than three times three. 


The two social Clubs of Kuala Lumpur 
have each flourished, and provided entertain- 
ments of various kinds. The Lake Club is 
shortly to he enlarged, the present accommo- 
dation being insufficient for the number of 
its members. The Selangor Club finds itself 
at the beginning of 1893 in a vastly different 
state to that in which it was placed at the 
opening of the previous year, as will be seen 
by reference to an article printed in our third 
number. Many things have tended to this 
end, but the most important factor has been 
the energy shewn by the indefatigable Hon, 
See., Mr. H. Hiittenbach. 

The Gardens and Lake are the admiration 
of our numerous visitors, and the improve- 
ments that are still going on bear witness to 
the care and attention that Mr. Venning 
devotes to the upkeep of this charming spot. 


A Selangor Scientifie Society, with Dr. 
Welch as its President, was started late in 
the year; one meeting has been held, at 
which the President's Inaugural Address was 
read; and the original list of members is 
being augmented. We wish it every success, 

The Hot Springs at Dusun Tua are now 
available, a pretty Bungalow having been 
opened there, and spacious baths, with water 
from the springs laid on, erected. 


The past vear has been remarkable for an 
influx of visitors, who have been unanimous 
in their praise of the natural beauties of the 
place: our Lake and our Caves are hard to 
beat. The hospitality of the Residency has 
a fame spread far and wide. 

We may, as a concluding remark, refer to 
one other thing that the past year is re- 
sponsible for, and that is the birth of the 
SELANGOR JOURNAL, 
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SUNGEI UJONG EN FETE. 


Tue recent festivities in Sungei Ujong were 
witnessed by many Selangor folk, and ar 
pronounced to have been an unmixed success. 
The Planters’ Eleven arrived on the morning 
of Friday, the 30th of December, and cricket 
was commenced at 2.30. It was the fint 
match played on the Seremban ground, which 
bids fair to afford a good pitch later on. 
Dunman won the toss for the home team and 
elected to bat. Despite numerous bowling 
changes 162 runs were made before Sunwi 
Ujong was disposed of. Captain MeKenzie 
was top scorer with 52, and was ably supported 
by Petherbridge (36), Vane (23) and Estropp 
The match was continned on Saturday, and 
the Planters replied with 96, of which 
C. Glassford notched 44 runs and Dougal 16. 

Sungei Ujong then made 85 for 6 wickets. 
and declared their innings at an end; the 
runs being made by Dunman (21), Trotter 
(21) and Estropp (19). Dougal then sent in 
his men, but their efforts were unavailing az 
time was ayainst them. 

Thus the match ended in a draw in favour 
of Sungei Ujong, . although “ our Mae” has 
heen saying ever since that the Planters might 
have won. 

On Saturday evening a great stir at the 
Seremban Railway Station and the sounds 
of a brass hand announced the arrival of 
the 2nd detachment from Selangor, cou- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. Birch and Miss Niven. 
Mrs. Spoon: er, Captain and Mrs. Svers, Mr 
Stafford and Dr. Travers. After much hand- 
shaking and sorting of guests, everyone drove 
off in every conceivable vehicle, and after a 
hurried dinner a move was made to the house 
of Mr, and Mrs. Caldicott, where an enjoyable 
dance was kept up till the New Year hal 
been Usher-ed in, 

A shooting party was arranged for Sunday. 
and six guns went out with the inevitable 
result that every one who had a shot missed, 
except a Sikh Sergeant who shot a young 
hind. 

Church on Sunday afternoon was the nest 
item,and the Mak Chaplain (Mr. Dunker- 
ley). assisted by Captain McKenzie, conducte! 
the Service. 

Monday morning saw the lotteries in full 
swing at the Club, There were five sets of 
lottery sheets and they all filled with 5! 
tickets each. Respectable totals were then 
arrived at and every noble owner proudly 
claimed his half share. At 2.30 p.m. the 
Racecourse road presented the appearance of 
the road to Epsom, with much more variet! 
of colour and less dust. The Sungei Ujeas 
vehicles (werecagain much en évidence, bat 
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only two accidents happened. The Race- 
course is a left-handed course, 1 mile and 88 
yards long, with the easiest possible curves 
and a good straight run in. It is, even now 
in its infancy, one of the best courses in the 
Peninsula, and will with care and the judicious 
pd ieee of money develop into a really first- 
class track, The stables provided are excellent 
in style, being covered in, roomy and well 
ventilated. Selangor, please copy. The totali- 
sator, worked on a new system, was owing to 
the ingeninty of Dr. Braddon and the in- 
dustry of Mr. Vane an unqualified success : 
we hope to sce it worked on the same 
lines at our Gymkhana Meeting next month. 
The Judges’ box puts ours to shame, and is 
both roomy and comfortable. The idea of 
closing: the totalisator by the Judge waving 
a flag as soon as the horses started worked 
very smoothly. In the Grand Stand, alone, 
Sungei Ujong is not yet up to the mark; but 
this is a matter which can only be remedied 
by money, and we would venture to suggest 
that if the energetic Honor: Secretary, 
Dr. Braddon, will invite subscriptions from 
the other Turf Clubs of the Peninsula and 
from outside turfites, his appeal will no doubt 
be responded to, as the great success which 
the Sungei Ujong Gymkhana Club has al- 
ready attained deserves every encouragement. 
The arrangements were in the hands of the 
following yeutlemen :— 

Commitiee :—-Messrs. W. F. B. Paul, W. 
Dunman, W. J. Coates, L. W. Money, Arthur 
Keyser, V. R. Wickwar, and W. L. Braddon. 

Judge :—Mr. W. F. B. Paul, 

‘Time Keeper :—Mr. Arthur Keyser. 

Handicappers :—Messrs. W. Dunman, W. 
J. Coates, and W. W. Douglas. 

Starter :—Mr. H. Brett. 

Clerk of the Course:—Mr. W. W. Douglas. 

Clerks of the Scales :—Messrs. J. W. Gunn, 
and G. J. Penny. 

Paddock :—Messrs. L. W. Moncey and 
V. R. Wickwar, 

Grand Stand:—Messrs. H. W. Bathurst 
and J. W. Boyd. 

Hon. Sec.:—Mr. W. Leonard Braddon. 


Mr. Birch assisted as a Judge and Handi- 
capper. 


The races commenced at 8.30 and were as 
under :— 

1.—Handieap for Ponies 12.3 and under. 
lags five furlongs. Value, $50. Entrance, 


ir. Caldicott’s 


Mi Mascotte wD 1 

Memenidicotl's. . Mascotte... 11.7... Dumman 
Tax ee Pink Un 104... Hatchell 2 

Dr, Rraddon's J Huckaback .. 9A... Owner 8 


Seven ran, Easy win, Time 1,30, 
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2.—Handicap for Ponies 13.3 and under. 
Distance, six furlongs. Value, $50. Entrance, 


. Lady Eva .. Owner 1 


Phi? : [Hatehell 2 
| Soldier Boy. 105 2.) Duman 3 


Three ran, Lady Eva romped in. Time 1.32. 


8.—Handicap for Horses. Distance, R. C. 
Value, $50. Entrance, $5. 


ae 
10. 


Mr, Keyser's... . Blinkbonay... 1.5... Dunman 1 
Dr. Braddor « SMorgiana ... 10. . Owner 2 
Mr. Dourlas’ .. . Prospect . 10% ... Hatehell 3 


Three ran. Easy win. Time 2.16. 


4.—Quarter-Mile Scurry. A Distance 
Handicap for all Horses. To win the best of 
three heats of a quarter of a mile each with- 
out dismounting. Catch weights. Owners 
Value, $30. Entrance, $3. 
Morivcnna stuart 150 yds. 


Lady Eva 805 
Thecbau 20, 


Own 1 
‘ 
Own 


Eight ran. The first heat was won, after 
a splendid struggle in which six animals 
passed the post ina bunch, by Mr. Wickwar 
on Theebau, Morwenna being second and Mr. 
Douglas’ Bubble third. In the second heat, 
after a fresh handicap, Morwenna was v! 
torious by three lengths, Dr. Braddon being 
well up with Morgiana, Bubble again third. In 
the third heat Lady Eva won after a good race 
with Phil (Mr. Hatchell up), and the ill-fated 
Bubble was flogged into third place for the 
third tine. The final was confined to the three 
heat winners and ended as given above. The 
roping and general misconduct of riders and 
officials would have done credit to any 
English mecting. 


5.—Bare-Backed Race for Ponies 12.3 and 
under. Catch weights. Distance, half a mile. 
To turn round a post at the quarter mile, and 
back again. Value, $25. Entrance, $2. Post 
Entries. 


The bare-backed race was a w.o. for Mr. 
Hatchell, whorode a splendid race and rounded 
the post at racing pace coming in an easy 
first, the others nowhere. Mr. Bathurst. 
disappeared altogether, and the way in which 
Dr. Braddon was sent back to go round the 
course a second time after he had come in on 
Unele Abrams holding on to the tail and mane 
of that quadruped, will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. 


The Selangor Band discoursed sweet music 
and was much admired, and the arrangement 
by which drinks were served out only to those 
who had purchased tickets previously at $3 
per dozen was admirable, for every man had 
a bundle of tickets and there was ne chit 
signing, . 

After three cheers for Dr. Braddon we all 
drove home; and)thereé were no accidents, which 
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is marvellous to relate. The weather was per- 
fect, and though there were several old race- 
goers present it was acknowledged to have 
been a really good day’s sport. 

After a hurried meal, and all our meals 
were hurried, a move was made to the “ Court 
Theatre” to witness the performance of— 

Poor Piiuicoppy. 
Mr. Pillicoddy.... «Mr. H. W. Bathurst 
Capt. O’Scuttle .-Mr. H. Brett 
Mrs. Pillicoddy ..Mrs. Mackenzie 


Mrs. O’Scuttle. ..Mrs, Vane 
Sarah Blunt... ..Mrs. Caldicott 
Tue Rosz or AUVERGNE; OR, SPOILING 
THE Brors. 
Fleurette .. ..Mrs. Caldicott 
Pierre... ..Mr. A. G. Crane 


Alphonse Mr. W. Dunman 


The acting of Mr. Bathurst and Mrs. 
Caldicott in the farce, and the acting and sing- 
ing of Mr. Crane and Mrs. Caldicott in the 
operetta was worthy of the English stage, and 
is far above the expectation of those the mono- 
tony of whose life is occasionally relieved by 
the performances of amateurs. The little 
State of Sungei Ujong possesses three 
amateurs whose histrionic talent is of a very 
high order, and everyone left the little theatre 
delighted and astonished at the excellence 
of the entertainment. 

The morning of Tuesday, the 3rd January, 
was spent in preparation for the dance which 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul was to give in the new 
Government Offices. A party of carpenters 
and convicts soon made the floor fit for 
dancing, and a very good floor it proved to 
be. The crew of the Esmeralda with the 
yacht’s flags, and some of the Sungei Ujong 
Sikhs with trophics of drums and stands of 
arms, soon transformed the centre rooms into 
a very pretty reception hall, while the ball- 
room was decorated in the way with which 
visitors to the ball-room of the Residency at 
Selangor are so familiar. 

At 10 am. the lotteries were rushed 
through, and after lunch a general move was 
made to the Racecourse. At 3.30 p.m., after 
a long wait for Dr. Braddon’s horses, the 
Races began. 

1.—Handicap for Ponies, which have run 
in Race No. 1, First Day. Distance six fur- 


longs. Value, § $50. Entrance, $5. 

Mr. Caldicott’s ... ... Mascotte ... 12.10... Syers 1 

Mr. Braddon’s  Huckaback 9) Owner 8 

Mr. Govindasamis 2. “Anon... ... 10.5 1) Dunman 3 
Seven ran. Easy win. Time 1. 46, 


2.—Handicap for Ponies, which have run 
in Race No, 2, First Day. Distance one mile. 
Value, $50. Entrance, $5, 


« Phil... .. 103... Hatehell 1 
vw. Lady Eva... 1210... Syers & 
| Soldier Boy 8.10 |.) Meikle 3 


Mr. Kayser declared to win with Phil and 
did so, Lady Eva being hard held. Time 2.20. 

3.—Handicap for Horses, which have nm 
in Race No. 3, First Day. Distance, 1} mile. 
Value, $50, Entrance, $5. 


Mr. Keyser's......... Blinkbonny 12,10... Byers | 
Mr. Braddon's .. Morgiana... : Owner 2 
Mr. Douglas’... . Prospect ... W.1 Duniman 3 


Woneasily. “Morgiana ran ane, Time 2.38. 


4.—Distance Handicap for all Horses. 
Distance R.C. Owners up. Catch weights. 
Value, $50. Entrance, $5. 


Mr. Key we Phil. 115 start 100 yds. Owner 1 
Mr. Hui Ruby 0238, Stonor ¢ 
Mr. Key | Lady Beane... .. Hatehell 3 


Nine ran. A very good handicap. Aftera 
fine struggle Phil won, much to everyone's 
surprise. 

5.—Festina Lente Race for all Horses. 
Last past the post to win. Distance, five fur- 
longs. No owncr to ride his own. Value, $25. 
Entrance, $2. Post Entries. 

This, which provided an infinity of costumes 
and fun, was a walk over for Mr. Crane ona 
little white pony. There was only one 
casuality, so far as we saw from the stand, and 
that was the divorce which suddenly occurred 
between Mr. Bathurst. and his pony. 

The Races being over, the next thing to 
look forward to was the dance to be given br 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul. This, like all that had 
preceded it during the holiday, was thoroughly 
enjoyable ; and we are glad to hear that the 
Selangor Band played well and gave great 
satisfaction. At 2 a.m. came the final hand- 
shake, and the visitors left amid cheers and 
counter-cheers for the entertainers and the 
entertained. 


Peecccccccsooocooooe: 


FOUR MONTHS AROUND PEKAN. 


Tur 8.8. Sri Trengganu being timed to 
leave Singapore for Pahang at 4 p.m. I 
put myself and baggage on board by 4.30, 
but inevitable delay did not allow us to start 
till 6 o'clock. The Sri Trengganu is a fast 
boat, and when steaming nearly 12 knots 
vibrates so much that sleep is almost im- 
possible. The first view one gets of the 
Pahang coast. is a low sandy shore thickly 
fringed with rhu trees, a pleasing contrast 
to the mangrove-girt shores of the Straits 
of Malacca. 

The passengers went ashore and landed on 
the beach close to the village of Kual 
Pahang, which consists of a row of perhaps 
30 Malay, Tamil, and Chinese shops, a fe¥ 
surrounding bungalows, and a sawmill 
belonging to, the ‘Pahang Exploration and 
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1; Development Company. The Government 
‘+ buildings consist of Collector's Quarters, 
* Police Station, and District Office. Behind 
“ the village, which is on the north bank of the 
. Tiver, is a large sandy delta covered with 
. serub, which, to judge by the footmarks, 
must be the haunt of numerous tigers, pig, 
. and deer, besides jungle fowl and many other 
* specimens of the feathered tribe. A peculiar 
feature of the one and only road of Kuala 
Pahang is that it is made of sawdust, with 
. which the ground also near the mills is being 
reclaimed ; the result is an excellent springy 
footway. Mr. Hole, whose floating house 
used to be a great attraction at Pekan, hus 
now moved to the Kuala, where he continues 
to dispense his well-known hospitality ina 
couple of native houses, which he has trans- 
formed into a most comfortable abode. 


After tiffin, in which Mr. Desborough, the 
Collector and Magistrate, very kindly invited 
me to join him, I embarked on the steam 
launch Sir Frederick Weld, which runs twice 
daily between Kuala Pahang and Pekan; the 
boatmen having in the meantime dropped a 
large box full of my linen between the pier 
and the launch. The river, though more 
than a mile wide, is so shallow that the 
launch, which draws only about two feet of 
water, had to twist and turn about, hugging 
now one shore, now the other. A journey of 
an hour brought me to Pekan. 


Arriving there just at sunset in heavy rain, 
I was glad to avail myself of the hospitality 
of Mr. Belfield, who kindly put me up for 
some days while a bungalow was being 
prepared. 

My first impression was surprise at the 
fact that the front of the town facing the 
river is occupied by Chinese and Tamil shops, 
whilst the European bungalows are behind, 
shut in between these houses and the 
jungle. 

The Pahang Malay isa very independent 
character, and withal as indolent as the Mulay 
of our acquaintance. All hard work appears 
to be confined to Trengganu or Kelantan 
men ; while the Pahang Malay contents 
himself with poling boats on the river. 


The Sultan has a very substantial brick 
house, commonly known as the “Istana 
Rupa” (query, corruption of Europa), situated 
in Pekan Lama” which is separated from 
“ Pekan Baru,” the Resident’s creation, by 
the Sungei Parit; this place, which boasts a 
billiard table, is generally occupied by Tungku 
Mahmud. The only other brick buildings are 
some 30 shop houses, of which about 20 are 
empty. The Residency is a roomy two-storied 


wooden building, standing in a largecompound 
which was formerly a rich fruit garden ; it is 
the only bungalow which enjoys a view of the 
river. I was surprised to find a very nice 
little club house, replete with everything 
cer a billiard table; but I may mention 
incidentally that since the beginning of the 
Semantan outbreak the bar has been closed. 
The present European population consists of 
the Resident, the Collector and Magistrate, 
the Treasurer, the Residency Surgeon, and 
a P.W.D. Officer, the two latter of whom 
are married. There is also an Inspector of 
Police. There is no hotel accommodation, 
though a large building was erected about 
two years ago by a European to meet this 
want. Unfortunately, the enterprise was 
remature, and the building is now in the 

ands of caretakers. Most of the Pekan 
streets are metalled, but there are only one 
or two bullock carts in the place. Several 
of the better class of natives keep dog-carts 
or private gharries, but no Europeans keep 
horses. 

Lawn tennis and snipe shooting, in one or 
other of which I almost daily joined the 
Resident, are the only recreations. There 
were very few snipe this year, and pea-fowl 
are becoming very scarce; but pig abound 
everywhere, and two tigers were bagged by 
a Malay close to Kuala Pahang while I was 
there. 


Later, when in temporary charge of the 
Kuala Pahang and Rumpin Const Districts, 
life had more interest for me, as I had a bunga- 
low at the Kuala as well as at Pekan, and 
went up and down between the two places 
twice or thrice a week. The air of Kuala 
Pahang is the clearest and freshest I have 
met anywhere in the East, and one great 
blessing is that one need never use a mos- 
quito-net. Almost the first day I was there I 
bagged a peacock, which from my verandah 
I saw strutting about on the opposite bank 
of the river. I went across in a sainpan, 
stalked him, and when at about 20 yards 
put him up, and then brought him down 
with a charge of No. 5. 


I made a fortnight’s trip down the coast 
in a little yacht, yaw] rigged, which is used 
by the officers of the Coast Districts. She is 
a fairly good boat of 5 or 6 tons, and has a 
small cabin aft. I visited Beber, a large 
Malay fishing village with about 700 persons, 
Rumpin, and Endau, the river which divides 
the State and territory of Johor from 
Pahang. Both States have Police Stations 
on their respective banks at or near the 
Kuala. I then sailed to Pulau Tioman, 
a large island some)20 miles long which is 
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situated about 25 miles from the coast, and 
due east from Kuala Endau. The islanders 
are a sort of “ Sakai laut.” and have wonderful 
little boats called “ Kolek,” in which they 
go to sea in almost any weather. The owners 
of these tiny boats, which hold only one 
man, and are propelled by a double paddle, 
like that used in English canoes, seemed to 
think nothing of a storm which sent me in 
my large boat running for shelter with only 

a jib set, while they paddled alongside 
chaffing me. 

At the beginning of October the s.s. Perse 
began to run to Kuala Pahang from Singa- 
pore. She is subsidised by the Pahang 
Government to carry mails twice a month 
during the N.E. monsoon. When I left 
Pahang by her on the 8th November 
there were as yet no signs of the breaking of 
the monsoon, and the small fair-weather 
boats were still running, much to the chagrin 
of the owner of the Perse, who was of 
opinion that these small boats should be 
suppressed in favour of his vessel, though his 
rates were very much higher than those of 
any other boat on the line.—J. R. O. A. 

prccccercscoocoocoos: 
A DAY WITH ELEPHANTS 
IN SELANGOR. 
On Wednesday, 21st December, I received a 
telegram from Mr. Lawder, the District 
Officer at Ulu Langat, to the effect that a 
herd of elephants were in the neighbourhood 
of Semenyih, a small village about 22 miles 
away from Kuala Lumpur. I started for 
Kajang the same evening, and spent the night 
with Mr. Lawder. We turned in early, after 
having arranged the plan of campaign for 
the next morning, and at 4.30 a.m. we were 
called by the boy ; and having as usual abused 
him for waking us up, we had some tea, and 
started to drive to Semenyih. About three 
miles away from Kajang we came across 
several elephant tracks crossing the road, but 
as these were not quite fresh and as none of 
the natives had heard the elephants during 
the night, we drove on to Semenyih and 
consulted the Penghulu as to our best mode 
of procedure. The elephant had been seen 
the previous night in a“ sawah” about two 
miles along the path to Sungei Lalang, so 
having secured three good natives as trackers 
we started off down this path. Our party 
and armament was composed as follows : three 
native trackers unarmed, w policeman with a 
snider rifle, Mr. Lawder with a snider. and 
myself with w 10-bore rifle by Holland and 
Holland, with steel tipped bullets, and 64 
drachms of powder. We soon came on to 
very fresh tracks and were told by a Malay 
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man in one of the gardens that the elephanis 

had gone up into the jungle that morning. 

Following their tracks we found ourselves in 

some loose undergrowth. which was simply 

beaten down in all directions by elephant 

tracks ; it seemed quite hopeless to attempt te 

follow any particular track. Our men, however. 

worked carefully round the edge of the main 

jungle, and after about half an hour’s wander- 

ing about, we got onto fresh tracks leading 

up a slight hill. Following this carefully 

with many checks for about an hour the man 
in front suddenly stopped, and said he heard 
something like an elephant moving ahead ; we 
went on cautiously, and very soon heard them 
breaking down branches and feeding ; we then 
caught sight of them in front, and to our 
right, going on ahead. I got within about 15 
yards of three elephants standing close to 
gether, and examined them carefully to see if 
Tcould find a tusker. After a few minutes two 
of them moved slowly and silently on, and 
left the largest one feeding quietly on 
bertams and fanning himself with the leaves. 
Not being able to se a tusker I went upa 
little closer to the huge beast, and as he 
turned his head away from me as if to move 
off I fired at the ori{ ve of his left ear: down 
he came on his righ: side with a crash. | 
ran on at once hoping: to get another shot, and 
found the other e:cphants moving slowls 
away. After going ubuut 40 yards they stopped 
and looked round; I gota shot at a large one 
which made him stumble forward, but I: 
recovered himself and made off; hearing 
crashing noise away to the right IT looked 
round and saw an elephant coming along. 
trunk out in front of him and tail erect. | 
was afraid that this might be the fir 
elephant recovered, so had a shot at his ear 
at about 40 yards distance; this only made 
him go a lot faster. Iran after them, and 
after falling over every available creeper for 
about five minutes caine to the conclusion 
that the ground did not make a suitable race- 
course, and so came back to Mr. Lawder, whom 
T found by the elephant first fired at, which 
proved to be a large female, stone dead 
After having duly admired our bag we sent 
word to Semenyih, and had some lunch and 
a well-deserved drink, The Penghulu arrived 
shortly afterwards, followed by most. of th- 
population of Semenyih, a crowd of about 7 
people. Whilst waiting we had cut off the 
tail, two feet, and a large slab of skin frow 
the back for whips, ete. 

The Penghulu promise] to have our 
trophies carried in to Semenyih, so at about 
1 p.m. we started off with our original part: 
on the tracks of the wounded elephanta, A! 
first we founda very distinct blood trail, bu 
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his soon stopped and we had to follow the 
nerd, encouraged every now and then by 
finding: places where the wounded beast had 
leant against a tree or picked up earth with 
his trunk to staunch the flow of blood. As 
we went op, however, he seemed to have got 
stronger and stronger, aud after about 1} 
hour’s tramp we found ourselves about where 
we had started. This was a facer, but as we 
were consulting as to the advisability of 
rsiving it up, an elephant was heard to call 
about 300 yards away. We were soon after 
them again, but as we heard them crashing 
away, evidently frightened, there seemed little 
likelihood of our coming up with them. Going 
along: the edye of a ravine, however, we heard 
the sounds coming nearer, and sitting down 
we waited for some time and were rewarded 
by seeing the elephants come slowly along 
the side of the opposite hill, finally halting 
about 70 yards from us; some of them 
feeding and others evidently on the watch. 
After about ten minutes they slowly moved 
off down the ravine and we crept quietly 
along the opposite bank to meet them. 
Having walked about 100 yards and think- 
ing myself still far away from the elephants, 
I was surprised to see two enormous heads 
advancing through the undergrowth to my 
left about 25 yards away, one of them turned 
towards me, and taking a steady aim at the 
base of the trunk between the eyes I pulled 
and-—the cartridge missed fire. I took a 
quick sight and fired the other barrel, there 
was a crashing noise, and the elephants made 
off with the exception of one, which on 
running up I found on its side. Some sign of 
life being still present I fired two more shots, 
the last of which went right through the head, 
coming out at the back of the neck. On 
examining this elephant we found a lot of 
blood flowing from the various wounds, and 
a quantity of earth about his head and back ; 
it was in all probability one of the wounded 
elephants. 

After the first shot an elephant was heard 
to bellow angrily about 150 yards away; he 
continued this for some time and was evi- 
dently either a male, or one of the wounded 
ones; he was very angry and would in all 
probability have shewn fight. The dead 
elephant was a female, rather smaller than 
the other one. Having cut off her tail we 
started off, and with the aid of a compass 
made our way to Semenyih and then back to 
Kajang, leaving the Penghulu to send on the 
feet and other trophies, with the exception 
of the tails, which I took on with me to 
Kuala Lumpur, where I arrived at about 

P.M. very tired but highly satisfied with 
my day’s sport.—E. A. O. T. 
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SPORTING NOTES. 


“Le roi est mort, vive le roi.” Let us only 
hope that our new Resident will be as_ good 
an all-round sportsman and have the in- 
terests of our Gymkhana Club as much at. 
heart as the one who has just left us. I 
wish you all prosperity, Mr. Birch, in your 
new billet, and may you spot many winners 
at the next Perak meeting. 

Sungei Ujong has opened the racing season 
by holding a Gymkhana on their new course. 
As regards the racing, perhaps the least: said 
about it the better, it certainly could not be 
called exciting ; but with the exception of a 
few irregularities in measuring the ponies 
(one being put under the standard in a cart, 
and another, I hear, ufter dinner in the stable), 
the arrangements were well carried out, and 
there should be no reason why with such an 
excellent course and such an energetic and 
go-ahead Secretary, their next meeting shonld 
not be one of the best in the Native States. 
Tam sorry to say that our local representa- 
tive The Pink 'Un did no good, being quite 
out-classed. I wish his owners better luck 
next time; but. one can’t expect to win always, 
and they must bear in mind that, as is s 
beautifully expressed by one of our greatest 
poets, 

“Tis better to have raced and lost. 
Than never to have raced at all.” 

I am glad to say that the old sentry box 
which has so long done duty for the Judes 
is to be replaced by a substantial brick edifice 
built in the same style as the Grand Stand; 
this will considerably improve the look of the 
lawn and also add to the comfort of the 
Judges. 

New temporary stables are now being run 
up, and the Secretary informs me that. they 
will be at least water-tight. What a power 
in the land the Selangor Journal is becomiug! 
One has only to suggest in its columns an 
alteration or an improvement, and “! voila 
cest un fait accompli.” 

At last we have managed to secure a roller, 
through the courtesy of the State Engineer, 
and it has been hard at work for the last 
fortnight or so, with the result that. the 
going has improved considerably, and I think 
we may really reckon on having a sound, if 
bare, course by the meeting. 

Thear that. Touchnot will be sent up from 
Singapore to try conchisions with our cracks. 
Lhope that he will not make the journey in 
vain, as his owner is a real good sportsman 
and has noi had the best of luck in his racing 
ventures, 

Poor littl, Dolly Varden pulled up dead 
Tame dast, Wednesday, and Lam very much 
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afraid that it is a serious case. If this is so we 
shall have nothing to uphold the honour of 
Selangor in the 12.3 Pony Race; the only 
pony of this height I know of with any 
pretensions to galloping is Ginting Peras, and 
he has been doing a lot of trap work lately. 
Idoubt if his owner will be able to take 
him out of harness in time to give him a few 
gallops before the meeting. This leaves the 
race almost entirely at the mercy of the 
Sungei Ujong champion Mascotte—that is to 
say, if they cun get her under the height, 
which, although she was passed in Sungei 
Ujong, I believe is doubtful. 

I see in the last edition of the paper that 
“ Bookie ” takes exception to the Committee's 
choice of handicappers. In justice to these 
gentlemen I should like to point out that so 
far from not having “any real knowledge or 
experience in racing” they have all been 
more or less connected with the sport for 
some time past. Mr. Welman, as we all know, 
has been one of the handicappers here for the 
last two or three meetings, Mr. Spooner has 
served his apprenticeship at the game in 
Ceylon, and Mr. Douglas was elected as one 
of the handicapers in Sungei Ujong. Of 
course, if the handicappers wish, there can be 
no objection to their asking Mr. Abrams to 
serve with them and give them the benefit of 
his large racing experience; but, at the same 
time, I think that owners may be quite content 
to let their interests rest in the hands of the 
three gentlemen named above, and may rest 
assured that they will receive the fairest of 
treatment in the handicaps. 


Toe Man In THE Lawana. 


reeercccccvooooooooes 


SELANGUR TRAINING NOTES. 


Our forthcoming Racing Carnival is fast 
becoming a fruitful subject of discussion 
amongst our local sportsmen, and I am glad to 
see that already great interest is taken in the 
doings of the various horses in training, the 
racecourse in the morning occasionally pre- 
senting a most animated appearance, quite 
a small crowd of spectators thronging the 
Grand Stand and saddling paddock. I notice 
also that a few of the fair sex are plucky 
enough to brave the morning mist, and to run 
or drive out the three miles to the track from 
Kuala Lumpur in order to grace the proceed- 
ings with their presence. 

Training is going on briskly, and advantage 
has been taken of the excellent state of the 
going since the late rains to drive the horses 
along a bit faster in their work. The Camel 
has been doing long strong work, and is 
“nproving rapidly in appearance. He was 
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sent a trial on Tuesday morning once round 
the course, but as it was run in the “ wee 
sma hours” I was not out in time to clock 
the gallop, but I hear that it was a very 
satisfactory performance. Nimblefoot is also 
looking well, but no line van be got from his 
work, for he is either a very lazy horse or 
else his heart is not in the game, as he never 
appears much inclined to exert himself at the 
end of a strong run gallop. I should like to 
see him do a little work with the whip and 
spurs up. He is, however, in perfect health 
and looks bright. Ruy Blas has been worked 
very gently of late and looks as if he would 
stand a lot more driving along. I saw him 
do one very fair gallop in company with 
Nimblefoot on Thursday morning; but he is 
a lot above himself, and as soon as his 
sporting owner can grasp the idea that a 
jockey is not an animated pile-driver he 
ought to give the old horse a little more 
fast work. I was glad to see Hard Times at 
work again on Thursday morning looking nice 
and fresh after his spell, and if that trouble- 
some feltock does not stop him he ought te 
render a good account of himself when 
wanted—at present he is doing slow work 
only. I hear that his owner intends to trv 
and win the Maiden Plate with him. I believe 
also that The Camel, Cavalier, Formosa and 
perhaps Klang Gates will all be sent on the 
same errand, so that a large field will pro- 
bably start for our first race. Cleopatra is 
looking fairly well, but she is also a horse 
with a leg and can only be worked when the 
course is soft; at present, although looking 
big about the shoulders and hind-quarters, 
she would look more like racing if she carried 
more flank muscle. If her trainer can manage 
to bring her to the post she ought to run 
well as the course suits her style of going. 
Cavalier und Formosa are both short of work, 
and I will wait until I see them sent along 
a bit before I venture an opinion as to their 
form. Cavalier’s forelegs will always be a 
source of anxiety to his trainer. If he doves 
not run as a maiden, he will probably be kept 
for the Roadster’s Race. The best-lookinz 
roadster on the course at present is Witham, 
and although I hear that Cavalier beat him 
in a trial a few mornings ago, Mr. Watkins’ 
horse was getting a lot the best of the weights, 
and I don’t fancy the chestnut horse was quite 
ridden out. Of the three galloways in work 
Maggie has improved most of all. Klang 
Gates and Silver King are both looking 
well. The latter horse is quite regaining 
his old form, a fact’ which he emphasized on 
Tuesday morning by twice parting company 
with his jockey. Mr. Harper's 13.2 pony is 
fast getting into racing condition, As I said 
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before, she is a beautiful mover and is sure 
to run well for any race that she is sent for. 
Mr. Stonor’s mare Efra-weenie is being 
hacked about. She is too much of a climber 
in her action for my fancy; but they gallop 
in all shapes and styles, so it is just possible 
that she may be faster than she looks. Dolly 
Varden has broken down. Heavy trap work 
on hard roads has at last accomplished what 
I have long expected, and I’m afraid the little 
mare will never race again. The Burmah 
griffins are nearly all in training and scramble 
about the course every morning like rats let 
loose in a barn. The best-looking one at 
present is Mr. G. Cumming’s gray, but they 
are a very well-matched lot for pace, and I 
fancy that a little superior riding and condi- 
tion will score a win for any one of them over 
the others now in work. Mr. Lake’s Rosy 
Morn bas been thrown out of work, as it was 
thought advisable not to try him too highly 
until he becomes more matured. He is a 
promising youngster, and I think Mr. Lake 
1g very wise to save him for a future date. 


There still remains six weeks before our 
meet takes place, and only a very rough idea 
can be formed of the relative merits of the 
horses in training ; but later on I expect to be 
able to yive our readers some straight tips, 
which I hope may prove useful. 


CunTaur. 


oeccccccooooosooors 


Correspondence, 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed by our correspondents. } 


STILL FOR “IGNORANCE AND BLISS.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

S1r,—I could be well content to leave 
«J.H.M.R.” in that solitude to which the 
courtesy of his retort no doubt entitles him, 
were it not that what appears to be his chief 
argument calls so loudly for correction. The 
question at issue is (I am afraid I must 
remind your readers) whether we in Selangor 
should or should not exclude English from 
the curriculum of the schools. 


« J.H.M.R.” says in effect: we mustn't 
have English: it makes a few “bad hats” 
yet worse (he leaves out of count the 
many good specimens whom it improves) : 
give us, he says, everything which is good: 
give us Malay literature. Speaking somewhat 
scornfully of myself from the standpoint 
of his own superior knowledge of Malay 
(though how in heaven’s name can a question 
of personal qualification affect the argument?) 
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he goes on to recommend, as a specimen of 
Malay literature, No. 3 school book. 


I can only say that I have seldom if ever 
seen anybody so effectively turn his own 
argument inside out! ‘an it be that 
«J.H.M.R.” has for years been accustomed to 
study the immortal translations of, say, Jules 
Verne and Zola, under the impression that 
he was reading English literature ? 


Arguing with such an opponent would be 
like brushing spiders off a jungle trace; the 
cobwebs perpetually recur. I prefer to con- 
sider this as one of “ J.H.M.R.’s” little jokes. 
To go back a little, “J.H.M.R.” quotes a 
phrase (which he had used before) about 
facing the question of the day, which he 
evidently takes to mean that we should shut 
our eyes to the future. Can it be that he is 
unfamiliar with the import of that mystic 
alphabetic combination “ K.1.V.” ? 


His reference to Indian newspapers is 
singularly unfortunate. Is education in Eng- 
land a failure because of the existence of a 
Home Rule Press? I question the deduction. 
And yet the Irish Press is at least as sub- 
versive of English rule (some would have us 
believe) as the paralytic puling of “ Oriental 
precociousness.” 

Do right, and fear nothing. India, Eng- 
land leads the way. 


Mr. Editor, I feel certain that no unpre- 
judiced reader would say that my last letter 
was justly to be described as a mere personal 
attack upon your correspondent. On re- 
perusal, I find nothing “savouring” of person- 
ality except (perhaps) my criticism of his 
remark about “aristocratic bantlings,” which, 
I submit, was fair. If, however, he objects to 
my letter as personal, what can be said of his 
answer Y I have done my best to avoid such 
(perhaps questionable) amenities, but after 
the racy recrimination of “ J.H.M.R’s” reply, 
flesh and blood calls for one Parthian shaft. 


On his own shewing, “J.H.M.R.” is—or was 
till lately—unacquainted with (1) an ordinary 
use of the word “ Prince” (capitals or small 
type to suit “J.H.M.R.’s” “taste”) ; (2). with 
an equally customary sense of the word 
“cant” ; (3) with the origin of the phrase 
“curiosity of literature.” Mr. Editor, 
“J.H.M.R.” has apologised for the scarcity 
of poetry books in his library: may I, without 
offence, suggest that perhaps his shelves are 
equally bare of prose. 

Ye gods! if this is “J.H.M.R.’s” idea of 
argument, let us settle it “outside court.” 

I am, etc., 


W.S. 


M2 


ARRIVALS. 


Dee. 25th, per ss. Ban Watt Hin from 
Singapore: Mr. Douglas. 

Dev. 25th, per 8.8. Sappho from Singapore: 
Messr Hooper, Down, Bennett, Dr. and 
Mrs. Little, Hon. W. E, Maxwell and Rajah 
Ismail. 

Dee. 28th, per 8.8. Billiton, from Singapore : 
Messrs. Schmidt, Neubronner, and Hill. 

Dec. 28th, per s.s. Hye Leong from Penang: 
Mr. A. S. Baxendale, Major L. Baxendale, 
and Miss Baxendale. 

Dee. 80th, per s.s. Sfalacea from Singapore : 
Messrs. Leech, Muir and O’Fl.herty. 

Jan. Ist, per s.s. Ban Watt Hin from Singa- 
pore: Messrs. Stephenson and Waddell. 

Jan. Ist, per s.s. Sappho from Singapore: 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams, Messrs. F. G. West, 
Gatehouse and Neubronner. 

Jan, 4th, per s.s. Billiton from Singapore : 
Mr. Acria. 

Jan. 6th, per s.s. Boon San I. from Singa- 
pore: Mr. Johns. 

Jan. 6th, per s.s. Mulacca from Singapore : 
Mr. Wrazve. 


DEPARTURES. 
23rd, per s.s. Malacca to Telok Anson: 
Wilkinson and Weidel. 
te. 26th, per s.s. Ban Watt Iin to Si tbe 
pore: Mr, McClymont. 

Dec. 27th, per ss. Sappho to Singapore: 
Mr. i. Bennett, Hon. W. E. Maxwell and 
Mr. Hooper, 

Dec. 29th, per ss. Billiton to Singapore: 
Mes R. 8S. Meikle, E. B. Skinner, G. 
Glassford, Meikle, Turney, Hatchell, Stephen- 
son, C. Glasstord, Hampshire, Dougal, Doug- 


las and Down, 

Dee. 80th, per s.s. Malacea to Telok Anson : 
Mr. Fox. 

Dec. 30th, per ss. Pegu to Penang: 


Mr. C. Schmidt. 


a Lumpur, on Janua 
Norfolk Is 
tin. 


aged 
wife of 


late of 


25, 


Alexander F. M. 


NOTICE. 

A LL communications with regard to adver- 
\ tisements, subseription to the Journat, 
should be addressed to M. T. Jacobs, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Subscribers to Vol. I. 
forward the amount of their subscription, 
85, to M.T. Jacobs, Kuala Limpur. It is 
very necessary that all subscriptions sbould 
he paid at once. 


are requested to 
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Ty) Cart Road 
Do. rs 
Kajang Do. Ps 
Reko Bridle-path, Ps 
/ Cart Road,” Ps 
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DOWN. 
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. Dep. 3 
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Karas Lumpur € Avr, 
pe ¢ Dep. 2.00 
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1 | 
: | 
i i 1 


Ww. Stops when necessary to take up or set down passengers. 
The first up Sunday train will convey Ist and 2nd and a 
Jimited number of 3rd Class passengers, and will Jeave Klang 
15 minates after the s.8, Sappho has’ arrived alongside the 
jetty; the second train will follow after an interval of 45 
minutes. 

On Good Friday and Christmas Day trains run as on 
Sunday. 


A 

Mis, 

| Klang and Batu Tiga 18 [0.68] 0.48 0,27 
17 | Do, Petaling 3+ [1.2510.90 0.51 
zo} Do, K. Lumpur At (1.65) 1.16 0.66 
20 | Do. — Kepong 1 
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42 Do. — Rawang . 
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Rates for Parcels, etc., by Passenger Train. 
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Sunk ws. SL each. . 
Horyes and Vonies, including syce with cach animal, 
123 cents each per mile; minimum charge per truck 33. 
Carriages and Traps, 15 cents each per mile: ininimuin 
charge per truck 34, 
Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 
; 7 7 
¢ | 
3 STATIONS, 
id &| per pikul.* 
Miles.| G 
9 | Klangand Batu Tiga 07 
Wz Do. Petaling . u 
2 Do. — K. Lumpur 1a 
2» Do. Kepong , ib 
37 Do, Kuang 19 
2 Do. — Rawang 21 
13: | K. L'pr. & Batu Ti 09 
3 Do. Petaling 07 
7 Do. — Kepong | 0 
od Do. Kuang 1 0S 
20 Do.  Rawung {0 
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Special Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


PER PK: 


STATIONS, 


and 


| Coconuts. 


Fresh Fish 


o | Klangand Bata Tiga oslo! o7 | 05 | 08 


7: De. Petaling .. 2 
2 | Do. K. Lumpur 15 
~! Do.  Kepong ct) 
37 Do. Kuang 24 
42 | Do,  Rawang ... 25:19 23513! 27 
13! K.1L'pr. & Batu Tiga [007,09 | 05.) 10 
5! Do Petating ... losiog 07 | 05 | 0s 
7 Do, Kepong ... 0706, 07-051 08 £ 
15 Do. Kuang 10,08' 10 06 | 1 0. 
2| Do. Rawang 210 12°07 | 14 
i 


0.5414 ! 


* In lots of 50 Pikuls or over. 


+ Sawn or Rough, 
Bullocks or Asses, 7} cents each per mile: minimum charge 
per truck 82.50. 
Carriages, 125 cents each per mile: minimum charge per 
truck $4, 
Carts, 10 cents each per mile: minimum charge per truck $3. 
Horves and Ponies, including Syee with each Animal, 10 cents 
cach per mile: minimum ehurge per track 83, 


Calves, Pigs, Sheep and Goats 40 cents each any distance, 


Classification of Goods for Traffic by Goods Train. 


Ist Cass Goops.—Arrack, Beer, Wine, Spirits, 
ete., in cask or bottle, Crockery,. Glassware, Manu- 
factured ‘Tobacco, Manchester Goods and all goods 
of asimilar nature not otherwise provided for. 


2nd Cass Goops.—Flour, Oil (except Kero- 
sinc), Salt, Vegetables, Sugar, anmanufactured 
Tobaccoand similar goods not otherwise provided for. 


8xp Cuass Goops.—Charcoal, Firewood, Timber 
and Mincral Class goods in lots of less than 50 
pikuls, Fish (dried or salted), Game, Fresh Meat, 
Salt Provisions (wet), Ice, Kerosine Oil, Girders, 
Engines, Nails, Safes, and native agricultural pro- 
duce generally. 


MINERAL Ciass Goons in lots ‘of 50 pikuls or 
over.—Pig Tron, Common Bricks, Stones (in the 
rough), Ballast, Coal, Coke, Ashes, Lime, Tiles (not 
ornamental), and goods of a similar nature not 
otherwise provided for. 


Rates between intermediate Stations and for 
bulky and unspecified goods can be ascertained on 
application to the ‘l'raftic Superintendent or Station 
Masters. 


Coast Mai Service sy s.t. “ ABDUL 


Samap,” rrom Kiane ror— 


Kuaa Setanco: Kuana Laneat: 
Departure. Arrival. | Departure. 
Jan. 9 Jan. 13 Jan. 2 
» 23 » 271 4 16 
Feb. 6 Feb. 10] ., 30 
” 20 a 24] Feb. 13 45: 
Mar. 6 ... Mar. lo] ,, 270... Mar. 
is 20... 8 24] Mar. 13... 


» 

The hour of sailing from Klang will be 12 noon, 
calling at Pulaw Ketam and Kapar when occasion 
requires. 


THE 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT. 


Steamers, z arate in Plying Between, 
: i Singapore, Malneca 
Sappho * 329 mes Kim ( and Whing, once a 
ee | week. 
Billiton... | 195 Singupore, Malacca, 
Ban Whatt Hin} 195 y Do. ‘ Port Dickson and 
Gympie 126 5 (| Klang once a week. 
( Singapore, Malacca, 
Hye Leong ... | 295} ) D Se een MLE, 
. }O. Penang, returning 
Pegu ... 348 |) i iterate weeks by 
; sume ports. 
Malacca + Oe tg: return from Telok 
Anson does not call 
at Klang. 
Ba (| Sinzupore, Matueca 
Chow Phya .../370| took gan 4) am Klang once o 
Sri Tringganu | 81 ( \ week. 
| Singapore, Mulncea, 
Amherst 108 Low Chow ( Port Dickson and 
it | Klune once n week, 
( Singypore, Manca, 
P. Dicks Klang. 
Boon San II. 41 Do. " and Kuala Selangor 
once a week, 
Penang, Klang and 
: IH. Hutten- (| 31) retitenine 
Toutonia ¢ 260 bach & Cod ig Lone 


«ut fin the evening. 
Klang on the following Tu 
acca nt $ AM. on Wednesda 


same day at ¢ 
the 


t+ The “ 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Singapore, every week, calling at Malacca. 


Sunday - Spm. ... 6.8 Chow Phya 

Monday s.s. Ban Whatt Hin 
‘Tuesday 8.8. Sappho 

Wednesay - 8.8. Pegu or Hye Leong 
‘Thursday . 8.8, Amherst and Billiton 
Friday + a. 83, Sri Tringganu 
Saturday... Sram. ... ss. Boon San LL. 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang Sor 
Penang, every week. 


5PM. 
OPM. .., 


Friday 
Saturday ... 


8.8. Pegu or Hye Leong 
8.3. Teutonia 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klung for 
Kuala Selangor, every week. 


Wednesday ... 8 a.st. ... 8.6, Billiton 
Friday +. Spat. ... 8s. Boon San IL, 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue Post Orrice, Kuava Lumpug, will be opt 
for General Business and Sale of Stamps —Wee 
days —8 a.m. to 6.30 P.m. ; Sundays and Holidap— 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 5 to 6.30 pm. On Sundar: 
when there is no outward mail the office will not bz 
opened before 5 p.a. 

Registration: Week days—8 a.m. to 2 p.x. and 
3 to4p.m.; Holidays—11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Money Orders: Monday to Friday (holidays ex 
cepted), 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 3to 4 P.m. Saturdays 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m, 

“ Selangor” Stamps must be used for all letter 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Nati 
States; “ Straits Settlements” Stamps to plac» 
outside the above limits. 

The Telegraph Office will be open on—Week 
days—7 am. to 7 p.m; Sundays and Holiday 
8 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 5 p.m. 

Telegraph Rates: From any office to any other 
office within the State, 10 cents for the first} 
words or under, 2 cents for every additional worl 
or under. Name and address of receiver tral 
mitted free. 

Per word from any office in Selangor to— 


Aden .-$1.69| North Africa Vere 
Burmah ) + 0.99! (Egypt excep’d) 5 be 
Ceylon y‘* ++» O.O4/ Pahang * .., 
Egypt oS + 1.99] Penang * 
Europe (Rus ia) Perak * Bas 
and Turkey ¢ 1.89} Queensland 
excepted) Singapore ... 
India fos 0.89| South Australia 
Hongkong ... -24| Sumatra 
Japan 2 .74| Sungei Ujong * 
Java 0.64; Tasmania ... 
Jelebu * 0.02} Victoria... 
Malacca * ... ++ U.O4; West Australia 
New South Wiles ... 1.69| Zanzibar 
New Zealand 1.79 


Addresses charged for to all places 

Settlements and Native States telegraph 

* Minin charge 20 cents 

Telegraph Stations: Batu Tiga, Jugra, Kajan: 

Klang, Kuala Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selang. 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Serendah. 

Porterage Char t 
Telegraph Station. Place in Vicinity, 


Kajang Semenyih 
Do. Cheras ... 
Do... + Beranang 
Kuala Lumpur .... Pudoh ... 
Do. Batu 
Do. Batu Caves 
Do. Hawthornden... 
Raub vs. Tras ah see WTS 
t Exclusive of boat hiry, which must be paid by the recive 


of the nessage, . 

All Porterage charges must be pre-paid by 
senders of telegrams, For places not mentioned it 
the above list the rate at which porterage is calce- 
lated is 7 cents a mile. 

Mails are despatched from Kuala Lampur is 
Runners to Ulu Selangor daily except Sunday-. 
and close at 11 a.mt.; to Kuala Langat, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, closing 2 p..; Ulu Pahang, Monday, 
11 a.m.; Kuala Selangor, Mondays and Thuradays. 
Kajang, daily, except Sundays, 11 ay. 
Mails for Kuala Lumpur leave Ula Selangor daily, 
except Sundays. tir Kuala Langat, Sundays and 
Wednesdays; Ulu hang, Saturdays; Kuala Selaa- 
gor, Tuesdaysand Fridays; Kajang, daily, exe 
Sundays, 11130 40. 
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Price 25 cents. 


Rotes and Actos. 


Tue British Resident, accompanied by the 
Raja Muda, left Klang at 5 p.m., on the 
evening of the 26th January, by the s. y. 
Esmeralda, to pay a visit to His Highness the 
Sultan, at Jugra. On the way down rivera 
small steam Jaunch was passed, coming up- 
stream and flying the Johor colours. At the 
Kuala the Pantet, the yacht of His Highness 
the Sultan of Johor, was found anchored. The 
Esmeralda at once let go her anchor, and on 
communicating with the Pantei, it was found 
that the Sultan of Johor was on his way 
from Penang to Singapore, and that he had 
proceeded up river in his steam launch to 
have a glimpse of Klang and was expected 
back on board very shortly. Mr. Treacher 
resolved to await His Highness’s return, being 
anxious to call on the distinguished and un- 
expected visitor, but about 9 p.m. the 
Sultan’s European Physician and Inche 
Mahomed, of Muar, went off to the Esmeralda, 
and explaining that His Highness, whose 
health has not been very good of late, was 
tired by his journey, the contemplated visit 
was abandoned. On arriving at Jugra the 
following morning, the Esmeralda was 
boarded by the Senior District Officer, Mr. 
C.H. A. Turney, who brought the unfortunate 
news that all his family were down with in- 
fluenza of a severe type. At 10.30 a.m. Mr. 
Treacher, with the Raja Muda and Mr. Turney, 
landed and walked to the Sultan’s residence 
and had an interview with His Highness. 
The Esmeralda returned to Klang with the 
Resident in time to catch the 5 p.m. train for 
Kuala Lumpur, the same day. 


Tuurspay, the 26th January, was a great 
day for Klang. At the end of the afternoon 
the Resident and Mrs. Treacher arrived from 
Kuala Lumpur at the Station, where they 
were met by the District Officer, and presently 


went on board the s.y. Esmeralda, en route for 
Kuala Langat. They had not long been gone, 
when at about 6.30 p.m. the unexpected news 
suddenly spread that H.H. the Sultan of 
Johor had landed at the iron jetty. His 
Highness, who was looking well in spite of the 
fatigue of his journey, said that he had come 
from Pulau Pinang, and that having never 
yet seen anything of Selangor, he thought he 
would like to set foot in Klang. He was 
travelling as quietly as possible and did not 
wish to be received with ceremony. His High- 
ness, who was strongly persuaded to stay, if 
but for an hour or two, pleaded fatigue, and 
left at about a quarter past seven, promising 
to return before long and make a more pro- 
tracted stay, a promise which we are sure 
everybody in Selangor will be most anxious 
to see fulfilled. 


A New era in tin mining has been started 
successfully in Selangor. Mr. Bath, late of the 
Raub Company, has for several months been 
tunnelling for tin in the land belonging to 
Mr. Lok Yew at Sungei Besi; he has actually 
reached a depth of 170 feet, and his operations 
have been so successful that he is now to 
start work at rather richer land at Rawang. 
In this way an immense wealth of ore hither- 
to unattainable on account of the enormous 
quantity of overburden can now be got at, 
and it will be a grand thing for Selangor if a 
large undiscovered strata of tin ore can be 
found and opened up in this way. Mr, Bath 
says that he found no solid rock even at a 
depth of 170 feet, but that the strata seemed 
mixed up in a marvellous way, the same loose 
sandy substance being found at a great depth, 
scattered about irregularly, as is ordinarily 
present a few feet below the surface. This 
seems to point to a general disturbance of 
the earth at a comparatively recent date, and 
surely it will present a grand opportunity for 
some enterprising member of the, Scientific 
Society tv investigate, and report? on the 
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geological formation of this part of the Penin- 
sula. This would, if carefully done, not only 
prove of great interest, but of considerable 
value both scientific and practical. 


Tue Martini-Henri rifles ordered for the 
Rifle Association arrived about a month ago; 
they were tried at the range a few days back 
and did not shoot very well. Two or three of 
them were promptly condemned as useless, 
and only about four of the ten tried shot 
really satisfactorily. Two thousand rounds of 
Martini ammunition have arrived for the 
Club, and the attention of members is drawn 
to the notice board in the Selangor Club, 
where the days for practise are published from 
time to time. A prize meeting will probably 
be held in March, when the cup to be present- 
ed by the Hon. W. E. Maxwell will be shot 
for at 200, 500, and 600 yards’ ranges. 
Members who are not used to long ranges 
are recommended to get to work as quickly 
as possible. 


Wirn the approach of the Chinese New 
Year the inhabitants of Kuala Lumpur an- 
nually expect a rich harvest of crimes, which is 
to be reaped by the Police. This criminal 
“season” seems to be opening with its usual 
vigour, and in addition to many minor pecula- 
tions, we have heard of a Chinese gentleman 
in Government employ who has lost, at one 
fell swoop, the worth of nine hundred dollars, 
and the thief has not yet been captured. The 
Police always have their hands more than full 
at this season of the year, and, with the excep- 
tion of “the profession,” there are few people 
in Kuala Lumpur who would not like to see 
that hard-worked body of men sufficiently 
reinforced to take us through the worst of the 
time, without the danger of losing the hard- 
earned savings of many mouths. Are there 
no gentlemen in the town with sufficient pa- 
triotic zeal to volunteer for service as Special 
Constables? They would doubtless find the 
work extremely entertaining. 


Amona arrivals during the last few weeks 
we notice the numeof Mr. Mowbray Jones, 
who is on a visit to the Native States with a 
view to taking up land for planting Liberian 
coffee. Mr, Jones has, we believe, had some 
experience with coffee in Ceylon, and we hope 
that his visits to the various estates in Selan- 
gor will leave such a favourable impression on 
his mind that we may soon welcome him as an 
addition to our planting community. 


We hear that there is a probability of the 
Sungei Ujong Theatrical Company, who so 
royally entertained some of us at their late 
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Race Meeting, coming over to Kuala Lump 
to help amuse our guests at the Gymkham 
Meeting on 25th February. It will be a real 
treat to see some good acting and hear some 
good music, and we hope that we shall lx 
able to insert the programme in our nest 
number. 
‘eeccecccoccoocoooes 


FUNERAL OF A WELL-KNOWN 
CHINESE IN INDO-CHINA. 


As the religion of the Chinese is nothing 
but a superstitious worship of the dead, the 
theme would be too long if I were to enter 
into every detail of which it admits; hene 
the following is merely an unadorned one 
tion of what is commonly practised her 
at important burials, and of the chief motive 
assigned by the Bonzes or priests who 
superintend them. The Chinese call the 
dead “Inhabitants of the World of Darkness.” 
in distinction to-the living, who belony to the 
“World of Light.” An educated man never 
says that so-and-so is “dead,” but uses the 
words “ passed away ”; similarly they do not 
use the word “buried” but rather “< gone to 
the mountain.” When therefore a well-known 
man has “passed away” to the world of 
darkness, his body, clothed in red or white 
garments, is laid within a massive and cap 
cious coffin the bottom of which has been 
lined with several layers of quick-lime over. 
laid with paper. These measures of precau- 
tion are only taken in the case of well-known 
men, when the funeral is not likely to take 
place so svon as it usually does. The bier is 
then brought out into the chief entrance 
chamber, the outer doors of which are at once 
draped with white curtains of the flimsiest 
material; the chief inscriptions are struck 
out with strips of paper, and the relations. 
clothed in sack-cloth and with dishevelled 
locks, proceed at stated times to utter groans 
and make lamentation. From the spot 
chosen for burial a little earth is then brought 
and laid, tied upin a piece of white linen. 
upon the centre of the coffin, lest the passing 
“of a cat big with kitten, or a spider, of 
some other creature,” should disturb the rest 
of the deceased. Provisions of every kind 
are set upon a table facing the body, and in 
front of a small paper image which represents 
the deceased. 

The eyes of this image must be covered & 
long as the coffin be present. Other statues 
of a similar description accompany it in pr 
cession and personate the household. A num 
ber of white wax-tapers and gilt and silvered 
papers are burnt, and sometimes even bank- 
notes, sincé only ““ paper currency will pass 2 
the Kingdom of Darkness (Ym Kan).” 


— 
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Preparations for the funeral ceremony take 
place, and a shed is erected in which to store 
the standards presented to the family and the 
thousand other articles which are to be carried 
in the great procession which must precede 
the remains of the dead man to the prave. 

In its general characteristics this exhibition 
appears to be figurative of Ym Kyun, where 
souls are tried by the Ten awful Kinys of the 
dungeons. A gigantic paper image r-presents 
one of these Judges, and holds a brush in his 
hand with which to record the verdicts. He 
is surrounded by his subordinates, who are 

furnished with implements of torture. 

Suspended here and there, other images, 

portrayed with pencil or brush, disclose all the 
particulars of the agonies of hell: crucifixion, 
flogging, and the tortures of fire in every shape. 

There is, besides, a large mannikin--viz., 
Fung Cen Kuan, the deity who drives away 
unclean spirits—placed in the doorway, to- 
gether with his attendants, it is he who must 
start the procession. 

The standards—of flannel or cluth of many 
colours—are overlaid with magnificent em- 
broidery forming inscriptions of many kinds. 
The following are a few collected at the last 
funeral :— 

InscRIPrions. 

1. To be read upon the great standards : 

(i.) The sun has set and the stars have 

vanished. 

(ii.) There is light in the world no more. 

(iii.) All is at an end. 

(iv.) What will become of us ? 


2. A second form of inscription to be read 
upon the small streamers, they are arranged 
in such a way as to correspond in pairs : 

I—(i.) One night methought that it was 
yet daylight. when the distant crow of the 
cock recalled me suddenly from this ill- 
omened drezm, and I fell to making lamenta- 
tio: 


j.) Iwas quaking with the fear of expec- 

on that the roof-tree was tottering to its 
‘all, when there struck upon mine ear the 
cry of an ill-omened bird: my spirit was 
plunged thereat into a gulf of melancholy 
thoughts. 

II.—(i.) I read in the sacred book of Songs 
these words. “I remember me no more.” 
Heaven revealed unto me in the twinkling of 
an eye the meaning thereof, and I knew that 
I must put on mourning. 

(ii.) Flower and tree groweth old and 
withereth; so doth man tremble with fear 
lest the star of his fate should ke prolonged. 

IlIl.—(i.) We, his friends, are not able to 
resign us to the thought that the snow and 
the rain have beaten down this tree. 


Gi.) His friendship was precious unto us, 
and now that he is no more we are made like 
unto the “Siamang” [a kind of orang-outang | 
that is chilled by the rain at night, and 
whom the cold causeth to utter melancholy 
cries. 

On the day, which is set apart and notified 
by posters, a procession is formed and passes 
through the streets for the first time: this is, 
as it were, an immediate invitation to the 
funeral. As this procession possesses special 
characteristics, according to the rank of the 
deceased, this description has only reference 
to that of which we were spectators not long 
ago, when the universally esteemed Towkay 
Ah Yeok was buried. 

In front there is the image of Hong Cen 
Kuan, who is armed with a sword and “ opens 
the road,” as the Chinese say, by driving away 
the spirits of evil. Similarly opening the pro- 
cession are some soldiers, who represent the 
members of the deceased’s household, and who 
march past in review order; in front and at 
the back of their uniform is inscribed the 
rank and title of their master. These hench- 
men are attended by children wearing beneath 
their everyday clothes the insignia of the 
Chinese Courts of Justice; red staves, with 
hands at the ends, brushes, sabres, etc., the 
whole being of wood painted red. 

After this little company comes the long 
series of offerings: eatables distinguished by 
the name of the “ five kinds of cooked” dishes 
and the “five kinds of uncooked.” All these 
articles are set forth upon wooden plates and 
arranged with the most scrupulous care ; as an 
offret to this, the cleanliness of the tables on 
which they are carried is more than doubtful, 
for one of the characteristics of all Chinese 
demonstrations is the absence of decency in 
some things, and lavish profusion and delicacy 
in others. Everybody smokes, and the very 
persons who are set to keep order usually pro- 
duce the greatest possible disorder by shouting 
at the top of their lungs. 

The standards which follow are borne at- 
tached to long bamboo poles as vet unstripped 
of foliage, the forest of streamers with their 
glistening embroidery of silver and gold, of 
which the inscriptions are formed, is a splendid 
testimony of regard in honour of the deceased. 


Other bearers now appear decked this time 
with white clothes and girdles. They bear in 
their hands the “eight precious objects of 
natural flowers” the basket, the flower-pancl, 
the water-lily parasol, the precious flute with 
eight keys, the fan, the gourd, the drum,: .d 
the Imperial sword. All these articles are 
imitated, im: GWeettsmelling flowers, such as 
the champaka an4 the j 
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Another row of eatables follows the flowers . 
it consists of sucking-pigs and kids roasted 
whole and made to rest on all fours. These 
offerings are always attended by alters burn- 
ing incense and wax-tapers. 


The friends of the deceased and those who 
take part in the funeral come next: they walk 
together, dressed in long white silk garments, 
and their heads are covered with a conical 
straw-hat decorated with a tied silk bow. 


Next there follow two pretty little tempo- 
rary altars of various coloured paper; one of 
these gems is called the “library,” and the 
other the “oratory.” ‘They represent the 
resting-place of priests in heaven,” for they 
do not enter “Ym Kan” after death, but pass 
direct into Paradise: they do, however, descend 
to it when invited to do so during their life- 
time, but that (it is said) isin the spirit only, 
for the purpose of delivering the dead, and 
opening hell. 

The tom-tom and a couple of ancient pend- 
ants usher in an officer; he is on horseback. 
and followed by an escort of 24 soldiers carry- 
ing genuine rifles, and a further band of hench- 
men, some of whom wear rattan caps as head- 
gear, and others mitres adorned with long 
feathers: these are the executioners of the 
bench, furnished with cords and cudgels. 
They assume an air of menace, and utter 
shouts from time to time to clear their way. 
The tablet of the deceased follows this com- 
pany, who carry it in procession, as it is—after 
the coffin itself—the object of greatest vener- 
ation. It consists of a small green plank a 
foot high fixed upona socket. The soul of the 
deceased resides therein, although at the same 
time he is in “Ym Kan.” It is covered with 
an inscription where can be read, below the 
name of the reigning dynasty, the name of 
the deceased’s family (Siang) as well as his 
posthumous surname, for every Chinaman 
has three names, that of “the books,” the 
common prenomen by which he is known, and 
his posthumous name. According to the 
highest style, however, the name which he 
bears in this world is followed by the title of 
“grandee” which corresponds to our“ Mister,” 
while the posthumous name is decorated with 
that of “Lord” or “Spirit,” inasmuch as: 
« Every living person is a man, and the dead 
is a spirit.” 

The tablet of Towkay Chan Yeok is de- 
ciphered as follows:—“ Emperors Chin—Chan 
Cip, Lord Spirit.” It wall be brought back 
to the house, where it will be worshipped as 
if it were a divinity. In front of the tablet is 
borne the Epitaph, which is embroidered on 
a silken streamer, usually most delicately 
worked. It is deciphered as follows :—“ Chin 
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Dynasty : nobleman of purchased rank N.Y | 
grandee, aged. . . ” On the side is inscrit-. , 
the name of the giver: “N. N., a living mz 
respectfully salutes.” Next there comes th 
procession of the Bonzes, musicians, a thin. 
band of soldiers, and the mourners clad 2 | 
sack-cloth.” 


The turee priests (Thanists) who usual: ; 
superintend funerals are disciples of the phil- 
sopher Tan Khuin who knew God, and gat: 
him the name of the “ Eternal Reason” (Chan 
which preceded the world and organised it 
These “ sayers of prayers,” as the Chine 


call them, are clothed in the long yellow dret * 


of Buddhists, but are not shaven like them 
their queues are rolled up and kept in pl 
upon the head by a skull-cap of box-wow 
fastened with a pin. Their creed, by the way 
is no longer that of their master, but a fright 
ful jumble of superstitions, and even of thes 
they are unable to render an exact accoun! 
One of them carries in the hand a wand « 
tin, and the others a small drum and a bei 
with which to accompany themselves durin: 
their recitation of prayers. Borne upon tw 
long poles, which are suspended from tre 
transoms which rest upon the shoulders 
50 bearers, appears the gigantic coffin, whit 
is entirely overshadowed by a magnifics: 


The drapery of which the canopy is made. 


canopy surmounted by a lion worked in silk | 


as well as that which rests upon the bier. 


shews a marvellous richness and finish o | 


work, 
The voices of the bearers and the groans of 


the mourners, mingled with the sound of . 


trumpets and the report of crackers, together 
make a noise that is deafening. The vacant 
space is no longer sufficient, and the inquisi- 
tive are driven back helter skelter on both 
sides of the road. The disorder is at its 
height, but this does not offend the Chinese 
in the least, as noise and disturbance are 
never separate from their ceremonies. | + 


The dead man’s horse, saddled and tied t., 
with a white sheet in sign of mourning. 
precedes the coffin, led by a caparisoned 
palfrey: a happy thought to make it thus 
accuinpany its master’s remains to the grave. 


The clamorous procession slowly reaches 
the place of burial previously selected bs 4 
special doctor, the Fung Shin Sin Sam 
(learned in the wind and the rain), who by 
the help of a compass has discovered the 
spot suitable for the trench. This is the 
most important part of a burial, as the 
prosperity of the dead man’s family depends 
upon, the fortunatecchoice of a site for the 


grave, hence thé? very poorest will always 
eae 


THE 


make shift to procure the resources—be they 
large or small—which it requires. 


At each end of the vault is to be seen a 
stake planted by the “doctor” where the 
line of good luck passes in the wake of the 
Dragon of Fortune. In order to propitiate 
this spirit pieces of money and guid and 
silver papers are thrown down in the four 
corners of the trench, whilst in one of the 
angles white and red tapers are lighted, and 
incense burnt: a cock shut up in a coop is 
deposited there, and the “sacrifice for the 
welfare of the family” begins. 


The weighty coffin is then stripped and 
lowered with some difficulty into the grave, 
where it rests upon two rows of brickwork. 
The cords, however, with which it is fastencd 
at each end are left intact; they indicate 
that there are thoughts of a future trans- 
ference to China. 


The doctor of whom I have spoken then 
approaches and lays his compass upon the 
bier: it is a very learned-looking compass, 
surrounded with circles which are intersected 
by straight lines, and which form a series of 
figures containing mystic inscriptions. A line 
is made fast to the two stakes, and it is only 
when everything exactly squares with a small 
thread fastened on the compass that the cere- 
mony continues. 


The Bonzes then make a circuit round the 
trench repeating Buddhist prayers, in order 
to obtain from the goddess Kon Ym “ immu- 
nity from suffering anda passage to heaven.” 
The relations accompany them groaning as 
they go. One of them carries in his hand a 
bamboo stick, at the end of which is hung a 
Peper crown whence floats a tiny streamer. 

pon it is to be read an inscription express- 
ing a “ wish that the deceased may ascend to 
heaven.” 


After making the circuit thrice the Bonze 
with the tin wand has the cock brought to 
him, its legs having been tied previously, and 
catching it with one hand by the wings, and 
standing at the grave’s head, puts to the 
nearest of the relations the question whether 
he desires “the three good fortunes "—viz., 
@ numerous posterity, wealth and honour. 
“ Be it so” is the reply, and the Bonze tosses 
him the cock which he receives in his arms. 


Then the relation, holding the cock in one 
hand, picks up with the other a handful of 
earth which is as yet untrampled, and throws 
the half of it into the trench; then turning 
to the tablet in company with the Bonze he 
there deposits the rest. This earth will be 
carefully preserved, for it has the power of 
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healing the sick children of the family. The 
xrave is then covered over for the time being, 
and those who are present are called to a 
plentiful meal. 


As for the cock, it is then replaced in the 
coop, and will only be sacrifived at the end of 
three days. Then, however, having been 
roasted whole and offered in front of the 
tablet and in front of the grave, where a 
second less solemn procession will take place, 
it is eaten by the relations in evidence of good 
fortune. —CuagLes LeressizR, Miss. Apost. 


eeocccccocooooooooes 


SELANGOR TRAINING NOTES. 


My remarks on Selangor training this week 
must perforce be brief, as nothing—or very 
little—fresh worth noting has happened in 
connection with the training of the local 
horses. Most of the horses, however, are 
being pushed along as much as possible in 
their work. 


On Saturday afternoon last—in spite of the 
hard going—nearly every animal in training 
was treated to a fast go. The horses seemed 
to realise the fact that they were being 
honoured by the visit of an unusually large 
party of ladies and gentlemen, including the 
Resident and Mrs. Treacher, and one or two 
very fair gallops were accomplished as the 
result, About the best performance of the 
afternoon being a rattling once round by 
Hard Times. 


Since I last wrote The Camel has gone off 
a lot in condition. His trainer tells me that 
he is suffering from swollen glands. What- 
ever may be the cause, the result is that The 
Camel has been stopped considerably in his 
work, and from the look of him I should say 
that it will take Mr. Harper all his time to 
get him fit by the 24th of February. 


Nimblefoot is getting strong work, but has 
done nothing very brilliant so far. To my 
mind he looks a bit light in the barrel and 
ought to be eased off for a few days. Hard 
Times is also working regularly, and I like 
him much better than I did a week or two 
ago. On Saturday afternoon I saw him doa 
very strong once round in company with 
Nimblefoot, Hard Times carrying about 11st. 
6lb. to the latter’s 9st. 101b. The rider of 
Nimblefoot was compelled to move on him 
in order to keep his position all up the 
straight, and although both jockeys eased off 
alot at the finish the gallop was a very 
creditable one indeed to the bay horse—for, 
as may be seen, Mr. Baxendale’s mount was 
giving away aylot.of weight. Ruy Blas has 
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finally decided that it will be better for his 
own interests if he directs the remainder of 
his training himself, for the old chap appears 
to do that sort of work he likes best accord- 
ing to the frame of mind he may chance to 
be in at the time. The system is apparently 
a success, as Mr, Kemp's horse is louking 
almost better than any animal in training, 
and up to the present time no holes have 
been bumped through his honest old back. 
If he gets proper treatment he will run 
a great horse when wanted. Indeed, so 
highly does one of our sporting friends 
from Queensland think of the form of this 
horse that he offers to back him against 
any horse in the State, 10 stone up, over a 
mile and a quarter for $200 aside. The race 
to come off ucxt Saturday. The owner of 
Ruy Blas, however, declines to allow his 
horse to run, so no match can be made. 
Cavalier was sent a fast run six furlongs 
on Saturday last which effectuall¢ answered 
in the negative the question as to whether his 
legs would stand another preparation, and Mr. 
Watkins has consequently thrown him out of 
work. Formosa has been tried and found to 
be not class enough, so she also is now living 
a life of ease. Cleopatra is looking better 
every day, but so far she has accomplished 
nothing very fast. Since I last wrote we 
have had a resurrection in our equine world 
for Kilmorey is again to the fore, looking as 
well as ever, and if he is only half fit on the 
day of the races the Roadsters’ Race is already 
won, 

The galloways Silver King, Maggie and 
Klang Gates all look well, but no line can be 
got from their work as to their relative merits. 


So far as the work of the horses goes I have 
little toadd. The Burmah griffins are still 
scrambling merrily along in their work, and 
if they are not very interesting creatures trom 
a racing point they certainly afford plenty of 
amusement in the morning. he Doctor, 
Fiddlehead and Black Bob shew the besi form 
in their work and any one of the trio may win. 
Ginting Peras is again in work, and I hear 
that another attempt is to be made to train 
Dolly Varden who has been suffering from 
sprained tendons. Captain Syers is a good 
sportsman who so far has not had the best 
of luck with his racing ventures, and I hope 
that the little grev will stand another pre- 
paration. I hear that Touchnot, Black Fish, 
Bend'cr, and Iolanthe are all expected to 
arrive here shortly, so that in your next issue 
I hope to be able to let vou know what I 
think of the chances the last-mentioned horses 
have of appropriating most of the good 
things at our forthcoming meet, —Centaur. 
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SELANGOR SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY* \ 


THE subject which I had chosen for x 
Inaugural Address this evening is about, I a. 
afraid, to prove a somewhat more difficult ¢s- 
than I had originally supposed ; but as it» , 
eminently the subject for the consider - 
tion of a new Scientific Society where none « 
the members have. so far as I am awar. 
particularly distinguished themselves in az: \ 
branch of science, I have determined t 
adhere to it. I trust that the discussic 
which I shall take the liberty of calling f* 
on the subject of the latter part of t 
address—that, namely, which bears me: 
especially on the future work and futur 1 
usefulness of the Society—will amply mai- 
amends for any shortcomings in the earlier 
and more general part. Without acy 
apologies or explanations I wish simply t 
state that I have found myself hampered ly 
the scarcity of books of reference availabl- 
in the State. I trust that by the end of ow 
year the Society will so far have vindicated 
its claim to existence as to render such 
statement impossible from the mouth of next 
year’s President. 

The subject for our consideration this 
evening is “ The services which can be render- 
ed by non-scientific men to science.” — I mus! 
first make a limitation as to the meaning of 
the expression which I have chosen “ non- 
scientife men.” In the generally accepte! 
sense of the present decade a scientifie map 
means a man whose life—or the greater part 
of whose life—is devoted to the pursuit of 
one science or of two or three kindred 
sciences. It is the natural result of the 
modern extensiveness of research that special- 
ism should have crept in, that division ot 
labour should have taken place, that special- 
ism itself should specialise. Logic teaches 
us that the content of a term varies inversels 
with its intent, that the greater the number 
of characteristics implied by a name the 
smaller the number of individuals denoted 
by that name. So a science of the present 
day by going deeper and further into the 
natures, causes and relations of its objects 
of study separates itself more and more 
from what were but lately considered allied 
sciences, and after amassing a vast amount of 
information on its subject to become divided 
into several sciences, and give labour to 
several men where formerly was more than 
enough for one. One wonders what good 
old Roger Bacon, whose huge quartoes com 
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prised the bulk of what was knowp: on all 
science in his day, would think could he see 
some modern memoir on the embr yology of 
the sea-urchin or the myology of the seal ; or 
what would be the feelings of Gailileo could 
he be told of the existence of a fifith satellite 
to Jupiter. Fe 
The position of the scientist a few hundred 
years ago was very much the sgime as that 
of the ordinarily educated and intelligent 
man at the present day who takes, an interest 
in what he sees going on around jhim. The 
object of interest and of study itu the old 
days was not a special “ ology,” but was 
“nature.” The young science of those days 
studied the laws and forces that governed 
the world and influenced man’s lite; she 
examined and tried to classify, tri ed to 
reduce to order the great chavtic miss of 
objects by which she found herself surr. '1d- 
ed asa librarian might catalogue a library. 
The number of her elements was a small ne, 
but she was perfectly satisfied with her fov'r, 
and with these she strove to solve the darke:'t 
secrets of nature. Aristotle, Pliny and then 
fellows were professors of omniscience. They 
discussed in their books—and spoke as men 


who had authority—the laws of ethics and ° 


the constitution of the human mind, then on 
to maps of the Mediterranean and the strange 
fishes which lived in its waters. Later on, 
theology, medicine, with astrology, and 
alchemy, all science of the day in fact, became 
the property of a degenerate church, whose 
religion was an enlightened superstition, 
whose students strove to fit themselves for 
study by tying themselves hand and foot in 
the logic of the schools. Little chance then 
had science to thrive. The splendid dis- 
coveries of Newton, Kepler and Copernicus 
threw open the knowledge of the worlds, so 
lony the favorite subject of traditional lore, 
to the investigation of man’s intelligence. 
Lycher came, and wrenching asunder the 
eld fingers of a lifeless church, gave 
to man the knowledge that had so long 
been grasped in her hold; gave to mana 
faith ina God in place of an obedience to a 
corrupt church, and giving him that gave 
him at the same time liberty to exercise with 
full freedom the intellect’ which God had 
given him, 

Thenceforwards, after the first fierce fever 
of emancipation had spent itself in the 
imaginative efforts of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or in the voyages of discovery and wars 
of conquest of the same period, education, 
now rendered attainable by the spread of 
printing, began to assert its influence over 
man's mind and the march of science slowly 
began. Descartes with his famous doubt 
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laid the foundations of those wonderful 
speculations on human reason which Pascal, 
Leibnitz, Berkeley, Locke and Kant so rapidly 
elaborated. Men then for the first time 
began to experience the luxury of a doubt 
and rushed wildly into it, to find themselves 
after two centuries and a half still in the same 
misty atmosphere, lighted only by the uncer- 
tain lights of Positivism, Hegelianism and 
Madame Blavatzky. At the same time, 
however, astrology and alchemy began to 
disappear from the list of respectable sciences. 
Surgery discarded its ancient insignia of the 
tricoloured pole and barber’s basin, aud 
medicine threw off her ancient subjection to 
ignorant authority, and both took their 
places among the progressive sciences. 

The discovery of the circulation of th> 
blood by Harvey laid the foundation of what 
has since become the splendid science of 
physiology. Later on, the discovery of Jenner 
was the vesult of the first rational enquiry 
into the nature of infectious disease, to which 
the researches of Virchow, Koch, Cohnheim, 
Lister and a hundred others have added so 
valuable a superstructure. The discovery of 
galvanism ie slowly at first, but afterwards 
faster and ever faster, to the placing of 
electricity in one of the first positions as a 

, motive force available to man. The old 
Linnaean system of classification of plants 
and animals served its time, and afterwards 
«gave way to the newer theories of Lamarck 
_ Wallace and Darwin to which it had itself 
given birth. 

As one mighty agent in helping to effect 
this revolution may be mentioned the influ- 
ence of the press. Its value as a political 
agent has been often and garrulously 
recognised. It has been no less powerful in 
advancing scientific knowledge. In place of 
the secretiveness of ancient learning, where 
‘a learned man’s knowledge could only be 
bought by gold, we have now every new 
disvovery thrown broadcast on the world. 
A great discoverer's knowledge is not allowed 
to die with him, but taking root in another's 
mind springs up there into new discoveries. 
:And knowledge like this is to be bought at 
a railway bookstall for sixpence. Along 
‘with this arose a knowledge of the value of 
‘co-operation among scientists. Since the 
founding of the Royal Society in the reign of 
Charles I. hundreds of scientific societies 
have sprung up, where men can have the 
assistance of other scientists in throwing side 
lights upon their discoveries, to render them, 
it valuable, still more valuable; if useless, by 
having them subjected to adverse criticism, 
to avoid wasting a lifetime pursuing a useless 
shadow. 
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There is a little use, however, in attempting 
to do more than illustrate by a few examples 
the tremendous growth of science which 
has taken place within recent years upon 
the ruins of a worn-out lore. Biology, em- 
bryology, anthropology, ethnography, pa- 
laeontology, and a host of others, are all new 
sciences and have all their students, men who 
are making their living and winning for 
themselves fame, and sometimes fortune, in 
their several pursuits. The science of nature 
of a thousand years ago has grown and 
widened into a thousand sciences. 

Let any one, not himself a scientific man, 
take up and glance through the pages of a 
journal] of the present day, which is devoted 
to a single science or group of sciences. 
What does he find? He may pride himself 
that in the days of his youthful enthusiasm 
he acquired more than a smattering of the 
science in question. Ten years, however, are 
sufficient for such an advance of knowledge 
that he finds himself left behind and 
ignorant. 

I experienced this in no small degree the 
other day when, looking through a scientific 
paper of general interest, I found that it 
contained an account of the Frankfwt 
Electrical Exhibition. A description was 
there given of the method by which the 
power generated by a water-wheel on the 
Danube had been transferred over some hun- 
dred miles by a single wire to Frankfurt and 
had there constituted no inconsiderable part 


of the motive power employed at the Exhibi- |! 


tion. Any pleasure which I might have felt, 
on acquiring such information was consider- 
ably neutralised when I went on to read; 
what had been the reasons for the failure 
of the Paris and Lyons experiment, and by, 
what precautions the Paris and Versailles ex-, 
periment had been made to prove a successful} 
one; and then what hopes were entertained’ 
that German ingenuity and German persever-' 
ance would succeed in turning a portion of the 
gigantic force available at the Falls of Niagara 
into the halls of the Chicago Exhibition. 

It has for many years been a matter within 
the knowledge oF every schoolboy that most 


of the great battles of the last century have’ 
followed by rain. , 
in the, 
meteorological world with reference to this’ 


been accompanied or 

What discussions have gone on 
subject Iam unable to say. Suddenly, how- 
ever, distinguished meteorologists, carrying 
with them large supplies of dynamite, appear 
in the plains of Texas, and later in the plains 
of India, where drought means famine, and 
proceed to explode it with a view to cause 
sufficient atmospheric disturbance to produce 
rain. Who but a professed meteorologist 
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will daire to say by what series of observations 
of magnetic disturbance, volcanic disturbance, 
or artifiéial disturbance, man could be en- 
couraged hus to bombard the heavens ? 


To take {the case in which, perhaps, human 
imagination and daring have gone further than 
ever before, Letters have appeared within 
the last fety months in the Times in which 
the stranye ‘ flashes of light which have recent- 
ly been illuminating the planet Mars have 
been commented on. No astronomical ex- 
planation ie be found for these strange and 
hitherto ujuobserved phenomena. The planet 
has long jbeen supposed to be inhabited, by 
some the, canals which are the work of those 
far-off neighbours of ours have been examined 
and degtribed. What more natural than that 
the Martians, influenced by mere Martian 
curios ity, should wish to communicate with the 
earth ! “The present year is above all others 
the .nost suitable for the purpose, the two 
plan ets being shortly to be in especially close 
con junction. What more easy then, than to 
av ange for the illumination by electric light 
aid gigantic mirrors on some of the plains of 

pene for the reply signals! ! 

'  T inight ask leave to refer to one mor 

/ illustration. About a year and a half ago 
the medical world was convulsed by the news 
that Dr. Koch had not only discovered the 
cause of that frightful disease consumption, 
but had given to the world its cure. Medi- 
cul men from all parts of the world packed 
their Gladstone bags and flew to Berlin, eager 
to be among the first to hear and tell this 
new thing. Patients who had long since pre 
pared for death felt new hope revive, and for 
months every train leading to the city of the 
mighty physician was laden with sufferers 
from all parts of Europe hastening to their 
last hope. Further experience has shewn 
that the discovery is not yet complet ». but 
alx» shews that Dr. Koch and his feJow- 
workers are on the track of 2 powerful agent 
in the treatment of tubercle. The news vot 
the discovery seemed to strike the world like 
a flash. During one night the electric wir 
had carried it round the globe. And set 
this discovery had been dimly foreshadowel 
and led up to in the writings of every succes- 
sive worker in the field of infectious disease. 
and from the time when Robert Koch tint 
brought his tubes of cultivated anthras 
colonies for the inspection of the yrest 
Cohnheim, hardly a month has passed witb- 
out another step leading to the end beins 
discovered. 


The position of science at the present das. 
then, being such as I have attempted to 1 
dicate in( these.illustrations, where, we mat 
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well ask, is it possible for the non-8¢,antific 
ordinarily intelligent man to find a > 


? 
Science would seem to be taken pe 


from him and given into the hang, of the: 


professional scientist, and we mig} 
hope to see a child prove useful ily nas 
among the flying belts of @ By inoham 
factory. nares 
But common sense and moth + 
still their value even in the 19, pats Rave 
und many have been the services |, 
science ie them. T need not waste: seis 
calling to mind the great doings of .47 Ark. 
wrights and Stephensons, Hugh Miers and 
Edwards, Franklin and Watts. Th ce ‘and = 
hundred others have been made jnayin 
: yng 
names by Dr. Samuel Smiles. It 1,0 hires 
little proof, I think, that a man of a 
intelligence, brought in constant daily « Nat 
with a subject by circumstances, or in cc, 
of his daily work, must of necessity acqu:,, . 
more complete familiarity with that sul .¢ 
as an existing fact than the proudest sciensot 
can, who brings the amassed knowledge. o¢ 
a lifetime spent in study to bear on an im_ 
perfect knowledge of the facts. The latter 
may be ready with a hundred and one theo- 
ries to account for its causes, nature and 
effects. He may understand thoroughly the 
forces which move the machine and the laws 
of dynamics which it obeys. It is the humble 
workman, who day after day has hie hand 
on the lever or his foot on the treadle, who 
can tell you what are the peculiar merits 
of his particular machine; or, with his mind 
continually in the presence of one subject, 
can suggest the alterations and improvements 
which will render the machine better fitted 
for its purposes. Who besides the farmer, 
whose livelihood depends upon the welfare of 
his sheep and cattle, studies as he does their 
peculiarities and the conditions of their every- 
day life? And the best scientist is he who 
knows how to take advantage of this fact. It 
is told of the great Darwin, that while he was 
working at the accumulation of facts which 
threw light upon his theory of variation, 
he studied for a considerable period prin- 
cipally in one or two public-houses in Kent 
much frequented by pigeon fanciers, and 
that to them he was indebted for many of 
his most valuable facts relating to variation 
under domestication. Or take the following 
extract from his “ Origin of Species,” which 
shews what use he and his fellow-scientists 
were able to make of the non-scientific 
observer. Commenting on the fact that dark 
coloured animals are often insusceptible to 
influences which prove fatal to light coloured 
ones, he writes:—“ Professor Wyman on 
asking some farmers in Virginia how it was 
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that all their pigs were black, they informed 
him that the pigs ate the paint-root (Lach- 
nanthes), which coloured their bones pink 
and caused the hoofs of all but the black 
varieties to drop off ; and one of the squatters 
added, ‘we select the black members of a 
litter for raising as they alone have a good 
chance of living.’” The facts which Darwin 
was able to gain from these men had had 
their practical value for years—as he says 
elsewhere, “the principle of selection is dis- 
tinctly laid down in an ancient Chinese Ency- 
clopedia ”—it required the scientific genius of 

rwin to give them their true value in 
the light of natural evolution. It was one 
of Darwin’s boasts that he never had a con- 
versation with anybody without acquiring 
some knowledge worth the trouble of acquir- 


Hundreds of other examples might be given. 
Every explorer has been indebted to the 
natives of the country he explored for in- 
formation and guidance. The naturalist goes 
to the fisherman’s nets for specimens; and 
who so full of wonderful lore about the moor 
and its inhabitants as the sexagenarian game- 
keeper? I shall give only one other interest- 
ing illustration which happened in my own 
experience. While I was clerk to one of the 
out-patient cliniques of Edinburgh Infirmary 
a boy was one day brought from some far- 
away place in Cromarty suffering from 
necrosis of part of one of the bones of his leg. 
The decayed bone could be seen lying at the 
bottom of a long narrow ulcer suppurating 
ind excessively offensive. The surgeon to 
whom the case was consigned decided that 
‘though operation would ultimately be re- 
‘\uired it was as yet too early, and I there- 
ore xent the boy home with instructions as 
o dressing and with orders to return at the 
‘nd of three months, when the sequestrum 
Was expected to be louse. After three months 
‘ie returned, and when I proceeded to remove 
‘he dressings, expecting to find the same 
»urulent offensive cavity, I was surprised to 
dnd it perfectly clean and nearly sweet under 
2 dres-ing with whose nature 1 was unac- 

quainted. On enquiry I found that the case 
had been taken in hand by the lad’s grand- 
mother, a weazened-up old lady, who stood by 
smiling and nodding at our recognition of 
her skill, and that the dressing was a poultice 
made from dried peat from the moor, whose 
value in this connection was well known 
among the ants of the North of Scotland. 
I was surprised, however, when some months 
later I read an account of the newest German 
antiseptic dressing made from prepared peat. 
My old Judy thoroughly understood the 
sracticnl, value of Cher peat dressing, it 
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required the science of Joseph Lister and a 
host of bacteriologists to shew its scientific 
value as a form of antiseptic sreatment. 

If these, and other examples which might 
be adduced, go so conclusively to shew that 
the experience which can be acquired by the 
everyday working-man can be made useful 
to science, how much more if there is added 
to this experience an ordinarily cultivated 
intelligence with the curiosity—or, perhaps, 
we ought to call it the enquiring mind— 
which accompanies education. Hugh Miller 
became an accomplished geologist because he 
was un intelligent stonemason. Edison’s 
wits would have been active anywhere, but 
the circumstances of his early life threw 
him in the way of the railway telegraph, 
and some of the greatest of modern electrical 
inventions have been the result. It is said 
that at the building of the Forth Bridge 
difficulties innumerable were overcome by 
the practical mind of Mr. now Sir Willian 
Arroll, a man who had spent his life 
among ironwork and machinery. These in- 
ventions were partly the result of his restless 
ingenuity, partly the natural outcome of his 
thorough acquaintance with the materials 
with which he had to do. Mr. Watkins 
recently related an instance of this which he 
saw himself. Some trouble was being ex- 
perienced in sinking some of the deeper 
caissons on account of the greatly increased 
pressure of the atmosphere at which the men 
had to work. No machinery at that time 
known was available to overcome the dif- 
ficulty, which was duly reported to Mr. Arroll, 
He proposed to overcome it by means of some 
“bit machine.” In the course of a few days, 
the “ bit machine ” came down in the shape o: 
a hydraulic shovel, one more addition to the 
dozens of new inventions and new applicationt 
by means of which Arroll had conquered th* 
difficulties as they arose. By using the shove 
excavations could be made with only slight 
supervision from a workman, and by its aid 
the cylinders were successfully sunk. Men 
like these had not only thorough experience 
of the materials with which they worked, they’ 
had intellect to make use of their experience, 
The circumstances of their life made them 
scientific. One of the best collections of 
moths of a single district I ever saw was 
shewn me by a ploughman in the South of 
Scotland, who had employed his little spare 
time in making it. He had always been a 
very religious man, and obedient to that im- 
pulse his intellectual energy had been spent 
during his earlier years in acquiring a know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek. Some accident 
turned his attention to the moths of hie 
neighbourhood, Audubon, the Americar 
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ornithoogist, himself a scientific man, \s 
himself Voluntarily in a similar position «=: 
disappeared for years in the forests of Amen’. 
in order ‘© acquire a complete Imowledye «! | 
of the ap?earances, habits and varieties 4 + 
the birds Which he studied. Humboltt , 
Darwin, Yallace, Forbes, all followed bs * 
example, re®Snising thoroughly the weak: ; 
of merely nuseum and library knowledge. 

This bring’ U8, I think, to the position «! 
our Selang?™ Scientific Society. We fin: 
ourselves f27OWD in daily contact. with the 
surroundir8®. Of @ new country as Yet immer ) 
feetly kno®® to science. Its mountains, river. 
and forert8 are as yet comparatively unex + 
plored; 't8 mineral, agricultural and otler 
econom:¢ Products are as yet being only er ! 
perimested with. Its timbers, rattans, guttas, 
ete, Te Unclassified and undescribed. A work 
with’ the unpretentious title of « Contrilu- 
tion’ to the Flora of the Malay Peninsula” ir 
at vresent being published in Calcutta, and 
is, 4° far as I am aware, the first work of ant 
ir-Portance on the subject. Our birds an! 
yeasts and fishes are known but by imperfet 
collections. Only the most Meagre sketches 
exist, mere scientitic guesses, of the past 
geological history oi the Peninsula. In ail 
this there is room for the everyday experienw ! 
of an educated man to make itself useful ' 
simply by the collection of. facts and speci- 
mens, which may some day turn out to be of 
scientific value. I remember, some four yeart 
ago, soon after I came to Selangor, hearing 
the question frequently discussed: Was the 
sladang of this State identical with the Indian 
bison? It was ultimately decided, I believe. 
by the measurements of Gaprain Svyers, whose 
knowledge acquired in sport was thus turned 
to scientific account. A few months ayo, ia 
one of the leading papers devoted to natural 
science the query appeared “ Do jungle cocks 
crow ?” signed by a man of extensive museum 
and laboratory experience. Several answers 
were vouchsafed to this, containing the most 
varying opinions. Captain Syers could again, I 
think, have satisfactorily settled this question, 
with regard at least to the varicties of the 
Peninsula. Still more extensive information 
could be obtained on the subject from Sakeis 
of the low country, the conditions of whos 
life renders necessary a careful study of the 
nature and habits of the animals which 
constitute their fuod. 

Here then are the pretensions of our Society. 
We have formed ourselves: into a Soviety not 
with any claim to the possession of a super- 
abundance of scientific knowledge, but to try 
to bring ourselves imore abreast of the 
advancing science of the day, and to collect 
facts relative to the country in which we live, 
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in the light of what scientific knowledge we 
possess. 


For the purposes of discussion and sugges- 
tion, then, I shall try to sketch out what work 
can be done by the Society to benefit them- 
selves and to furward a scientifie knowledge 
of our surroundings. 


. I think it is true that scarcely a man comes 
into Selangor without good intentions of some 
kind of a scientific nature. Some come out 
with hopes of taking a herbarium home with 
them from among whose leaves new species 
will be added to science. Some have prepared 
themselves, by a course of reading on the few 
cool days between London and Singapore, to 
attack the questions of geology and mineralogy 
in the Malay Peninsula. Some have armed 
themselves with butterfly nets and collecting 
cases of the most approved patterns, while 
some have tormented their sporting friends 
for months to know whether Holland and 
Holland or Lankaster builds the best. rifles 
for the Colonies. And it is sad to think how 
many of these resolutions prove fruitless— 
partly from want of encouragement from men 
of similar interests, partly because the neces- 
sary books of reference and information for a 
novice are unattainable. These are obstacles 
which it is in the power of the Scientific 
Society to do away with. Men coming 
to the State for the first time, in the full 
vigour of European life, will be able to 
meet with men of like interests, and will 
be able by meeting with advice and 
emulation to prevent ambitions so often fruit- 
less falhng to the ground. Again, within the 
last year or two Government. has provided 
Selangor with the nucleus of a library. If I 
may venture to criticise, too little room has 
been given in that library to standard works 
of reference on scientific subjects, more espe- 
ciahty with regard to the Malay Peninsula. I 
€5 not think that a single book on the Malay 
language or a single book on Malay his- 
tory adorns its shelves. It should I think be 
the duty of our Scientific Society to change 
thie, and by taking an intelligent interest and 
making an intelligent use of the library to 
shew the Government that the bread they 
have thus generously cast upon the waters 
may return after many days. 


It should also be the aim of the Society to 
take advantage if possible of the extensive 
Raffles Library of Singapore, either through 
the intervention of the Selangor Government 
Library or directly. The catalozue of that 
library includes ulmost every book relating to 
the Malay Peninsula and Archipelazo,and also 
all the leading hooks on scientific subjects. 
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By making these available to its members 
the Society would do much to foster the 
enquiring spirit so frequently present among 
us at first, but which yields so soon to the 
influence of circumstances. 


As to the ordinary working of the Society, 
that has been so far arranged. Our ordinary 
meetings are to be bi-monthly, but no limita- 
tion is made as to the number of extraordi- 
nary meetings which may be interposed by 
the Committee should cause sufficient be 
shewn—and may there be many. As to the 
subjects of those meetings, no limitation can 
or should be laid down; still, I think it would 
be of advantage to the usefulness of the So- 
ciety, where as yet the members are only drawn 
together by the fact that they have found 
themselves working together in one country, 
that they should have if possible some bearing 
upon Selangor or the Malay Peninsula or what 
is found therein. This is the one point upon 
which we meet in common, and full use should 
be made of it. 


A second point of scarcely less importance, 
I think, is this, that while set papers of suffi- 
cient length to monopolise the business of the 
evening would be perhaps a task that many of 
our members ould find too great a tax upon 
their time, and would be apt, under the 
adverse circumstances touched upon above, 
to prove when finished scarcely an achievement 
to be proud of, short papers of five or ten 
minutes, detailing their own experiences and 
knowledge of facts, would be more valuable 
and be less exposed to adverse criticism: while 
a succession of several such papers would be 
productive of more interest in the course of 
the evening by appealing to a larger number 
of members and by eliciting more extended 
comment. Railway Pioneers, Surveyors, Dis- 
trict Officers, or those who may for pleasure’s 
sake care to spend a holiday in the jungle‘ 
might all find something worthy of being told, 
which mightevoke from the memories of older 
residents some further information, or excite 
the enthusiasm of younger to undertake 
the same expedition with more definite 
objects. 

In the last number of the Selangor Journal 
an accomplished member of our Society em- 
ployed his imaginative talent in the descrip- 
tion of a visit to the Selangor Sanatoriun 
supposed to exist in the year 1902. I had 
the pleasure in the year 1990 of visiting in 
company with its author and two other gentle- 
men the site proposed for a Sanatorium at 
that time. I shall always look back upon 
this journey as one of the best experiences 
I have had-in the East. The healthy life and 


constant exérdise: in the open air, the succes- 
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sion of to me perfectly new experiences, the 
wonderful display of new and everchanging 
vegetation, the yarns of the Sakeis and 
Malays who accompanied us; above all, the 
wonderful view which, with the aid of a hill-top 
sunrise, we were able to obtain from Bukit 
Besar of an unbounded forest stretching over 
six States, dispelled for many a day the 
vapours which had accumulated among the 
mists and mugginess of Kuala Lumpur. I 
am convinced that if many men had ex- 
perienced the effects of such a trip as this 
was, they would often seek for health and 
new energy among the hills of our own State, 
instead of in Penang or Singapore, and 
might bring back with them experiences well 
worth listening to. In this respect our 
Society will, I hope, prove useful by enabling 
men who have hitherto had no experience of 
it to enjoy a jungle excursion, They could 
be helped by other members of the society 
to choose their routes, to make up @ con- 
genial party, to find guides and attendants ; 
and in return for such aids rendered, the 
Society will receive the fruits of their obser- 
vation. 

Another point, in connection with which I 
hope the society will prove useful, is that of 
collection of specimens. There are rare and 
many hitherto unknown specimens of interest 
in every department of science in Selangor. 
I had a short time ago in my possession 
what were considered the first fossils that 
had ever been found in Selangor. These 
were unfortunately lost. I hope that in the 
Museum of the Scientific Society will be 
stored many specimens available like its 
archives to any scientist who may make the 
natural science of the Malay Peninsula his 
study. 


Before concluding, I would say on the 
behalf of the Committee with whom you have 
thought fit to intrust the affairs of the Society 
as well as of myself, that I hope aid will be 
given and voluntarily by every member to 
promote the ends which I have tried to 
indicate. We have not formed a debating 
society, although discussion will be encour- 
aged rather than otherwise—“ for opinions 
of wise men are but wisdom in the making,” — 
but have formed a society for the promotion 
of our own knowledge, so that every member 
will and must have every consideration. A 
paper voluntarily contributed is, I think, 
likely to prove twice as interesting and use- 
ful as one dunned by the Committe: out of 
an unwilling member. 


In conclusion, I have only to wish the 
Selangor Scientific Society a long and useful 
career, 
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RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


FESTIVITIES AT KLANG IN 1876.* 
Tue Malay « Hari Raya,” a day long looked 
for, not only because of the closing of the 
weary fast, but also in anticipation of a “ main- 
main-besar," was announced by the banana 
trees, palms, and flowery arbours which de- 
corated the streets, and the carcasses of buffa- 
loes which were displayed at most of the eating 
houses. 

As the welcome boom of the evening gun 
proclaimed at 6 p.m. the close of the “ bulan 
puasah,” the town and the whole of the coun- 
try for miles round, wherever even the smallest 
Malay habitation was to be seen, was illumi- 
nated by thousands of tiny lamps. Sounds 
of music and revelry were heard throughout 
the town, and sleep this night was impossible 
owing to the deafening noise of crackers. 

The next morning as early as 9 a.m. small 
groups of holiday-makers paraded the streets, 
and towards 1 p.m. all the available space 
about the Government Offices was taken up 
by the crowd. According to the programme, 
the first item on the list was the Pony Race, 
but while the ponies were being saddled, great 
amusement was afforded to the crowd by 
attempts to climb the greasy pole, and by the 
distribution of copper coins, which were con- 
cealed about the persons of sundry Klings and 
Chinese whose attention was engaged by this 
novel sight. 

Meanwhile, the ponies had been got ready 
and were pawing the ground. Out of the five 
entries, only three started, Gas having scratch- 
ed, and Sunbeam being unable to shew up 
owing to an accident in training. 

When the flag dropped, Tommy got away 
at once, but Firefly and Buffalo obstinately 
refused to budge. Physical persuasion, how- 
ever, won the day, and when Tommy reached 
about 50 yards ahead they both started awar 
at a brisk pace, Firefly being second and Bu/- 
falo last. One third of the distance had bees 
traversed when Buffalo crept up to Firefly and 
passed him. Tommy still kept the lead until 
he shied and upset his rider, who, however, 
persistently stuck to the reins and managed 
to jump on aguin. By this time, however. 
Buffalo was well up to him, while Firefly, who 
had disposed of his jockey, was now having a 
race of his own among a herd of cattle on an 
adjacent hill. The bend of the hill and the 
intervening shrubbery now obstructed the 
ponies from view, but when next they appeared 
both ponies were doing their utmost ; Tommy, 
however, got the lead and passed the winning- 


post about four lengths ahead of Bugfab. 

* It is again by the kindness of Mr. Turary that we are 
enabled to supply thix account, which is substantially the 
same as a contemporary account published in the Pree Press, 
with the omission of the speeches.— Bp, S. J. 
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Distance two miles; time four minutes and 
seven seconds. 

The course extended along the brow of a 
hill and was a stiff pull for the little beasts. 
It would take too long to describe the rest of 
the sports; suffice it to say that everything 
went off successfully, and afforded great 
amusement to the natives, who had never 
witnessed anything of the sort before at Klang 
By the time that the boat-race was finished it 
was quite dark, and time to get ready for the 
dinner given by the Resideat in honour of 
H.H. Tunku-Dia-Udin. 

The road from the Fort, along which His 
Highness would have to pass, was illuminated, 
and on either side of the steps leading to the 
Residency was stationed a Guard of Police. As 
His Highness ascended the steps, accompanied 
by Mr. Syed Zin and the Malayan Chiefs and 
Chinese Merchants, the whole place was illu- 
minated with blue lights, which gave it the 
appearance of a moonlight scene. His High- 
ness was received by the Resident and other 
Officers, and entered past the Guard, who pre- 
sented arms as he approached. 

The dinner, which was a most sumptuous 
one, was done full justice to, and was followed 
by numerous speeches. 

POSSOSSOOSOSO OOO OSOOS 


Correspondence, 


We do not hold ourselves reaponsible for the 
sp 
opinions expressed by our correxpondents. | 


COFFEE PLANTING IN THE KLANG 
DISTRICT. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal, 

S1z,—Having seen an article in the Straits 
Times of 17th instant, purporting to come 
from the Selangor Journal, concerning coffee 
planting by Europeans being confined to 

uala Lumpur, I write to say that this is 
not quite so, as tnere is Tremelbye Estate 

v7 hin a mile und a half of Klang which can 

Hv of 65 acres of very excellent coffee, 

Carros being over three years old and bear- 

2 well. There is also the estate at Batu 
Liga, called “Glenmarie,” where coffee has 
been planted, and is doing well. 

As an old inhabitant of the State, and one 
who has seen most of it, as well as having 
had some planting po aie I consider the 
soil in and around Klang more suitable for 
coffee than any other district in the State. 

Apart from European cultivation, I can 
quote three places in Klang where coffee is 
grown by natives with very excellent results:— 

1.—The land for three miles on either side 
of the Telok Muligan Road. A quantity 
of this coffee is better than any I have seen 
iu the State; an eminent planter of our State 


has also expressed the same opinion. This 
coffee has been grown without manure, or 
forcing of any kind, which speaks well for the 
soil. Some of the trees are bearing tremend- 
ous crops. 

2.—A mile on either side of the Telok 
Gadong Road is planted up with coffee, 
which looks well. ; 

3.--A mile on either side of the Telok 
Pulai Road is also planted with coffee, which 
looks well and strong. 

In fact, there is more coffee, and good coffee, 
grown by native enterprise in Klang, than in 
all the other districts in Selangor put together. 

Most of that planted is by Javanese. The 
size of their gardens vary from one and a 
half to eight acres each. 

As I have said before, the soil of Klang is 
quite as adaptable for coffee planting as any 
other in the State, and planters have the 
advantage of saving the railway freight, by 
being nearer the port than at Kuala Lumpur. 

There is a large demand from natives for 
coffee land at present, but there is plenty of 
it, and for bond fide coffee planters they can- 
not do better than try Klang. 

Iam, etc, Joun Smita. 
COBRAS. 
To the Editor of the Sclangor Journal. 

Srr,—Can any of your readers kindly 
inform me if a cobra has the power of eject- 
ing poisonous fluid from its mouth when 
enraged ? Last Sunday morning while stroll- 
ing round the hill with “Jock” I heard a 
scuffle in the bushes alongside the path, and 
on looking round saw Master Jock was face 
to face with a full-grown black cobra. He 
has tackled two of these snakes on former 
occasions and killed them without being 
injured himself, and he was about to attack 
this one, but I hurriedly called him off as 
owing to the position of the snake he was at a 
disadvantage. The snake hissed so loud that 
at first I thought “Jock” had stuck up a 
cat. They did not come to close quarters and 
I thought no harm had been done, but a few 
minutes afterwards I noticed the dog's right 
eye began to swell and continued to do sv 
until it became entirely closed and gave him 
a good deal of pain. I shewed it to several 
natives, who said a cobra was able to eject 
poison like this and that if it fell on any 
portion of the human skin a nasty sore was 
caused. Can anyone say if this is the case ? 

You will, I know, be vlad to hear that 
“ Jock” is recovering, but the eyeball is still 
much discoloured though the swelling has 
subsided. 

Yours very truly, 
“Kuaia SELANGOR.” 


ARRIVALS. 


Jan. 8th, per s.s. Sappho from Singapore: 
Mr. and Mrs. Leembruggen, Messrs. Swan, 
Kock and Fox. 


Jan. 11th, per s.s. Billiton, from Singapore : 
Messrs, Lister, McClymont, Johns and J. 
Martin. 

Jan. 13th, per s.s. Malacca from Singapore : 
Messrs. Harper, Groves, Jones and Henderson. 

Jan, 15th, per 8.8. Sappho from Singapore : 
Mrs. Wisherst. 

Jan. 18th, per s.8. Pegu from Penang: Mr. 
T. H. Hill. 


Jan. 18th, per s.s Teutonia from Penang: 
Mr. Bell. 


DEPARTURES. 


Jan. 6th, per s.s. Malacca to Telok Anson: 
Messrs. Wisherst and Wragge. 


Jan. 6th, per s.s. Hye Leong to Penang: Dr. 
Robertson. 


Jan. 7th, per 8.8. Teutonia to Penang: Mr. 
Hill. 


Jan. 9th, per 8.8. Gympie to Singapore: 
Mr. Bonsangier. 

Jan. 10th, per 8.8. Sappho to Singapore: 
Mrs. Russell and two children, Messrs. Fraser, 
Alexander, W. Bibby, Harper and Burnby. 

Jan. 12th, per s.s. Teutonia to Malacca: 
Messrs. Reuork and Weigse. 


Jan. 12th, per's.s. Billiton to Singapore: 
Messrs. Robt. R. Muir, Jas. McClymont and 
Edwards. 


Jan. 13th, per 8.8. Malacca to Telok Anson: 
Mr. Martin. 

Jan. 17th, per 8.8. Sappho to Singapore: 
Mr. Russell. 

Jan. 18th, per s.s. Pegu to Singapore: 
Mrs. Lewis and child. 


Jan. 19th, per s.s. Billiton to Singapore: 
Messrs. Tulloch and L. P. Ebden. 


NOTICE. 


LL communications with regard to adver- 

tisements, subscription to the Journat, 

etc, should be addressed to M. T. Jacobs, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Subscribers to Vol. I. are requested to 
forward the amount of their subscription, 
85, to M. T. Jacobs, Kuala Lu.npur. It is 
very necessary that all subscriptions should 

vaid at once. 
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THE SELANGOR JOURNAL: 


JOTTINGS PAST AND PRESENT. 
iach ee 
Published Fortnightly. 


Annual Subscription $ 5.00 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Quarter column and under— 
First insertion aoe $ 1.00 
Subsequent insertion, each n» 0.25 


Over a quarter and under half a column— 
First insertion aoe 3 1.50 
Subsequent insertion, each » 0.50 

Over half a column and up to a whole 

column— 

Firet insertion ses a $ 2.50 
Subsequent insertion, each ... » 1.00 
Double the above rates across the page. 
Special Terms for Twelve Months. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


To Miles, REMARKS. 


Pudoh_... Sas a 1} 
Cheras.. ae ee | 11 Do. 
Kajang ... tes ve] 15 Do. 
Reko . mae . Bridle-path, 
Semenyih we i Cart Road, 
Beranang we fesi| 28: 
Seremban, Sungei Ujong| 43 Do. 


rota 
memmmm 


Ampang ... 
Batu Village 
Batu Caves 
Rawang ... 
Serendah ... 
Batang Yam 
Kuala Kubu 
Sangka Dua 
Tras, Pahang 
Raub do. mts 
Kalumpang ne 
Tanjong-Malim, 
Bernam 


Saddle Ponies, Gharries, and Bullock Callas, 
be obtained at the Central Police Station, Kui 
Lumpur; and, as a rule, at Cheras and Kajang. 


Gharries can be obtained at Batu Village, and Ponies 
and Bullock Carts at Rawang and Kuala Kubu. 


TABLE OF 


Ulu 


HACKNEY CARRIAGE 
FARES. 

Hire for a day of eight hours ... is «+. $2.00 

Within Town Limits, per mile or part of amile 0.15 


Beyond Town Limits, per mile ws 0.20 
For every hour’s detention... ore 0.10 
For every day of detention (24 hours) . 150 


When a Carriage is taken to and from any place 
over ten miles distant, no extra charge shall be 
mado for detention, provided the return journey is 
made on the same dayas the journey out, or on. the 
following day. 

- = 
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SELANGOR GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 


Passenger Train Service. 
DOWN. 


STATIONS. 


RAWANG 


WEEK DAYs. 


AM) PMP. 


SUNDAYS. 


‘NOON, P.M. 
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Special Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


STATIONS, 


Distance, 


Rice. 
Tin (Slab 
or Ore). 


KUANG... 
KEPONG 


Kuara Lumpur 
PETALING 


Bate Tiga 
Kiaxae 


KLANG ... 
Batu Tiga 
PRTALING 


Kvuana Lewpve 


KEPONG 
KUANG ... 
Rawana 


““w. Stops when necessary to take up or set down passengers. 
__*. The first up Sunday train will convey Ist and 2nd anda 
limited number of 3rd Class passengers, and will leave Klang 
15 minutes after the s.s. Sappho has arrived alongside the 
jetty ; the second train will follow after an interval of 45 
minutes, 
On Good Friday and Christmas Day trains run as on 
Sunday. 


2s es — 
2 g STATIONS. se Es 
zi = 
sj az “7 
Mis. $ 8 
9 | Klangand Batu Tign 0,45, 27 
17 Do. Petaling 0.85) 51, 
2 Do. K. Lumpur |.) 1.10 68 
29 Do. ‘epong 145} 83 
37 Do. Kuang 1.85! 1.30) 78} 1.95) 1.0L 
$2 .  Rawang 2.10, 1.47] 15) 2.21] 1.0 
13 | K. Lumpur & Batu Tiga ... , 0.65; 0.46) 38 
& Do. Petaling 0.251 15 
7 Do. Kepong 0. i . j ).17 
1S Do. Kuang 0.75, 0,53} 1.13, 0.80} 0.35, 
20 Do. Rawang 1,00° 0,70} 30 | 1.50 ad 0.45, 


Rates for Parcels, etc., by Passenger Train. 


J (Not exceeding 5 catties in weight. 15 cents. 
£ . | Over 5 catties but not over 10 cutties, 20 cents. 
€2 | Over 10 catties, 20 cents, for the first 10 catties and 
Pa} 1 cent for every two catties in excess thercof, 
ES Passengers’ Excess Lugguge, } cent per catty. 
E 3 | Doss, 20 cents each. 
z es and Tricycles, 60 cents cach, 
§ Winiikishas, $1 each. 4 
Horses and Ponies, including syce with each animal, 
12} cents each per mile: minimum charge per truck $3. 
(Carnages and Traps, 15 cents each per mile: minimum 
charge per truck $4. 
Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 
5 wBlE. SIGS! L. 
£ 35 3)852'922) Mine 
2 Srarions. gE See Ses) Class: 
z 9 BS elISS cies =| per pikulse 
SEES SES 
a jn sa sie s 
Miles, Pepe |e ° 
® | Kinngand Batu Tign | 22 | 17 | 12 07 
.W Do, Petaling.) a6 | 28 | 18 i 
2) Do K. Lumpur | 46 | 35 | 2 15 
a Do. epong ...| 37 | 42 | 28 16 
37 Do. Kunng | oo | so | 38 1 
a Do. _ Rawany | % | 35 | 36 21 
3 1K. L'pr. & Batu Tign... | 28 2 15 op 
3 yo, Petaling wz | i7 | i 07 
7, Jo. Kepong ..| 17 | 12 | 08 08 
6 Do. Kuang | 2B 7 n 08 
~ Do, Rawang . 32] 2 | lt 10 
' 1 


i 
9 Klnngand Batu Tiga 08|06 07 | 03 | 08 

17 Do. Petaling... {12/09 11. | 06 | 12 

2 Do. K. Lumpur /15/11 13 | os | 15 

2 Do. Kepong .. hujis lov) 19 

37 Do. Kuang jesii7, 21 an! 26 

a Do, — Rawan) 25/18 23 | 13 | 27 

13) K.L'pr. & Batu Tiga '10/07, 09. 05.) 10 

3 Do, Petuling ... osio6 07 ' 05 | 08 

7 Do. — Kepong 07}08 07 05 | 08 

1b Do.  Knang 1008, 10 5 08) 11 

20 Do. Rawang jai 12 07 | 14 

* In lots of 60 Pikuls or over. + Sawn or Rough. 


Bullocks or Asses, 7} cents each per mile: minimum charge 
per truck $2.50, 


Carringes, 124 cents each per mile: minimum charge 
trek $i, " as 


Carts, 10 cents each per mile: minimum charge per track $3. 


Horses and Ponies, including Syce with each Animal, 10 cents 
each per mile: minimum churge per truck 83, 


Calves, Pigs, Sheep and Goats 40 cents each any distance. 


Classification of Goods for Traffic by Goods Train. 


lst Cuass Goops.—Arrack, Beer, Wine, Spirits, 
etc., in cask or bottle, Crockery, Glassware, Manu- 
factured Tobacco, Manchester Goods and all goods 
of asimilar nature not otherwise provided for. 


2np Cuass Goops.—Flour, Oil (except Kero- 
sine), Salt, Vegetables, Sugar, unmanufactured 
‘Tobaccoand similar goods not otherwise provided for. 


3Rxp Cuass Goops.—Charcoal, Firewood, Timber 
and Mineral Class goods in lots of less than 50 
pikuls, Fish (dried or salted), Game, Fresh Meat, 
Salt Provisions (wet), Ice, Kerosine Oil, Girders, 
Engines, Nails, Safes, and native agricultural pro- 
duce generally. 


Minerat Cuass Goons in lots of 50 pikuls or 
over.—Pig Iron, Common Bricks, Stones (in the 
rough), Ballast, Coal, Coke, Ashes, Lime, Tiles (not 
ornamental), and goods of a similar nature not 
otherwise provided for. 


Rares between intermediate Stations and for 
bulky and unspecified goods can be ascertained on 
application to the Traffic Superintendent or Station 
Masters. 


Coast Mai, Service sy s.r. “ ABDUL 


Samap,” From Kiana ror— 


Kuata SELANncor: Kuaua Langat: 
Departure, Arrival. Departure, Arrival, 
Jan, 9 13 |Jan, 2 .. Jan 6 

” 23 27] » 16% ses0, Saas 19 
Feb. 6 10], 380 ., Feb, 32 
» 20 24) Feb. 1B... 4 16 
Mar. 6 1] 27)... Mar. 2 
» 20... ” 24[Mar. 13... , 16 


The hour Of sailing from Klang will be 12 noon, 
calling at Pulau-Ketam and Kapar when occasion 
requires. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT: 


Steamers. | é tit Plying Between. 
Lim Kim Bingapore, Malacca 
Sappho * . | 829 id 5. 
yppho Tee: { and lang, once a 
Billiton we | 195 Singapore, Malacca, 
Ban Whatt Hin} 195|¢ Do. Port Dickson and 
Gympie wa. | 126 Klang once a week. 
BeBikaon Rane, 
Hye Leong ...|295)2 po, Penang, returning 
Pegu ... ane J alternate weeks by 
same ports. 
8i , Mala 
b. Dickson, Klang 
4 and Telok Anson 
ek, on her 
Molacos ,</3-) 408) ° Do. return from ‘Telok 
does not call 
at Klang. 
Chow Phya ...|370| took gan § | Simeypen, Malacca 
Sri Tringganu | 81 week, 
Si , Malacca, 
Amherst we | 108 Low Chow Port Dickson and 
Kit K lung once # week, 
Singapore, Malacca, 
Pb: ckson, Klanj 
Boon San II, | 41] Do. { and Kusla Selangor 
once a week, 
Penang, Klang and 
Teutonia t ... | 260 Radler wid Kiang onc 
week, : 


* The “Sappho” leaves Singapore every Saturday at 4P.M., 
arrives at Malac t 4.4.M. on Sunday y leaves Malacca the 
sume day at 6 rriving at Klang at 4 in the evening. On 
the return voy ves Klang on the following Tuesday at 
3p.M., arriving at Malacca at 4 a.M. on Wednesday ; leaves 
Malacca at 6 A.M. arriving at Singupore nt 6 in the evening. 


+ The ‘ Malacca” leaves Klang for Telok Anson at 5 P.M. 
on Fridays. 


t The  Tentonia” leaves for Mulacea at 8 P.M. on Thurs. 
days, 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Singapore, every week, calling at Malacca. 


Sunday . 5 pam... 8.8, Chow Phya 

Monday ss. Ban Whatt Hin 
Tuesday s.8. Sappho 

Wednesay ... 8.8. Pegu or Hye Leong 
‘Thursday ss. Amherst and Billiton 
Friday ss. Sri Tringganu 
Saturday .. 8.8. Boon San II. 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang Jor 
Penang, every weck. 


.. 88. Pegtt or Hye Leong 
.. 8.8. Teutonia 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Kuala Selangor, every week. 


Wednesday ... 8 A.M. ... 8.8, Billiton 
riday «. 8PM. ... 8.8, Boon San II. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tux Post Orricz, Kuara Lumpur, will be open 
for General Business and Sale of Stamps — Week 
days—8 a.m, to 6.30 p.m.; Sundays and Holidaye— 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 5 to 6.20 p.m. On Sundays 
when there is no outward mail the office will not be 
opened before 5 p.m. 

Registration: Week days—8 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
3to4P.m.; Holidays—1l a.m. to 2 Pm. 

Money Orders: Monday to Friday (holidays ex- 
cepted), 11 a.m.to2p.m.and 3to4P.m. Saturdays 
11 a.m, to 2 Poe. 

“ Selangor” Stamps must be used for all letters 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Native 
States; “ Straits Settlements” Stamps to places 
outside the above limits. 

The Telegraph Office will be open on—Week 
days—7 a.m, to 7 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
8 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 5 P.M, 

Telegraph Rates: From any office to any other 
office within the State, 10 cents for the first 5 
words or under, 2 cents for every additional word 


or under. Name and address of receiver trans 
mitted free. 
Per word from any office in Selangor to— 
Aden -..$1.69| North Africa Ver 89 
s¢ (Egyptexcep’d) 5 %"~ 
Pahang * ... a+ 0.04 
Pir Penang * ++ 0.04 
? Perak * ay a+» 0.02 
and Turkey, 1.89] Queensland we 214 
excepted) 5 Singapore ... a 0.19 
ndia S te South Australia 1.64 
Hongkong ... Sumatra + 0.84 
Japan Sungei Ujong * ... 0.02 
Java Tasmania ... a. 1.89 
Victoria... oe 1.69 
West Australia ... 1.64 
+ 1.69} Zanzibar we B19 
New Zealand se 1.78 


Addresses charged for to all places outside the Straits 
Settlements and Native States telegraph systems, 
* Minimum charge 20 cents per messnge. 
Telegraph Stations: Batu Tiga, Jugra, Kajang, 
Klang, Kuala Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selangor, 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Serendah. 
Porterage Charges : + 


Telegraph Station. Place in Viciaity. Charge. 
Kajang ... .. Bemenyih oe v- $0.50 
Do. uae ». Cheras ... ve wee yy OBS 
Do. ass .. Beranang ay vege 1.00, 
Kuala Lumpur .... Pudoh ... ate wee gp ONG 
Do. « Batu... aa wee yy O85 

Do. «» Batu Caves... see yy 0.50 

Do. .. Hawthornden... » 0.40 
Raub Tras » 0.75 


+ Exclusive of boat hire, which must be paid by the receiver 
of the message, 

All Porterage charges must be pre-paid by 
senders of telegrams. For places not mentioned in 
the above list the rate at which porterage is calcu- 
lated is 7 cents a mile. 

Mails aro despatched from Kuala Lumpur by 
Runners to Ulu Sclangor daily except Sundays, 
and close at 11 A.m.; to Kuala Langat, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, closing 2 p.m.; Ulu Pahang, Monday, 
11 a.m.; Kuala Selangor, Mondays and Thursdays, 
2pm.; Kajang, daily, except Sundays, 11 a.m. 
Mails for Kuala Lumpur leave Ulu Selangor daily, 
except Sundays, 6p.m.; Kuala Langat, Sundays and 
Wednesdays ;.Ulu Pahang, Saturdays ; Kuala Selan- 
gor, Tuesdays and )Fridays ; Kajang, daily, except 
Sundays, 11.80 a.a. 
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Potes and Petos. 


On Thursday evening, the 9th instant, 
H.H. Tunku Muharum, wife of H.H. the 
‘Raja Muda of Selangor, gave birth to a son. 
We wish the young Raja, who is the first- 
born son of His Highness, a long and pros- 
perous career. 


Tue work of development—i.e.. of opening 
up @ country in high latitudes where jungle 
is prevalent—must necessarily be carried out 
on somewhat similar lines inevery new country, 
and our progress would be slow indeed if we 
refused to learn from our neighbours. Quite 
lately we have come across an interesting 
account of Queensland, shewing the method 
in which “clearing” is carried out in that 
country, and which we quote at length, as 
likely to prove of interest to those engaged 
in similar work in Selangor. “In the Cairns 
District (of Queensland),” says the writer, 
“the clearing has nearly all been done by 
Chinamen. They are not allowed to own free- 
hold land in the colony, but scrub land is often 
let to them on lease to clear and use for a 
certain number of years. The ground when 
it is cleared is extraordinarily rich, and they 
appear to recoup themselves for their labour 
by the first crops which they grow upon their 
lease-holds. The owner afterwards has it in his 
power to resume his land, andthe Chinaman 
passes on to clear and use more scrub. In this 
way they are employed as a sort of self-acting 
machine for the opening of the country. They 
devoté themselves principally to the culti- 
vation of fruit. A walk round a @hinese 
garden is an instructive botanical excursion, 
80 many and strange are the edible varieties 
of fruit to which you are introduced. Spices, 
too, and flowers, flourish under their care, 
and the fields of bananas and pineapples, 
dotted with orange and mango orchards, 
which stretch for miles besides the sugar 
plantations, are nearly all Chinese. They 


ship fruit to the southern colonies, but 
their profits must be very small, and one of 
the principal complaints which is made 
against them is that they can make a living 
where a white man would starve. Neverthe- 
less, it is found that where they hirethemselves 
out to work they are nota very great deal 
cheaper than white men. They are employed 
to a certain extent in mills where Kanaka 
labour is forbidden, but their principal labour 
is on the soil, where, whether they clear it for 
their own use or for the use of others, they 
are mnanifestly rendering at present a very 
valuable service to the community.” It is a 
pity that no idea of the terms of the lease are 
given. Perhaps one of our Queensland 
friends will be kind enough to supply further 
information. 


E.sewHERE the same writer alludes to the 
practice of ring-barking, which would surely 
be of some value in a country where properly 
seasoned timber is so difficult to obtain. ‘In 
the wood clearings,” he says, “on either side 
of the train, where the practice of ‘ring- 
barking’ to kill the trees is in extensive use, 
there stand patches of timber from which 
the dead bark and leaves have dropped, and 
of which the dead white trunks and branches 
are waiting only to be felled. Sometimes an 
entire hillside will be white with such a 
ghostly forest. The habit is not to fell them 
at the level of the ground, but at heights 
varying, according to convenience, from one 
foot to three above the root.” 


At a meeting of the Committee of the 
Gymkhana Club, held on 9th February, a 
Sub-Committee was appointed to assist the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. C. Holmes, with the 
accounts of the forthcoming race meeting. 
It was also decided that all lottery accounts 
should be settled within fourteen days from 
the last day’s racing. Any member of the 
Club whose account Shall remain unpaid at 
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the expiration of one month from that date, 
shall be denied the privileges of the Club 
until such account shall be paid. This, of 
course, does not affect private bets, which 
should be settled the morning after the last 
day’s racing. The Gymkhana Club has now 
got beyond its infancy, and it is quite time 
that members understood that it is impossible 
to carry on a Club of this kind and to pay 
out winnings and prizes promptly unless 
losings and subscriptions are paid up within 
a reasonable time. 


Tue Straits Trading Company has its hands 
very full at present, and we believe that the 
inrush of ore in connection with the Chinese 
New Year is almost unprecedented. This 
looks well for everyone, and both Govern- 
ment and the mining community may well 
congratulate themselves on a really good year. 

PCOS OSOOOOSOOOE 


JOTTINGS ON JAVANESE 
FOLK-LORE.* 
TI.—Tue Cuarmer. 
In dividing the evidences of demon-worship 
from the “‘ Pawang” superstitions and the 
myth proper, I had no object but to select a 
convenient line of separation and to group as 
far as possible under separate heads a mass 
of somewhat confused details. I hope that 
I shall not be taken to task if the arrange- 
ment be here and there faulty, and if some of 
the items should happen to appear under the 
wrong heads. In the case of notes which 
have been entirely collected at odd moments 
through the medium of Malay, after an all too 
limited experience of the people who hold the 
beliefs recorded, it would be unjust to expect 
that lucidity of argument or felicity of 
arrangement which might be not unfairly 
required of those who obtain their informa- 
tion from books. I venture to hope that I 
am not going tuo far in requesting thus much 
indulgence from the critical reader, 
Tue “Tuxana PenccEenDamM.” 

Leaving to the antiquarian the task of 
following the fortunes of the Charmer from 
the earliest dawy of history. I proceed to 
deal with the Charmer as seen in the light 
of common report in Java at the present 
day. The Charmer is called in Javanese 
« Tukang Penggendam,” and, as might be 
expected, closely corresponds to the Malay 
* Pawang.”” He may perhaps be defined as 
one who devotes his life to obtaining undis- 
puted mastery of will over a single class of 
animals or natural objects: thus, on the one 
hand, there are Charmers of birds, beasts, 


* Part ofa paper read by Mr. W. W. Skeat at a meeting 
of the Selangor Scientific Society on 18th Junuary, 183, 
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fishes, crocodiles and snakes; and, on the other, 
there are Charmers of minerals, as iron. 
Tue “ Tuxane PenccenpaM Pixar.” 

The Bird-Charmer is called ‘‘ Tukang 
Penggendam Pikat,” but this is not the 
Pikat of the Malays, which the Javanese call 
Pitak. His methods vary little from those 
practised by the London bird-catcher, whom 
some of us may remember to have seen in 
his favourite haunt “at the sign of the 
(Metropolitan) ‘Seven Dials.” Unlike that 
gentleman, however, the invariable success 
which attends the Bird-Charmer’s efforts, and 
which is solely due to his incantations, 
saves him from the necessity of resorting to 
subterfuge in order to palm off a bird of 
inferior value upon an unsuspecting client. 
When he has tamed and trained a bird to 
act as decoy he sets it to perch upon 4& 
tree in the jungle, and cavetully smears the 
surrounding twigs with gutta, which takes 
the place of bird-lime in Java. His spells 
are so powerful as to be able to lure to 
destruction even a bird in full flight. 

Mr. Hoffver, who has most generously 
assisted me from the store of a seven years’ 
experience of Java, told me that in some parts 
of Java the “Tukang Penggendam Pikat” 
sets the decoy on a long stick over a cage 
which is carefully concealed with leaves; the 
decoy calls the victim to the spot, and it 
then enters to get ata bait of food which i 
placed inside. The bird most commonly 
caught in this way is called “berkudat,” it 16 
a kind of small wild|dove.* 

Tue “Tuxana PenaoenpaM Macnay.” 

The “Tukang Penggendam Machan” (or 
Tiger-Charmer, machan being the Javanese for 
tiger) similarly uses the matter-of-fact trap 
to accomplish his ends ; but, like the Tukang 
Pikat, this trap, thanks to his arts, is never 
known to fail to catch the tiger, which is 
more than can be said for the most elaborate 
apparatus of private enterprise. Mr. Hoffner 
says that whereas the Malay usually takes 
tigers in a wooden trap, in Java they are 
caught in small caves in the rock by means 
of a heavy stone which is balanced over the 
door and to which a goat is tied. 

As in the Peninsula, there is a curious 
superstition which reminds us of our own 
“werwalves” and the later loup-garout 
myths of Western Europe—viz., the belief 
that human beings are often transformed 
into tigers, when they are called “ Machan 
Gadong” or “Gadongan.” In the Surabays 


* T have not succeeded in finding any traces offthe tran 
formation of human beings into birds. 

+ This idva is of givat antiquity : the ancient Romans 
believed that men might be transformed into wolves: t 
Mi nz, Ecol, VILL. 98: ‘ Sepe lupum fier et se condere silms 

jwerin.”” 
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district of Java there is a hill called Bukit 
Ludoio, which has an excessively bad re- 
putation for tigers, and to which the 
Tiger-Charmer repairs to perform the neces- 
sary rites of his religious penance. The 
tigers here are so numerous as to appear in 
droves like sheep, and here, when his long 
and perilous fast is concluded, the Spirit of 
the Hill appears and presents to the watcher 
an elastic sarong (callea “Sarong machan”) 
which is barred with the black and yellow 
stripes of the royal beast. This sarong has 
remarkable properties, for when a native of 
the district wishes to revenge himself upon an 
enemy, he sends for the “Tukang Machan” 
telling him to bring this sarong with him. 
On arrival the Charmer slowly draws on the 
sarong (which at its smallest dimensions 
is just big enough to fit his great toe) 
stretching it oyt from his feet upwards 
until it completely covers his head, which 
must be muffled so closely as to exclude every 
sight and sound. The due carrying out of 
this curious proceeding will transform the 
object of vengeance instantaneously into a 
tiger. This sarong cannot be bought for less 
than $100, and even at this price is extremely 
difficult to obtain. The transformation of 
human beings into tigers is carried out on an 
extensive scale; indeed, it is a matter of 
common report that all the Krinchi men 
when they die, in whatever land they may be, 
return to their own country and become 
tigers.* It of course follows that everyone 
who is changed into a tiger enjoys two entire 
lives, one as a human being and one as a 
beast of prey. 
Tue CrocopiLe-CHARMER. 

Similar superstitions exist with reference 
to the crocodile. Whenever a man wishes to 
become “the crocodile’s cousin” (perhaps 
when he is “wanted” by the Police) he 
performs a fast (“bertapa”’) upon the banks 
of a river, such as Kali (Sungei) Mujang in 
Negri Gediri, which is notoriously infested 
with crocodiles. At the expiration of his fast 
the Naiad of the river (Weh-weh) delivers a 
charm to him, after receiving which, if he 
enters the water, he is taken by the assembled 
crocodiles for a brother reptile, whilst, to him, 
the crocodiles themselves resemble human 
beings. If, however, he returns to the land, 
the spell ceases to work.t 

* This is, I believe, properly s Malay superstition, but it 
was told me by a Javanese. It points to an old belief in tho 
transmigration of souls, which is I believe well known in 
Java. It is, of course, common in India; a Tamil told me 


lately that he bad read “in the papers” of aman who, after 
such transformation, devoured his own wife. 


+ The Weh-weh is slways weeping for the return of her 
faithless lover, the “ Biangga” or Will-o’-the-wisp. She has 
a child, whove voico can also be heard weeping on the rivers of 
Java at night-fall. 
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The “Tukang Penggendam Buaia” (or 
Crocodile-Charmer) goes to work as follows :— 
When a man has been eaten by a crocodile 
the Charmer proceeds to the river side with a 
black dog which he has caught. There he 
cuts the animal’s throat and takes into his 
mouth as much of the blood as it will hold. 
He then pushes off in a boat until he arrives 
at the middle of the stream when he rows the 
boat in a circle, sprinkling at intervals a 
little of the blood (getei) from his mouth. 
As the blood falls into the stream the 
crocodiles assemble, but at the same time 
carefully keep aloof from the guilty one. The 
“Tukang Penggendam” then returns to the 
shore, and presently the man-eater appears on 
the surface, and in spite of all his flounder- 
ings is drawn to land by the power of the 
spells. The “Tukang Penggendam ” there- 
upon takes a strong cord or rattan and makes 
five nooses in it, one for each of the crocodile’s 
feet and one for his neck. He then repeats 
the words “Ini glang” (“This is a bracelet”) 
pointing to the former, and “Ini Kalong” 
(‘This is a necklace”) pointing to the latter, 
and the crocodile—so powerful is the delusion 
—walks straight into his fetters, when he is 
at once pounced upon, and dragged off in 
triumph by the excited villagers. He is 
quickly despatched and his stomach is then 
opened for the purpose of discovering any 
relics of the deceased, such as bracelets, 
krises, parangs, etc. In the capacious maw 
of a single “cannibal” no fewer than seven 
parangs were discovered, a fact which bears 
melancholy testimony to the rapacity of some 
of these monsters. * 


Tae Snake-CHARMER. 

The Snake-Charmer is employed by persons 
who have been snake-bitten. The Charmer 
calls together by his spells all the snakes in 
the neighbourhood and charms them one by 
one into a tub of water which he has set 
apart for the purpose. The snakes which are 
innocent will not stay there ; the guilty snake, 
however, on entering the tub fancies himself 
in prison, and makes no attempt to leave it. 
Thereupon the Charmer, holding the snake 
by the neck, compels him to suck the poison 
from the wound which he has himself inflicted, 
before releasing him. The Snake-Charmer is 
of very ancient institution, as we know from 
the passage in the Psalms, in which mention 
is made of “the deaf adder which stoppeth 
her ears, which refuseth to hear the voice of 
the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 


In the Kudus district (Residency 5: 
old woman go out and call togethi ¢ turtles inthe 
river, of which there must have been some 60 or 70. Two 
of them were white jones, which she called the “ King and 
‘Queen of Turtles.” 
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Just as in the case of tigers and crocodiles, 
there are human beings who have become 
snakes, but these will be more fully treated 
under the third part of the “Jottings.” In 
every case the charm can only succeed after 
prolonged penance and fasting, which in 
some cases is so severe that the intending 
Charmer relinquishes the attempt. 

Tae I[zon-CHaBMER, 

The services of all Charmers must be paid 
for, and the most expensive, a Charmer 
employed only by Rajas, is the “Tukang 
Penggendam Besi” or Iron-Charmer. Taking 
a lump of iron the “Tukang Besi” rubs it 
between the palms of his hands, and then 
putting it under his left armpit draws it out 
in the shape of a “kris” with a beautifully 
damascened blade. This is not mere jugglery, 
as it might at first be supposed, but an art of 
very rare and difficult attainment; the quali- 
fication consisting in part of a three years’ 
fast which can only be vee in by the 
miraculous permission of heaven. 

SPECIMENS OF THE CHARMS. 

The “ witches” (the female counterpart of 
the male Charmer), have a great many kinds 
of charms, mostly love-charms, of which the 
following are the chief :— 

(1) They make waxen images * or models 
the length of the human thumb, and stick 
them all over with needles: this causes the 
person who is to be charmed to suffer identi- 
cally with the model. This is also a Malay 
practice, and I cannot now say whether the 
Javanese who told me about it had picked 
up the idea among the Malays or at home. 

(2) The Puter giliny is a spell to force 
absconding thieves, etc., to return. It consists 
in readings from the Koran, and the recital 
of the following charm: 

Jelmu moro, Jelmu mati ; 
Sheitan moro, Sheitan mati ; 
Enchok moro, Enchok mati ; 
Gomodong moro, Gomodong mati. 

«Jelmu” is “ orang” in Malay and refers to 
the thief, “moro” means “appear ;” “Gomo- 
dong” is an evil spirit, but “Enchok” is a 
good spirit, and brings good luck. Its habi- 
tation is generally in wood (like the Hama- 
dryad), and it utters a cry resembling “ chit 
cherit, chit cherit.” 

(3) The Javanese guna (or “love at- 
traction,” Malay kemat) of which there are 
several varieties. One of these consists in 
smoking a cigarette so that the fumes are 

* Waren Images: for n parallel practice, although it is not 


quite certain that imares, and not lumpy of wax are meant, 
compare Theocritus, Idy! , 38:—" As I dissolve this wax, 
with belping fortune, s ay “Delphis the Myndian dissolve 
with love; and the ‘perhaps better-known passage in Vorg., 
Kel. VIL, 80:—"Limus ut hie durescit, et bie nt, cera 


hquescit Uno codemque igni, sic nostro Daphnis amore.” 
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wafted towards the person to be charmed; a 
second is called “Jimat” (or “Chichir” in 
Malay) and consists in hiding a charm written 
on paper (surat elmw) in the petals of a flower, 
or otherwise concealing it in the abode of the 
person in question. A third consists in eject- 
ing “sirih” upon the doorstep in the way of 
the person to be charmed, who, if he happens 
to ie upon it, immediately falls under the 
spell. ; 
(4) The Javanese Duyong (or “Minya 
pelet)” is a kind of perfume which irresistibly 
reminds the writer of the extraordinary pro- 
perties of the curious electric essence called 
“vril” by Bulwer Lytton in “The Coming 
Race.” It is an oleaginous substance which 
the Dukwn can apparently summon to her aid 
in a moment. Itappears with a noise resem- 
bling “Chitchit,” and she then smears it upon 
the person’s clothes, when the mere smelling 
of it causes the charm to work. 

(5) Irup-irupan (said to mean a “ drumm- 
ing noise” ) appears to be of a mesmeric charac- 
ter; the Dukun who uses this charm can bya 
single glance strike anybody dumb. 

(6) Strap, isa charm practised by thieves to 
make people sleep soundly ; taking earth from 
a graveyard, they sprinkle it all round outside 
the house. 

(7) Tenong: this charm consists of seven 
needles, which are fastened together in a 
bundle and received by the Dukun into her 
mouth; she blows them out in the direction 
of the person to be affected. They are ut 
once carried to their destination by attendant 
spirits, and the victim’s body immediately 
swells up, turns black, and death rapidly 
ensues. 

(8) The following are several ways of 
catching a thief: (a) In the first place there is 
Elmu penglimuna (? art of rendering invisible), 
which, like Shakespeare’s “ receipt of fern- 
secd,” makes people “walk invisible.” (6) 
elmu penglongite (? inseparable), which 
makes the stolen article adhere to the thief’s 
fingers. (c) Patunggungan (? stationary), 
which renders him unable to move. (d) Elmu 
sagara (Malay laut), which makes the thicf 
think he has fallen into the sea. (e) Elmw 
semutan, which makes him think he is being 
eaten up by ants. 

This is by no means an_ exhaustive 
list of Javanese charms; their name is 
legion, and there is hardly any common 
relation of life in which they are not made 
use of—e.g., there are charms for the horse 
and bullock. 

Fastine Pracgs. 

In Java there are regular -' 


= set apart 
for fasting, according. t: 


* of the 
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faster. Bukit Bulupitu (or the Hill of the 
Seven Bamboos) is set apart for the 40 days’ 
fast necessary for those who wish to attain 
wisdom. 

Bukit Salulang is set apart for those who 
wish to be able to transport themselves at 
will (by means of the elmu sepi). Separate 
places, too, are appointed for those who wish 
to obtain a thick skin or to become invul- 
nerable—i.e. (a) proof against iron and 
the sword (dugdeng); or (b) proof against 
bullets (laksana), to obtain which the 
neophyte is required to fast for the space of 
four years, sitting under a beringin (banyan 
tree) until its roots grow round his body. 

A separate place, again, is set apart for those 
who wish to obtain the power of becoming 
invisible at will, a man who obtains it being 
able to commit what crimes he likes with 
impunity as he cannot be hung. The first 
time that an attempt is made to hang him, 
he fastens a plantain tree in the noose, which 
the spectators think is his body; at the second 
attempt he substitutes a black dog with a 
white neck; at the third he fits the noose 
round his own neck, but is still unharmed, 
and as much at his ease as if sitting in a chair 
and chewing sirih.*—W. S. 

(To be continued) 


vececcccecsoooooocoo: 


SELANGOR TRAINING NOTES. 


From the appearance of the track every morn- 
ing from 5.30 to 7 may be drawn the cheerful 
inference that the entries for our forthcoming 
races will be satisfactory in the extreme. On 
one or two occasions I have counted no less 
than 20 horses at work, varying in size from 
the gigantic Camel down to the liliputian 
Geeser—who, by-the-bye, has a nasty cough. 
The course itself is in excellent going order, 
but no fence has yet been put up on the inside 
running and the ditch at the back of the track 
still looks dangerous. 


As the time for the struggle draws nigh 
most of the horses are a good deal for’ader in 
condition than when I last wrote, and fast 
gallops are of daily occurrence. The Camel— 
although looking tucked up after his late sick- 
ness—is again in work, and beyond a nasty 
looking cut in his jaw seems fairly well. He is 
getting plenty of strong work, and strides 
along as if he liked it. Nimblefoot is looking 
a bit weary and fine drawn, but his eye is 


* Since reading the above paper, I have made careful en- 
airy as to the pmctice of hanging criminals in Java: my in- 


formant told '. “c.stinetly remembered several cases 
which w: wtp of the Dutch Government; 
but not t twenty years, This was in 


“Neg: 
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bright and keen, and as his mission may pos- 
sibly be for 1} mile the less superfluous beef 
he has on him the better. Those front fetlocks 
are giving Hard Times a lot of trouble again, 
and Mr. Baxendale has not been able to give 
him strong work for the last few days. The 
horse shews no signs of lameness when walk- 
ing or trotting, so I hope his owner will be able 
to get him to the post fitand well. Ruy Blas is 
being worked regularly and is going strong 
and well. In fact, the good old horse has not 
been sick or sorry since he went into training. 
I doubt muchly if he has pace enough for 
flyers like Blackfish or Touchnot, but any 
jockey who is racing with Ruy Blas close 
behind his mount ina true run mile anda 
half will have no time to stop for refresh- 
ments. Cleopatra is not looking as well as 
she did; she appears to be getting nervous 
and frets a good deal when on the course ; 
but she is such an old soldier at the game 
that I expect she has already a sort of idva 
from the fast work that she has been treated 
to lately that business is meant, and is a 
little excited in consequence. Blackfish has 
arrived here from Singapore looking well and 
as hard as nails. He was wound up with the 
intention of going to Penang, so is almost 
cherry-ripe now and is only indulging in show 
work. He isa beautiful mover and will be 
terribly hard to beat for the “Once round” 
the first day. Of the galloways, Silver King 
is slightly lame, otherwise his condition is 
nearly perfect. Klang Gates and Maggie both 
look as if they were nearly up to concert 
pitch. Until I heard that Bend ’Or will be 
here for certain on Saturday, I hoped to 
witness a great race between the three first- 
mentioned galloways, but with the big gun in 
the field there is not much chance for our 
local ponies. If Jolanthe comes down also, 
the galloway race resolves itself into a match 
between the hero and heroine of many a well- 
fought-out race. If the handicappers, how- 
ever, do their work properly we may see a 
better race the second day. 

If Bend ’Or wins the weight-for-inches race 
(which he is almost a certainty for), the only 
way I can see in which the handicappers can 
bring him down to the level of the other 
starters in the mile race, will be for the three 
gentlemen who are responsible for the adjust- 
ment of the weights to adopt a suggestion 
(made by our popular Hon. Sec.) to 
mount Bend ’Or all together, after drawing 
lots for the seat in the saddle. Otherwise I 
really cannot see what weights in reason can 
bring these horses together. Mr. Lake’s colt. 
and Hok Seng are doing good useful work, 
but -they\ have beénCtaken in hand too late. 
It will be impossible for their trainer to 
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wind them up in time, otherwise I fancy 
that both horses would have rendered a good 
account of themselves. Witham and Kil- 
morey have been absentees from the course 
for a couple of mornings. I hear that they 
are slightly lame. The 12.3 and Burmah 
ponies all appear to be happy, but none of 
them have done anything worth recording. 
Mr. Harper’s 13.2 chestnut is looking much 
lighter than when I last wrote. I expect 
to see her run well. Mr. Stonor’s little mare 


Busybody is also a vastly improved animal ;' 


probably her original name (Etra-weenie) 
was too much for her, as she has been gallop- 
ing a lot better since the re-christening. On 
Saturday morning I expect that most of the 
horses will be bustled along a bit, so visitors 
to the track ought to be able to spot a 
probable winner or two.—CENTAUR. 


ee: 


ON THE WAR PATH. 


One evening in March two of our chief officials 
were seen to put their heads together and look 
very much disturbed. 

Shortly afterwards they left the Club, look- 
ing still more serious and mysterious. Evi- 
dently they had received some important 
news; and the welfare of the State, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the world in general no doubt 
depended upon their immediate action. 

All in the Club immediately after their 
departure tried to guess what could have 
happened? Had one of them been appointed 
Resident, or had somebody been appointed 
Resident whom they did not expect? Was 
there a fire, or a declaration of war? 


The lights were shining brightly into the - 


night from one of the Government Offices, 
where a council of war had been summoned, 
and whilst the inhabitants of Selangor peace- 
fully slumbered these patres patrie sat till 
late at night thinking about the welfare of the 
country entrusted to their care, and discussing 
the necessary steps to be taken to save the 
lives of the poor unsuspecting men, women 
and children. 

Somebody said they were not thinking 
at all, but drinking Genuine Old Scotch or 
Trish, and even insinuated that they were 
asleep. But this cannot have been true; they 
were wide awake, and the result of their one 
night’s meditation was that next morning 
Inspector Cromy marched off with 50 Sikhs. 

In fact, the whole matter had been arranged 
and carried out so mysteriously, that when the 
population of Kuala Lumpur awoke next 
morning the world looked exactly the same as 
the day before, although 50 Sikhs and Inspec- 
tor Cromy had marched out in the darkness 
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of the night to fight to the death for the 
honour of Selangor. 


“What has happened? Have you heard the 
news?” one man said to another. “ Why! 
the Orang Kaya is loose again ; he has attack- 
ed Raub and Bentong; killed a lot of fellows; 
taken the Police Station at Kuala Lipis, 
and is now marching straight on to Kuala 
Lumpur. Yes; there is no doubt about it: 
Inspector Cromy and 50 Sikhs have left 
during the night to meet him.” 

So there was another chance for me. Last 
time when I applied to be allowed to join the 
troops the Resident politely but firmly declin- 
ed my offer. This time, I thought, I shall not 
ask but simply go. So off I went to Captain 
Strong and said, “ Let me go with you. I don't 
want your permission, only say that you will 
not prevent me, and let me have a fair chance 
if there is any fighting to be done.” 

Captain Strong looked at me, and then came 
to the conclusion that he had always consider- 
ed me a fool, but that I was, if possible, even 
madder than he had ever suspected me of being. 

Well, I made my will; left my diamond ring 
in charge of a lady friend; my gold watch 
with a friendly official, who gave me his silver 
one in exchange, and wished me “Good-bye.” 
saying “ Upon my word, you are a fool!” 

Half an hour afterwards he discovered tha! 
the gold watch did not go; in fact, T could 
have told him that it had stopped for the last 
six months. 

So we departed, healthy and strong, in the 
best of spirits ; embraced our wives and child. 
ren—I beg your pardon, I mean, he embraced 
his wife and children—and proceeded to the 
battlefield, and nothing more was heard of ua 
until two days later, when a Sikh rushed into 
Mrs. Strong’s house and cried out, through his 
tears, that we had all been killed and cut te 
pieces. 

Mrs. Strong fainted when she reccived the 
news—but I must not anticipate events, and 
will now proceed in the narrative of our 
adventures. 

On Tuesday, the 15th of March, at about 
1 o’clock, we arrived at Ginting Bidai, the 
boundary between Selangor and Pahang, 4 
mountain pass about 2,000 feet above the sea. 

The guard turned out and presented arms, 
and the camp looked really picturesque, some 
of the Sikhs lying near their arms, others 
busy cutting timber, others cooking their 
rice or carrying water. 

Inspector Cromy and the men all looked 
well and healthy, and were only anxivus to 
receive the Orang Kaya, and win honour aul 
glory for themselves, 
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We started at once to look about for a 
suitable spot for a stockade, and after we had 
agreed as to the selection of the place we 
lost no time in laying it out and clearing the 
ground. 


A patrol of six men was despatched to “the 
General,” to warn him and the Europeans of 
the danger, and to inform him that we had 
occupied Ginting Bidai. 

A transport of provisions arrived from 
Kuala Lumpur under an escort of two Pathans 
and two Sikhs, who were despatched again, 
so that they could return early next morning. 

Tired as we were, we very soon fell sound 
asleep on a floor roughly made of bamboo, 
only disturbed now and then by the call of 
sentries: No. 1 “ All is well,” No. 2 “All is 
well,” until the echo of the last died off in the 
distance. 

Occasionally one of us would open his eyes 
and gaze, still half asleep, at the dark figure 
of a sentry standing a few yards distant, and 
with a feeling of safety close his eyes again 
and dream of the comforts of a happy home, 
whilst we were roughing it in the interior of 
the jungle far away from civilisation, where 
death might be awaiting us at any moment. 


But in the end we slept soundly until the 
bugle called us up on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, the 16th, and we got up cold, stiff and 
shivering. 

At 84.m. a Pathan was despatched with 
letters to Kuala Lumpur, and at 10 a.m. the 
General turned up. He had brought no news 
from Bentong. 

All the morning we were hard at work at 
the stockade, so that we might give the Orang 
Kaya a warm reception should he be kind 
enough to come our way, 

At 12 o'clock we lay down for an hour's 
rest, and just as the bugle called us again.to 
work at 1 o'clock, a Chinaman rushed into 
our camp and reported that he had seen two 
Sikhs on the path, with their heads severed 
and lying near the bodies. 

Within a few minutes Inspector Cromy, 
myself, and 12 Sikhs were on the march. 

Past the 16th mile we met the Pathan who 
had been despatched with letters in the 
morning ; and he reported that he had been 
fired at from the hill in front of us. 

Inspector Cromy gave orders to take the 
hill, some of us going round and climbing up 
from the back so as not to give the enemy 
any chance of escape. 

As we hurried along in parties of two and 
three we passed the bodies of the two Sikhs 
lying in their blood on the narrow bridle- 
path just as they had been shot. 
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We ascended the hill from all sides simul- 
taneously, carefully seeking shelter behind 
treesand stumps, our guns loaded and ready 
for action. 

Once I thought I had seen the head of a 
Malay disappear behind a tree right in front 
of me, but when I lifted my revolver I saw 
that it was only a squirrel. 

The next step brought me right in front of 
the barrel of a gun, steadily pointing at me 
from behind a tree, but as soon as I had time 
to recover from the shock I saw that it was 
one of the Sikhs, who had climbed the hill 
from the front. 

The hill having thus been searched without 
any trace of Malays, we descended and met 
Tnspector Cromy on the bridle-path near the 
bodies of the two Sikhs. 

They were both cold and stiff, the one 
towards the Kuala Lumpur side had received 
two shots from behind, and he lay, as he had 
fallen, on his face; the letters which had 
been entrusted to him were still in his 
knapsack, penetrated by a bullet and covered 
with blood. 

The other Sikh had evidently received 
a shot from behind and had turned round to 
defend himself, when he was shot in the face 
at a very close range, the bullet passing 
through his head and blowing off the skull 
and scattering his brains. One of his eyes 
and half the face were gone, and as the man 
lay there be presented a sight as ghastly as 
one could wish to see. 

One of our Sikhs recognised him as his 
brother, and they all asked that the bodies 
should be carried back to Ginting Bidai, a 
distance of 73 miles up-hill. 

If was a sad sight to see these two men, 
who had left us strong and healthy in the 
morning, lying dead and stiff and cold, so 
mutilated and disfigured. 

But one could not help reflecting what our 
own fate might be, and how short the step 
was from life to death. 


About 12 Chinese coolies who had carried 
provisions up to Ginting Bidai were with us, 
as they had not dared to proceed any further 
when they met the bodies, and we now tried 
to induce them to carry the dead men, but 
they would not do it. They were willing to 
carry any load to any distance, but they 
would for no consideration in the world touch 
the dead men. 

Luckily about this time a number of Tamil 
coolies arrived with flour, etc., and they were 
quite willing to transport the bodies in 
return, for bakshish’and an extra glass of 
samsu, 
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The Chinese then took the rice, etc. and 
marched off, happy that they were not com- 
pelled to carry the bodies, while the Klings, 
with cold blood worthy of veteran soldiers, 
tied the limbs of the dead men to stretchers 
roughly made of branches of trees and 
marched back with us on our-way to Ginting 
Bidai. 

The bridle-path is only five feet wide and 
one side is covered with heavy jungle growing 
on a steep slope up-hill, on the other yawns 
a precipice several hundred feet deep, the 
path winds along thus all the way, and there 
is no finer opportunity for an ambuscade than 
this neighbourhood. There is no chance for 
a fair fight, all that we could expect here 
was to be potted from behind a tree and 
shot down without the slightest chance of 
defence. 


“Our party had to walk in Indian file, and 
the transport of the bodies could only be 
performed ata very slow pace, the coolies 
were tired and loitered behind, and the 
chances were that once beyond our control 
they would drop their load and dis- 
appear. Our procession very soon stretched 
over a mile, and as it was getting dark 
we had to hurry up. Night was falling fast, 
and long before we had reached half way it 
had become so dark that we could not see 
the man in front of us, nor the path under 
our feet. This was not encouraging, as a 
single false step would result in certain death. 
At half-past eight we were met by a patrol 
with lanterns, sent out to mect us. 


Dead tired as the men must have been, 
they fell in until Inspector Cromy had report- 
ed himself, and then they were dismissed. I 
swallowed a stiff glass of whisky, and, after 
the fatigues and excitement of the day, 
dropped on the bamboo floor and was soon 
sound asleep. 


On Thursday, the 17th, the bodies of the 
two Sikhs were burnt, according to the 
rites of their nation. At 11 am. Holy 
Limes arrived, and left us again at 1.30 
P.M., promising to send us a quantity of 
nice provisions, drinks, meat, and goodness 
knows what else. Meanwhile we continued 
working at the stockade, about 60 Malays 
assisting us in cutting the timber for the 
palisade. At 2.30 p.m. the General's bro- 
ther and Surveyor Wilson arrived, and 
left us again at 4p.m. Shortly afterwards 
it began to rain, and there was soon not a 
dry spot to be found. The rain kept on all 
night, and we got up wet, weary, and 
miserable on Friday, the 18th: the night 
had been exceedingly cold and we all felt 
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more or less feverish. We therefore put our 
shoulder to the wheel to get a little warm, 
and had the pleasure of seeing our stockade 
rapidly nearing completion. 


One of the houses was soon finished and 
ten Sikhs slept in the stockade that night. 


Atnoon I proceeded into Pahang territory 
to have a bathe in a river close by. The 
General accompanied me, but Captain Strong 
would not let us go unarmed, and insisted 
upon our taking our pistols with us. 


Not more than a mile down hill there is a 
beautiful mountain stream, the water being 
pure and clean and as cold as ice. 


On our way back, I suddenly heard a dog 
growl behind us, and on my turning round 
saw a procession of Sakeis approaching us. 
They were almost nude, decorated with 
leaves and jungle flowers and armed witb 
parangs and spears. 


Had I been alone I should either have 
shot the first one down, or bolted for my life. 
I fancy I might have considered discretion 
the wiser course and bolted; but if I had 
done so I should not of course have mention- 
ed it. 


As I had the General with me, I got hin 
safely between myself and the savages, aw 
then I asked him to look back. 


The General smiled, and stopped to greet 
his friends, whereupon I made as if I had 
never in my life been afraid of anybody, 
much less of a pack of naked Sakeis, and see 
ing that they were quite harmless, I took them 
all to the camp as prisoners. 


T am still, however, waiting to be mention- 
ed in the despatches, or to receive the V.C., 
or some higher reward. 


After breakfast we set to work again at the 
stockade. It is quite a different thing to work 
when you have the comfort of dry clothing, 
and a good dinner awaiting you after the 
day’s work ; but, with all our visitors, we had 
gradually run out of our stock of provisions: 
there was nothing but a bottle of whisky, 
some rice, a little salt fish, biscuits, and a few 
tins of preserved meats. But Holy Limes 
had promised to send us a quantity of pro- 
visions, and for to-night there was amply 
sufficient. 


T was still busy on the second house inside 
the stockade, when I noticed that the men’s 
attention was being attracted by something on 
the road. ( Om going to the entrance of the 
stockade, I sawcthe Count, Chinsen and 
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Nutshell march round the corner, dressed in 
khaki suits, helmets and knickerbockers, with 
belts and pistols, every inch of them soldiers 
and heroes. A few Malays followed them 
carrying their guns and baggage. 

They were greatly excited, having heard 
that Stout, a surveyor of their firm working 
on the road to Bentong, had been captured 
and his head cut off. Chinson had enquired 
at Kuala Lumpur, but was so excited that he 
did not know whether he had been told that 
it was true or not. 


They wanted to proceed at once towards 
Bentong, and it took some time to persuade 
them that this was folly; if Stout were dead 
they could do no good, and would only need- 
lessly expose themselves to danger. Besides, 
where could they sleep? Their clothes and 
provisions had not arrived yet, and were pro- 
bably far behind. If they wanted to go, they 
should wait at least till next morning, when 
their provisions and baggage would arrive. 
So they settled to pass the night with us, 
and we were very glad to hear that they had 
a lot of provisions with them, which’ they 
promised to leave with us. The Count was 
in charge of the provision department, and 
had made huge purchases of meat, bread, 
whisky, brandy, soda, etc., before they left 
Kuala Lumpur. With this prospect we 
enjoyed our dinner; finished our last bottle 
of whisky and all the remaining tins. 


Taib, who arrived after dinner along with 
the Count’s baggage, reported having seen 
two Malays armed with rifles near the 95 
mile, whom we supposed to be the two miss- 
ing Pathans. 

Chinson’s boy was ordered to open a fresh 
bottle of whisky and produce some bottles of 
soda, but could not find any. Finally, 
the Count opened and searched all the 
parcels himself, with the result that neck- 
ties, patent leather shoes, hunting knives, and 
silk handkerchiefs, were produced, but not a 
sign of provisions or whisky, whereupon 
the Count called the boy a fool for leaving 
everything behind, and Chinson thought the 
Count was a darling. 

Balance of provisions, a few biscuits and a 
few bottles of gin. 

The Count and myself took hot water, 
sugar and yin, and ate biscuits and enjoyed 
it. The Count really was the only man who 
took the loss coolly, like a real plulosopher. 

That night we turned in with a special 
blessing for the Count anda prayer that 
heaven might forgive him, for we could not. 


Saturday, the 19th. The Count left for 
Kuala Luiipur. He took all the remaining 
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biscuits with him, and filled his flask with 
gin, and marched off with the sword and 
gun bearers, fully convinced that he was the 
only sensible man amongst a pack of lunatics. 


Afterwards I discovered that he had taken 
my tobacco, a pair of shoes and shoehorn, 
etc., with him—all through the fault of his 
boy, of course. 


During the day Mr. Wilson turned up, and 
in the afternoon, he, the General, Nutshell, 
and Chinson started off for the General’s 
camp. 

We had nothing for them to eat or to 
drink, but the General said he had some 
provisions at his camp, and promised to send 
us something. 


Our dinner this evening consisted of flour 
and ghee, rice and salt fish, and hot water 
and gin. I must say I enjoyed the flour and 
ghee, and also the hot toddy, but Strong said 
it made him sick to see me drinking it. 


Sunday, 20th March. Here end my notes, 
and I can only speak now from memory. 


We worked hard at the stockade and clear- 
ing the hills all round. The Sikhs in cutting 
a big tree, let it fall right on the top of our 
Malay huts, and crushed them flat, where- 
upon the Malays got annoyed and wanted to 
go, but Captain Strong suceeeded in pacify- 
ing them again. 

We were all the time anxiously waiting 
for orders to move on to Bentong and catch 
the Orang Kaya dead or alive, but yet there 
were no orders to proceed. 


Stand by for orders! The thing was get- 
ting tiresome : nothing to eat or to drink, 
and no chance of a fight. 

At last the long-expected provisions arrived 
from Kuala Lumpur. Dear, good old Holy 
Limes! 

Work was impossible that afternoon—rain 
came down in torrents. At about 4 p.m. 
Chinson and Nutshell came back shivering, 
and as wet as drowned rats. The General 
sent a little whisky, but preferred to keep 
away until he was sure that we had received 
a sufficient supply of drinks and provisions. 


Chinson and Nutshell returned to Kuala 


Lumpur and took our letters with them. We 
asked them to send a trap to meet us at the 
7th mile, and to send ponies to the 16d 


mile. 

Next day instructions reached us to return 
to Kuala Lumpur, and after breakfast we 
marched off aamonest the cheers of those we 
left behind us, 
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Near the 12th mile—we had left the Sikhs 
far behind—we were startled by a rifle shot. 
We advanced cautiously and met a Sikh who 
was on his way to Ginting Bidai. He was 
amusing himself by firing at a bird. 

Arriving at the 7th mile we found that 
the trap, after waiting for us all day, hud 
returned to Kuala Lumpur. 


We then set off marching until we meta 
gharry. At? p.m. we were at home again ; 
five minutes later our eight days’ beard was 
shaved off and we looked once again respect- 
able. And on my return, I could almost 
admit that Captain Strong and the friendly 
official were right —H. H. 


Peccecccoccooooooooe: 


Correspondence, 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions efpressed by our correspondents. | 


MORE ABOUT THE PRINCESS AND 
THE TIGER. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Siz,—I read and speak a little English, 
and the description of the Princess and the 
Tiger not only interested the people in Langat, 
but also myself. 

Iam a Chinaman, and a long time ago I 
was servant to a gentleman who was stationed 
at Jugra, and he and his particular friends 
used to call me “The Skull.” I dare say 
there was some reason for it, as I have an 
abnormally big head, but I flatter myself that 
IT have as much “ savey ” in it as the “ Heathen 
Chinee” of Bret Harte. My head, I hear, 
is wanted for the Museum at Kuala Lumpur, 
but it is not yet forthcoming, as the gods, 
they say, let those die late whom they do 
not love. 

But to go back to the story of the Princess 
and the Tiger, I can verify what you said in 
your article on the subject. I never saw the 
Princess, but once heard a woman’s shriek 
down by the riverside. It may have been the 
Princess, but the Malays told me afterwards 
that it was one possessed with a demon, who 
wanted to destroy herself by drowning, and 
was prevented from doing so by the Police. 

The tiger was very patent as he walked 
all around my master’s bungalow sud howled 
hideously quite close to the servants’ quar- 
ters, which was anything but pleasant to us, 


as our houses were made of atap. To cir- 
cumvent the destruction of this brute, my 
master provided us all with someold-fashioned 
blunderbusses, and it was no uncommon 
sight to see us of an evening having practice 
at a target consisting of a clump of banana 
trees, with a view to meeting the enemy. 
Although I say it myself, it is a fact that 
I was the best shot; after taking careful aim 
I would close my eyes, turn away my face, 
and pull the trigger with very satisfactory 
results. After all this drill and’ practising, 
the tiger came one day to very close quarters. 


One clear moonlight night the kramat 
tiger prowled round our houses and then 
walked round my master’s, within five feet of 
the sentry on duty, who, it is needless to say, 
was fast asleep in the verandah. He spared 
this gallant constabie, however, so that he 
might live to fight some other day in Pahang, 
then betaking hims:lf to the cattle-shed, he 
stood smacking his lips, staring at the well- 
conditioned cows au | calves, and wondering 
how to get at them ‘rough the stable fence. 


The bellowing of the frightened cattle dis- 
turbed the policeman from his slumbers, and 
suddenly realising the presence of the tiger, 
which was about thirty feet away from him 
near'the cattle-shed, the startled man picked 
up his rifle and fired at random, shouting to 
my master, “ Harimau kramat!” 


The poise awakened everybody on the 
premises, and the last I saw of the tiger was 
at the moment when he was going over the 
fence straight for the Jugra heights. 


To prove that the tiger was really kramat, 
an excited Javanese gardener, who lived in a 
loft over the cattle-shed, produced a gun 
and said that he had carefully loaded it, and 
holding it just above the head of the tiger 
pulled the trigger with might and main, 
when the hammer refused to fall. On close 
examination of the gun, it was found that it 
was really carefully loaded, but that the 
hammer had rusted into the lock, and had 
been so evidently for years. 

Talking of the “ harimau kramat,” reminds 
me_of the excitement there was in the town 
hecause a clever lady, called Miss Bird, was 
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coming and would write about the place and 
the people. 


My mistress had papers on the table 
describing the exploits of Miss Bird and Moun- 
tain Jim on the Rocky Mountains, and it, was 
thought that we ahold meet u perfect Tartar, 
who would not only climb Bukit Jugra, but the 
highest tree on the top to obtain a view of 
all things round. 


My master had obtained intimation of 
this lady's wants, and was directed to receive 
her on a certain date, and the Sultan’s people 
were told that a great “cherita writer” was 
coming, who would tell the world of our 
Sultan and his dominions. 


On the appointed day the lady arrived, 
and accompanying her were a crowd of 
gentlemen, who were supposed to help her 
to get information. 


They all dined at my master’s, and the 
subjects discussed were very various, among 
others was the “kramat” tiger, which had been 
shot a few days previously. They admired 
the skin of the tiger, which was in a state of 
good preservation, and Miss Bird regretted 
that he was too late to taste the flesh, which, 
my master said, made very good “ devilled 
steaks” not unlike venison. 


Next morning, after due intimation to 
H.H. the Sultan and his people, I was 
despatched to see if things were in order at 
the Istana, and happening to go into the 
“ Balei ” I discovered His Highness dressed in 
@ gorgeous uniform, wearing his shirt under 
a closely-buttoned jacket “dla Haji;” of 
course (like a good “ boy’) I remedied this. 


On the arrival of Miss Bird, who was ac- 
companied by my master and mistress and 
all the gentlemen, the whole party was 
conducted to the Istana, and the Sultan, after 
discussing matters with the Resident, ordered 
champagne and sweets to be served, and was 
very pleased to learn that a lady had come 
all the way from Europe to know about him 
and his people. 


Of course His Highness had the usual 
attendant to prepare his “sirih” in a minia- 
ture mortar, but this proceeding, I think, was 
put down by the authoress of the “Golden 
Chersonese,” as a charm against any evil that 
might accrue to the Sultan. 


A happy party left Langat the next day, 
among whom was my master, who took me 
with him ; and the lady writer, as usual elicit- 
ing information, spoke about a good many 
things which she had seen and heard during 
her travels in the Peninsula, and which she 
said were most marvellous. She talked of 
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her visit to Sungei Ujong, and how she 
had partaken of elephant trunk steaks, 
and then told the gentlemen that she 
heard on the authority of a Captain in the 
Perak service ‘‘that he had seen a crocodile 
swallow a buffalo, the horns of which were so 
wide apart that he was unable to take them 
in, and, swimming about in agony, was sub- 
sequently shot.” This narrative was put forth 
with some little diffidence, but as it was 
gravely corroborated by two gentlemen of the 
company it formed, I think, part of a narrative 
of her travels in the Far East. 

Talking of her reception by His Highness 
the Sultan, she spoke of the perfect ease 
with which he adopted the European uniform ; 
but one of the gentlemen, forgetting that an 
impression was intended to be made on the 
authoress, alluded to the ordinary costume 
of the Sultan, which was so embarrassing 
that the rest of the gentlemen” Yetired in fits 
of laughter. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Au Kow. 


HISTORY OF SELANGOR. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal, 
Sir,—In No. 5 of the Selangor Journal 
appeared an article, headed as above, and 
breaking off with the words “To be con- 
tinued.” You will pardon me, I hope, if I 
mildly enquire “When?” I trust that the 
History, which gave every promise of being 
a most interesting one, will be continued, 
and not remain, as at present, a fragment. 
Yours truly, 
A GairrFin. 


DO JUNGLE-COCKS CROW ? 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 
Sir,—In your report of Dr. Welch’s inter- 
esting address to the Scientific Society, I 
noticed that he mentioned as if it were a 
moot point the question of whether jungle- 
cocks crow? I am not Captain Syers, nor can 
I speak with the same authority ; but I can at 
least say that a few days ago when walking 
in the jungle, at one of the Out-stations, I 
heard several times repeated the crow ofa 
bird which was either a jungle-cock or its 
ghost. A local Penghulu can testify to this, 
and he told me that he had often heard these 
lirds crow himself. 
T am, ete., 
« Krani.” 
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“PRIME MOVERS.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sirz,—In the last number of the Gazette I 
read a regulation on the subject of boilers and 
prime movers. What isa prime mover? I 
have been asked the question by several peo- 
ple, but have always had to plead ignorance; 
in fact, it has taken the form of a conundrum 
of which no one knows the answer. 

It is quite possible that I may have a prime 
mover in my possession without being aware 
of it, and thus through ignorance lay myself 
open to a heavy fine. 

I shall be obliged therefore if some one of 
your readers will let me know the meaning of 
this term. 


Yours truly, Miner. 


AMATEUR RIDERS. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Dear Siz,—In common, I am sure, with 
all your other readers, I have very much 
appreciated “Centaur’s” Training Notes in 
the Selangor Journal. 

I don’t know who “ Centaur”’ is, and so am 
quite unprejudiced, but I think, if he wishes 
to be considered a good sportsman, he might 
let the owner of “Ruy Blas” down a bit 
easier. : 

We all know how it is that Mr. Kemp has 
“the best horse in the State” in his stable, 
and when aman is sporting enough to ride 
himself, admitting that it is his first experi- 
ence of racing, I say, “Centaur,” that you 
should clap him on the back and wish him 
every success, instead of stating in so many 
words, and on every possible occasion, that. if 
the horse does not pass the post first it will 
be through the incapacity of his rider. 

We must all cut our milk teeth before we 
can bite, “Centaur,” and a love of sport will 
occasionally blind us to the charms of the 

“Oor Bren.” 


BIRTH. * 
At Jugra,on 9th January, H.H.Tunku Muharum, 
wife of H.H. the Raja Muda of Selangor, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

RousszELt—At Singapore, on 17th January, Frances 
Sophia, aged 34, wife of John Kussell, of Kuala 
Tuunpur. Deeply regretted. 

Wisuart—At Kuala Lumpur, on 2nd February, 
Charles Wishart, Inte Clerk of Works, Klang. 
Deeply regrette.. 


ARRIVALS. 


Jan. 21st, per s.s. Malacca from Singapore : 
Mrs. Penrose and Mr. Cardew. 

Jan. 22nd, per s.s. Sappho from Singapore : 
Mrs. Labrooy, Mrs. Walstine, Messrs. Russell, 
Bibby, Frazer and Wright. 

Jan. 25th, per s.s. Hye Leong from Penang: 
3 European children. 

Jan. 26th, per s.s. Pegu from Penang: Mr. 
J. H. Allen. 

Jan. 26th, per s.s. Sri Tringganu from 
Singapore: Mrs. Hughes and infant. 

Jan. 27th, per s.s. Malacca from Singapore : 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward, Mr. and Mrs. Counter, 
Messrs. Gaynor, Bedford, Donally, Dyers, 
Fox and Francillon. 

Jan. 29th, per 8.8. Sappho from Singapore: 
Messrs. Scott, Ebden, Van Dunnop and 
Kinlock, Raja Bot and Raja Impeh. 

Feb. Ist, per s.s. Billiton, from Singapore: 
Revd. C. Letessier. 

Feb. Ist, per s.s. Teufonia from Penang: 
Mr. D. Bush. 

Feb. 3rd, per s.s. ifalacca from Singapore : 
Mr. Fisher, Captain MeKenzie and Miss 
Morgan. 


DEPA 8TURES. 

Jan. 21st, per s.s. :falacca to Telok Anson: 
Mr. Matem. 

Jan. 24th, per s.s. Sappho to Singapore: 
Revd. C. Letessier, Messrs. Day, R. Charter 
and M. Martins. 

Jan. 26th, per s.s. Billiton to Singapore: 
Mr. 8. W. Scott. 

Jan. 27th, per s.s. Malacca to Telok Anson: 
Mr. Jones. 

Jan. 27th, per s.s. Amherst to Singapore : 
Mr. W. A. Dyer. 

Jan. 27th, per s.s. Pegu to Penang: Mrs. 
Eagger and child. 

Jan. 29th, per s.s, Chow Phya to Singa- 
pore: Mr. Langdon. 

Jan. 31st, per s.s. Sappho to Singapore: 
Mrs. Prentice, Messrs. Bellamy, Robertson, 
Moore and T. Layser. 

Feb. 2nd, per s.s. Amherst to Singapore: 
Mr. D. Bush. 


NOTICE. 
A communications with regard to adver- 
f tisements, subseription to the JourNaL, 
ete, should le addressed to M. T. Jacobs, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Subscribers to Vol. I. are requested to 
forward the amount of their subscription, 
$5, to M. T. Jacobs, Kuala Lumpur. It is 
very necessary that {all subscriptions show!t 
be paid at one. 
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SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 


Orders for the Month of February, 1893. 
Firemen on Dury. 
Week ending Feb. 5th... Fireman Lott 


» fe 2th es Jansz 
” 3. A9thas «s Paterson 
» ep Roth ic” 3 Johns 
oe Mar. Sth... ,, King 


Firemen are reminded of Kegulation 17 as 

regards their turn of duty for the week. 
DRILLS. 

Wet drill in’ undress caps, Friday, 24th February, 
at the Station, at 5.15 p.m. All members are re- 
quested to attend. 

MERTING. 

The Committee of Management meet in the 
Secretary’s Office, the Selangor Club, at 6 P.m,, on 
Monday, 18th Febuary, 1893. The members are 
the Officers, and Firemen Lott, Buchanan, Cormac 
and Maartensz. 

Lieutenant Disbrowe will be in command during 
the month, Captain Bellamy being absent on leave. 

N.B.—Gentlemen wishing to join the Brigade 
should communicate with the Honorary Secretary. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH OF ST. MARY 
THE VIRGIN. 

Services. 
wee 7.30 AM. 
-- 5.00 p.m. 
5.00 P.M. 
6.00 p.m. 


Daily ae 

Holy Days also . 
Choir Practice 
Bible Class tes 


with short Sermon. 
on Fridays. 
on Thursdays at the 
Parsonage. 
Sundays— 
On all Sundays but 1st Sunday in the month: 
8.— a.m. Matins, Sermon, and Celebration of 
Holy Communion. 
9.30 a.m. Children’s Service. 
6.— p.m. Evensong and Sermon. 
On Ist Sunday in the month: 
7.30 a.m. Celebration of Holy Communion. 
8.— a.m. Matins and Sermon. 
9.— a.m. Children’s Service. 
No Evensong at Kuala Lumpur. 
3.— p.m. Evensong and Sermon at Klang. 
Frank W. Haines, B.A., Chaplain. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
(Roman Catholic.) 


Vicar, The Rev. Charles Letessier, M. App. 


Houy Mass :— 
Sundays... a ow 8 AM 
(Sermons in : English and i in Chinese) 
Week Days .. 6.30 a.m. 
When there isa Feast... T.— AM. 
Every day “ Instruction: ” overts at 


the Mission House. 
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JOTTINGS PAST AND PRESENT. 
Published Fortnightly. 


Annual Subscription fee we $5.00 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Quarter column and under— 
First insertion... mae a. $1.00 
Subsequent insertion, each sies 3p 10:20. 


Over a quarter and under half a column— 


First insertion $ 1.50 

Subsequent insertion, each. wee yy 0,00 

Over half a column and up to a whole 
column— 

First insertion is fF $ 2.50 

Subsequent insertion, each . wey 1.00 


Double the above rates across the page. 
Special Terms for Twelve Months. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM 
KUALA LUMPUR. 


To Miles. REMARKS. 
Pudoh_... es be 1} | Cart Road 
Cheras see ee] 1 Do. P.S. 
Kajang Che Nes. Do. BS 
Reko 183 | Bridle-path, P.S. 
Semenyih we] 21) ) Cart Road, P.S. 
Beranang 28 | Bridle-path, P.S 
Seremban, Sungei Ujong 43 Do. P.S. 
Ampang ... oi ae 6 | Cart Road 
Batu Village... sid 4} Do. P.S. 
Batu Caves eee be 8 Do. 

Rawang ... oes men ee Do. P.S. 
Serendah ... fs ae | 23 Do. PS. 
Batang Yam_... «| 293 Do. P.8. 
Kuala Kubu es vee | 38R Do. PS. 
Sangka Dua ees «| 48 | Bridle-path, P.S. 
‘Tras, Pahang... ve] 66 Do. 
Raub do. ae we] THE Do. 
Kalumpang es «| 50 | Cart Road, P.S. 
Tanjong-Malim, Ulu 

Bernam oe ae | Ot Do. PS. 


Saddle Ponies, Gharries, and Bullock Carts can 
be obtained at the Central Police Station, Kuala 
Lumpur; and, as a rule, at Cheras and Kajang. 
Gharries can be obtained at Batu Village, and Ponies 
and Bullock Carts at Rawang and Kuala Kubu. 


TABLE OF HACKNEY CARRIAGE 
FARES. 
Hire for a day of eight hours ... .. $2.00 
Within Town Limits, per mile or part ofamile 0.15 


Beyond Town Limits, per mile on 0.20 
For every hour’s detention... we O10 
For every day of detention (24 hours) 1.50 


When a Carriage is taken to and from any place 
over ten miles distant, no extra charge shall he 
made for detention, provided the return journey is 
made on the same.day as the journey out, or on the 
following day. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT. 


nts in K, 


Steamers. 2 nt ia Plying Between. 
& : 
i: i Singapore, Malacca 
Sappho * 329 Lim Kim yeaa’ Klang; Once. & 
ee week, 
Billiton Singapore, Malacca, 


Port Dickson and 


Klang once a week, 


195 
Ban Whatt Hin| 195 ‘ o { 

‘Singapore, Malacea; 
Hye Leong ... | 295] Penang, returning 
Pegu ... on 4) alternate weeks by 


same ports. 


Singupore, Malacca, 
P. Dickson, Klang 
and Telok Anson 
once a week, on her 
return from Telok 
Anson does not call 
at Klang. 


Singapore, Malacca 
and Klang once a 
week, 


Malacca t 


Chow Phya ... | 370 
Sri Tringganu | 81 
Sri Hong Ann | 108 


Singapore, Malacca, 
Amherst 


Low Chow ( Port Dickson and 
Klang once a woek. 


Kit d 
Singapore, Malacca, 
ickson, Klang 
Boon San II, 41 Do. { and Kuala ‘Selangor 


once a week, 


H. Hutten- 
bach & Co. 


Malacca, returning 
vid Klang once @ 
week. 


260 


Penang, Klang and 
Toutoniat ... { 


the retum voyuze, leaves Klang on the followin 
5 )M,, arriving at Malacca at 4 A.M. on Wednes 
Malacca at 6 A.M. arriving at Singapore at 6 in the evening. 


+ The “ Malacca” leaves Klang for Telok Anson at 5 P.M. 
on Fridays, 


t The ‘‘ Teutonia” leaves for Mulacca at 5 P.M. on Thurs 
days. 
Hour of Departure for Vessels lcaving Klang for 
Singapore, every week, calling at Malaccu. 


Sunday se . 8.8. Chow Phya 
Monday... ss. Ban Whatt Hin 
‘Tuesday s.s. Sappho 

Wednesay ... 8.8. Pegu or Hye Leong 
Thursday . 88. Sri Hong Ann and 


Billiton 

8.8. Sri Tringgana 
... 8.8. Boon San IT. 

Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 

Penang, every week. 

Friday... Spm. ... 8.8. Peyu or Hye Leong 
Saturday ... 5 p.m. ... 8.8. Teutonia 

Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 

Kuala Selangor, every week. 

Sunday 8am. ... 8.8. Ban What Hin 


Wednesday ... 8 a.m. ... 8.8, Billiton 
Friday .. 8PM. ... 8.8, Boon San II. 


Friday wee SPM. wae 
Saturday 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue Post Orrice, Kuata Lumpur, will be open 
for Gencral Business and Sale of Stamps :—Week 
days —8 a.m. to 6.30 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
10 a.m. to 2 pm. and 5 to 6.30 p.m. On Sundays 
when there is no outward mail the office will not be 
opened before 5 p.m. 

Registration: Week days—8 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
3 to 4 p.m.; Holidays—11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Money Orders: Monday to Friday (holidays ex- 
cepted), 11 a.m. to2p.m. and 3to4 p.m. Saturdays 
11 a.m. to 2 P.M. 

“ Selangor” Stamps must be used for all letters 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Native 
States; “ Straits Settlements” Stamps to places 
outside the above limits. 

The Telegraph Office will be open on—Week 
days—7 a.m. to 7 p.m.; Sundays and Holidays— 
8 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 5 p.m, 

Telegraph Rates: From any office to any other 
office within the State, 10 cents for the first 5 
words or under, 2 cents for every additional word 
or under. Name and address of receiver trans 
mitted free. 

Per word from any office in Selangor to— 


Aden .-$1.69, North Africa $1.39 
Burmah ) . 0.99| (Egyptexcep’d) § 
Ceylon y*" . 0.94] Pahang * ... vee 0.04 
Egypt . 1.99) Penang * ss 0.04 
Europe (Russia Perak* ... see 0.02 
and Turkey ¢ 1.89] Queensland - 214 
excepted) Singapore ... ve O19 
India et + 0.89 South Australia ... 1.64 
Hongkong ... + 1.24) Sumatra wee OD 
Japan . + 2.74! Sungei Ujong * ... 0.02 
Java .. 0.64) Tasmania ... ae 189 
Jelebu * .. 0.02] Victoria... ow. 18 
Malacca®* ... 0.04; West Australia ... 1 


New South Wales... 1.69! Zanzibar 
New Zealand - 1,79| 

Addresses charged for to all places outside the Strus. 
Settlements and Native States telegraph systems. 

* Minimum charge 20 cents per message. 

Telegraph Stations: Batu Tiga, Jugra, Kajang, 
Klang, Kuala Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Selangor, 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Serendah. 

Porterage Charges :¢ 

Telegraph Station, Place in Vicinity. Charge. 


ow 3. 


Kajang Semenyih $ 0.50 
Do. Cheras ... » 0.35 
Do. Beranang » 1.00 

Kuala Lumpur Pudoh .., w» O15 

Do. .. Batu wy O35 
Do. + Batu Caves wey 0.50 
Do. ... Hawthornden... veg O40 
Raub Tras yo O75 


+ Exclusive of boat hire, which must be paid by the receiver 
of the message, 

All Porterage charges must be pre-paid by 
senders of telegrams. For places not mentioned in 
the above list the rate at which porterage is calceu- 
lated is 7 cents a mile. 

Mails are despatched from Kuala Lumpur by 
Runners to Ulu Selangor daily except Sundays, 
and close at 11 a.s.; to Kuala Langat, Thuredays 
and Saturdays, closing 2 p.m.; Ulu Pahang, Monday. 
11 a.4t.; Kuala Selangor, Mondays and Thursdays, 
2 p.m.; Kajang, daily, except Sundays, 11 a.m». 
Mails for Kuala Lumpur leave Ulu Selangor daily, 
except Sundays, 6 p.m. ; Kuala Langat, Sundays and 
Wednesdays ; Ulu Pahang, Saturdays; Kuala Selaa- 
gor, Tuesdays and Fridays; Kajang, daily, except 
Sundays, 11.30 a.m. 
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SELANGOR GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 


Passenger Train Service. 
DOWN. 


RaWanG 
KUANG... 
KEPONG 


Kuara Luwpcr 
PETaLina 


Batu Tica 
Kane ... 


KLANG... 
Baru Tiga 
PETALING 


Kuata Lumpcr 


Kgrone 
Kvane... 
Rawane 


STATIONS. WEEK DAYS, , SUNDAYS, 


(OON.| P.M. 


¢ Arr. 
Dep. 


w. Stops when necessary to take up or set down passengers, 

__*. The first up Sunday train will convey 1st and 2nd and a 
limited number of 3rd Class passengers, and will leave Klang 
15 minutes after the 3.8, Sappho arrived alongside the 
jetty Late second train will follow after an interval of 45 
minutes. 


On Good Friday and Christmas Day trains run as on 


Sunday. 


Passenger Fares. 


| 
| 


STATIONS. z ‘S 
a 
Mis. $18 |s 
9 | Klang and Batu Tiga 0.68) 0.48 0.27 
Ww Do. Petaling 1.28) 
22 Do. — K. Lumpur 1.65) 
29 Do. ‘pong, 2.18 
37 Do. Kuang 2.78; 
42 Do. Rawang : 3.15 
13 | K. Lumpur & Batu Tiga . 0.98 
3 | Do Petaling 3s| 
7 Do. Kepong 53! 
13 Do. Kuang 3, 
a Do. WEE 


Rates for Parcels, etc., by Passenger Train. 


(Not exceeding 5 catties in weight, 15 cents. 
€ | Over 5 catties but not over 10 catties, 20 cents, 
SZ Over 10 catties, 20 cents, for the first 10 catties and 
‘<j _lcent for every two catties m excess thereof, 
33) Passengers’ Excess Lugyuge, 4 cent per catty. 
ES | Dogs, 20 cents each. 
&° | Bicycles and ‘Tricycles, 60 cents each. 
§ Uinrikishas, $1 each, 
Horses and Ponies, including syce with each animal, 
124 cents each per wile: minimum charge per truck 83, 
Carriages and Traps, 15 cents each per mile: minimum 
charge per truck $4, 
Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 
:| | A 
5 B-SR.S eZ 
g 223(22 353) Mincral 
3 Starions. OSE Creo ee Claws 
= 56 HITS eles =| per pikull' 
a AOE Re CECE 
Miles. efaftel « 
9 |Kiangand Batn Tiga | 22 | 17 | 12 07 
7 | Do. Petaling ..| 86 | 23 | 19 nL 
2 Do. K.Lumpur| #4 35 aw 1B 
9% | Do. Kepong ..| 87 | 42 | 2 , 16 
87 | Do. Kuang «| 9 | 50 [ 33) 19 
#@ | Do. | Rawang 1.) 76 | 55 | 36) WL 
13 | K.L'pr.& Batu Tigp...| 28 | 22 | 15 | ov 
8 | Do. Petaling ...| 22 | 17 | 12) = 07 
7} Do. Kepong .} 17 | 12 | 08 06 
1%] Do. Kuang ..] 2 | 17 | 1 08 
» Do. Rawang ...| 32 22 ls lw 
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Special Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


PER PIKUL, 
2 STATIONS. gaz 
a oc 
i Fs 
| 
Mis. | ¢ 
9 | Klangand Batu Tiga (03)06) 07 | 05 | 08 10) 
17 Do, Petaling ... 112,08, 11 | 06 | 12 
2] Do.  K. Lumpur {15/11 13 | 08 | 15 
» Do. Kepong ... {1814 17, 09 | 19 | 
37 Do, Kuang 17, 21} 11 | 2 {0 
42 Do. — Rawung |. 25/19) 2313!) 27 |. 
13 | K.L'pr. & Batu Tiga 10.07! 09 05) 10 |0: 
5 Do, Petaling ... 0806, 07 | 05 | 08 0.28 
As Do, Kepong ... (07)06| 07 | 05 | 08 | 0. 
16 Do. Kuang... loos! 10! 06 | 11/0. 
20 Do. Rawang |. Epo 12 07 | 16 |0.5414) 12 


* In lots of 50 Pikuls or over. + Sawn or Rough. 

Bullocks or Asses, 74 cents each per mile: minimum charge 
per truck $2.60. 

Carriages, 12} cents each per,mile: minimum charge per 
truck #4, 

Carts, 10 cents each per mile: minimum charge per truck $3. 


Horses and Ponies, including Syce with each Animal, 10 cents 
each per mile: minimum charge per track $3. 
Calves, Pigs, Sheep and Goats 40 cents each any distance, 


Classification of Goods for Traffic by Goods Train. 


Ist Ciass Goops.—Arrack, Beer, Wine, Spirits, 
etc., in cask or bottle, Crockery, Glassware, Manu- 
factured Tobacco, Manchester Goods and all goods 
of asimilar nature not otherwise provided for. 


2np Crass Goops.—Flour, Oil (except Kero- 
sine), Salt, Vegetables, Sugar, unmanufactured 
Tobacco and similar goods not otherwise provided for. 


3np Ciass Goops.—Charcoal, Firewood, Timber 
and Mineral Class goods in lots of less than 60 
pikuls, Fish (dried or salted), Game, Fresh Meat, 
Salt Provisions (wet), Ice, Kerosine Oil, Girders, 
Engines, Nails, Safes, and native agricultural pro- 
duce generally. 


Minerat Cass Goons in lots of 60 pikuls or 
over.—Pig Iron, Common Bricks, Stones (in the 
rough), Ballast, Coal, Coke, Ashes, Lime, Tiles (not 
ornamental), and goods of a similar nature not 
otherwise provided for. 


Ratrs between intermediate Stations and for 
bulky and unspecified goods can be ascertained on 
application to the Trattic Superintendent or Station 
Masters. 


Coast Main Service sy 8.7. “ ABDUL 
Samap,” From KLANa FroR— 


Kuaua SELangor: Kuata Langat: 


Arrival, Departure. Artival. 
Jan.°13|Jan, 2 Jan 5 
» 27] » 16 » 19 
Feb. 10] ,, 30 .. Feb, 2 
” 24/Feb 13... 2, 16 
Mar. 10] , 27 .. Mar. 2 
» %|Mar 13 0. 4 16 


Tho hour of sailing from Klang will be 12 noon, 
calling at Pulau Ketam and Kapar when occasion 
requires, 
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SELANGOR GYMKHANA CLUB. 


SPRING MEETING, 4893. 


SATURDAY AND MONDAY, 25TH AND 27TH FEBRUARY. 


PROGRAMME, 


FIRST DAY. 


1.—MAIDEN RACE.—For all Horses that ? 5.—ROADSTER’S RACE.—That have bes 
have been the property of any members of the } ridden and driven for two months previous te ti. 


Club for one month before the Ist day’s racing, meeting in the Native States, and that have never 
and that have never won a race in the Straits won a race (Consolation and Roadsters’ Rae 
or Native States. Distance R.C. Catch weights excepted) exceeding the value of $150; 7 Ib. 
10 st. and upwards. Value $150. Entrance $10. penalty for previous winners; catch weights 10: 
and upwards. Distance B.C. Value $100. Entranx 
2.—Pony RACE.—A Race for Ponies 13.2 and $10. 
under; 13.2 to carry 11 st. with an allowance of 5 
Ibs. for every 4 inch below that height; previous 6.—SELANGOR CuP.—A Selling Race for ai 
winners 7 Iba. penalty. Distance 6 furlongs, Value Horses, the property of any member of the Club 
$150. Entrance $10. for one month previous to the meeting, that bar: 
not started in Ist Class Races in the Straits Settle 
8.—RACE FOR BURMAH GRIFFINS.—12.2 ments at two previous regular Meetings. Horse 
to carry 11 st. with allowance of 4 lbs. for entered at $500 to carry 11 Ibs. 7st. with an allow- 
every 4 inch below that height. Distance 6 fur- ance of 7 Ibs. for every $50 less value. Distanc 
longs. Value $150. R.C. Value $250. Entrance $10, 
4.—GALLOWAY RACE.—14.2 and under ; 7.—PONY RACE.—12.3 and under (Griffin: 
14.2 to carry 11 st. with an allowance of 5 Ibs. included) ; 12.3 to carry 11 st. with allowance of 5 
for every } inch below that height ; 7 lbs. penalty Ibs. for evory } inch below that height ; previous 


winners 5 Ibs. penalty. Distance 4 furlongs. Value 
$100. Entrance $10. 


SECOND DAY. 


1.—HANDICAP.—A Handicap for Ponies that 5.—HANDICAP.—A Handicap for Horses that 


for provious winners. Value $160. Entrance $10. 
Distance 6 furlongs. 


have run in Kace No. 2, First Day. Distance 1 have run in Race No. 6, First Day. Distance 1} 
mile. Value $100. Entrance $10. mile. Value $150. Entrance $10. 
6.—HANDICAP.—A Handicap for Ponies that 


2.—HANDICAP FOR BURMAH GRIFFINS.— 
Distance 7 furlongs. Value $100. 


have run in Race No.7, First Day. Distance 6 
furlongs. Value $75. Entrance $10. 


3.—HARDICAP.—A Handicap for Galloways 7.—CONSOLATIONs HORSE RACE.—A4 

that have run in Race No. 4, First Day. Distance Handicap for all Horses that have run without 

RC. Value $100, Entrance $10. winning during the mecting. Distance R. C. Value 
$100. Entrance $5. 


4.—HANDICAP.—A Handicap for Horses that) 8.—CONSOLATION Pony RACE.—A Handi- 
have run in Race No. 5, First Day. Distance 1} cap for all Ponies that have run without winning 
mile. Value $100. Entrance $10. during the Mecting, 13.2 and under. Distance 5 
\ furlongs. Value $1, Entrance $5. 
Saree cg 
CONDITIONS. 

Tue Meeting will be conducted subject to tho Rules of the Singapore Sporting Club as far as the 
same are applicable. 

All Horses (except in the Selangor Cup and Selangor Cup Handicap) must have been the bond fide 
property of residents in the Native States for a month previous to the mecting, and no one will be allowed 
to enter a Horse or Pony for a race or competition who is not a Member or Honorary Member of the Club. 
Entrance Fve for Honorary Members $10. 

Seuuina Racz.—The purchaser of the horse sold must take delivery immediately after the sale and 
payment must be made by noon of the following day. 

Any surplus over the entered selling price shall be divided betwoen the owner of the 2nd horse and 
the race fund. i 

Riders, other than Members of the Club, who are not passed by the Stewards as amateurs, will not 
be permitted to start. 

All Entries to be sent to the Hon. Seeretary, from whom forms can be obtained, on or before 
Saturday, the 1th February. 

Aly disputes will be heard by three gentlemen appointed by the Committee, and their decision 
will be final. 

Entrance Fees to be paid at time of entering. 

Measurina.—For this purpose the Committee will be present at the Race Course on the Wednesday, 


and Friday before the Ist day’s racing between /6.and Saag, 
First Race to commence at 2.30 r.at. each day. 
H. CARLYLE HOLMES. Honorary Srevetaw: 


———* 
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Potes and Pets. 


Tue British Resident left Kuala Lumpur 
on the morning of the 2ud February for a 
tour of inspection in the Kuala Kubu Dis- 
trict, and returned on the evening of the 8th. 
Rawang, Serendah, Kuala Kubu, Tanjong 
Malim, and intervening villages, and the 
Menangkabau ayricultural settlement at Ulu 
Yam, were visited, and one night was spent 
on Gunong Kutu, a possible site for a 
sanatorium, at an elevation of some 3,000 
feet above the sea. 


Mr. ALpworty, Assistant District Officer, 
Ulu Selangor, returned from leave on the 
6th February He appears to have hada 
good time in Burma, and it is hoped that he 
will furnish a few notes of his trip for the 
Journal. 


Mr. Rosson has taken up his duties as 
Assistant District Officer, Sepang. in the 
Langat District. 


Tue Government has sanctioned Messrs. 
Murray Campbell & Co. retiring from their 
Railway Contract, and the Extension to 
Kuala Kubu is now being carried out depart- 
mentally by the Resident Engineer and a 
stroug staff. 


On Dit:—That a Government Savings 
Bank is almost a fait accompli; that a scheme 
whereby the delivery of mails by the French 
packets for Penang, Selangor and Perak will 
be greatly accelerated is under consideration ; 
that a charitable institution for housing aged 
and decrepit persons of Chinese nationality is 
to be established ; that the Superintendent of 
Posts and Telegraphs is doing his best to 
restore to us Reuter’s telegrams; and that a 
complete scheme for Mr. Spooner’s P.W.D. 
Factory has been finally approved. 


Ar the time of going to press we may con- 
gratulate ourselves and the members of the 
Fire Brigade that we have seen the Chinese 
New Year festivities through without a fire. 
The Captain, S.F.B., was away on sick leave, 
and the Senior Lieutenant, Mr. Prentice, had 
just left for Europe, but the Brigade was on 
precaution duty from 6 to 12 for two nights. 
We have noticed that the engineering works 
in connection with the Pudoh Extension 
Railway have necessitated the emptying of 
the Pudoh dam, and that the High Street 
water-gate-—put up we believe for the express 
purpose of shutting off the overflow therefrom 
to givea water-supply in case of a fire—when 
closed during the holidays held back the 
drainage of a large section of the town, which 
became a pool of filthy water, until a welcome 
shower of rain occurred on Sunday night. 
Fortunately the officers in charge took the 
first opportunity of flushing the drains ayain, 
but had not a shower followed soon, it is ter- 
rible to think what a fever-bed would have 
lain in the very heart of Kuala Lumpur. 
Pending the installation of the Waterworks 
system of hydrants, we beg to direct the atten- 
tion of the Sanitary Board to room for im- 
provement in this direction. Instead of the 
unsightly spot we have referred to, could not. 
Mr. Venning beautify the neighbourhood of 
Petaling Street by turning the waste land 
between the hatches into a masonry channel 
similiar to that near the Jalan Raja on the 
Residency grounds? The sloping embank- 
ment of the Railway line would come in very 
useful for this purpose, and we hope to see 
our idea discussed in the Minutes of an early 
meeting of the Sanitary Board. We shall, in 
that case, have established another claim to 
be considered a public Journal whose voice 
is heard. 

Tue Provisional Committee entrusted with 
the task—of drawing up a scheme for the 
formation» of (a'Golf Club have finished their 
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sittings, but have postponed calling any 
General Meeting until after the approaching 
Race Meeting. The great object kept in view 
hy the Committee has been to make the Club 
an inexpensive one to the members, and they 
appear to have succeeded. The estimated 
expenses of preparing links and keeping them 
in order for one year on the Petaling Hills 
are only about $300. This is proposed to be 
met by an entrance fee of tive dollars and an 
amual subscription of six dollars from 30 
members. There is every reason to hope, 
however, that this number will be exceeded. 
A leading firm is prepared to lend on hire 
clubs to those who wish to nibble at the game 
before swallowing it whole. This has relieved 
the Club of one expensive item, the provision 
of implements. The Gencral Meeting of those 
interested in the formation of a Golf Club is 
called for the evening of Saturday, the 4th of 
March, about 6 p.m., at the Selangor Club, 
when the proposals of the Provisional Com- 
mittee will be submitted. It is hoped there 
will be a large attendance. 

We are asked to remind the sporting 
community that Tuesday morning, 28th 
February, in the Selangor Club, will be 
regarded as a settling day for all private 
bets in connection with the forthcoming races. 


Ara general meeting of the Selangor Rifle 
Association, held on Friday, 10th February, 
to confirm the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, it was decided to send back all the rifles 
recently ordered for the Club. These are, 
with one or two exceptions, very inferior 
weapons and quite unfit for match shooting. 
The Resident has kindly consented to allow 
some convicts to make a road from Petaling 
Street to the Rifle Range. This will be a 
great improvement, and will do away with the 
half-mile walk though love-grass, which is, to 
say the least of it, not an attraction to visitors 
tu the range. 

Tue pack had a good morning's sport on 
Friday, the first holiday in connection with 
the Chinese New Year. Shortly after seven a 
small pig was started ina Malay garden at 
the 3rd mile on the Batu Road, after a short 
run it was wounded by a Malay, and was 
caught and pulled down by the whole pack. 
About half an hour afterwards a fine boar 
was shot by Mr. Oldfield while crossing an 
open space near the same garden. Pigs seem 
to be particularly fond of Malay gardens, and 
although the affection is not returned by the 
owners of the gardens, a pineapple patch, with 
a little jungle near it, is almost always a 
sure find. On Sunday last the meet was at 
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Ayer Papas on the Pahang Road. when Mr 
J. Meikle shot a fine doc. A large boar ra 
by a few dogs had its leg broken by a sh« 
from a Malay; coming to bay twice it va 
finally shot in a tali ayer by Captain Syem 
but not before it had succeeded in cuttin: 
two dogs about badly. 


A MONTH ago a successful raid was made at 
Sepang upon one of those smaller gamblm: 
fraternities which have here and ther 
sprung up from the ashes of the suppress 
dangerous societies of the Colony. ‘aptain 
Syers and Mr. Ridges (the Chinese Secretary) 
were fortunate enough to bring away with 
them the Chinese account book of subscrip 
tions to the Gi Hin Society coming from tbe 
pepper and gambier coolies of the Sung 
Raia (in Sungei Ujong) and Sungei Sepang. 
Four men were arrested and two convicted 
A petition made before the trial, purporting 
to be signed by respectable tradesmen snd 
planters, all Chinamen, vouching fur the guod 
characters of the accused was shewn to con- 
tain seven names or chops found in the Gi 
Hin lists seized. Two men were taken back 
last week to Sepang to be flogged, but a sur- 
prise visit on that occasion to one of the mor 
distant ladang did not disclose any further 
clue to the membership of this Secret Society. 
It is probable that the Sepang branch is not 
gaining ground in Selangor territory, but we 
have been told that this is far from the case 
in Sungei Ujong. The River Sepang forms 
the boundary, and the adjacent extensive 
plantations in each State are the property of 
the same owners. We understand that eight 
men were proclaimed as “wanted” by our 
Police, and of course they have no further to 
go than to join their friends across the river. 

Tue importance of this Out-Station has 
been recognised by the appointment of 
promising young officer to take charge of it. 
Mr. Robson, who has had considerable 
experience of the Chinese rough in Rawang 
and Serendah, arrived in his new district on 
the very day when the rattan was adminis- 
tered to the two culprits within Sepang town- 
site, in the presence of certain high officials, 
accompanied by a dozen Sikhs. This salutary 
lesson will, we hope, coming at the start, be 
the last his people will be called upon to 
witness. There are more than 1,000 coolies at 
work upon the estate, who cultivate gambier 
and pepper side by side. A total export of 
15,000 pikuls was made last year, and it is 
much tu be regretted that the prevailing prices 
have scarcely paid the planter. The owners 
have lately made a trial with tubacco, and have 
sent samples. to CL) |C |. reported on. 
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| 
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Me. A. Braddon has fortunately selected 
a very favourable place for his first mine at 
Sungei Sama, and has reached good karang 
at a depth of twelve feet. The mine is not 
@ very large one, and there are naturally a 
great many expenses connected with the first 
mine opened; but in good land there is no 
reason why Europeans should not make 
mining pay. By working with care, using 
Chineee labour, and exercising due economy 
there is no doubt that some of the large pro- 
fits, and in some cases considerable fortunes, 
now made by Chinese alone might be shared by 
Europeans. It seems hard that while having 
all the management of the Government in their 
hands and keeping law and order, without 
which a large mining population could not 
possibly work in harmony, no part of the 
real mineral wealth of the country should 
hitherto have fallen to their share. Chinese 
labour requires very careful personal super- 
vision and considerable tact and knowledge of 
character. It is not difficult to understand 
how it was that former mining ventures have 
failed, when the European staff, whose salaries 
are a great tax on mining profits, were 
content with making large advances without 
security to their Chinese labour, while exer- 
cising little or no supervision over it. The 
European Manager of a mining company 
should be found as regularly at his mine 
as a Bank Manager is at his desk. Mr. 
Braddon seems thoroughly to understand 
this, and it is to be hoped that genuine 
success may repay his efforts, and that he 
may prove a pioneer to many others. 


WE quote the following from Mr. W. R. 
Winstone’s new book “ Four Years in Upper 
Burma ” :—-“ Experimental farming is, in 
Upper Burma, a new undertaking which 
necessarily falls to the lot of Government, 
in the absence of the requisite knowledge 
and enterprise on the part of the people. 
With a view to increasing the products of the 
country, and bettering the position of the 
people, an experimental farm has been estab- 
lished in the Shan States. Various products, 
new to Burma, are receiving a trial; for 
instance, English fruit-trees on sume of the 
hill stations, and at various other places 
potatoes, American maize, wheat, barley and 
English yarden vegetables. The successful 
introduction of some of these new products 
may mean a great deal for the prosperity of 
the country. Attention has also been paid 
tothe rearing of cattle, sheep and horses, 
and veterinary assistants are employed, at 
the expense of Government, in combating 
cattle disease, and their work has yiven 
satisfaction to the people.” Verb. sap. 
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Tue Chinese have been wonderfully quiet 
this New Year. Kuala Lumpur has been very 
full, but the Police have had a very unevent- 
ful time of it. This is probably due to its 
having been a successful year, nearly every 
cooly having a little money to spend. One can- 
not help comparing the Chinese cooly with the 
good old English navvy at a time like this: 
the latter would probably have made things 
very lively in Kuala Lumpur for some days. 
Alcohol being a direct stimulant and opium 
a sedative and anodyne, the result both on 
the individual and on the man are very 
different. Stop the importation of opiun 
and let the Chinaman take to alcohol 
instead, the result could not but be dis- 
astrous; crime and disease would undoubt- 
edly increase tenfold and the peaceable 


Chinaman would on such occasions as the 


Chinese New Year be converted into a law- 
less maniac. 


Tue following letter from Major Arthur 
Lake appears in the Army and Navy Gazette: 
—‘In these days of competitive examina- 
tions, there must necessarily be many failures, 
and then comes the question what are these 
failures todo?’ Iwish to point out to the 
parents of these young men, who as a rule 
are well-fitted to lead an active life, that 
there is a fiue opening for employment in the 
Native States of the Malay Peninsula. Coffee 
planting is at present in its infancy, but 
promises to be a great success, and there is 
plenty of suitable land in any of these States 
to be obtained at a reasonable rate. Capital 
certainly is required, and the more the better, 
but a small estate can be worked on a sum 
the interest of which would only amount to 
the annual allowance made to most young 
men in the Army. I have a son a planter 
there, and last year visited the country 
myself. Iam therefore in a position to ive 
information to anyone who may wish to have 
full particulars.” 


A SEVERE case of crocodile bite was admitted 
to the Pauper Hospital, Kuala Lumpur, on 
Friday, the 10th. A Chinese cooly, who 
was bathing in the River Klang, near Petal- 
ing, had gone into the river to his knees 
when the calf of his ley was seized by a 
crocodile. He yot off, however, with the 
muscles of his calf stripped almost bare. It 
is worthy of note that this was upwards of 
20 miles from the coast. Another Chinaman 
is reported to have been taken some years 
ago by @ crocodile as high up as Kuala 
Lumpur. 


1su THE 


NATIVE SPORTS AT KLANG. 


Sarurpay, the 18th instant, was a gala day 
for us. It being the second day of the Chinese 
New Year the streets were full of natives, 
some of whom had come in to gamble, some 
to buy clothes or chandu, but all were eager 
toattend the Native Sports, which were tixed 
for half-past two. 

At 1.15 the train arrived from Kuala Lum- 
pur, bringing with it the usual small party 
from that place, and the Selangor Band, for 
the loan of which we are glad to place on 
record our acknowledgments to Captain 
Svers. 

Carriages (all Klang could muster) were at 
the Station to meet the visitors. I believe not 
so many as were expected came, but those who 
were sporting enough to undertake the some- 
what tiresome journey were all the more wel- 
come in consequence. Of the inhabitants of 
the town, we were particularly glad to see 
H.H. the Raja Muda, who from his first 


arrival took yreat interest in all that went on. 

A commencement was made at half-past 
two p.m. sharp, when the band struck up. 
The scene was a very gay one, a pretty little 
course having been laid out— pretty through 


nature’s aid, but made with 
coloured bunting. 

The Reading Room was set apart for the 
ladies and members: while sheds were erected 
for Malay and Chinese women, for the two 
refreshment bars and the band-stand. 
2s started off with a 220 vards race 
after which the interest became 
general, and there was no difficulty in getting 
entries for the races. 

The biscuit-eatingg competition for boys 
was perhaps the most amusing event, evoking 
rears of laughter from the encircling crowd. 
It was noticed that one or two of the competi- 
ters were particularly clever at stowing away 
their portiun of the biscuits otherwise than 
down their throats. In the sack race, which 
was rin in heats, it was striking to see how 
the Chinese took it laughing, the Malays with 
despairing efforts at decorum, while with the 
Tauils it was a matter of lite or death. In 
the obstacle ri the chmbing capacity of 
the Malay carried all before it. The hurdle 
race was also yood of its kind in spite of the 
ludicrous spills, and there was some very fair 
jumping, The tug-of-war was one of the 
most desperate I have ever seen, but eventu- 
ally the superior weight of John Chinaman 
told. 

A shower of rain came on about half-past 
four, Which retarded the progress of * events,” 
but almost before it ceased the competitors 
Were at it again. 


yay many 
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About. half-past four Mr. Treacher, aecum- 
panied by Mr. A. R. Venniny, arrived on the 
ground. Tea was served for the ladies in the 
Reading Room. 

I was told that it is not often thar Klany 
has had Native Sports, but judging from 
the keen interest taken in them by the 
inhabitants, it would seem not unlikely that 
before lung there will again be something of 
the lind —eg.. a Reyatta. The pleasantest 
part of the day was to see how thoroughly the 
natives cnjoved the yames; there was no dis- 
pute or disturbance of any sort, and everyone 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of the thing. 
The ouly thing to be regretted was the un- 
avoidable absence of well-known and honoured 
faces at Klang, such as Mr. and Mrs. Turney, 
and Captain and Mrs. Svers. 


Pecccccccccoocooooce 


A TRIP TO GUNONG KUTU. 


Tue following notes of the Resident’s recent 
visit to Ulu Selangor may be of interest to 
some of your readers. 

Early on the 2nd February a special train 
brought the Resident and Dr. Travers out to 
Rawang Station, where Mr. Braddon, the 
District Officer, and the Assistant District 
Officer, were waiting to receive him. The 
Resident drove along to Rawang and in- 
spected the Government buildings and visited 
the Assistant District Officer's quarters. 
After a stay of about half an hour the party 
drove be to Rawany Station and then 
proceeded by trolly and on foot to Serendah, 
where breakfast was ready. The walk from 
the railhead to Serendah was warm, and all 
were vlad to get into the Rest House and 
yet something cool; but there is no ice at 
Serendah, and visitors should also take soap 
and towels, they are useful and not to be 
found everywhere. 

From Serendah the jeurney was fairly 
easy, as the roads were pood and driving not 
very warm, At Kuala Kubu a guard was 
ready, and when the salute was given the 
pony did his best to get into the drain, but 
thought better of it and went on up to his 
stable. In the evening the Police Station 
and Hospitals were inspected. The Hospital 
Ward, of which your readers have already 
heard something, is new inhabited though 
not quite tinished. 

Next morning, Dr. Travers returned te 
Kuala Lumpur, the Resident attended te 
papers, and preparations were made for an 
ascent next day to the top of Gunong Kutu, 


which 7} 1 leven suggested as a possible site 
for = 

. zof the 4th we were all up 
at ng? othe? “evoliés there 


THE 


were sixteen altogether, and giving them 

their loads. About, seven they started off, 
and after giving them about half an hour's 
start we followed them on _ horseback, 
but. as might have been expected they 
had not got further than the shops, where 
they all stopped to change their loads ; how- 


ever, by dint of driving them before us, we’ 


ssot. them out to the second mile on the 
Pahang track. Here we dismounted and 
commenced our climb, At the start the 
walking was fairly easy and the track good. 
At about 10.30 we stopped for breakfast, 
which consisted of tinned soup and cold fowl. 
It does not sound anything very nice, but I 
think we all enjoyed it. After a short rest and 
a smoke the journey was continued. Whether 
it was the soda water or the breakfast, I can- 
not say, but the climbing now became very 
steep, and it was only after some hard work 
that we reached the top at 10 minutes to 1. 
One of the party had heen up eight months 
before and had cleared sume trees, so we had 
the view ready before us. As soon as the coolics 
had arrived we had some tiffin, the mountain 
air gave us all good appetites. I suppose one 
may call it mountain air, as an anervid one 
of our party had brought registered 2,775 
feet when we arrived and coutinued to rise 
for the rest of the afternoon. It was wonder- 
ful how the owner was able to tell us every 
five feet it rose, considering that it was little 
larger than a watch. However, he did it and 
we were contented. We had also brought 
a couple of thermometers, but were rather 
sorry afterwards, as we would have been saved 
all doubts as to which we ought to follow 
had there only been one, for it was seldom 
that both reyistered alike. However, we 
decided that the maximum in the shade did 
not rise above 71°, but the minimum was 
hopeless, as, either from the excessive cold or 
the shaking it got going up the hill, it devel- 
oped a bubble and much warming by the fire 
was necessary before it was cured. 

That night we slept in thick “tweeds” 
with blankets over us. The coolies huddled 
round a larye fire and started telling funny 
stories about 3 a.m., so had to be squashed 
and sent to sleep. 

Early next morning, Sunday, we started to 
explore. The first thing we discovered was 
that we were not on the exact summit of the 
hill, so we journeyed on along the ridge for 
some way and eventually reached a large 
boulder. “The youngest of the party jumped 
on to it, but it was necessary to build bridges 
and ladders before the rest of us could 
manage. Our of the party, who was some- 
thing of an engineer, spent much time and 
trouble in constructing a bridge which would 
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take his weight, but it was done at last and 
he too scrambled up on to the rock. It was 
worth the trouble, as the view towards the 
Pahang ranges was maynificent. This was 
really the top, and we now felt we could go 
home happy. On our return to the camp we 
learnt that the coolies had found a spring 
not far from the summit. The water was 
excellent and fairly plentiful. After break- 
fast we started on our homeward journey. 
The hill near the top is certainly steep, but 
nothing like so steep as it was coming up, 
and we made fairly quick progress on our 
homeward journey, arriving in the Pahang 
track at 20 minutes to 3. The Resident 
went some way along this road to see a 
waterfall on the Selanyor River, and we did 
not get in until late in the afternoon. 

Early on Monday the Resident started for 
Kalumpang and Tanjong Malim, 16 miles; 
both places were inspected, and a curry break- 
fast, provided by the Corporal, demolished at 
Kalumpang. After a rest, the return journey 
was safely accomplished by four o'clock. 

The afternoon was yiven up to tennis to 
take the stiffness out after Sunday’s walk. 

On Wednesday, the 8th, the Resident left 
for Kuala Lumpur, deviating at Ula Yam in 
order to visit the padi planters. A halt was 
made at Serendah for breakfast, and when he 
arrived at the railhead the engine was waiting 
for him. 

So ended Mr. Treacher’s first visit to Ulu 
Selangor, and whenever he comes up again 
may I be “ONE OF THE Party.” 


seecoccccosooooosooes 


SELANGOR TRAINING NOTES. 


Tue entries for the various events at the 
forthcoming meet, although not quite as 
satisfactory as I anticipated, are nevertheless 
more numerous than the Selangor Gym- 
khana Club have ever received for any pre- 
vious racing gathering, the total amounting 
to the very respectable number of 36, all told. 
It is a matter of great regret that the date of 
the meeting could not hate been postponed 
so as to allow the Perak horses to get over 
here in time to race, after fulfilling their 
engagements at Batu Gajah. The Selangor 
Committee —after carefully considering the 
matter---regretfully decided that it would be 
impossible to comply with the request of the 
Perak Honorary Sceretary. I do not see 
myself how, in justice to horseowners hailing 
from Sungei Ujony and Singapore, any other 
course could have been adopted. I hear that. 
no less than 11 horses, in addition to Touch- 
not and Bend’Or who have already arrived— 
would have (been) sent from Perak. The 
Perak horseowners—who, needless to state, 
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would one and all have been sure of a hearty 
welcome—will not now I am afraid be able 
to get to Kuala Lumpur in time. 

The owners of Tuuchnot and Bend’Or 
deserve the praise of all true sportsmen tor 
their pluck in sending two such gallant 
representatives to battleforthe honour of their 
State, and in the able hands of Mr. F, Dennys 
they are sure not to disgrace their colours. In 
the Maiden Plate five entries have been 
received, and it looks like a great struggle 
between Hard Times and The Camel. Klang 
Gates is entered for this event, but although 
he is a game little horse the size is against 
him, and 1 think the issue lies between the 
first-named pair. Fairplay, who is also down 
for this race, I have not seen, so put him on 
one side for the present. 

In the 13.2 class there are four nominations, 
and on previous form Phil ought to just 
about win, but a boil over may come from 
either Busybody or Aime. 

The entries for the Burmah Griffin Race are 
eight in number. This ought to prove one 
of the best races of the day, and the man 
who can pick the winner, and plucky enough 
to back his opinion, ought to rake in a goodly 
pile, as all these ponies are sure to be well 
supported by their owners. In the Galloway 
Race there are five names to be noted on the 
card; the mighty Bend’Or standing out from 
the other competitors as the real “ Dead Bird.” 
Mayyie, Silver King and Klang Gates are all 
well, but Silver King is not suited in the 
distance, and Klang Gates will probably run in 
the Maiden Race. If there is any chance of 
upsetting the pot, Maggie may possibly 
manage to do it; but after glancing at the 
Drilliant record held by Mr. Aylesbury’s 
handsome little horse, I cannot stand anything 
else for this event. For the Roadsters’ Race 
four horses will face theStarter, and Kilmorey 
ought to win, unless Hotspur can effect. a 
surprise. The next item on the programme is 
the Selangor Cup, for which 10 entries have 
been received. With only 8st. 71b. in the 
saddle Blackfish ought to be a moral for this 
event. It was an oversight on the part of the 
Committee in the first instance when drawing 
up this portion of the programme not to have 
mide the lowest weight 9st. Tbs. Not having 
a minimum ‘limit as one of the conditions of 
this race gives an owner, who is lucky enough 
to secure the services of a light-weight 
jockey, too much of a possible advantaye 
over other men who are not so fortunate. 
Our sporting Medico, however, deserves every 
credit for the trouble he has yone to in order 
to reduce this rave to a certainty for his 
horse, and if the good thing comes off no one 
will grudge him his well-carned victory. I 
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hear that Mr. Catto is to steer the gallant 
old black, and as this will be the first time 
this crack amateur has ridden at a Selangor 
rave meeting we wish him every success. 
Touchnot, at 10st., will probably run up 
pretty close; but, on previous form, there is 
not apparently another horse in the race 
with more than a 10 to lshow. The weights 
and probable jockeys for the Cup I give 
below, and leave my readers to spot the 
winner for themselves :— 


OWNER. Horse, Weriaut,  Jockry. 
Mr. Chebwa's The Camel 10.7... Mr. A.C. Hart 
Krian Kongnee’s Tunchnot w Mr. Dennys 
Mr Baxendale’s Hard Times W Owner 


Captain Chinn's Cleopatra W702 . 
Kongsee Mengharup's Nimblefoot 9.7 1 § Mr. Raymond 


Mr. Pasquals Yohuny Mr. Coen 
(ate Honest John) 

Mr. Kemp's Ruy Blas... 9. Owner 

Dr. Traver’s Blackfish |. &7... Mr. Catto 

Mr, Bruddon’s ... Fairplay. 8.7. Owner 


The race for the 12.3 and under class, 
which winds up a very satisfactury-looking 
Dill-of-fare for the first day, includes four 
ponies, and with Dolly Varden lame the race 
appears to be between Mascotte aud Ginting 
Peras, as I fancy that the Pink ’Un is too 
small, The racing on the second day is 
simply a series of handicaps on the first day's 
sport, with two additional post entry races 
put. in as Consolation Handicaps, so nothing 
can be said about the events to be decided on 
Monday till the weights appear. Centaur. 


Poccccccoccoooooooce 


ON GETTING UP EARLY. 


So many of us of late have been doing 
violence to our better selves by getting up at 
atime when all yood citizens should be in bed, 
that I have taken this opportunity of writing 
on the subject of early rising, because it may 
be that some sympathetic person who is daily 
torn from his peaceful slumbers for the pur- 
pose of riding a crippled horse or horses, or 
seeing many crippled horses ridden, round 
the racecourse, may find a melancholy 
pleasure in reading the ontpourings of one 
who has suffered. 

My experience of getting up early has been 
very exteusive and varied. In Europe, Africa, 
and Asia I have been called at every hour 
trom iniduight. till six in the morning. 

In spite of this, however, my feelings on the 
subject have not been blunted. as I have 
never let carly rising become a habit —in fact, 
T never get up till Tam forced to do so. I 
am not bold enough to venture an opinion as 
to whether it is advisable to rise early regu- 
larly. My remarks are intended to apply 
more especially to those occasions ou which 
we get up carher than is our custom. 

Whenever Tam called before daylight my 
sensations vre as (stronypyassthey were the 
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first time I experienced them. My hulting 
pen I fear will fail to do them justice. 

The noise of the knocking orcalling—which- 
ever method is adopted by the servant—seems 
at first to belong to someone else’s dream. 
When sufficiently awake to attribute the 
noise to its proper source, I imagine that the 
boy has made a mistake and scorn to pay any 
attention to his impudent efforts to attract 
my notice. At last, goaded into a passion, 
I try to pull myself together sufficiently to 
damn him into little heaps 

Before succeeding in collecting any suitable 
“swear words” the fact dawns that to-day is 
to-morrow and yesterday has moved on one 
place. 

Having grasped the idea that it is neces- 
sary to get up, a feeling of resentment at 
the boy’s conduct in continuing to make a 
noise when he might know that I am thorough- 
ly awake, lays hold of me, and I tell him to 
go away in atone of voice which no self-re- 
specting human being should use to one of the 
same species. If the servant is a good one he 
will wait quietly till he hears signs of getting 
up. Now this is exasperating in the extreme. 
It shews such contempt for my strength of will 
that I decide at once that this servant shall 
no longer remain in his present billet to insult 
his master. 

Iam forced, however, to stoop to deceit, for 
as long as he remains just outside the door 
he is “on my nerves,” so I rattle my bed and 
turn over so as to delude him into going away. 

Now I wonder why it is that after having 
gone to bed cheerful and in good health, and 
having had a blissful sleep, we should wake 
up in the morning feeling savage and heavy. 
We naturally resent having had the sweetest 
sleep we have ever known snatched away from 
us, but this does not account for all of the bad 
humour. 

I have known many men who have had to 
goon duty at midnight and, although tired 
out in the evening, would not take a couple 
of hours sleep between 9.30 and 11.30 because 
at midnight they would be “ more sleepy, and 
a boiled owl to boot,” if they did so. 

With some people this disagreeable period 
only lasts a short time. Those who get over 
this stuge too soon are very annoying. While 
we are proving to ourselves beyond all possi- 
bility of diapute that such a loathsome world 
never existed before, to hear someone singing 
snatches of comic songs, and dancing a break- 
down, causes the same feeling of disgust as 
the beastly carnivorous habits of a friend who, 
having come late for dinner, eats roast beef 
while we are playing with a peach. But 
though this class of persons is very hateful, 
those who go to the other extreme are more so, 


When we havejust recovered from the weary- 
of-life stage and think of what rollicking joke 
it is to be alive, and when at the same time we 
think of that smart thing that Brown said after 
dinner on the previous night, and tell it to 
Jones, we are very disappointed with the latter 
when he says, * Just the sort of damned foolish 
remark that I should expect from Brown.” 

The superior virtue assumed by those who 
are out of bed early towards those who remain 
in bed some time longer has been animadverted 
on by everyone who ever learnt to write. 

Except remarking that it is as casy to 
some people to get up in the dark as it is to 
others, who dislike sugar, to do without sugar 
in their tea, and that it is as difficult to others 
to get up early, as it is to those who have a 
sweet tooth to do without sugar, I will leave 
this point alone. 

Some people talk of having “stayed in bed 
till half-past six” with the reckless air which 
is assumed by a boy who boasts of having 
thrown a stone at a blind man. 

Others, again, will bore you to desperation 
by the frequency with which they make their 
proud boast that they were “up and dressed 
by half-past seven.” A friend of mine always 
says that he does not like to yet up till the 
day is aired. 

T am inclined to believe, seeing how much 
the state of our health in this climate depends 
on our having sufficient sleep, that almost 
everything should give way to it, and that 
if the cool of the morning happens to be 
the time when we are most sure of being 
able to sleep, that time is best spent in bed. 

It is pleasant to think of those occasions 
when having got up early we make up our 
minds that we shall always do so in future. 
These are the days of which we all believe 
that we have too few. 

The sunlight dances and smiles, the air 
kisses our cheeks. Earth and sky seem to 
revel with the sun, and all things beautiful 
unfold their loveliness. The birds sing part 
sonys of thanksgiving, set in perfect 
harmony; gravity plays truant; the air 
becomes buoyant as the sea, and the world 
becomes in very truth “ God's good earth.” 
If there is no sunlight and a thick mist takes 
its place, we thank loving and lovely Nature 
for dropping the mother-of-pearl cloud which 
by limiting the scene enables us while moving 
to have a never-ceasing change of view, until 
gradually rising it produces beautiful effects, 
and eventually develops the surrounding 
landscape in all its sun-bathed glory. 

There are other occasions wheu, looking at 
the future and past of our lives, the heart 
becomes so heavy that—it almost represents 
the breaking strain of the) ties, ‘that bind us 
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to life. The future seems to be a level plain 
unrelieved by any rising ground which can 
add beauty or change to the view. The past 
may show a vista of beauty, which, however, 
only accentuates the dreariness of the pror- 
pect. Through faith we can perhaps project 
a magnificent vision in the sky beyond the 
horizon ; but if faith fails us, we think without 
gratitude of the first time we were called, and 
think that the Maker, who then awakened us, 
would have been more merciful had he left 
us unbegotten. 

At such times it may be that the air and 
sky are clear—-but then the sun will not shine, 
it glares ; or it may he that there is a mist— if 
so we are reminded of the grey dullness of 
our lives and we loathe it.— Hager. 


DOCoococcoocooooooos 


YAP AH LOL* 


Tue following is a translation of “ Yap Loi 
Chut Shin Yin Nyi,” a life of Yap Ah Loi 
written by a Kuala Lumpur man. I am not 
able to vouch for the truth of every detail, 
but it is, I believe, as to the main facts a 
correct aceount. Many of the men who took 
part in the scenes referred to are still in the 
State. The original is in lines of seven 
characters, cach line as a yule completing a 
sentence. The original has been fahuwed as 
closely as such knowledge as I have of a 
dialect of Chinese would allow. I understand 
that certain passages likely to be distasteful 
to the relatives of Yap Ah Loi had been 
omitted from the copy of “Yap Loi Chut 
Shin Yin Ngi” which I succeeded in obtaining. 

The translation may be of interest to some 
of the readers of the Selangor Journal, as 
giving, from a Chincse point of view, an out- 
line of some of the events which preceded the 
establishment of a British Protectorate over 
this State. That there were reasons other 
than that mentioned below for the British 
control being extended tothe mining districts 
over which the Captain China had power, is 
easily realised on comparing Kuala Lumpur 
as it is to-day with what it was some 23 years 
ayo, when, in addition to the Malay wars 
which distracted the country, the rival 
factions of Chinese were fighting against 
each other and collecting the most desperate 
characters from Southern China to make up 
their forces. 

Yap Ah Loi in his early days got into 
trouble. He was starving for three months 
and more, At that time no one at home 
would help him and poverty forced him to 
go abroad. When he arrived in a foreign 
land his sufferings increased. Morning and 


* Formerly Captain China, Schneor, 


night he had fo bathe, and frequent bathing 
was not the only hardship.* 


Finding a miner’s life unbearable he deter- 
mined to go elsewhere, and from Klang ran 
away to Malacca.t Who can tell what he 
suffered in that town? He wants to rise, 
but knows not how; unable to find a living 
there he went to Sungei Ujong. He had no 
money to start in trade, but he came across 
Yap Ah Shak, t who assisted him, putting 
him in charge of the Gaming Farm. Now 
Yap Ah Loi was in charge of a farm, but 
he had not held the position long when 
a war broke out in Sungei Ujong. Malays 
attacked the State, and day and night men 
fled in sore distress. Yap Ah Loi escaped 
to the jungle and took refuge with some 
charcoal burners; but Malays came to rob 
their house, and he was shot in the thigh. 
Badly wounded, hardly conscious, he thinks 
he is destined to die far away in the jungle. 
After a time some men found him and gave 
him assistance, carrying him back to the 
town. There he was left to his own re- 
sources, and was in great distress for several 
months. Then his countrymen met together 
to consider his case. As he was young anda 
man who in time was bound to do well, they 
decided to help him. Si Yiu was told, and 
greatly pitying him. had him carried to the 
kongsi, where Si Yin's wife treated his wound 
and prepared his medicines. After a.time the 
wound was cured, and Yap Ah Loi stayed at 
the kongsi and worked as a miner. He had 
not been mining long before he felt a desire 
to go elsewhere. Day and night, discontented, 
he pondered what todo. Finally he ran away 
to Kuala Lumpur. 


When he reached this State he at first 
seemed no hetter off. He wanted to start a 
pig-killing business. This he did succeed 
in doing, and in course of time made money 
in Kuala Lunpur. Now the days quickly 
passed, and several vears went by, assured 
good-fortune smiling upon him. Year by year 
adding tohis gains, his influence increased. 
He thought of returning to China, but people 
advised him to marry. At once he sent a 
match-arranger to the house of the family 
Koh. 

The birth-paper was written and brought 
to his house, and then his birth-paper was 
sent to the fortune-teller. All was satisfactory, 
the bride was brought to the house and the 
marriage completed. 

* The Chinese in the State hold thnt a newcomer can only. 
ward off fever by bathing every: morning and night. Mining 


sinkehs are made to bathe at 4.30 4.4, and 10 Pat, every day, 
Min inkehs do not, as ar possess towels, 


+ probably receiv ances and. would have been 
detained if his intention to leave had beet known. 


+ Captain China, Selangor, after the déath of Yap Ah Tai, 
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His bride had not long been brought home 

when Captain Liu, feeling his end was draw- 
img near, thus spoke to the Sultan: “ This 
country will shortly need a headman; if a 
Captain is not appointed I fear there will be 
fighting.” The Sultan answered: “ Your 
words are true, I make Ah Si Captain.” Ah 
Si answered: “I cannot accept, Yap Ah Loi 
isa fit man.” Captain Liu supported this, 
saying: “Ah Si isa strong, capable man.” 
‘The headmen of the four races assented, and 
‘Yap Ah Loi was then appointed Captain. The 
Sultan’s wife arrived in Kuala Lumpur and 
‘Yap Ah Loi was invested with the office. 

He had not held office long when the Kah 

Yin Chu men * rebelled, following the Malay 
leader Lah Yah San (Raja Hasan). Yap Ah 
Loi was beaten and reduced to sore straits. 
He tried to find a way out of his difficul- 
ties and sent letters to China to bring over 
fresh forces. An immense number of men 
came over and joined him at the Klang 
stockades, where he was staying. He led his 
men against Kuala Lumpur, but driven off 
by the guns, he re‘urned defeated to Klang. 
Now he knows nut what to do; but (the 
Deity) Suh Yah ay pears to him in a dream 
and thus addresses him: “ Within the camp is 
@ man to help you. His name is Yap Ah 
Chin. He formerly had experience in war, 
and can make roclets which will give you 
victory over the Malays.” Yap Ah Loi now 
gladly orders Ah Chin to manufacture rockets. 
When the rockets were properly made, he led 
his men on foot and on horseback against the 
Malays. The Malays were ready, trusting in 
their methods of warfare: they did not know 
that men who could make rockets were 
coming against them. One volley was fired 
and they were beaten. Yap Ah Loi at once 
returned to Kuala Lumpur. He captured 
300 Kah Yin Chu men, and shut them up at 
the “Big Eastern Gate.”+ His brothers $ 
wanted vengeance, and treacherously cut off 
the heads of the greater number of these 
men.§ When Yap Ah Loi found out what 
they were doing, he stopped them and saved 
the remainder (70 men). Before this all the 
Malays had run away or been killed. Peace 
gradually returned to Kuala Lumpur. 

Yap Sij| was in charge of Kanching. 

Who can tell the thirst for vengeance in the 


* A division of the Hakkas or Kehs: YapAh Loi was a Fai 
Chu Hakka. 

+ Thix wava gate to the enclosure in which the honse of 
Yop Ab Loi, the Gaming House, and other buildings stood, 


$ They had come from China with the forces mentioned 
above, 


§ It is snid these men were taken down to the river in tens, 


being told they were going to bathe. Their heads were cut off 
near where the Java Strect Bridge now stands. When the 
greater number had been di posed of in this way, the remain. 
der, secing their fellow-prisonery did not return, grew alarmed, 
and their cries cansed Yap Ah Loi to interfere, 


! Mentioned above as having refused the office of Captain, 
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hearts of the Kah Yin Chu men? A com- 
plete force of men and horses went against 
Kanching. Meeting Yap Si on the way 
they killed him by the roadside. Truly the 
horse of Yap Si was a good animal, It 
gulloped to Kuala Lumpur, where it stopped 
and neighed three times, and Yap Ah Loi 
knew that something was wrong. 

He went forth with his men to render 
assistance and found the body of Yap Si by 
the roadside. They took up the body of Yap 
Si, and in sorrow bore it back to Kuala 
Lumpor. But the matter of Yap Si was 
not yet finished, 

Chong Chong * had now become a rebel 
leader. He thought nothing of wealth, his 
one desire was to-vatch Yap Ah Loi, and Yap 
Ah Loi was in fear. The headmen of Kuala 
Lumpur held a meeting. It was clear that 
Chong Chong was at Ampang with a large 
force. Wong Shiu gave his opinion that he 
should be attacked at once. When Chong 
Chong saw the attacking force he fled in fear. 
Yap Ah Loi then led his men back to Kuala 
Lumpur and went against Kanching. At 
Kanching he fought the Kah Yin Chu men, 
drove them off and gained the town. He 
then marched to Ulu Selangor winning back 
all the towns. 

After these events he stayed at home at 
ease and prospered much, In time the 
eountry grew populous and Yap Ah Loi 
found the work too burdensome. We invited 
the English ¢ to look after the district, and 
got a large pension and lived at ease for 17 
years. 

It was the wish of his heart to return to 
China, but who can tell Heaven’s reasons for 
opposing the desires of men? He passed 
away. } The English learnt he was dead by 
the flag flying at the Residency ; for God, 
Whore power to give honour to His servants 
is beyond our knowledge, on that day struck 
and broke the flag-staff. When the English 
found this, they dared not raise the flag 
again. They held a meeting and determined 
to be present at the funeral and follow to the 
grave. 

None the less the State continued to 
prosper greatly. 

The tale is finished. May it be well men- 
tioned in future ages! I am a writer of little 
knowledge, but others of greater skill may 
complete the lines and round the verses. 
Should such a man complete this work may 
he long prosper and his good name go down 
to his descendants. This is the whole history 
of Captain Yap Ah Loi.—C. K. 

* Chong,Chong had hoped to be mde Captain. 


+ Literally, theavd-haired men. 
+ Yup Ah Loi diedGn 1886, 
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NOTES ON FISH AND FISHING IN 
MALAYAN WATERS. 


It may be interesting to some of the 
readers of the 9. J., especially those who are 
fond of fishing, to find how near akin many 
of the salt-water fish of these seas are to 
those in English waters. I do not say they 
are identically the same, but a very close 
resemblance can be traced. For instance, in 
the Ikan— 


Bawal, we have the Pomfret 
Kripuh, mn Sturgeon 
Blana baku i Grey mullet. 
Pari oy Skate and ray 
Turubu : Herring 
Blana i Sprat 

Ledah ise Slip or sole 
Tingiri 7 Mackerel 

Iyu 3 Dog-fish & shark 
Thebal pi-pi a Perch 

Paus Fa Whale 
Lumba-lumba __,, Porpoise 
Kédera . Smelt 

Glamah a Whiting 

Iyu Parang Sworid-tish 
Tamban » Sardine 


Tumie-tumie * _ ,, Bombay duck 


Still further do these fish bear out their 
comparison to some of those well known 
at home by the manner in which they are 
captured. “For instance, the pomfret, which 
is caught at hom» in nets, is also caught in 
fishing stakes and nets out here, and is not 
caught with bait. 

The blani biku comes under the same 
category, as do also the turubu, kédera, 
bland, ledah, tamban und tumie-tumie. The 
kripuh is caught with any kind of coarse bait, 
fish preferred, generally in the deep sea. 
The pari is caught with a deep-sea line, but 
frequently in fishing stakes. 

The tingiri, can be caught asa mackerel 
by a fly—e.g.,a piece of white or red rag 
trolled behind a boat -but more frequently 
this fish is caught in nets or stakes. It does 
not take fresh bait; unlike the mackerel, J 
have seen this fish weigh as much as 12 or 
14 Ibs. 

The iyu, as at home, is caught in all ways 
and is always voracious; and if a night's 
fishing gets monotonous it is occasionally 
enlivened by a pull from an iyw—-and they 
can pull. 

The thebal pi-pi, is a salt-water fish, but ix 
otherwise very like a perch, it is very fond of 
the worm, and also the prawn, but the former 
isthe most killing bait. This fish vives yood 
sport and is generally caught at the mouths of 


* This last, although not caught in our home waters will be 
ofintenst to curty eaters; it as generuly caught iw Pndian 
wat-rvell Bombay aad the west com t of India, 
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rivers, its Malay name arises from the thick- 
ness of its scales. The weight of the fish 
varies from 3 lb. to 5 lbs. 

The glamah takes bait readily like the 
whiting, it does not mind seeing the hook, 
and will grab at the least morsel of bait; it is 
found in shoals on sand banks, and will give 
good sport when its feeding ground is dis- 
covered, it is rather smaller than a whiting, 
but the flesh and formation of the body is very 
much the same. 

The paus is a small whale, and is occasion- 
ally seen in these waters. 

The lumba-lumba is the ordinary porpoise. 
The iyu parang is the ordinary sword-fish, it 
is frequently caught in fishing stakes out 
here. 

The tumie-tumie is caught as it is in 
Indian waters, I believe, by the net. This fish 
has a body of a glutinous substance, like an 
ae jelly, but it has a head, tail and 

yes, and has moreover, unlike a jelly-fish, a 
shape like an ordinary fish. It is, I believe, 
identical with the Indian “ Bombay duck.” 


J.A.G.C. 


Proccccocoocooocooos: 


RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


CAVES AT SUNGEI BATU IN SELANGOR.* 
By D. D. Day. 

A most interesting and important discovery 
of caves in the Native State of Selangor 
(near Kuala Lumpur) was made a few days 
avo by Mr. Syers, Superintendent of Police in 
that State. Whilst on a hunting excursion 
in search of elephants and other e, in 
company with an American naturalist, and 
wearily plodding their way through a dense 
tropical jungle, Mr. Syers was suddenly 
assailed by an unusual perfume, and on asking 
the Sakais who accompanied him, aud 
who were tracking an elephant, he was 
told that it arose from a large deposit of bats’ 
manure in some caves hard by. Mr. Syers 
entered these caves, and a party having been 
made up to explore them, the following 
account by one of the explorers may not be 
uninteresting :— 

The party consisted of Capt. B. Douglas, 
H.B.M.'s Resident of Selangor, Lieut. R. 
Lindsell of H.M.’s 28th Regt., Mr. Svers, 
Supt. of Police, the writer, some Orang Sakai, 
and some police. 

Teaving Klang at 8 a.m. in the steam- 
tender Abdul Samal and following up the 
Klang River a distance of 17 miles, the rising 
township of Damansara was reached at 
10 a.m., thence a yood road for 13 miles on 
ponies, and four miles through jungle, brought 


“Reprinted from the Journal of (the Straite Branch, 
R.ALS., No. 3, July, 1879, 
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the party to the great tin-mining centre at 
Kuala Lumpur. 

From Kuala Lumpur to the caves, along a 
jungle track, all over very good soil, chocolate- 
coloured loam, and passing through groves 
of numerous fruit trees, a ride of about nine 
miles in a northerly direction brought us to 
the foot of a limestone hill, about 400 feet 
high, with steep perpendicular sides. The 
white clefts of the hill glistened in the sun- 
light and at once indicated limestune forma- 
tion. Durian trees grew at the base of this 
hill and threw their lofty branches, laden 
with fruit at this season, half way up the 
hill, and through the rich-soiled flat at the 
base runs a bubbling crystal streamlet over 
many-coloured quartz and blue and limestone 
pebbles, such as would gladden the heart of 
a trout-fisher to take a cast over. 

After reaching the hill we climbed about 
50 feet over rocky boulders and stood opposite 
a large gateway, hollowed out of the lime- 
stone hill, of a great cavern, looking black 
and ominous as we faced it, and the scent 
of the bats’ manure was strong. This is 
called the Gua Lambong (or Swinging or 
Hanging Cave), No. 1. Here the Sakais and 
others coommenced their notes of warning as 
to the deep holes in this cave, and the party 
entered with cautious steps. The writer 
tried hard to take up a modest retiring 
position in the rear, like Mark Twain, when 
there were rumours of Arabs at the Pyramids 
of Egypt; but he found that other members 
were also anxious to shew their humility in 
staying behind. Some stopped to tuck up 
their trowsers on account of the bats’ manure ; 
another walked very suddenly on one side 
and stopped and closely examined the nature 
of the limestone formation ; and the worst case 
of timidity was of one who, foremost at the 
start, suddenly wheeled round to the rear 
saying he wanted to light a cigar. However, 
having lighted torches, the gallant represen- 
tative of H.M.’s 28th Regiment took the 
lead and boldly advanced. After a few yards’ 
walking on the soft elastic layer of the bats’ 
manure, we had to throw away the damar 
torches, as the resin from the damar that 
dropped on the manure set fire to it, and in 
their place long split bamboos were used for 
torches, which answered admirably. 

The appearance of this cave was very grand. 
On a main bearing of N.N.W. we walked for 
about a quarter of a mile over rocks, and then 
gently over dry deposits of bats’ manure 
which were from 3ft. to 6ft. deep. The roof 
and sides of the caves, which were 50ft. to 
70 ft. high and some 60ft. wide, were beauti- 
fully arched, presenting the appearance of a 
yreat Gothic dome, with curved arches and 


giant buttresses. Verily there was a 
stillness and sublimity in this work of nature 
that even surpassed the awe of the holy place 
raised by human art. 

Hanging from the conchoidal arches of this 
vaulted dome were thousands of bats, whose 
flitting, fluttering noises resembled the surging 
of the sea on an iron-bound coast. Arriving 
at the end of the cave we came upon an 

ming in the limestone crust above, which 

ed a soft light over the scene, a subdued 
tinge over the green-crusted walls at the top 
and a softer halo on the bright crystals of 
the stalactites. Carefully taking away 
specimens of the stalactites and stalagmites 
we wended our way back to the entrance, and 
only reached it as the torches were nearly 
finished. 

There is a sort of alcove hollowed outside 
this entrance, to the right hand, by nature out 
of the rocks. A model cook-house with its 
stoves, fireplaces and all that would be neces- 
sary for the most fastidious Eastern cook. 

It seemed a pity to leave such a delightfully 
cool atmosphere for the heated exhalations 
without, but another attraction awaited us, 
and a cry of Durians! recalled us to the 
most solid comforts of this life. Quantities 
of duriana grew on the trees at the base of 
this hill-- a sure sign of yvod soil in the 
Malay Peninsula -and after having a good 
meal of this delicious fruit, after a quarter of 
an hour's walk in a northerly direction, we 
were led by Mr. Syers and the Sakai to No. 2 
Cave called Gua Belah (or the Divided 
Cave). This cave was much lower in height 
than the last, but contained very fantastical 
limestone formations. The bearing was N.N.E. 
through these caverns, for about 100 yards, 
but there were branches which might be 
explored if sufficient time allowed. Outside 
these two caves were very original drawings 
made by the Sakie with charcoal on the lime- 
stone walls, reminding us of our first efforts 
at making sketches of the human form. 

No. 3 Cave, Gua Lada (Pepper Cave), 
called from the numerous chilli trees growing 
near the entrance, is reached after another 
half a mile in a northerly direction. 

This and No. 2 Cave are both entered 
from the base of the hill, no climbing 
required like Gua Lambong (No.1), This 
is planned in one vault running S.S.F., 
90 yards long, with two side corridors at 
right angles on either side, and the crystalline 
deposits are more perfect than in No. 1 Cave. 
Here the limestone columns have joined the 
stalactites, and the stalagmites are more 
perfect. In some places there are great 
pulpits overhung with) canopies, whose 
brilliant crystalline fringes sparkle again in 
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the garish glare of the torches, inducing the 
visitor again to think of this as a great church 
of nature. Here, fantastically carved out of 
the rock, may be seen imitation umbrellas 
and couches and baths partly filled with 
bright waters that have dropped through the 
limestone ceiling. : 

It is strange that fossils could not be found 
anywhere. Nothing but thousands of tons 
of bats’ dung—itself a great fortune in guano. 

From the absence of fossils or shells it 
would appear that the sea never reached any 
part of this hill. 

There are seven different entrances to this 
hill, and a few wild cattle, the seladang, 
roaming about here; but there are large 
herds of cattle at Batang Kali, near Ulu 
Selangor. Wild elephants are plentiful ; and 
durians, pelasan, rambutan, rembei, man- 
gostin and other large fruit trees grow plenti- 
fully in the rich soil surrounding this limestone 
hill, in the midst of the most luxurious junyle 
‘veyctation. 

reecccecccccsoocoooes 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.* 


Tue following extract from a review of this 
work in Indian Engineering, 4th February, 
1893, may interest some of our readers: 
“ We content ourselves for the present with 
reproducing the practical rules given by 
Professor Lodge in Chapter XVIII. of his 
book. The rules followed by a note of in- 
terrogation are considered by Lodge himself 
as not established beyond all doubt; (1) All 
parts of a lightning conductor should be of 
one and the same metal. (2) Joints should 
be avoided when possible, and should be 
always substantial, and allow for expansion 
and contraction. (3) Sharp bends and 
roundabout paths should be avoided. (4) 
Tron has advantages over every other metal, 
copper included. (5) The shape of the cross- 
section is of little importance. (6) The 
minimum allowance for size of cross-section 
is determined by the liability to he deflagrated 
by a powerful flash. (7) It appears impossible 
to construct a lightning conductor so as to 
form the only path for a discharge to the 
absolute exclusion of all the other possible or 
apparently impossible paths. (8) A good 
and deep earth should be provided, independ- 
ent of water or gas mains. ({) If the con- 
ductor yoes near the latter, it is better to 
connect them together. (10) Avoid the 
neighbourhood of small-bore yas pipes and 
indoor gas pipes in general. (11) Gas and 
water pipes should not enter powder maya- 
zines. (12) The upper terminals should not 
he very tall. (13) A number of points all 
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along a ridge of a roof is better than only 
a few. (14) Every prominent part of a 
building should have a rod running along it. 
(15) All conductors, whether earth-connected 
or insulated, are liable to give off sparks. 
(16) Only buildings which are completely 
metal-lined, floor and all, offer absolute pro- 
tection. (17) Chimneys and ordinary houses 
might best have insulated conductors. (18) 
The cheapest way of protecting an ordinary 
house is to run common galvanised iron 
telegraph wire up all the corners, along all 
the ridges and eaves, and over all the 
chimneys, taking them down to earth in 
several places and burying them in a load 
of coke. (19) It is doubtful whether lead 
roofs or other such expanse should be con- 
nected with the conductor. (20) Connect 
all pieces of metal to each other and to 
the earth, but not to the conductor (7) (21) 
Over tull chimneys the conductor should 
form an arch. (22) Lightning conductors 
should be outside and easily visible. The 
remaining rules refer to the protection of 

»wder magazines, telegraph stations, central 
fignunee stations and the like, and to the 
various methods of testing, some of which are 
new. It may be interesting to some to notice 
that the theory of the cone of protection, 
which, besides, was often entirely misunder- 
stood, must be considered as obsolete. In con- 
clusion, we may state thet we have derived 
much pleasure from the perusal of the book, 
and it is our opinion that everyone who has 
anything to do with the erection or the 
testing of lightning conductors should care- 
fully study this most interesting treatise. 
We might also suggest the erection of experi- 
mental stations in various parts of India 
with the object of having the rival theories 
subjected to the test of experiments on a 
larger scale, bearing also in mind that 
atmospheric electricity is a subject the study 
of which has been sadly neglected out here 
in India.” 

vecccccccecooooossoe: 


Correspondence. 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed by our correspondents. } 
A CASE FOR ARBITRATION. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Joxrnal. 
Dear Srr,—The following complicated case 
occurred the other day, and as the interested 
parties cannot come to terms they decided to 
refer the matter to you for arbitration, 
A. bought from B.— 
One tin biscuits 
wo Cake 
» figs, 


JHE 


for an intended aftervoon tea-fight. He 
told B. to keep the things until he (A.) sent 
for them. 

C. also wanted to give a tea-party on the 
same afternoon, and bought from B. some- 
thing similar to A.’s purchase. 

A., hearing of C.’s party, gave up his idea of 
having one, and neither sent for his eatables 
nor said anything about them to his servants. 

B., thinking that A. had forgotten to send 
for the goods, sent them to A.’s house. 

Now C. had left his own provisions at A.’s 
house, and when C.’s servant came to fetch 
them he took A.’s cakes as well, thinking that 
all belonged to his master. 

B. wants his money from A. 

A.,as he neither sent for the goods nor 
knew that they were sent to him, refuses to 
pay. : 

A.’s boy, who received the goods, and 
allowed C.’s boy to take them away, holds C.’s 
boy responsible, but as C.’s boy only carried 
out C.'s instructions, C. should pay. 

C. refuses to pay, as he never ordered nor 
bought the cakes, and if they were taken to 
his party without his knowledge and azainst 
his wish, the people who ate the cakes should 
pay for them. 

The people who ate the cakes refuse to 
pay, saying that they did not touch A.’s cake 
and that the piece they had was C.’s. 

One man, who is suspected of having eaten 
five figs, denies having ever seen any figs in 
his life, but pleads guilty to one macaroon. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we, A., B., C., A.’3 hoy, 
B.'s messenger, C.’s boy, and the people who 
didn’t eat the cake, appeal to you and your 
readers for some leyal information on the 
subject. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

We remain, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. B.C. & Co., Unuimitep. 
THE RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Siz,—I believe that the Selangor Rifle 
Association recently sent for some Martini 
Henri rifles through Messrs. Pritchard & Co., 
of Penang, and that these rifles are not a 
success. 

Why purchase rifles through a tailor when 
good weapons vould have been obtained for 
the Association by Government at a very 
reasonable cost ? 

What were the Committee doing to allow 
their Honorary Secretary to make such a 
foolish mistake ? 
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ARRIVALS. 


Feb. Sth. per s.s. Ban Watt Hin trom 
Singapore: Mr. McClymont. 

Feb. 5th, per s.s. Sappho from Singapore : 
Mr. Moore, Mrs. Welinan and child, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dyer and Mr. Grams. 

Feb. 8th, per s.s. Hye Leony from Penang : 
Messrs. Scott and Reeze. 

Feb. 18th, per s.s. Ban Watt Hin from 
Singapore: Messrs. Richardson & Crockhardt. 

Feb. 19th, per s.s. Tewtonia from Penang : 
Mrs. Young and two children. 

Feb. 19th, per s.s. Sappho from Singapore : 
Mr. Leach, Miss Koch, Mr. Catto and two 
children. 

Feb. 22nd, per s.s. Billiton, from Singapore : 
Messrs. Forsyth, Rehorst and Dunman. 


DEPARTURES. 


Feb. 3rd, per s.s. Malacca to Telok Anson: 
Messrs. Campbell and Moodon. 

Feb. 4th, per s.s. Teutonia to Penang: Mr. 
Scott. 

Feb. 6th, per ss. Ban Watt Hin to 
Singapore: Mr. and Mrs. McClymont and 
three children, Mr. and Mrs. Harper, Messrs. 
Prentice and Allen. 


Feb, 7th, per s.s. Sappho to Singapore : 
Mrs. Walstine and Mr. Swan. 

Feb. 9th, per s.s, Billiton to Singapore: 
Mr. D'Arcy Irvine. 

Feb. 9th, per s.s. Amherst to Singapore: 
Mr. Lucky. : 

Feb, 16th, per s.s. Billiton to Singapore : 
Messrs. Edis and Croe and Mrs, Hennessey. 


Feb. 18th per s.8. Hye Leong to Penang : 
Mr. Fox. 


Feb. 21st, per s.s. Zeutonia to Penang : 
Messrs. Thomas and Bensford. 


Feb. 21st, per s.s. Sappho to Singapore: 
Messrs. Moll, Stonor, Diss, Richardson and 
Miss Raeburn. 


NOTICE. 
LL communications with regard to adver- 
Bp tisements, subscription to the JourNnat, 


ete., should be addressed to M. T. Jacobs, 
Kuala Lumpur. 


Subscribers to Vol. I. are requested to 
forward the amount of their subscription, 
85, ‘o M. T. Jacobs, Kuala Lumpur. It is 
very necessary that all subscriptions sbould 
be paid at once. 


ptt) THE 
SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 


Orders for the Month of March, 1893. 
Firemen on Dury. 
Week ending Feb. 5th... Fireman King 


” Pomme? bere A. Askey 
a » 9th... ,, Christoffelsz 
i i 2Ot eke Valberg 

” Mar. 2nd... Charter 


Firemen are reminded of Regulation 17 as 

regards their turn of duty for the week. 
DRILLS, 

Wet drill in undress caps, Friday, 31st March, 
at the Station, at 5.15 par. All members are re- 
quested to attend. 

MEETING, 

The Committee of Management meet in tho 
Secretary’s Office, the Selangor Club, at 6 p.,, on 
Monday, 13th March, 1893, and the General Meet- 
ing on the 27th. The members are the Officers, and 
Firemen Lott, Buchanan, Cormac and Maartensz. 

Lieutenant Disbrowe will be in command during 
the month, antil the retun of Captain Bellamy 
from leave. 

Lieutenant Prentice has gone home on furlough. 
During the month the Honorary Secretary will act 
for him, Inspector Yzelman to act temporarily as 
Lieutenant, A Company, vice H. E, Disbrowe 
promoted. 


N.B.—Gentlemen wishing to join the Brigade 
should communicate with the Honorary Secretary. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH OF ST. MARY 
THE VIRGIN. 

SERVICES. 

7.30 a.m. 

00 p.m. with short Sermon. 

00 p.m. on Fridays. 

6.00 ».m. on Thursdays at the 
Parsonage. 


Daily ‘ 
Holy Days also 
Choir Practice 
Bible Class 


Sundays-~ 
On all Sundays but 1st Sunday in the month: 
&.— a.m. Matins, Sermon, and Celebration of 
Holy Communion, 
9.30 a.m. Children’s Service. 
5.— p.m. Evensong and Sermon. 
On Ist Sunday in the month: 
7.30 a.m. Celebration of Holy Communion. 
¥.— a.m. Matins and Sermon. 
9.-- am. Children’s Service. 
No Evensong at Kuala Lumpur. 
3.—- p.m. Evensong and Sermon at Klang. 
Frank W. Haines, B.a., Chaplain. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 
(Roman Catholic.) 
Vicar, The Rev. Charles Letessier, M. App. 
Hory Mass :— 


Sundays ies ei ft foc AM. 
(Sermons in English and in Chinese) 
Week Days ... ase 6.30 Aum, 
When there is a Feast dhs we TAM, 

Every day “ Instructions ” for the converts at 
the Mission House. 
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Annual Subscription 


S 5 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Quarter column and under— 


First insertion 


Subsequent insertion, each 


Le 


25 
025 


Over a quarter and under half a cohonn— 


First insertion 


Subsequent insertion, each 


x 1s 
a (Ge 


Over half a column and up to a whole 
column-— 


First insertion 


Subsequent insertion, each .... 


S250 
» Lew 


Double the above rates across the page. 
Special Terms for Twelve Months. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM 


KUALA LUMPUR. 
To | Milex Rewargs, 


Pudoh 
Cheras 
Kajang 
Reko 
Semenyih 
Beranang ee a 
Seremban, Sungei Ujong 


Ampang ... 
Batu Village 
Batu Caves 
Rawang ... 
Serendah ... 
Batang Yam 
Kuala Kubu 
Sangka Dua 
Tras, Pahang 
Raub do, 
Kalumpang 
Tanjong-Malim, 


Ulu 
Bernam es 


1} | Cart Road 
at Do. P. 
15 Do. P. 
18; : Bridle-path, P. 
21} | Cait Road, P. 
28 | Bridle-path, P. 

Do. P. 


66 Do, 
74} Do, 
50, Cart Road, P.S. 
oF Do. P.S. 


Saddle Ponies, Gharries, and Bullock Carts ean 
he obtained at the Central Police Station, Kuala 


Lumpur; avd, as a rule, 


at Cheras and Kajany. 


Gharries can be obtained at Batu Village, and Ponies 
and Bullock Carts at Rawang and Kuala Kubu. 
TABLE OF HACKNEY CARRIAGE 
FARES. 


Hire for a day of vight hours ... ie 4 
Within Town Limits, per mile or part of a mile 0, 
Beyond Town Limits, per mile a : 

For every hour's detention 


« $2.00 


- 020 
0.10 


For every day of detention (24 hours) ve 150 

When a Carriage is taken to and from any place 
over ten miles distant, no extra charge shall be 
made fcr detention, provided the return journey is 
made on the same day as the journey out, or on the 


followirg day. 


THE 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
TO AND FROM KLANG, KUALA 
SELANGOR AND LANGAT. 


Agents in K. 


Z 
Steamers, é Lampur, 


1 Plying Between, 


im Kim (/8 +, Man 
Sappho* ...3zy/ Min Kim aad ian, once ft 
week. 
Billiton 195 |? | Singupore, Malucen, 


s 
( 
§) Bee Dickson and 
| Klang once n week. 
' Singnpore, Malacca, 
} (be Diekson. Kinng, 
, Do. j ister returning 


Ban Whatt Hin’ 195 | ( 
eels 


Hye Leong ... 


[alternate weeks by 
same ports, 

Singapore, Malacca, 
P. Dickwon, Klang 
and Telok Anson 


c 5 ! ones reek, on hi 
Ferenc Me Oe tea Mees 
Anson does not call 
at Klang, 
Chow Phya ... | 370 (| Si re, Malacca 
Sri Tringyganu | 81) Hock San \ and Rang once # 
Sri Hong Ann | 108 (| week. 
|S . Mal: A 
Amherst... {104 | Lo" Chow (| Smnsrs alr 


ry 1 
Kit 2 | Klang once a week, 
‘| Singapore, Malucca, 
. 6) Be Bickson, "Kinng 
Boon San II, | 41| Do. wid Kuala, Selangor 


| C! once a week. 

| - | Penang, Klang and 

IH. Hutten- \' stalncen, returning 

bach & Co. t }eid Klang once « 
| week, 


Teutonia ¢ 
1 


* The“ ho ** leaves Singapore every Saturday at 4P.M., 
arrives at wae at 4.4.M. on Runday + paves Malacca the 
same day at 6 A.M., arriving at Klang at 4 the evening. On 
the return voyage, leaves Klang on the following ‘Tuesday at 
3 P.x., arriving at Malnoca at $ A.M. on Wednesday; leaves 
Mal at 6 A.M. arriving at Singapore at 6 in the evening. 


+ The “Malacca” leaves Klang for Telok Anson at 5 P.M. 
on Fridays, 
$ The “ Teutonia ” leaves for Mulacca at 5 P.M. on Thurs 
3, 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang sor 
Singapore, every week, calling at Malacca. 

-. 6.8. Chow Phya 

ss, Ban Whatt Hin 

3.8. Sappho 

8.8. Pegu or Hye Leong 

. 68. 8ri Hong Ann and 


Billiton 
Friday 5 PM. 8.8. Sri Tringganu 
Saturday 5 Pas. ... 8.8. Boon San IT. 


Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang for 
Penang, every week. 
Friday - Spm. ... 3.8. Pegu or Hye Leong 
Saturday ... S p.m. ... 8.8. Teutonia 
Hour of Departure for Vessels leaving Klang Sor 
Kuala Selangor, every week. 
Sunday we BAM. 8.8. Ban What Hin 


Wednesday ... 8 a.m. 8.3, Billiton 
Friday + 8PM. ... 8.8. Boon San II. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue Post Ovvice, KuAva Lumpur, will be open 
for General Business and Sale of Stamps :— Week 
days --8 A.M, to 6.30 P.M. ; Sundays and Holidays— 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 5 to 6.30 p.m. On Sundays 
when there is no outward mail the oftice will not be 
opened before 5 p.x1. 

Registration: Week days—8 a.m. to 2 ram. and 
3 to 4 Pp.m.; Holidays—11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Money Orders: Monday to Friday (holidays ex- 
cepted), 11 a.m. to 2 pas. and 3to4 p.m. Saturdays 
11 Aw, to 2 p.m. 

“ Selangor” Stamps must be used for all letters 
to places within the Straits Settlements and Native 
States; “ Straits Scttlements ” Stamps to places 
outside the above limits. 

The Telegraph Office will be open on—Week 
days—7 a.m. to 7 Pp. Sundays and Holidays— 
8 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 5 p.m, 

Telegraph Rates: From any office to any other 
office within the State, 10 cents for the first 5 
words or under, 2 centa for every additional word 
or under. Name and address of receiver trans- 
niitted free. 

Per word from any office in Selangor to— 


Aden os ---$1.69| North Africa rg 89 
Burmah ) -. 0.99 (Egypt excep’d) 5 a 
Ceylon y °° «++ 0.94] P; Te eee +++ 0.04 
Egypt ie -» 1.99; Penang * 0.04 
Europe (Russia ) Perak* 

and Turkey ¢ 1.89] Queensland 

excepted) Singapore ... 
ndia ; .89/ South Australia 
Hongkong -24| Sumatra... wes 
japan .74) Sungei Ujong Govt. 
Java . Tele. Officers * ... 
Jelebu* 0.02| Tasmania ... 
Malacca * ... ++» 0.04] Victoria... 
New South Wales ... 1.69} West Australia 
New Zealand +» 1.79] Zanzibar 


Addresses charged for to all places outside the Straits 
Settlements and Native States telegraph systems, 


* Minimum charge 20 cents per message. 
Telegraph Stations: Batu Tiga, Jugra, Kajang, 
Klang, Kuala Kubu, Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Sclangor, 
Petaling, Raub, Rawang and Serendah. 
Porterage Charges : + 


Telegraph Station, Place in Vicinity. Charge, 
Kajang Semenyih $ 0.50 
Do. Cheras ... » 0.35 
Do. i + Beranang » 1.00 
Kuala Lumpur .... Pudoh ... » O15 
Do. Batu... vw» 0.35 

Do. «. Batu Caves... »» 0.50 

Do. . Hawthornden... + 0.40 
Raub Tras » O75 


+ Exclusive of hoat hire, which must be paid by the receiver 
of the message. 

All Porterage charges must be pre-paid by 
senders of telegrams. For places not mentioned in 
the above list the rate at which porterage is calcu- 
lated is 7 cents a mile. 

Mails are despatched from K. Lumpur by Run- 
ners to Ulu Selangor daily close at 11 A.M.; to K, 
Langat, Thursdays and Saturdays, closing 2 p.m. ; 
Ulu Pahang, Monday, 11 a.m.; Kuala Selangor, Mon- 
days and Thursdays, 2 p.m.; Kajang, daily, except 
Sundays, 11 a.m. Mails for Kuala Lumpur leave Ulu 
Selangor daily, except Sundays, 6 p.w.; Kuala Lan- 
gav, Sundays.and Wednesdays; Ulu Pahang, Sat- 
urdaya; Kuala Selangor, Tuesdays and Fridays ; 
Kajang, daily, except) Sundays, 11.30 a... 
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Passenger Train Service. 
DOWN. 


STATIONS, 


| WEEK DAYS. | SUNDAYS. 


| ALM. | PM. | P.M. NOON. 
Ra + a . Dep.| . . WW... 
KUANG... be x a: 
KEPona Riaecy ay | 
ct MPU § Arr. é es 
REAR EAMES R (Dep. |.12.00 | 2.00 
PRTALING : Vee Wy. 
Bate Tiga 2... Pad 12.47 
KLANG ... Ce ete SkET | 1.1351 2.50 
Pow.) PoM® 
Dep. | 3.90 | 4.15 
” | pore | 48: 
it | | 5.15 
¢ Arr, | 4.20 | 5.30 
ks ¢ Dep. a on ate dae 
Krrosa es ” . os 
Kuang .. : » |W a 
Rawane Arr, (12.00 


“Ww. Stops when necessary to take up or set down passengers. 
* The first wp Sunday train will convey Ist and 2nd anda 
limited number of 3rd Class passengers, nd will leave Klang 
15 minutes after the s.s. Sappho has arrived alongside the 
jetty; the second train will follow after an interval of 45 
minutes. 
On Good Friday and Christmas Day trains run as on 
Sunday. 


Passenger Fares. 


STATIONS. 


Sra 


oo) 813.8 


18 0.6810.45 0.2 


51 


9 | Klang and Batu Tiga 
7 Do. Petaling 


22 Do. — K. Lumpur 
1) Do. Kepong 
37 Do. Kuang 
42 Do. Rawang fs 
13. | K. Lumpur & Batu Tiga... 

| Do. Petaling 10 10.38) 0.27) 0.15. 
7 | Do. Kepong 11 {0.53) 0.38) 0.17 
15 | Do. Kuang. |. 3) 2311.13! 0.801 0.35 
1) Do. Rawang 200 0.70, 30 1.50 1,051 0.45 


by Passenger Trai n 


Rates for Parcels, etc 


(Not exceeding 5 catties in weight, 15 cents. 

| Over 5 catties but not over 10 catties, weents. 

SZ | Over 10 catties, 20 cents, for the first 10 catties and 
~ &) _ Lcent for every two catties in excess thereof, 

22° Passengers’ Excess Lugenge, } cent per catty. 

ES) 20 cents each, 

z cycles and Tricycles, 30 cents ench, 

§ (dintikishns, teach. 


Horses and P including syce with each animal, 
12} cents each per mile: minimnin charge per track 8. 
Carriages and Traps, 15 cents each per mile: m 
charge per truck 34, 


Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


: 2 2) 
z | 423) Miner 
2 STATIONS. SEE} Class 
z | Ez) per pikuls 
a} ave 
Mites.| a c 
9 | Klangand Batu Tiga 1 07 
Ww To, Petaling. | Ww u 
2 Do, K. Lampnr | js 1 
at Do. Kepong 2 WwW 
Do, Kung |. | | 3 1 
2 Do. | Rawane 36 2 
3 K.L'pr. & Batu Tiga 13 oo 
5 | Petaling oR) 07 
7 Kepong 03 06 
13 Kuang 11 03 
ei Rawang 1s 10 
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Special Rates for Traffic by Goods Train. 


Par PIRUL. 


‘| isa Se 
a silealgere 2 -i 22 
| Sratioxs. E eet eee Elgae 
2 IE|E. Bee ele ge = 25 
a sea FelE Zmis 
| Seeees 5 & es 
| | j | 
Mis. ‘ ple a aa 
Klang and Batu Tiga 08 0.28/10) 08 
Do. Petaling 12 0.48/16 14 
Do. K. Lumpur 15 | 0.60 20 1s 
Do. Kepong .... |i 19 | 0.7724! 21 
Do. Kuang 24 ORY 2 
Do, — Rawary 27 1 S2 YT 
eat gh & 
Me etaling 10. 1 
Do.  Kepong 08 0.23108" 07 
. Kune 11 :0.41|10) 10 
Do. Rawang 14 0.5406 12 


* In lots of 50 Pikuls or over. t Sawn or Rough, 


Bullucks or Ames, 7} cents each per mile: minimam charge 
1 per truck $2.50, 


G ea, 124 cents cach per mile: minimum charge per 


Carts, 10 cents each per mile: minimum charge per truck $3. 

Horses and Ponies, including Syce with each Animal, 10 cents 
cach per mile: minimum charge per truck 33. 

Calves, Pigs, Sheep and Goats 40 cents each any distance. 


Classification of Goods for Traffic by Goods Train. 


1st Cuass Goovs.—Arrack, Beer, Wine, Spirits, 
ete., in cask or bottle, Crockery, Glassware, Manu- 
factured 'Tohacco, Manchester (toods and all goods 
of asimilar nature not otherwise provided for, 


2np Crass Goons.—Flour, Oil (except Kero- 
sine), Salt, Vegetables, Sugar, unmanufactured 
Tobacco and similar goods not otherwise provided for. 


3rp Crass Goons.—Charcoal, Firewood, Timber 
and Mineral Class goods in lots of less than 50 
pikuls, Fish (dried or salted), Game, Fresh Meat, 
Salt Provisions (wet), Ice, Kerosine Oil, Girders, 
Engines, Nails, Safes, and native agricultural pro- 
duce generally. 


Minezar Cuass Goops in lots of 50 pikuls or 
over.—-Pig Iron, Common Bricks, Stones (in the 
rough), Ballast, Coal, Coke, Ashes, Lime, Tiles (not 
ornamental), and goods of a similar nature not 
otherwise provided for. 


Rates between intermediate Stations aud for 


bulky and unspecified goods can be ascertained on 
application to the Traffic Superintendent or Station 


Coast Mat Service By 8.T. * ABDUL 
Samap,” From KLANG FOoR— 


Kuaa SELANGOR: | Kuara Lanuat: 


Departure, Arrival. | Departure. 
Jan, 9 .. Jan. 13 |Jan. 2 
” 23... Pa 2 ” 16 
Feb. 6 ... Feb. 10] ,, a 
” 200... as 24 | Feb. 14 
Mar. € Mar. 10] ,, 27 
” 20... ” 24 | Mar. 13 


The hour of sailing from Klang will be 12 noon, 
calling at Pulau Ketam and Kapar when occasion 
requires. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
gee ge hs 

Me. anv Mrs. Treacuer went down to Klang on Tuesday evening, 
in company with Mr. and Mrs. Belfield, who were returning to Perak, 
and a small party from Kuala Lumpur. The Resident spends Thurs- 
day and Friday at Klang, and then proposes to pay a visit to Kuala 
Selangor. = 

Mz. Irsy, by the way, left us per s.s. Hye Leong on 30th March to 
seek fresh “fields and pastures new” in Perak. While wishing him 
all good luck in his new sphere, we hope that the chamns of the “ new 
love” will not efface all memory of “the old.” 


We are glad to see Mr. E. M. L. Edwards back from short leave 
in Surawak. Mr. Edwards, who was looking particularly “seedy” 
when he left, has turned up again as fit as ever and we hear has 
brought with him a fine collection of orchids. 


In honour of the visitors attending the Race Meeting the Selangor 
Club issued a double-barrelled invitation—-a Concert for the Saturday 
and a Dance for the Monday. The fatigue and excitement of the first 
day's racing did not prevent a large company assembling at the Club 
that night to listen to a very pleasant entertainment. The great hit 
of the evening was made by our Perak friend, “ Ballyhoolly Junior,” 
whose Irish stump speech, bringing in several local allusions, scored 
tremendously. The follower of McBride’s system and the Lake Club | 
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both came in for their share of good-natured chaff from this talented 
artist, who kept his audience in convulsions from start to finish. Mrs. 
Haines delighted all who heard her with her rendering of “ A Summer 
Night.” Mr. Dunman's sweet tenor voice was heard to advantage in 
“ How shall I woo her?” and later on in “ Sally in our Alley,” which 
yood old song met with an enthusiastic reception. Mr. F. G. West 
made his first public appearance since his return to the East in 
“Montrose’s Love Song.” Mr. Welman was good in “The Devout 
Lover.” Messrs. Alexander and Dougal sang “The Larboard Watch ” 
—they finished together. Mr. Cumming gave a mandoline solo with 
an Italian name, and in response to an encore another of the same 
sort was forthcoming. Mr. Baxendale was heard to advantage in “A 
Finland Love Song.” Mr. Raymond was down on the programme 
for “Let me love thee,” but failed to come up to the call of “atime.” 
After a short interval, a “Smoker” was started and kept up with un- 
flagying energy, till at last “Ballyhoolly Junior” absolutely refused 
to entertain us any more, and we all went home to bed. Mr. Alexander, 
as usual, was indefatigable at the piano, and seemed equally at home 
with Tosti or with Chevallier. Our Concerts, of late, would have 
fared badly without Mr. Alexander's assistance. On Monday night 
was the dance, and the Hon. Secretary and the Committee are tu be 
complimented on the arrangements made. The supper was laid in 
the Billiard Room, which proved a vast improvement on the old style 
of having it on the landing upstairs. Dancing was kept up till 
between 1 and 2 a.M., and our visitors gave every indication of 
enjoyment. 


Av exhibition of walking, with Mr. Hancock as the central figure, 
had been arranged for the Monday morning; unfortunately, this 
gentleman was unwell, so it devolved on Mr. Martin, of Perak, and 
a few local peds. to carry out the programme. The truly professional 
style of some of the walkers, and the Bank Holiday kind of air 
played by the Band, irresistibly reminded one of the Agricultural 
Hall and the redoubtable Corkey. 


Ow Tuesday evening, the 7th March, at 9 p.m., Mr. Paxon gave an 
interesting lecture upon the Waterworks now in course of construction 
at Kuala Lumpur, we hope to print it before long, but meanwhile 
suffice it to say that Mr. Paxon would, if he took a little more trouble, 
tread in the very fuotsteps of that statesman who, without losing 
sight of the scientific principle, could make even the figures of a 
budget speech interesting. 
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Txoas in the State who are interested in cattle-rearing will be 
glad to hear thata pukka Australian Ranche has been started at 
Singapore. A Correspondent says—“ Hall, of Bintengong, Batavia, 
has imported some well-bred bulls and rams to that place from 
Queensland. He is going to try and improve the common ox and 
sheep of the East.” Why does not some one take this up? Experi- 
ments on a small scale have been made in the past, and we believe that 
there is no reason why they should not prove a success. When, again, 
are draught horses going to be tried instead of the familiar “lembu” ? 


Tue same Correspondent sends us the following note:—“I came 
across something new to me to-day (6th March), the how and why of 
which I would like to learn from your Scientific Society men. As I 
was climbing along a rough part of the range, I caught hold of a 
decayed vine which had bound itself across a big granite boulder, it 
came away in my hand, and in its old place was a perfect line of white 
crystals, about an inch wide and several feet long. They stood out 
from the surface about or near half an inch. What is granite com- 
posed of besides quartz and mica? I am lamentably weak in geology. 
It looked rather well; but it seems funny that crystals can be formed 
in the lifetime of a vine.” 


Mr. R. Merge has just succeeded iu bagging two bull seladang 
is a very sportsmanlike way, and we heartily congratulate him on his 
well-deserved success. Arriving at Batang Kali in Ulu Selangor on 
Saturday evening, he secured the services of some Sakais from an 
adjoining camp, and making an early start on Sunday morning 
came on to fresh tracks, but the seladang made off without his getting 
ashot. The following morning. however, he succeeded in getting a 
shot at a seladang some distance off, seen but indistinctly through the 
undergrowth ; it dashed away after the shot, and no traces of blood 
being found Mr. Meikle took it for granted that he had scored 
a miss. Following the tracks up for some way without success, 
signs of other seladang were found, and shortly afterwards he had a 
shot at a young bull, which he knocked over with a single shot behind 
the shoulder from an 8-bore rifle. Going out again the next morning 
he came on the tracks of a large solitary seladang, and following 
these up caught sight of the animal some way ahead with its back 
to him. Receiving a shot from the 8-bore the seladang dashed 
off, but some fresh blood was found on his track together with a 
large clot of black blood. Tracking this for some distance Mr. 
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Meikle stumbled and made some noise, a crashing was then heard 
ahead and back came the seladang, a very fine bull, charging straight 
at his pursuers. He passed by, but almost immediately charged back 
again, receiving a shot in the neck from the 8-bore as he passed, and 
two shots from a 577 express as he ran away. This staggered him, 
and shortly afterwards he was found lying on his side just at the last 
gasp. He had made a gallant fight of it and was a very fine young 
bull, measuring about 18 hands at the wither. On examining the car- 
cass Mr. Meikle was astonished to find that there was a wound about 
24 hours’ old near his tail, the bullet having smashed up the pelvic bone 
considerably, this was therefore the same bull he had first fired at 
the day before, and he had had the almost phenomenal luck of 
coming on to the animal about five miles away from the place where 
he was first wounded. The head of this seladang has been brpught 
in to the Museum, it is a very fine specimen with beautifully shaped 
horns, and will be a great trophy for Mr. Meikle to take home with 
him in April. 


Can anyone say if flying lizards are common in this part of the 
Peninsula? One was caught in the jungle on the Langat Road not 
long ayo, and the natives say it is very rare in that District, although 
it is said that they are numerous at Singapore. 


In connection with the article by “Harley” which appeared in the 
last issue, we quote the following, taken from an old “ Ballad of Rising 
early” :— 

“Ts ye morning fair and fine, 
It shall give Thee Dreames Divine ; 
Doth it pour with chilly Raine, 
’Tis a hint to doze ayaine ; 
Is it neither Dry nor Wette, 
Waite untille ye Weather’s sette.” 
Two more lines, which clinch the subject, run as follows: — 
“ Beastes arise betimes; but thenne, 
They are Beastes, and we are Menne.” 


WE are exceedingly grieved to chronicle that a most disastrous 
fire occurred at Sungei Puteh, and another at Serendah. The demand 
on our space prevents our giving a detailed account of these 


conflagrations. 
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SELANGOR RACES. 
Spring Martine, Fesevary 25TH anp 277TH, 1893. 
As usual when there is any festivity going forward in Kuala Lumpur 
the weather was not by any means on its best behaviour, but although 
old Jupiter Pluvius did his best to spoil the sport on the second day, 
I think we can congratulate ourselves on having had a very success- 
ful Meeting. 


Nine o’clock on Saturday morning saw the greater part of the 
Kuala Lumpur population assembled at the Railway Station to meet 
our Perak visitors, amongst whom was Mr. Birch, who looked every bit 
as pleased to be amongst us again as we were to have him. 


An adjournment was at once made to the “Spotted Dog,” where 
a geneyal washing of throats was indulged in, and then the business of 
the day commenced by the holding of the Lotteries on the first day’s 
racing. For the first two races, caution was the order of the day ; but 
after this, inspired by that best of Auctioneers, Mr. A. C. Harper, men 
began to wake up a bit, and big pools were realised for both the 
Griffins’ Race and the Selangor Cup. 


Once at the course no time was cut to waste, and shortly after 2.30 
o’clock the competitors for the Maiden Race went down to the post. 
The betting foreshadowed the result, as The Camel was never troubled 
from start to finish and won as he liked. 

The next race on the card was for 18.2 ponies. On the strength of 
his previous performances Phil was made favourite, but he failed to 
give the weight away to Mr. Harper’s smart little mare Aimée who 
won in the commonest of canters, Phil running out badly at the 
finish and Busybody never being in it. 

After this came the Griffin Race, for which a field of nine faced the 
Starter. Master Bob, Fiddlehead, Joey and Hukabak were all well 
supported. A good race ensued, Master Bob, although doing his best 
torun out winning comfortably at the finish ; Fiddlehead, who appeared 
to leave his run till a little too late, coming in a good second with 
Hukabak close up third, the rest more or less in a bunch. 


A field of four assembled at the six-furlong post for the Galloway 
Race. Bend ’Or was naturally made a hot favourite, though Klang 
Gates came in for a fair share of local support. After two or three 
breaks away the lot were despatched to a fairly good start, Bend ’Or 
and Klang Gates shewing in frontat once. A most exciting race took 
place between these two, both Mr. Dennys and Mr. Raymond riding 
their best ; coming into the straight Bend ’Or was slightly leading and 
a ding-dong race took place all down the straight, Klang Gates just 
getting up on the post and winning all out by half a length. 
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The Roadster Race having fallen through owing to the scratching 
of Witham and Lady Mary, a match was arranged between Messrs. 
Cumming and Baxendale’s Kilmory and Mr. Khoo Mah Lek’s Hotspur, 
Kilmory giving away a stone. This produced one of the best finishes 
of the Meeting. Kilmory led by about four lengths up to the half-mile 
post where Mr Raymond on Hotspur began to creep up, and before 
the turn into the straight was reached was on terms with Mr. Dennys, 
from this point it was anyone’s race, first one and then the other 
getting his nose in front, and it was only within the last stride or 
two that Kilmory managed to forge slightly ahead, and running on 
gamely under the whip won a most exciting race by a neck. 


After this came the pitce de résistance in the shape of the 
Selangor Cup. A field of seven sported silk for this event. Blackfish, 
Nimblefoot and Touchnot were all well supported, Blackfish perhaps 
being the better favourite of the three. At the fall of the flag Touch- 
not jumped off and made the running at a tremendous pace, closely 
followed by Blinkbonny with Nimblefoot and The Camel both holding 
good places, and Blackfish hard held about five lengths behind. In 
this order they ran for three parts of the distance where Nimblefoot 
and The Camel began to close up, Blacksish still occupying a conspicuous 
position in the rear. Shortly after this Blinkbonny, The Camel, Ruy 
Blas and Johnnie retired beaten, and the pace beginning to tell on 
Touchnot, Nimblefoot still further improved his position, and taking 
the lead at the distance post won comfortably by half a length, 
Blackfish, coming with a great rattle at the end, running into third 
place. After the race Nimblefoot was put up to auction and bought 
by Mr. F. G. West for 8500. 


The 12.3 Pony Race was virtually a walk over for Ginting Peras, 
neither the Pink’Un nor Dolly Varden being in it from start to finish. 


The Lotteries on the second day were well attended, and prices for 
favourites ruled fairly high. A smart shower fell whilst we were on 
our way to the course and gave us ataste of what we might expect 
lateron. A start was made with the 13.2 Pony Handicap which was 
reduced to a match between Aime and Phil, Busybody only going to 
the post; the Handicappers had evidently under-estimated Mr. Harper’s 
pony, as receiving only 4 lbs. from Phil she always had the race 
comfortably in hand and won “anyhow.” 


Shortly after this the rain came down in torrents and the paddock 
and course were soon reduced to a mud swamp. After waiting for 
some time in the hopes of a break, the office was given to the Burmah 
Griffins to come out, rain or no rain. At the first attempt the lot 
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jumped away together, Fiddlehead, Master Bob, Joey and Hukabak 
shewing almost directly in front of the ruck. Joey’s bolt was soon shot 
and he fell back to join the hopeless division, leaving Fiddlehead, 
Master Boband Hukabak to fight it out together, and in this order they 
finished, Fiddlehead winning easily by two lengths. 


The Galloway Handicap came next, and a good race was expected 
between Bend ’Or and Klang Gates. Mr. Dennys, however, went to the 
front at once, and never being headed won easily by four lengths. 
Klang. Gates closed up considerably coming into the straight, but 
Mr. Raymond had allowed Bend ’Or to get too far away from him and 
was quite unable to get on terms with him again. A general wish 
was expressed that these two cracks might meet in Singapore to fight 
their battle over again, and prove whether a differently ridden race 
would make any difference to the result. 


The Roadster Handicap having fallen through, the big race of the 
day was next on the list and brought out a field of six, Johnnie being 
scratched. Ruy Blas, ridden by Mr. Raymond, was installed favourite, 
but the result shewed that the old horse was “ off colour,” as he never 
had anything to say to the race. The start was not one of Mr. Birch’s 
happiest efforts, as two horses were left at the post with their heads 
the wrong way. The Camel, Blinkbonny and Touchnot got well 
away, the first named making the running for a mile, where Blinkbonny 
crept up to his quarters. A splendid race down the straight was the 
result, the mare just managing to squeeze home by the shortest of 
heads. Both Mr. Dunman and Mr. Harper must be congratulated on 
a very fine bit of riding, and a prettier finish has seldom been wit- 
nesged here. 


The next three races only produced six starters amongst them. 
Ginting Peras cantered in for the 12.8 Pony Handicap; poor little 
Dolly Varden being quite unable to extend herself, and the Pink ’Un, 
being lame, only going to the post. 


Touchnot won the Consolation Horse Race with ridiculous ease, his 
solitary opponent being Hotspur, who was evidently feeling the effects 
of his gruelling race on the first day. 


The Consolation Race for Ponies, although only bringing out 
Phil and Busybody, produced an exciting finish. Coming up the 
straight Busybody looked to be winning easily, Phil running by no 
means kindly ; at the distance post, however, Mr. Stonor’s mare tired 
away to nothing, and stopping at every stride enabled Phil to just get 
up and make a dead heat of it. The owners seemed unable to decide 
whether to run it off or not, but eventually the Stewards decided that 
the stakes must be divided, although Mr. Stonor had at last made up 
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his mind that he wished to run off. The Stewards were undoubtedly 
wrong in their decision, as a dead heat must be run off unless both 
owners agree to divide; it is a difficult thing, however, to give a 
decision in a case like this, surrounded as they were by a howling 
mob, many of whom had been “looking on the whisky when it was 
yellow” and all of whom were giving advice free gratis and for nothing. 

So ended one of the most successful Meetings that have ever been 
held on this course. The new Totalisator, most ably worked by Mr. 
Vane, proved a great success, and the Hon. Secretary informs me that 
the Club will reapa handsome profit both from this and other sources. 

Mr. Welman as Judge and Mr. Birch as Starter most ably performed 
their duties. The Hon. Secretary was, as usual, here there and every- 
where, and kept the thing going from start to finish. 


The new Grand Stand was well patronised by the fair sex, who, in 
spite of the unpropitious state of the weather, had all donned their 
smartest gowns and added largely to the picturesqueness of the scene. 
The Band discoursed sweet music throughout both afternoons, and 
everything went as merrily as the proverbial marriage bell. 

Tae Man 1n THE Laane. 


*eeocccccocoscooooooe 


A “DIES FASTUS.” 

“Ox, Daron, I want you to give me two men to go to Ijok with me 
on Thursday next.” 

“Ts the Tuan going to Ijok? If so, I want to go as well.” 

“Very well; and perhaps we will get another shot at the bear we 
saw there on our last visit.” 

“Tuhan Allah knows.” 

“Then tell your men to be ready, and meet me at the bridge at 
Sungei Buluh at 6 o’clock on Thursday morning.” 

« All right, Sir.” 


This conversation took place in my office a few days ago. The 
“Tyan” was myself and my interlocutor was Haji Ahmat, the Penghulu 
of Api-Api,a first-rate fellow and game for any amount of knocking 
about. According to our agreement, I left my bungalow when the 
“rosy dawn” was beginning to light up the grand old mountains in 
the distance, and rode to Sungei Buluh, where I met the Penghulu and 
hig men. We soon trans-shipped our luggage from the bullock cart 
to the sampans and started up-stream. The tide was with us so 
that the men had little work to do, and the first. mile of our journey 
passed rapidly, especially as it was varied with some pigeon shoot- 
ing. It was too early in the day to see any of the crocodiles for 
which this river is famed, so my heavy gun was laid aside for a 
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time. We were still on our course up-stream when a smart- 
looking sampan paddled by four men shot round a corner, and on 
getting nearer I found it was old Raja Jafar of Ijok on his way to 
meet me. He only heard the previous night of my intention to visit 
him, but mustered his men and left his Kampong at five o'clock in 
the morning, hoping to find I had not yet started up-stream. He made 
me get into his boat, which was a much more commodious one, and we 
proceeded on our journey. On reaching the boundary post between 
the Ijok and Api-Api Mukims I noticed fresh tracks of elephants on 
the river bank, and landed in order to examine them. By a trick 
learnt from a noted elephant hunter in Ulu Selangor, I discovered that 
the tracks were about four or five hours old, so I thought there was 
but little chance of getting a shot; still, as I was curious to know what 
the country was like in this neighbourhood, I called Haji Ahmat and 
my peon and followed up the elephant path. Finding the walking 
good, though swampy, Isent back to the sampan for my heavy rifle 
and cartridges, not dreaming that I should need to use them. As soon 
as my boatman came up with them we continued our walk, and had not 
gone far when I saw clear proofs that a herd of elephants was domi- 
ciled in the neighbourhood. The grass was trodden down and the 
trees bore marks shewing where the elephants had rubbed against 
them in } assing. After a quarter of an hour’s walk we came out on 
a small hillock, evidently a favourite halting place for the herd, as 
it was perfectly clear of herbage, and an old mango tree stand- 
ing by shewed distinct marks of having lately been damaged by 
an elephant’s tusks. This was very encouraging, and though I 
certainly was not very keen about following up when I started, as soon 
as I saw this I decided that there was to be no turning back. After 
walking another ten minutes or so through the “sendayan” we 
entered some low jungle, and here I was prepared to find our game. 
I commanded silence so that we might try and hear the elephants, 
but the Penghulu assured me he heard nothing. I afterwards 
discovered he was unwilling to proceed, and consequently whenever 
I put the question to him he promptly replied “Tidak, tidak.” His 
reluctance was occasioned by no fear for himself, but for me, as he 
considered himeelf responsible for my safety. 


However, we went on again, and hearing a discussion going on 
behind me, I turned round and found the boatman trying to 
persuade the Penghulu to tell me he heard the elephants. We halted 
a@ moment, and then I distinctly heard that peculiar swishing noise 
an elephant makes when feeding. On looking in the direction of the 
noise I saw some palms waving,in a mysterious kind of way, and knew 
the time was come to get ready for the conflict. I examined my 
and found I had only seven cartridges for my rifle, while I could 
only find one for my shot gun which had to do duty as second gun. 
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The latter I gave to the Penghulu, and taking all my cartridges with 
me I proceeded to stalk the herd. Ihad not gone more than 10 
yards when I saw two huge elephants right ahead of me, standing 
perfectly still, about 50 yards off. I watched them for a second or 
two, and then, seeing they were quite innocent of our approach, I 
decided to go for the one on the left, and as his hindquarters 
were towards me I had to make a longish circuit in order to 
get a side shot at him. I need scarcely say that this was the 
most interesting part of the hunt. I took off my white topee and 
advanced almost on all fours, constantly watching the elephant to 
see that he had not taken alarm. Whenever I broke a twig or 
stumbled over a root I kept perfectly still for a second with my gun 
ready for action, and then seeing the brute was quiet I moved on a few 
yards further. As I got nearer to him I stopped and watched him. 
He was avery massive fellow, and as he had a fine pair of tusks I made 
up my mind that I would give him all my attention; he was still calmly 
feeding and swinging his huge head from side to side as he browsed 
on the treesto right and left of him. I continued to approach and 
finally got within some 15 yards of him, when he turned towards me and 
evidently scented danger. We eyed one another for a second or 80, 
and then with a sniff, possibly of contempt at my daring to intrude on 
his domains, he moved off. This gave me the opportunity I was 
looking for. He passed right in front of me, and as he exposed the 
back of his skull I fired. I had intended to give him only the right 
barrel, but must have imperceptibly pulled the left trigger as both 
barrels went off almost simultaneously, and the shock of 12 drams of 
powder gave my shoulder rathera wrench. At the report of my rifle 
the herd took fright, and the jungle appeared to be alive with 
elephants. They were allround me, but I refrained from shooting, and 
waited quietly till the smoke from my rifle cleared off. I then saw my 
elephant had fallen, and walking up within a yard of him found he was 
bleeding from two bullet holes behind his left ear. Ithen put a third 
bullet in his brain and walked round the other side of him. He gave a 
sort of heave, and thinking he was not quite dead I fired a fourth bullet 
which entered his skull just above his vertebra and crashed into his 
brain. The Penghulu discharged his gun just after I fired my first 
shots, and then rushing in with a huge parang which he always carries 
in the jungle commenced a violent assault on the elephant’s hind quar- 
ters. I shouted to him to go to his head and cut off the trunk, which I 
always consider the coup de grdce for an elephant. There was no need, 
however, for this, as the brute was killed by my first shots. After the 
excitement was over, we had an opportunity of examining our prize. 
He had fullen in his tracks with his trunk under his tusks and his 
legs bent under his body. His tusks were about three feet long and 
well shaped, and altogether he was well worth shooting. We were 
still debating as to sending for the rest of our party, when we heard 
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them coming up. They had jumped ashore at my first shot and 
tracked us up, arriving in good time. I then sent some of them back 
to Sungei Buluh for axes, etc., ard in their absence we went to work. 
In a remarkably short time we had cut off the skull, tail, ears, and 
skin, but the feet required an axe and other tools. These arrived 
in about an hour or so, and then we slung up our trophies and 
marched in triumph from the field of battle. By noon we were back 
again in our sampans accompanied by the best part of a big elephant. 
On reaching the Sungei Buluh Bridge we trans-shipped to the bullock 
cart and by 5 p.m. all our trophies were safely landed in my bungalow. 
This, I think, may be considered a fair day’s work.—G@. C. B. 


Peeccceccoosooooooss: 


WEDDING FESTIVITIES AT THULE. 


Tue arrival of twelve Sikhs in the Abdul Samad, with the Assistant 
Superintendent: of Police, en route for Sepang, caused no little surprise 
among the natives at Kuala Langat a short time ago. Very many 
questions were put by those who had portable property of any value 
as to whether the Orang Kaya had not found his way to that remote 
region with the object of devastating the gambier and pepper plan- 
tations. Lut these fears were allayed when we were told that a great 
Kanduri and Wyang was to be held at Sepang in honour of the 
marriage of the Towkay’s son, the heir apparent to vast estates oo 
both sides of the Sepang River. The requisition for the Sikhs was, I 
think, simply to give tone to the grandeur of the entertainment, and 
also (in case of an emergency) to suppress any attempt at disorder in 
a somewhat miscellaneous crowd. 


In the meantime, invitations having been forwarded to Sungei 
Ujong and Selangor, we in Selangor made arrangements to have a sea 
trip, and derive as much pleasure as possible from visiting the scene 
of the festivities. The scene was laid at Sepang Besar, a most out- 
landish place, situated about ten miles up a river of the same name, 
and ingress to which can only be obtained by small boats at high 
water. Fortunately, owing to the visit of a Government Officer on 
duty to those parts, we had the use of the Esmeralda, and, as it 
happened, the Abdul Samad, which was at Sepang at the time, was 
available for our use. Our party consisted of three ladies, the same 
number of gentlemen, and five children with their attendant ayahs. 


Arriving at Kuala Sepang at noon we embarked on board the 
launch and steamed up the river, arriving at the jetty in the evening. 
The Towkay and his son came on board to welcome us, and the 
Towkay informed us that he was exceedingly sorry that, owing 
to some misunderstanding, the Boon San and the Bintang Timor, 
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which were expected every moment, and were bringing a large 
party of visitors, both Europeans and natives, actors and actresses, 
from Singapore, Malacca and Sungei Ujong, had not yet arrived. 
However, he cordially invited us to dinner that evening, and 
said he was grieved that the bill-of-fare, owing to circumstances, 
would not do justice to his wishes. Dinner for the children was 
served early in the evening, and at a later hour the grown-up ones 
sat down to a well-cooked and well-served repast, which fully justified 
the reputation of the Towkay’s “Californian cook,” after which the 
health of the bridegroom was proposed with all subsidiary good 
wishes, and was enthusiastically received by the company. The 
bridegroom, a youth of eighteen years of age and the best part of 
whose life has been spent at Malacca, shyly responded. It is hoped 
that he will take as keen an interest as his father does in the 
development of his large estate in Selangor. 


It was a wet, miserable evening, but the town was well lighted 
in expectation of the arrival of visitors. A large shed for the Wyang 
was erected, and the Towkay told us that about a hundred and fifty 
actors, actresses and acrobats were being sent from Singapore to 
perform at Sepang. The gambling booths appeared to be doing good 
business with the assembled crowd. 


Notwithstanding the entreaties of the Towkay and his son, who 
begged us to stay until the ships arrived with the “ Wyang party,” 
we were obliged to leave. The walk back to the launch was attended 
with a great deal of discomfort, as we virtually had to slide along the 
slippery roads where we did not manage to get ankle-deep into the 
slush. However, all these little accidents only evoked laughter from 
those who appeared to be more fortunate, until their turn came as 
well. As we were preceded by Chinese lanterns, it must have been 
a pretty sight to the spectators, but was rather trving to us, and our 
pretty frocks and shoes, which we wore in honour of the wedding feast, 
were indeed ina very sad state by the time we got on board. Our 
trip back to Jugra was not as smooth as when coming, and with one 
exception the rest of the party did not partake of “Chota Hazri” 
next morning. But great amends were made at the eleven o’clock 
meal. 

On arriving at Jugra the rain came down in torrents, but we had 
managed luckily to reach the bungalow in time, and so escaped a 
drenching. We were confined to the house for the rest of the evening 
owing to the steady downpour, and 10 o'clock, the hour arranged for 
getting on board, still found little change in the weather. However, 
notwithstanding this we had spent a most pleasant evening, and were 
sorry to break up.—M. A. T. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Reactant 
{We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents. | 


ABSENCE OF CRIME. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sir,—In your last issue allusion was made to the absence of crime 
during the Chinese New Year festivities ; unfortunately, the feeling 
of security has been somewhat upset by the occurrence of a most 
daring robbery and murder in the mining district of Sungei Puteh. 
It appears that on the night of the 28th ultimo, a party of about 10 
Chinese, armed with revolvers, broke into a shop occupied by one 
Chong Yew. The owner, on getting up to protect his property, was 
instantly shot dead by a revolver bullet though the heart, two other 
men residing in the house were also shot, one in the shoulder and the 
other in the leg; these men are not dangerously hurt, and are now 
doing well under the care of the Residency Surgeon. After the 
thieves had completely frightened all the inmates of the house, they 
quietly made off with property valued at $400, and at present there 
is no clue to their identity. 

It is believed the thieves are Chinese miners, probably what is 
known as Nai Cheong or earth-raising contractors. These men are 
the scum of the mining population, they wander about from one mine 
to another and have no settled place of abode. The police have made 
a house-to-house search throughout the district wherein the crime 
was committed, but so far without result; I hope to give you further 
particulars in a later issue. This is the only serious crime reported 
during the holidays; and it is a fact worth recording that only one 
complaint reached me from coolies who had not received their wages 
in full. I think this may safely be considered a “best on record” as 
far as the Chinese of Selangor are concerned. 

A telegram from Sungei Ujong this morning announces the fact 
that the Chinese of that State have been directing their attention to 
the Europeans’ houses while the latter were amusing themselves at the 
Selangor Races. A quantity of valuable silver plate appears to have 
been stolen from one of these, and, among other things stolen, the 
very handsome silver bowl won by Dr. Braddon at the first Selangor 
Race Meeting. 


I am sure your readers will sympathise with the sporting Doctor, 
and join me in the wish that he may speedily recover his well-earned 
and much-prized trophy.—I am, etc., H. C. Syers. 2nd March, 1893. 
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GREETINGS FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 


Sir,—As an old resident of Selangor, I am glad to have this 
opportunity to express the pleasure it has given me returning 
to old friends and “pastures new,” for the one impression in my 
mind is how new and smart Selangor is looking. Thanks to the 
kindness of the Resident, Mr. Treacher, the Perak visitors found 
rest on the Esmeralda, and we made a perfectly enjoyable journey to 
Klang in a little over 16 hours, arriving at 6.30 this morning. Being 
of a curious disposition, I rushed on shore, determined to see all that 
was to be seen. The success of a Municipal Board is very apparent 
when one finds the town swept and garnished before 7 a.m., and the 
verandahs to the shops cleared of the dreadful hordes one used to see 
in the old days. Klang has greatly improved since I visited it last, 
the town has a complete system of brick drainage, and I noticed a smart 
new Post Office; indeed, there are so many new large houses that I 
lost my way. I was very much struck with the Railway Station 
and buildings put up for the Department, and greatly admired 
Mr. Watkins’ taste in the colouring used for all his Stations, ete., dark 
green and cream colour, quite the most effective combination of 
colour the Native States has yet known; and the Resident Engineer 
is to be complimented going on up the line to Kuala Lumpur. I always 
think back to the old days of the Damansara Road, and that weary 
journey, and it is ulmost impossible to realise the discomforts we went 
through in the long ago. The bright, bustling little train rushed us 
into town at the rate of 30 miles an hour, and there a solid new station 
greatly improves Kuala Lumpur—whoever designed the building has 
reason to be proud of his work. In greeting old friends, I have no 
time to say more, except to congratulate everyone who is living here 
now in the days of such prosperity, that so widely marks the progress 
of the State, thanks to the wise and energetic administration of the 
last. 10 years.—Sypney Lage. 25th February, 1893. 


SELANGOR CUP RACE. 
To the Editor of the Selungor Journal. 


Sir,—I should like to draw attention through the medium of 
your paper to an incident that occurred in connection with the race 
for the Selangor Cup on the first day of the recent meeting held by 
the Selangor Gymkhana Club. 

The rider of Blackyish drew Ist place next the rails in this race 
and Nimblefoot 7th place; just before the flag fell, however, the rider 
of Nimblefoot took his horse across, and pushing in front of Blackfish 
calmly took his place next the rails—before protest could be made 
the horses were off. 
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Although it probably made no difference in the result of the race 
it undoubtedly gave Nimblefoot a considerable advantage, and it was a 
great pity that an incident of this nature should have marred what 
was otherwise a very popular win. 


In a truly sporting little Club like the Selangor Gymkhana Club 
anything questionable of this nature, where a rider attempts and 
succeeds in gaining an unfair and unlooked for advantage over the 
rest of the competitors, should be unhesitatingly condemned, as it 
not only spoils the race, but is inclined to get the Club a bad name, 
more especially when no notice is taken of it. 


I an, etc, A Memser or THE CiuB. 


THE RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 


S1r,—There area few matters relating to the administration of the 
affairs of the Rifle Association that I believe admit of considerable 
improvement, and on these, with your indulgence, Mr. Editor, I should 
like to make a few remarks in the way of suggestions, which I hope 
those in charge of the affairs of the Association may not be unwilling 
to consider. 


At present considerable uncertainty exists among the members as 
to the days on which there will be target practices. I know notices 
are posted up at the Selangor Club, shewing the dates, but these notices 
are not very handy for reference and the shootings do not always come 
off, so there is in consequence inclined to be some dissatisfaction. 


All fixed practices ought to take the form of competitions, and prizes 
should be offered by the Association. These practices—let us call them 
Association Competitions—would not interfere with special prize shoot- 
ings. Association Competitions should take place, say, once a week, the 
particular day and hour to be arranged and adhered to; for the con- 
venience of members shootings might be held in the morning and in 
the afternoon, those shooting in the morning not being allowed, of 
course, to shoot in the afternoon. At the end of, say, six months — 
that is, after twenty-four competitions (or perhaps a shorter time 
would suit better)—the prizes would be distributed, the best six or 
eight scores only of each competitor being counted. There are several 
other forms of Club Competitions that might be suggested, but the 
form I have indicated is, I think, the best fora Rifle Club in its 
infancy. 

Good rifles ought to be purchased from the Home Government 
with the least possible delay. Rifles similar to those issued to the 
Volunteers at home are the best kind to obtain: they are equally good 
with those sold by private firms at three and four times the prices. 
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They should be tested at 500 or 600 yards, and the target diagrams, 
for each, sent out here along with the rifles. The barrels should be 
new and not old ones re-bronzed, as I fear the barrels on the rifles at 
present in use are. Every precaution should be taken to ensure 
obtaining accurate rifles. 


The suggestion recently made by Dr. Travers that the Association 
should subscribe to the National Rifle Association should be carried 
out, and perhaps something might be done in the way of starting a 
Straits Rifle Association by amalgamating with other Rifle Clubs in 
the Straits and having an annual prize meeting at, say, Singapore. 


When the form of Association Competitions to be followed is 
decided, new rules of a more comprehensive nature should be drawn 
up. 

Above all things, the system of marking should be considered. 
The present “dummy” target system is almost obsolete, and if 
members only knew how very few shots are marked correctly a change 
for the better would I am certain be assured. An iron mantlet could 
be obtained for a moderate cost from England, but a thoroughly good 
and serviceable masonry one could be erected for $30 or $40. Both 
targets could then be used at the same time, and there need never be 
more than one shot on either as each shot will be washed out as it 
is marked. 


The Secretary should have an assistant, as it is advisable when the 
Club is having regular competitions that he or his assistant should be 
present at every competition. 


A great deal depends on the sympathy and support of the President, 
Captain Syers, and I think the members may rely on such a good 
sportsman doing whatever isin his power for the good of the Associa- 
tion.—I am, etc., Buzruz. 2nd March, 1893. 


DO JUNGLE-COCKS CROW ? 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 


Smm,—From a letter in your issuc of 10th February, 1893, the above 
important scientific question docs not appear to be settled. With the 
object of settling it, a high official of the Perak service and I “shoved” 
up his tame jungle-cock one day last week with 4 most satisfactory 
result as this individual can crow with a vengeance, only he does not 
let out the common or garden “ cock-a-dogdle-do ” so dear to our child- 
hood, but something unmistakably like “Git yer a-a-a-air cut” (by 
which synonym he is known), though that may be more his misfortune 
than his fault, as he has not been scientifically brought up, though he 
is domesticated.—-I am, ete, A.M.LC.E. 


THE 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pee 


Agarn our best congratulations are due to H. H. the Sultan: on 
the 13th March His Highness was again presented with a great- 
grandson. Raja Yusuf is the happy father of the little “ Putra,” and a 
salute was fired when the intelligence reached Klang. 

Kuata Lumpur was very pleased to receive a visit from its 
former Resident, the present Colonial Secretary of the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Hon. W. E. Maxwell, c.m.a., who, travelling from Singa- 
pore by the Government s. x. Esmeralda, reached Kuala Lumpur by 
special train from Klang at 4 p.m., on Saturday, the 18th March, 
and was met by the Resident with several Heads of Departments and 
proceeded forthwith to the Residency. In the evening the Residency 
party, five strong, drove down to the Selangor Club, where nearly all 
the Europeans of the Station were gathered together, and saw the 
close of the cricket: match, Officials v. Non-Officials. The Heads of 
Departments were entertained at dinner by Mr. and Mrs. Treacher, 
at the Residency, the same evening. During the mornings of Mon- 
day and Tuesday, Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Treacher were to be seen 
indefatigably driving round inspecting new works, Gaols, Hospitals, 
Leper Asylum, Railway Extensions, Mr. Spooner’s brickfields and 
Factory site, and Government Offices. At 9.20 a.m. on Tuesday, in 
the presence of several ladies and gentlemen and under the rays of a 
specially scorching sun, Mr. Maxwell performed the ceremony of 
planting a tree on the banks of Sydney Lake, in the Public Gardens. 
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Mr. Venning, addressing: Mr. Maxwell, said: “On behalf of the Gardens 
Committee I have to thank you for coming here to-day to ornament 
our Gardens by planting a tree, which will help to remind us of your 
stay among us as Resident, and of the great interest you always took 
in the Committce’s work. No one knows better than I do how much 
we owe to you for the cordial assistance you always gave towards 
carrying out the projects which were formed for improving and beau- 
tifying the grounds which have become such an enjoyable place of 
resort. I hope that although vou no longer live among us, you will 
coutinue for years to come to take the samy interest in our affairs as 
heretofore. I have to ask you now, Sir, to plant this tree, and to 
accept from the Committee this trowel as a memento of the occasion.” 
Mr. Maxwell replied briefly in suitable terms, but his statement that 
he feared trees planted by him had a bad chance of long life, owing 
to the fact that, according to the Malay expression, he did not possess 
the fanyan sejuk—in other words, that he is not “a cool hand ”—was 
received with incredulity. Mr. Maxwell took his departure from the 
Residency Station, by special train, at 4 p.., and embarked on board 
the Sappho for Singapore. 

Ow the 9th March the Resident paid a visit to Klang, and, 
awcompanied by Mr. J. A. G. Campbell, District Officer, Mr. Spearing, 
District Engineer, Penghulu Datu Mohit, Penghulu Kassim, aud 
the Datu Dagang, drove three miles along the Melegum Read, and 
was much interested in the very flourishing native cultivation on 
each side. There are said to be 476 acres under Liberian coffee, 
3-46 under coconuts and 301 under areca-nuts. The road was originally 
commenced by the Datu Dagang and was taken over and extended 
ly the Government; it is now being gravelled at a cost of $1,200 a 
mile. The Resident then drove to the Tremelbye Estate. which affords 
a good example of what can be made of Chena, lalang-covered 
ground. The Estate comprises 500 acres, and there are 35 acres under 
pepper in bearing and 65 under Liberian coffee, all looking very well. 
The following day the Resident visited the native gardens along the 
Telok Pulai Road, where are located 81 Javanese, 35 Malays and 25 
Chinese, engaged in the cultivation of 67 acres of Liberian coffee, 248 
acres of coconut and 34 acres of areca-nut. The Headman of the 
Javanese is Haji Latip, who came over to Selangor from Samarang 
about 28 years ago, und has been settled at Klang for the last 
10 years. The Resident had not time to visit the other European 
Estates in the District—Beverlac, Enterprise and Glenmarie —but 
enough was scen to shew the benefits that accrue from the judicious 
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construction of agricultural roads and the advantages possessed by 
Klang for low-country cultivation. In the afternoon the Resident 
inspected the Hospital, Public Offices, Gaol, Police Station and 
Vernacular School building, and opened the new Anglo-Chinese 
School, which has been established, without any Government 
assistance, by the munificence of certain Chinese traders in Kuala 
Lumpur and Klang. On the 11th the Resident proceeded in the 
Esmeralda to Kuala Selangor, deviating on the way to land at 
Tanjong Khu, which has been mentioned asa pussible site for a 
Government sea-side bungalow. At 4a.m., on the 12th, the District 
Officer, Mr.G. C. Bellamy, came on board the yacht, aud a start was 
made for Sabak, on the Bernam River, a little station which appears 
to be looking up under Mr. Cope’s charge, the land revenue 
collections coming in well. The only item of news was the abstrac- 
tion of Mr. Cope’s last month’s salary from the Police Station. At 
Utan Melintan, on the Bernam River, the Perak launch Rapid was 
at anchor with Mr. Noel Denison, the Superintendent of Lower Perak, 
on board. The Esmeralda returned to Kuala Selangor during the 
night, running down a tongkang on the way, and early on the 
following morning the Resident landed and walked over the 
Station, transacted business, and gave interviews to five of the 
District Penghulus. The site of the District Officer’s bungalow and 
the fine old trees at the Dutch Fort, with the Jovely surrounding 
scenery of distant mountains, sea and river, were much admired, and 
great credit is due to Mr. Bellamy for the improvements he has made 
in the grounds of his residence. 

THERE is a well-authenticated rumour afloat to the effect that we 
are before long to have the pleasure of again entertaining H.E, the 
Governor at Kuala Lumpur, although the pleasure may be somewhat 
marred by its being for the last time. “In which connection” (as 
our Transatlantic cousins say), would it be heresy to suggest that 
H.E. might be still better pleased than he was at his last visit if 
some more permanent memorial of his visit were to be substituted for 
the ephemeral glories of jungle produce and bunting: say, a new ward 
for the Hospital, or a Town Hall. 


Tue Chinese community in general are to be congratulated on 
the opening of an English School for Chinese boys at Klang. The 
school is a private one, and has been liberally subscribed to by the 
Towkays at Kuala Lumpur, who are always most generously ready to 
assist their poorer countrymen. It is hoped before long that it will be 
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found possible to form an influential Chinese Committee, and to 
establish the school on a permanent basis. The school, which was 
opened by the Resident on the afternoon of the 10th, has been 
constructed out of the wooden bungalow which was lately occupied 
by Penghulu Mohit (from whom it is rented), and which was 
formerly occupied by Government Officers. Mr. Treacher, address- 
ing the Towkays who were present, warmly congratulated the 
Chinese upon their enterprise in starting the school, and said he 
should bring the fact to the notice of H.E. the Governor, who would 
be sure to be much interested; he then pointed out the high value of 
English, as not only qualifying men for Government Service, but as 
being the great commercial medium; and quoting as a familiar 
English proverb “the gods help those who help themselves,” said 
that he felt sure that when they had done their best, the Government 
would not be backward in helping them. He concluded by wishing 
the school prosperity. The speech was interpreted by Mr. Ridges, 
who had kindly come down from Kuala Lumpur on purpose to be 
present. 


Our reporter was a little “ previous” in stating in our last num- 
ber that Mr. and Mrs. Belfield had returned to Perak, the fact being 
that Mr. Belfield, formerly Chief Magistrate, has not been in the 
State since the last cricket match with Perak, while Mrs. Belfield did 
not leave till Thursday, the 23rd inst., when she availed herself of the 
Esmeralda’s going to Port Weld with a detachment of Perak Sikhs 
to take passage by the yacht. Mrs. Belfield appears to have enjoyed 
her visit to Kuala Lumpur immensely and is loud in her praises of 
our town, and much struck with its rapid growth and the numerous 
improvements which have been effected since she was a resident in 
the State. 


Wer omitted in our last to chronicle the regretted departure 
from the State of Mr. and Mrs. Murray Campbell, and are indebted 
to a contributor for the following note :—“ There was a large gather- 
ing, including the Resident and Mrs. Treacher, at the Kuala Lumpur 
Station at 4 o'clock on Tuesday, the 7th inst., to bid farewell to Mr. 
and Mrs- Murray Campbell, who left that evening by the 8.8. Sappho 
for Singapore en route for Bangkok and eventually for England. A 
number of their friends, after partaking of a most recherch 
luncheon given in their honour at the Bank, accompanied them to 
Klang to wish them ‘God speed.’ The party would have been a merry 
one hid not the thought of the pleasant home which had been broken 
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up and of its cheery mistress, who had so often entertained us there 
during the past four years, and from whom we were about to part, 
made most of us rather gloomy. Mrs. Murray Campbell looked sad 
and pensive as we left her on hoard the steamer, and well she might, 
for we feel sure she will nowhere make friends who will be more 
devoted to her than those she leaves behind in Kuala Lumpur.” 


Tue s.r. Abdul Samad has been taken across by Mr. J. A. G. 
Campbell, District Officer, Klang, to Penang for repairs and overhauling. 
This good old boat, which has done and is doing so much work for the 
State, has been laid up for some little time, to the great inconvenience 
of the Officers in the Coast Stations, which she is supposed to visit 
regularly. 


Tue Senior District Officer kindly sends us the following note 
from Langat:—‘“It is rumoured that a marriage is likely to be 
arranged between our gallant Penghulu of Kerling (of fighting 
notoriety) and the charming daughter of His Highness the Sultan of 
Selangor. His Highness the Sultan has returned from Sungei 
Banting, where he has an extensive padi plantation. He is much 
pleased with the prospects of the crops and expects to be able to reap 
the grain next month; in anticipation of the heavy harvest he has 
erected a very large granary, and is casting about to find a market 
for the grain. Here is an opportunity for the racing men of Selangor 
to lay in a large stock of padi at comparatively cheap rates,” 


Nosopy would think o Maluy interests himself in foreign politics, 
but here in an Out-Station miles away from anywhere the better class 
Malay is imbued with the same belief that I have heard in other 
equally out-of-the-way places. It is this: Russia shares with England 
the reputation of being the most powerful nation on earth—apparently 
all other European countries, even if known by name, are to the 
Malay without the range of practical politics; Russia, however, is 
always known. Russia and England are supposed to be deadly 
enemies, always on the verge of a great war, when they will fight to 
the death for the mastery of the world. It naturally occurs to one, 
how does the fame of Russia permeate into the jungles of a Malay 
Native State, perhaps from natives of India—Afghans or Sikhs ? 


“Carryina coals to Newcastle” had better be changed into “ carry- 
ing tea to China,” as it appears that many Europeans in Foo Chow 
buy Assam tea there; the native tea supplied by the Chinese shop- 
keepers at 10 cents a packet being pronounced undrinkable by a 
gentleman who has had some years of residence in that city. 
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Tue Committee of the Selangor Scientific Society, at a meeting 
held on the 9th March, decided to invite Bishop Hose to become an 
Honorary Member of the Society, and the Honorary Secretary informs 
us that the Bishop has since accepted the invitation. Three new 
members were also elected, which makes a total of 37, a very respectable 
number for such a young Society. It was hoped that Mr. Maxwell 
during his late visit here would favour the Society with a lecture, but, 
unfortunately, pressure of business and time did not permit of this. 
At the next general ordinary meeting of the Society, to be held on 21st 
April, a very interesting paper will be read by Mr. H. J. Hemmy, on 
his experiences during an exploration trip through New Guinea. The 
Honorary Secretary wishes to inform members. and other attending 
these meetings that the chair will be taken at 9.30 p.m. sharp at all 
general meetings. It is anticipated that Bishop Hose will be induced 
to favour the Society with a lecture during his approaching visit to 
Selangor, and should such be the case the members may well look 
forward to something very good from such an able student. The 
Rev. F. Haines has also promised to give lecture at no distant date. 


Now that the Selangor Club has fixed its monthly subscription 
for country members at half the subscription for town members, 
will not the Lake Club follow suit? The difference to the revenue 
of “ The Lake” would be infinitesimal in comparison with the benefit 
to individual members, to whom—when the dhobi and the generation 
of “tukangs” (all sorts and conditions of them!) begin their 
monthly raids—every dollar is of the last importance. This sinall 
reduction would be eagerly welcomed by Out-Station Officers, as at 
present there is very little inducement to belong to the Lake unless 
one is stationed at Kuala Lumpur. 


Caprain Syers’ pack of dogs, although not much to look at, have 
proved themselves to be no wasters after deer and pig lately. At 
Ampang, on March 12th, a small deer was shot by Yakub, a much 
larger one getting away after having been held for some time by two 
dogs. At the 4th mile on the Pahang Road, on the 18th, two deer 
and a pig were found ina small jungle. All the sport fell to the 
share of Mr. Spooner, who, after having with great kindness spared 
the two deer, shot the boar at bay. He proved to be an awkward 
customer, for no less than three dogs were badly wounded, the boar 
having got into the buttress of a tree and tackled the dogs one by one. 
The wounded were taken.to the General Hospital in a cart, where 
they were stitched up under the superintendence of the Residency 
Surgeon. On this occasion, as is always the case, the best and 
pluckiest dogs came off the worst. 
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TuE road to the Rifle Range is getting on splendidly, and will be 
finished in a few weeks, when members of the Association and 
spectators will be able to drive right up to the range. The sugyestions 
made by “ Buzfuz” in our last issue were very uscful ones, more 
especially that with regard to the new form of mantlet, and if he 
would kindly give more detail as to the sort of mantlet he refers to it 
is very probable that this suggestion would be carried out by the 
Committee. Members of the Association will be glad to hear that the 
cup kindly promised to the Club by the Hon. the Colonial Secretary 
will arrive shortly, and that Mr. Maxwell has no objection to either 
Snider or Martini Henri rifles being used, at the option of the 
competitor, 


Tue Selangor cricket team will probably try conclusions with 
Perak, at Taiping, on the 19th and 20th June. 


“ QuEENSLAND” sends us, the following cutting from a Queensland 
paper, pointing out that “Fenwick is a connection of Cumming 
Brothers, as Kermode is of Irby.” The passage runs :--“It was 
expected that some fine jumping would be witnessed, but even 
the sportsmen themselves did not anticipate that the record 
of last year, when the old warrior Pacha cleared 6 ft. 3 in. 
would be improved upon. The result, however, proved that 
Queensland has the finest hunter in Australia in Mr. B. E. Fenwick’s 
Spmdiuliz, although the Tenterfield horse, Mingoola, owned by 
Mr. G. Kermode, runs him very close for this great honour. 
Each hunter cleared the 6-ft. 6-in. bar, but neither of them could 
get over 6ft. 9in. and they consented to share the prize. No | 
sooner, however, had the blue ribbon been placed round their necks 
than the wonderful little horse Sponduliz made a great effort to equal 
his southern feat,* and he succeeded in clearing 6ft. 9in., 
although he touched the bar lightly with his hind feet as he came 
down. Mingoola struck the hurdle rather heavily the second time, 
and that was probably the reason why his daring rider did not also 
endeavour to clear it—a feat which, judging by the way in which 
he took the 6-ft. 6-in. bar, many believed he was capable of 
achieving. In comparing the performances of the two hunters, it is 
only fair to point out that Sponduliz carried 95 lbs. weight more than 
Mingoola, a matter of some importance when a horse has been hard at 
work for a couple of hours. J. Prentice, who scaled 11 st. 113 Ibs. 
piloted Sponduliz over the hurdles, and Mr. G. Kermode, who weighed 
out at 11 st. 2Ibs., rode his own horse Mingoola, and without doubt 
the phenomenal jumping of the horses was in a large measure due to 


the way in which they were ridden by these competent horsemen.” 
*Gft. Of in, in Victoria, 
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BALLYHOOLLY IN SELANGOR. 
(Spoken at THE Race-WEEK CoNcERT.) 
“Ger up out of that, Ballyhoolly,” sez he to me, “and come on 
with me, and I'll take ye for the divil’s own spree. I’ll take ye down 
to Selangor, where there’s races and dances and iviry kind of divar- 
sion; and it’s Donnybrook Fair will have to take a back sate,” sez he, 
“whin the Selangor bhoys are out on the tare; and it’s a head of 
brass,” sez he, “and a heart of steel you'll be afther requiring ; for 
it’s headaches will be no object,” sez he, ‘in the morning; and it’s 
the Selangor girls will knock you clane flusthered,” sez he, “for the 
iligant Colleens they are.” ‘Is it thruth you're talking?” sez I. 
“Faith it is, Ballyhoolly.” “Well,” sez I, “you're a darlint boy, 
und if you are a Secretary to Governmint,” sez I, “sure that’s your 
misfortune, not your fault, and it can’t be used against ye in ividence, 
for ye may reform,” sez I, “before ye draw your pinsion; and so 
long,” sez I, “as you don’t make me Risident, sure I'll forgive ye 
the rest.” Well, that was how it came about, do ye see, and that was 
how I started out from Taiping to discover Selangor. ‘‘ What shall 
I bring for the voyage?” sez I. “Bring a thirst and an appetite,” 
sez the docthor,“ and faith, I’ll do the rest.” “I nivir start,” sez 
I, “ widout both on no account.” So I turned me back on me happy 
home and I wint out into the could worlda frindless orphan. There 
was plinty of other frindless orphans in it, too, and down we goes in 
the Taiping express to the iligant sayside watering-place Port Weld. 
As for the ladies, the darlints, faith, they brought enough baggage to 
fill up a man-o’-war, and you couldn’t get a sight of the cabins, at all 
at all, for the trunks that was on board that same Esmeralda. “I 
beg your pardon, Miss,” sez I to one of thim; ‘how many boxes are 
ye bringing?” ‘“Siventeen,” sez she, “and a dozen bonnet boxes. 
I left the rest,” sez she, “in Perak.” Well, I climbed over them and 
through the windey of the saloon to look for a dhrink, and I found 
such an iligant lot of temperance beverayes inside that it took three 
sthrong men to put me out ayain. Faith, its the height of divarsion 
we had on the high says, though a corpse is in good health compared 
to what some of thim were whin it’s a little bit of a rock she did in 
the ocean. ‘What's the matter with ye?” sez I, to one poor bhoy, 
who was taking observations over the side. ‘‘Oh,” sez he, “let me 
get out and walk. Fuaith, its often me poor mother sez to me, sez 
she, ‘There’s something in ye, my bhoy, and it’ll come out yet.’ 
Faith, she was right, but I nivir thought there was so much.” But as 
for Mr. Birch and mesilf, the docthor and one or two more, its iligant 
fairy tales and nursery rhymes we was telling one another, till—well 
I can’t rightly remember, when we stopped—but the corner of a tin 
box, I can tell ye, is a mighty poor kind of a pillow. Well, in the 
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early morning we discovered Klang, and the Selangor limited mail 
bowled us into Kuala Lumpur. Faith, it’s a powerful fine Railway 
Station, but if I had known it’s a roof they wanted, to protect the 
passingers from the sun, sure I’d have brought them a Public Works 
roof from Perak, with the leaks complate. But nivir mind, it’s a fine 
railway altogether, and now that the Governmint are taking up the 
work for the new extinsion, I have strong hopes that me grandchild- 
ren will live long enough to see it opened. Well, I walked up through 
the town and a mighty fine place it is, and iligant roads, and if it 
wasn’t that I broke me shins over some of McBride’s heaps of stones 
piled up ou the patent system of repairs, faith I'd have been quite 
happy. Well, you can’t have everything in this world, and if you have 
the metal piled up at the sides of the road, how can ye be so unrason- 
able to ask for it in the middle. ‘Come into the Spotted Dog,” sez a 
fellow to me. ‘Here, hould on,” sez I, “ blue snakes,” sez I, “and 
red alligators and a spider or two, I’ve seen before; but,” sez I, “I 
draw the line at spotted dogs in the race week.” “ Ah,” sez he,” 
you're mistaken, ’tis a club; come in and havea dhrink.” “TI will,” 
sez I, for I was as dry as a wooden god. Well, in we wint and there 
was a powerful lot of chaps irrigating previous to the lotteries. 
“ Ballyhoolly,” sez they, “how the divil are ye?” ‘ Well,” sez I, 
“T see you're all in on duty, but hould on,” sez I, about the tenth 
drink, “this climate is too moist for me,” and it’s up I wint ‘to the 
lotteries. Faith, what plused me most there was to see how well 
coffee was doing. Faith, it’s dollars the Coffee Kongsie must be grow- 
ing, not coffee at all. Well, a chap I met there invites me up to see 
the new swimming bath at the Lake Club, “ For,” sez he, “ we’ve made 
an iligant swimming bath,” sez he, “out of the billiard table by 
letting the wather come through the roof.” But one of the 
grandest sights is Bellamy’s war chariot with the pair of horses, 
and the sweetest music ye ever heard is that same horn, and 
if he’d only dhrive me on it once round the town, faith, it’s prouder 
T’d be than Roy is of his new brass buttons. Well, thin, of course 
the races was the nixt thing. “Is there a race I can run a nag of 
mine for?” sez I. “No,” sez they, “ye’re too late.” “Well,” sez 
I, “won't you let me do the .Kilmorey Owners’ dodge,” sez I, “(and 
make a race for mesilf?” “No,” sez they, “all the others will 
scratch.” Well, we went upto the races and the divil’s fine sport 
they were. And I greatly admired the new fence Mr. Holmes has 
put round the paddock, and the iligantest thing ever ye seen is the 
Chinese pagoda that Mr. Spooner put up so that nobody but the Judge 
could see the race, a mighty iligant contrivance it is, too. And to think 
that Mr. West afther all should be spending his tin in racehorses. Well, 
I think I’ve nearly said enough to ye, and to tell ye the truth I’m 
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as tired as a 13-hand pony trying to get under the 12.3 standard ; and 
another thing, bedad, it’s terribly afeared I am of that Selangor Journal 
and Misters Centaur and Lalang, for I’m aware both of thim have got 
their cold grey eyes on me; and another thing, too, there’s Mr. Birch in 
front and I know its a rale raring-tearing ould Smoking Concert we’re 
in for. So, good night to ye all, my purty Colleens and jolly bhoys of 
Selangor, for, for fun and divarsion, ’tis yersilves is hard to bate. 


Pooccocococoooooooos: 


JOTTINGS ON JAVANESE FOLKLORE, 
III.—MYTHOLOGY. 

The legends of Java form the third part of these notes, but Iam 
only able to mention two or three as specimens. The first of these 
is the legend of “Tundan,” and runs as follows: Tuan Iblis (anglie? 
Satan) issues from the east once a year in the month of Sura and 
inoculates all mankind with the sceds of sickness, and having accom- 
plished this returns for a fresh supply. In issuing he is careful to 
proceed with the utmost stealth and silence: but. when he returns, it 
is with a noise like the rumbling of a train. Whenever this noise is 
heard, no matter what the occupation in which people may be engaged, 
they are obliged to stop at once—even in the middle of a meal, or of a 
walk—as otherwise they will infallibly become mad. 


The “Naga” of Java has the head and breast of a woman of 
surpassing beauty, but the body of a serpent. She isa very “ Lamia,” 
and her name is “ Niai Blorong,” the queen of all the serpent kind. 
She has two grown-up sons, who have, however, the shape of men, and 
are a somewhat gross caricature of the river-yods of classical 
fable. Their names are Nalagenggong and Sudahpalow, and they 
married the two daughters of another Lamia living far inland. 
At their wedding the whole of Java was suddenly submerged, and did 
not appear again above the surface of the sea for thirty-five years. 


A great number of the Javanese legends hinge upon the former 
possession of human attributes by the brute creation. To this class 
belongs a creation of some Javanese Alsop called the Raja’s Ring. 
This story runs as follows : 

Tue Rasa’s Rive. 

Once upon a time there was a Maharaja of Java who had a son of : 
seven years old. This little boy was playing while bathing with his 
comrades in the river, and lost a gold ring, in which was set a 
diamond of great value. Having searched for it everywhere without 
success, he returned and told his father of the loss. The Maharaja, 
loth to lose so rich a possession, immediately called the chiefs and 
headmen together, and informed thei of its disappearance, at the 
same time intimating that whoever found the ring should be made a 
Raja. This, however, nobody for a long time succecded in doing. 
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Now it chanced that the Maharaja had in his possession a 
favourite dog and a cat, the former of whom was sitting on the right 
of the throne and the latter lying on the left. Both of those animals 
understood the speech of their master and went out by stealth to 
look for the ring, in hopes of getting the reward. Coming to the river 
they dived into it, and the cat, who was the most active, soon saw the 
ring sticking in the open jaws of a crocodile. Then the cat, not liking 
to tackle the reptile singlehanded, called the dog and said, “ Look, 
there is the ring in a crocodile’s mouth. Fetch it and let us both 
look at it.” Off the dog went at once and snatching the ring with 
his teeth out of the crocodile’s very maw bore it off in triumph 
to land, whereupon they returned home, journeying together. On 
the way the dog became very hungry, and saying that he must look 
out for something to eat, left the ring with the cat and was soon 
engaged in making a meal off some refuse in the neighbourhood ! 
Meanwhile the cat, anxious to obtain the glory for himself, slunk 
off to his master carrying the ring on his tail, which for safety’s sake 
he had tied into a knot at the end. This is the origin of the knot 
which survives to this day in the tails of Malay cats. When the cat 
arrived the Maharaja was eating with his wives and children, and the 
cat to attract notice jumped into the Sultana’s lap. Beginning to 
stroke the animal, without looking down, she felt her hand knock 
against something hard at the end of the cat’s tail, which to her 
intense astonishment turned out to be the missing ring. The Sultana 
thereupon took the ring and, shewing it to the Maharaja, told him 
where she had found it. The Maharaja thereupon called the cat and 
declared that as he was unable to make a cat Raja he would declare 
him instead to be ennobled to all posterity. Shortly afterwards the 
dog returned, but as he still smelt of the refuse which he had eaten 
all the reward which he got for recovering the ring was to be called a 
“filthy beast.” Such is the way of the world. 


Tue CrocopiLe’s WEDDING. 


Once upon a time the Crocodiles, wished to marry one of their 
children and assembled for the purpose in great numbers at S. Chitan 
Dui, whence they sent out invitations for everybody to attend. 
Now in that part of the country were many “crocodile’s cousins,” and 
the “ Weh-weh” orriver spirit commissioned one of these to come to 
the wedding and bring a buffalo with him. The “crocodile’s cousin,” 
however, who was very mischievous, instead of bringing a buffalo with 
him, brought a former comrade, merely telling him that they were going 
to a wedding in the neighbourhood. He then made use of certain 
charms, so that when they dived into the river they appeared to 
be entering a house gaily decorated for the marriage ceremony, and 
filled with men and women (who were really crocodiles). To the 
crocodiles, however, he appeared to be a buffalo, and some of them 
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attempted to bind him for slaughter. This, however, he naturally 
resisted, and brandishing his kris, declared that they had better 
“ beware of the sharpness of the buffalo’s horns.” Still, however, they 
pressed upon him, whereupon he turned to run away, and in doing so 
fortunately looked backwards, when the power of the spell was 
immediately broken, and finding himself in the water he made for 
the land and escaped from his intending butchers. 


Many of us will remember the story of the hedgehog who agreed to 
race a hare across a field fora bottle of wine and a guinea; how the 
hedgehog hid himself at one end of the furrow and his wife—dressed 
exactly like himself—at the other; how each of them called to the hare 
by turns and how the hare raced at top speed 79 times up and down 
the field until he fell dead of exhaustion. Here is a Javancse story 
which appears to have had in part asimilar origin: — 


Tue “KancuiL” anp THE “ KeEona.” * 

Once upon a time when all animals could speak like men, and even 
leaves had their language, a Kanchil (mouse-deer) doe brought forth 
young ina padi field, and leaving it where it lay went to search for 
food. There had been a great rain, and during her absence, a snail 
(Keong) came to the spot and stayed there: sv close to the young 
Kanchil was he, that on her return the Kanchil doe at once sus- 
pected that he had meant to devour it, and though the Keong denied 
this, the other did not believe his assertions and tried to kill him, 
whereupon the Keong fled towards the river, and summoned his 
comrades to his aid. A great army of Keonys at once came 
up, and after some deliberation formed themselves in extended 
order, which reached as far as a man could walk from dawn to dusk. 
Then the Keong who had been threatened taunted the Kanchil from 
a safe distance, saying, “If you want to kill me, chase and catch 
me.” The Kanchil at once gave chase, but the Keong hid him- 
self, and his nearest comrade, some little way off, called out to the 
doe in turn. When she approached him, he also hid, and the next 
in order took up the taunt; so that the Kanchil after keeping up the 
pursuit all day without food grew weary and adinitted herself beaten. 


So far the two stories have an identical plot, but the Javanese 
version has a sequel. The Kanchil, returning in the evening, met 
the Firefly (Kunang) and asked it why it carried a light. The Firefly 
responded that if it did not do so, it would fall into the nets of the 
Karang-gantian (a species of large spider). Further on the Kanchil 
met the Karang-gantian, and asked it why it used nets, and the 
Karang-gantian replied that if it were not for the protection afforded 
by its nets, its house would he scratched to bits by the claws of the 
Crab (Yu-yu), and indeed part of its web had been destroyed already. 


* My Javanese informant told me that the Kanchil is a kind of deer somewhat smaller than 
the mouse-deer or Plandok, 
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Proceeding, the Kanchil meets the Crab, and as before questions him 
as to his reason for destroying the spider’s net. The Crab replies that 
he is forced to rake up the ground to make his own house which is 
the only way in which he can protect his wife and children from the 
Polecat (Linsang), and in doing so he destroyed the Spider's net. The 
Kanchil condemned him for this and the Crab, admitting that he had 
done wrong, wept bitterly, but the Kanchil prophesied in the name of 
Allah that all the children of the Crab and his childrens’ children 
should be food for the Polecat. 

The legend about monkeys is very curious. In the beginning 
(say the Javanese) all the monkeys were human, but they used to 
amuse themselves with catching fish instead of going to the Mosque 
on Fridays, and therefore Nabi (Prophet) Adam, the first of men, who 
had been appointed by Allah as their Guru, cursed them, saying that 
henceforth they should lose their human character. 


Those of us who listened to the President’s address will remember 
Mr. Berrington’s interesting remarks about Folklore, and the story 
of the globe balanced on the horns of a buffalo. I find that the same 
story is known to the Javanese, with the exception that the buffulo 
is represented by them as standing not upon an island but upon an 
immense fish. The story of the Man in the Mvon is of course familiar 
to them, but he is further provided with a wife whose name is “ Kaki 
Towok.” The husband does nothing but eat opium and sleep, the 
wife spins cotton at a spinning wheel. In conclusion, I might add the 
curious belicf that there is a great ocean in the upper air, as well as 

* one below the earth, and that it is from the upper ocean that rain 
falls upon the earth.—W. S. : 


‘POeroccocoooooooooos 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ge 
[We do not hold ouractees responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents.) 


RECENT FIRES. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Srr,—Fires have been unusually “frequent during the present 
month, no less than three villages being entirely destroyed. The 
first fire that occurred was at Sunyci Besi, where 195 houses were 
burnt and property valued at 830,000 or $40,000 was destroyed. The 
origin of this fire was accidental. From information obtained on the 
spot it appeared that a Chinaman burning rubbish was the innocent 
cause of it, as his fire communicated with the atap buildings and the 
whole village was consumed in less than half an hour, one unfortu- 
nate Chinaman was burnt to death, he being sick and unable to 
escape from the flames, 
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Since the above lamentable occurrence fires have taken place at 
Serendah and Ulu Klang, the damage being most serious in both 
eases. Serendah appears to have been entirely burnt down with the 
exception of the Police Station and Rest House ; this is a most unfor- 
tunate village as no less than three fires have occurred during the last 
year. I wonder how many times owners of property will stand being 
burnt out before they adopt a more substantial and less inflammable 
style of building? The Government are doing all in their power to 
prevent the recurrence of such disasters by widening the streets and 
breaking the houses up into blocks, but it is very difficult to help 
people who will not help themselves. 


The fire at Ulu Klang destroyed 56 houses and property valued 
at $8,000. In both cases the fires were the result of accident, or care- 
lessness, on the part of Chinese. It is fortunate that they are the 
principal sufferers. 


A fire, supposed to be caused by an incendiary, destroyed seven 
houses at Semenyih on the 6th instant, but the loss of property was not 
very heavy as the Police and others succeeded in removing a good 
many things from the burning buildings. 


The Police have obtained no clue to the Sungei Puteh murder, 
although some suspicious parties have been arrested. An inquest has 
been held which resulted in a verdict of wilful murder against some 
person unknown, and the Government have offered a reward of $200 
for information.—I am, ete., H.C. 8. 23rd March, 1893. 


“GREETINGS FROM AN OLD FRIEND.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sin,—We were all glad to get greetings from “Sydney Lake” in 
your last number, but I am inclined to doubt whether that good 
friend of the place would have written quite so happily if a longer 
stay had been made and more of the signs of progress noted. I don’t 
wish to be unkind, but I have long thought we are yoing ahead in 
the wrong direction in one respect, if one may judge trom the crowd- 
ing and jostling of the traffic in our streets. I am sure that if 
“Svduey Lake” had only said a word to the proper persons there 
would have been no need for my signature at the foot of this letter. 
Didn't “Sydney Lake” observe that our busy streets are frequented 
by oxen, sheep and goats; that our gharries and jinrikishas seem 
always to be just where they shouldn’t; and that, in short, we have 
not yet arrived at that stage of ‘progress where the arm of the law 
points out the rule of the road in a public thoroughfare ? 


Iam, ete., Pupon Dam. 
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PENANG AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sir,—Can you tell me what is doing about the Penang Agri- 
Horticultural Show—is it coming off and when, and what part is 
Selangor taking? No doubt a local Show in Kuala Lumpur would 
have been much more to the advantage of the planting and agricultural 
interests of the State, but if we are to send exhibits to Penang let us 
do it in creditable style, if not, let us say so at once.—I am, etc., B. 
Kuala Lumpur, 23rd March, 1893. 


CRICKET. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Srr,—I enclose a cutting from the Perak Government Gazette, 
“published by authority,” of date 17th March, which shews the 
admirable cricket organisation of our neighbour and the skilful 
manover in which public holidays are manipulated in the interests of 
the noble game. May I suggest, respectfully, that our Captain 
should take a hint from Perak in this respect? Has there not been 
noticeable a slight diminution in the ardour with which cricket has 
been pursued of late, and is this entirely due to the absence of the 
stimulus of the birch 7—I am, etc., B., 23rd March, 1893. 


The following matches, to be played on the Perak ground at Taiping, have 
been arranged, and will vount for the batting and bowling averages. 


A book will be kept in the Pavilion (Perak Club) where any who are desirous 
of playing in these matches should write their names, If not in Taiping, they 
should communicate by letter with the undersigned. 


The team or teams will be finally selected and notified in the Pavilion two 
days before each match. 


Each Manager will provide his own umpire.—E. W, Bircu, Captain. 


Date. Matec. MANAGERS, REMARKS, 


March a Dissyllables ep, The Rest... A. L, Ingall 
I, rv. The A. B. 


a “The X. XVI. Stephens i 
: , Perak Xe, Pro, Wellesley . Birch and J. Lamb 
i | Perak XI. ¢, Penang W. Birch & R.'T. Peake Saturday before Faster 


1 and Easter Monday. 
Dissyllables cr. The Rest... A. L. Ingall | Hari Raya, 
6 | Magistrates and Police ¢ 


he World 
May 22 & 23 , Taiping ¢. Out-Stations 


eye 
June 10 | First Half r, Second Halt 

| of the Alphabet... ¥. 
June 19 2% Perak Xe, Selangor 11.) EL 


re Whit-Monday, & Tues. 
Tranchell =| day in lien of the 
Quven’s Birthday 
A. Swettenham 24th. 
W. Birch & H.C, Holmes. His Highness _ the 
Sultan's Birthday, 
and Saturday in lien 
of the Hari Raya 
Haji, 25th, 
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THE ROYAL COLONIAL INE&TITUTE. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me a little space in your columns 
to make known the advantages to be derived from being a Fellow of 
the Royal Colonial Institute? The building, as many perhaps know, 
is situated in Northumberland Avenue, London, and contains an excel- 
lent Library together with most convenient Reading and Writing 
Rooms. All the newspapers in the British Colonies are to be seen 
there, and to anyone at home on leave the Institute offers many 
attractions, as from its central position it becomes an excellent house 
of call and a capital meeting place for old Colonists. Several officers 
and others in Selangor have already joined the Institute and as the 
Secretary has kindly supplied me with Forms of Election I shall 
be pleased to receive the names of any gentlemen willing to support 
this excellent institution.—-I am, etc., Gzorcz C. Betuamy. Kuala 
Selangor, 16th March, 1893. 


FLYING LIZARDS. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Srr,—You ask in your issue of 10th instant if “flying lizards 
are common in this part of the Peninsula,” referring, I presume, to 
the entire State of Selangor. I have seen several of these interesting 
little creatures in the Government kampong at Jugra near Batu 
Ampar, and met with them frequently in the big jungle in the Ulu 
Selangor District. I have seen none of them here, but believe this is 
to be accounted for by the scarcity of virgin jungle in the accessible 
portions of the District. I have little doubt but what many could 
be found if they were sought for. One requires to be pretty sharp 
to see them as they are wonderfully quick in their movements, and on 
alighting on the trunk of a tree lose no time in making for the higher 
branches in order to continue their flight.—I am, etc., Gzorce C. 
Bexiamy. Kuala Selangor, 16th March, 1893. 


To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sir,—In connection with a “Note” about flying lizards in your 
last number, I enclose a cutting from a copy of Answers, dated 28th 
January, 1893 ; it appears under a heading “ Pebbles from the Shore 
of Knowledge,” and runs as follows :—“ Borneo, so far as is known, is 
the only island or country on the globe that produces a species of 
flying lizard. These little flying saurians have all the grace of a 
bird, and as great a variety of colours as a tropical butterfly.” 


I don’t think this “Pebble” a very good specimen, for though I 


have never seen a flying lizard in this State myself, I have met with 
several people who have.—I am, ete., D. T. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
oleae 
Mrs. Treacuer will be “At Home” at the Residency on the 
first and third Thursdays in April, the 6th and 20th, at 5 p.m. 


Tue Hon. W. E. Maxwell, c.m.a., Colonial Secretary, Straits 
Settlements, goes home, on short leave, by the French mail of the 
11th or 12th instant. 


On the 26th the s.s. Sappho brought the sad and unexpected intel- 
ligence of the death of Sir Elliot Bovill, Chief Justice of the Straits 
Settlements, who appears to have contracted cholera while attending 
the Assizes at Malacca, and who died at Singapore on the evening of 
the 24th March. Sir Elliot's death is a public calamity for the Colony, 
where he was greatly esteemed in both his public and his private 
capacity, and, though known personally to few in this State, the news 
of his death was a great shock to our small community. 


Tue Right Reverend the Bishop of Singapore and Sarawak was 
warmly welcomed on visiting Selangor last week. He arrived by the 
Chow Phya on Saturday, the 25th, and was received at Klang by the 
Chaplain of Selangor and Mr. Skeat, in the absence of the District Officer. 
In the course of a walk round the town its improved appearance was 
commented on, the Bishop not having really seen the place for many 
years. In the early morning light Klang certainly looks pretty 
enough. At Kuala Lumpur the Bishop was the guest of the Resident 
and Mrs. Treacher. A Confirmation Service was held at St. Mary’s 
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Church on Saturday evening, when five candidates received the sacred 
rite. Good congregations attended both Matins and Evensong on 
Palm Sunday, and at Matins Mr. Venning read the lessons for the day 
and the Chaplain preached. There were 22 communicants. The Bishop 
catechized the children at the 9.15 service and preached at Evensong 
an impressive sermon, pointing out the responsibility resting on us 
as Christians of setting an example. After Matins on Monday a visit 
was paid to the site of the proposed new church and the cemetery, 
and the church registers were also inspected. The Bishop left for 
Malacca by the 8. 8. Sappho on Tucsday, March 28th, being accompanied 
to Klang by the Chaplain, and there met by the District Officer, 
Mr. J. A. G. Campbell, and others, who saw the last for sume time of 
one whose visits are always welcome. Before leaving the Bishop 
expressed himself as extremely pleased with his visit, aud said that he 
had always found his visits to Selangor especially pleasant. May we 
not, on the strength of the admission, hope that the interval between 
these pleasant visits will not be so long in future. 


On the 4th of April the Chaplain (the Rev. F. Haines), with 
Mrs. Haines, left Kuala Lumpur for Perak Hill for a spell of twenty- 
six days’ leave. Mrs. Haines is, we are sorry to hear, very much “run 
down”; it must be remembered that upon her devolves most of 
the choral and Sunday School management in addition to her 
numerous other duties, and we fear that her present state of health 
iy due if anything to the too zealous discharge of those duties. We 
trust, however, that the change and rest will do her a “ world of good.” 


WE are asked to state that there will only be one Sunday service, 
ut 5 p.m., during Mr. Haines’s absence. 


Tue Acting British Resident of Pahang, Mr. Clifford, reports the 
existence of virulent cattle disease in the central district of Pahang, 
and has prohibited the exportation of cattle. The disease, however, 
is said to be dying out, and it is hoped that the traffic in cattle will 
shortly be resumed. 


On Thursday, the 23rd March, the Government s.¥. Eemeralda 
took back to Port Weld 48 men of the lst Perak Sikhs, who reached 
Kuala Lumpur on the 22nd from Ulu Pahang, where their services 
are no longer required. 


In connection with the new Chinese School at Klang, the best 
thanks of the promoters are due to the Government Inspector of 
Schools for a present of Chinese schoolbooks, and to the District 
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Officer, Mr. J. A. G. Campbell, for the great interest he has taken 
in the work. We are also asked to record the thanks of the promoters 
for the kind terms in which H. E. the Governor has spoken of the 
undertaking. ; 


A smaLt Committee dance was given at the Selangor Club on 
Easter Monday. Owing to the absence of many dancing men and 
few ladies the room way by no means full, but the programme was 
thoroughly appreciated by those who were there. 


Tue Sub-Committee for Tennis at the Selangor Club (Messrs. 
Baxendale, Stafford and Vane) have arranged a most satisfactory 
programme fora Tennis Tournament, which will be held there, weather 
permitting, on the dates specified below. Those taking part in the 
tournament are requested to note the dates on which their respective 
ties take place, as the Committee wish to bring this tournament to a 
speedy and satisfactory termination. In our next issue we hope to be 
able to give the result of these matches with a brief description of the 
games. 

Tennis TouRNAMENT at SELANGOR CLuB. 
Wednesday, 5th April. 


Mrs. Watkins ... ¢ Mrs. Gordon ... 


Mr. Treacher |. 1...) 45 % UME Highet , 11s serateh. 
Mrs. Norman ... r eS , «Mra. Vane... 0.2 
Mr. Cumming ... 5) +415 * “(Mr Vane ae “13 


Friday, 7th April. 


se Bate Ag air na of een Pte 
Mr. Highet ... «. -li+2bis. ov. Mr. Berrington ... +415 
Monday, 10th April. 

Mines he OT nee Lp +b 15 2 bi 
Mr. Cumming... ... —4$15 v. Mr. Kemp ... .. +4302 bis. 
Tuesday, 11th April. 

Mr. Watehell ...0 ... +15 1 bis. v. Mr. Baxendale ... —}15 

Mr. Stafford ... 0. 415 v. Dr. Travers we +430 
Wednesday, 12th April. 

Me Rattentach p73! EME lawtord” p15 

Mr. Lindsay ... ... +15 v. Mr. Vane... «. 15 


Thursday, 13th April. 


Mr. Vane omen . §Mr. Berrington ...7 i 
Mr. Teacher ... ...) Senate ™ Mr. Cumming... 5 =e 
Mr. Glassford... ...  +/ bis. v. Mr. Alexander ... +15 2 bis. 


Friday, 14th April. 
Mr. Hittenbach ... +30 v. Mr. Stoaor .. .. +430 
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Ata mecting of the Gymkhana Club, held on the 27th ultimo, 
it was unanimously’ decided to import Australian griffins for the 
next Race Meeting. It was stated that Mr. Abrams, of Singapore, 
had offered to procure a batch of horses from Australia at $250 f.o.b., 
Singapore ; undertaking for this price to have them broken to saddle 
and guaranteed sound. In the opinion of those members of the Club 
who have had experience of Australian stock, better value for money 
will be had if horses are procured, and no subscriber should repent of 
putting his name down for a griffin. Much, however, depends on the 
amount of support given to the movement. Twelve names have been 
given in up to now, and it is hoped that Perak and Sungei Ujong will 
come forward with a few. As soon as the Committee hear from 
these States, an order will be sent down to Mr. Abrams, and it is 
hoped that the horses will arrive here at least two months before 
the next mecting, which will probably take place in September. 


Tue last fortnight has been a wonderful one for sport among 
large game. Mr. Scott started by killing a very fine seladang at 
Batang Kali; and @n April lst Messrs, G. Bellamy and Travers 
succeeded in bagying a brace of tusker elephants at Jeram, near 
Kuala Selangor, one of them being a very large one. On hearing the 
news Mr. Spooner went to Kajang, and, not to be outdone, got a young 
tusker at Reko, near Kajang.’ During the holidays a fine doe was run 
by the pack and shot by Mr. Bustard; and on April 6th two pigs 
were bagged within a hundred yards of the Leper Hospital, one of 
them being shot by Captain Syers and the other by Dr. Travers, 
The delight of the lepers on being presented with a fine boar to turn 
into pork was very pleasing to witness. 


Wirth reference to our correspondent “B’s” letter in our last 
issuc, we are sorry to learn that the Gardens Committee have decided 
that, owing to their inability to extract the necessary information as 
to the conditions, arrangements, prize lists and other matters from 
the Penang authorities until too late, “the time at their disposal is 
too short to enable Selangor to prepare an exhibit which would do 
justice to its products at the forthcoming Agri-horticultural Show to 
be held in Penang on the Ist June.” Maybe this is all for the best, 
and instead of Selangor helping to tinker somebody else’s show a long 
way off, let us hope that, with the encouragement of the Sultan’s 
Government, we shall have a good one of our own in Kuala Lumpur 
next year, which will be of real practical bencfit to the agriculturists 
of the State—European and Native. 
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THE Government Gazette for the 30th March takes a new and 
useful departure by inserting in the Monthly Return of Tin Ex- 
ported from the State the approximate valué of the tin and of 
the ore, and the amount of Government duty collected. The last 
return is for the month of February, and shews that there were ex- 
ported during that month from the State 22,526.94 pikuls of tin 
valued at $856,025.73, and 10,117.14 pikuls of tin-ore, of the value of 
$197,486.57, or a total export valued at $1,053,512.30. The Govern- 
ment royalty amounted to $135,413.85; the royalty collected in 
January was $126,860.01: the total royalty for the two first months 
of the year being $262,273.86. Owing to the Chinese New Year, 
these two months are always the best of the twelve, but the figures 
quoted are in excess of those for any previous like period. The royalty 
estimated to be received during the whole year is at the rate of only 
$62,500 a month. 


As a sign of the times, and as evidence of the energy and progress 
of our Postal and Telegraph Department, we quote the following from 
the Government Gazette of the 80th ultimo:—“It is proposed to 
establish a Telephone Exchange in connectiom with the Postal and 
Telegraph Department. The subscription, to places within a mile 
radius of the Post Office, will be $3 per mensem if 16 subscribers 
can be secured. Ten subscriptions (see names marked with an asterisk 
in list below) have already been promised. The following places will 
be connected with the Exchange :— 


The Residency The Aérated Waters and Ice Works * 
» Secretariat » Apothecaries Hall * 
» Central Police Station Messrs. Chow Kit and Co. * 
» Law Courts Mr. Hock San’s House * 
» General Hospital 55 ys Mines * 
» Pauper ne Messrs Hiittenbach and Co.* 
» Government Offices The Lake Club * 
» Railway » Messrs. Maynard and Co.* 


The Selangor Club * 
» Straits Trading Co.* 
If it is found impossible to secure 16 subscribers by the 10th 
proximo, it is proposed to make the charge $4 per mensem until the 
number of subscribers is raised to 16. Those wishing to subscribe 
are requested to communicate with the Superintendent, Posts and 
Telegraphs.” Since the above notice appeared in the Gazette, 12 
additional subscriptions have been promised—-namely, the Bank, Riley, 
Hargreaves and Co., Howarth, Erskine Ltd., Mr. Hiittenbach’s Bunga- 
low, Mr. Loke Yew’s House and Office, aud the following coffee 
estates, Hawthornden, Lincoln, Wardieburn, The Mount, Klang Gates 
and Aberscross—making a total of 22, The list we now publish 
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speaks well for the enterprise shewn by the Kuala Lumpur planters. 
We understand that the question of whether circuits will be double 
or single wire depends on the vote sanctioned by Government. The 
English Post Office has decided that in future “ only under exceptional 
circumstances should single-wire circuits be granted to private 
renters.” If the metallic circuit is used, the Selangor telephone 
system will be the best as well as the cheapest in the East. 


We quote the following from the Singapore papers; it is surely 
clear enough for all who run to read:—“The true danger which 
menaces the future of Penang is not existent in Penang itself at all. 
The blow will not come from Singapore or any part of the Straits 
Settlements, but from some place on the Malay Peninsula sea-board, 
where a good and reliable purt will be constructed in the days to come. 
Singapore and Penang aro strategically important, but not commer- 
cially important.” 


We have received a letter, unfortunately too long for insertion, 
signed “F. P.,” complaining of the bathing of natives at Gombak Bridge 
“in a half-nude state at all hours of the day,” and suggesting that 
some atap screens should be erected at a less public point of the river 
to serve as a bathing-place, until such time as the public bath-house 
is completed., Whether the suggestion of our correspondent or any 
other be adopted, it is certainly time to put a stop to what has so long 
been a public nuisance. 


“Tue other day,” says “Queensland,” “as I was walking along 
the range, I kept hearing a noise like the stroke of an axe on a hollow 
tree. Next day the same noise continued, and I therefore started off 
to investigate ; and, in a small sort of creek or water-gully, came upon 
the mystery, which turned out to be an ingenious contrivance used by 
the Sakai to frighten monkeys away from the duriens, of which there 
were a number of trees about in full bearing. It was made out of a 
hollow bamboo, some five fect long, and had a fairly big stone lashed 
to the bottom end; at a bit less than half way up, a hole had been 
bored, and a long thin stick passed through, and fastened to trees 
at each side. This bamboo was fixed at about half a right angle, 
and a stream of water led into it by another bamboo; as soon as the 
one which was inclined became full, its top-heaviness would cause it 
to tilt up and then the weighted end would fall with a thud upon 
another short piece of bamboo which was in position to receive it. 
The Sakai use the ‘whistling’ bamboo a good deal to frighten monkeys 
from their fruit-trees, but this ‘fog-bell,’ they say, is better. It 
certainly has an evil sound up on the hills, and almost ‘skeered’ me 
before I came upon it.” 
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FISHING STAKES IN SELANGOR. 


Tue fishing stakes, nets, etc., known to me are as under :— 


Name, Origin. 
Deep Sea. 
From China. Derivation: 
1. Kelong * keh = fowl and long = 
cage: hencoop 
2. Jermal Selangor ... 
83. Rawei ¢ Pulau Penang 
4, Kail General a 
INSHORE. 
5. Blat P. Penang} Pulau Penang... sae 
6. Blat Lengkong | Selangor 
7. Blat Dudok Malacca 
8. Ambai.. Kubu, Sumatra 
9. Jaring ... Trengganu... 
10, Pukut Tang... Eurasians ... 4 te 
11. Kisa_... ..| Selangor ... ss wee | 
12. Blat Parit Selangor ... ane oe 
13. Sungkor ve | Malacca ae ah 
14, Pukat Ikan ...| Selangor ... on 
15. Langgai t Malacca ar 
‘China. Derivation: gom or 
16. Gombang gu = bullock and bang = 
net wee at eee 
17. Kail... General... ea ace 
18. Bintoh... ... | Eurasians ... ave ose 
19. Jala... .. | Bugis a ae ty 
20. Tangkol Selangor ... oe one 


Tax per Quarter. 


1892. 1893. 

$ cts.) $ cta. 

ls 00 

\ 6 00 
00 


1 00; 1 00 
6 00] 6 00 
6 00} 3 00 
1 80; 3 00 
1 25} 3 00 
1 80} 3 00 
1 80} 3 00 
1 80] 2 00 
1 80; 2 00 
1 20; 2 00 
1 80} 2 00 
one 2 00 
1 25 
1 25 
1 00; 1 00 
. 1 00 
ase 1 00 
oo 1 00 


* The Malnys say this stake originally came from Batavia, 
+ Disallowed in Selangor waters, but used off Pulau Penang, 
t Not known in Selangor, but used in Malacca. 


Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 9 and 16 pay the best; No. 9, though extensively 
worked, does not pay always. Perhaps the sungkor fishermen (No. 13) 
are the most persistent of all, as in the best of seasons they can scarcely 
make much profit from their labour. 


I append a general description of each kind of fishing stake: 


1. Kelong is a line of stakes about 300 yards in length; these 
stakes have a coarse-meshed rattan platting running along them, and 
the head of the stakes is V-shaped with overlapping wings, to allow 


fish to get in, but making it difficult for exit. 


At the apex there is g 
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square trap of stakes which has a door, and is surrounded with the 
aforesaid rattan mesh; there is also a rattan mat at the bottom of 
the trap which, together with the fish, is lifted at low water. In this 
way I have seen, in a good kelong, as much as 10 pikuls of fish lifted 
at one haul. Kelongs are dependent on the current; the fish coming 
in contact with the platting run up to the head and enter the V-shaped 
compartment, thence going on into the trap, when they are lifted 
out with a “tangkoh.” The average catches is about 40 pikuls 
of fish per mensem, value $200. The head of a kelong is in about 
five fathoms of water, it takes 12 men and two boats to work 
it. Its cost is from $200 to $300, and it can be worked for eight 
months of the year, but the best months are from November to March. 


2. Jermal is about 240 yards long, and is made of two lines 
of stakes, V-shaped, and running to an apex where the net is. 
Jermals, unlike kelongs, are not covered with a mesh, but the head 
of the jermal is square, and a large bamboo mat is let down inside 
this square, one end being raised higher than the other when the 
current is running strong, and after being kept down for about a 
quarter of an hour it isthen drawn up. Jermals also are dependent 
on the current. A jermal catches about eight pikuls of fish a month, 
value (in Klang) $45, the cost of the jermal being about $80, four 
men and one boat being used. There are many jermals in Kuala 
Selangor, they catch mostly prawns; in Klang the ikan tembereh, 
senangin, bawal, andtamban are caught. In Kuala Langat there are 
no jermals. The head of a jermal is in about four fathoms of water. 


3. Rawei.—This style of fishing has been prohibited by Govern- 
ment, as it is destructive to the other fisheries. It isa loose line about 
400 yards in length with weights attached every 10 yards to sink it; 
attached to the line are from 500 to 800 hooks, unbaited. The line is let. 
out from a large boat (‘‘ tongkang”’) and kept stationary as long as the 
current is propitious, and the fish get entangled in the hooks and are so 
caught ; very many, however, are injured without being caught. The 
cost of a rawei is about $350, including the boat. The catch a month 
is about 60 pikuls (up to $200 value); the fish caught are of the 
coarser kind—pari and iyu—those with scales generally escape. The 
rawei is used in about five fathoms of water, and is worked by about 
eight men. 


4, Kail is the ordinary fishing hand-line, of which there are two 
kinds, the deep sea and the loose line; the deep sea is used principally 
for catching ikan merah, which fish are caught in about 30 fathoms 
as a rule; the loose line is used for catching tembereh and sinahong 
in deep water ; but they are surface-feeding fish, and if the current is 
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favourable are nearly always caught, although in deep water, on the 
surface. 


5. Blat P. Penang is very often called a “ kelong ” in these waters ; 
it is an inshore kelong, and resembles a kelong exactly, except 
that it is only 240 yards in length, and can be worked by five men 
and one boat. The cost of this stake is about $150, and it catches 
only about 15 pikuls of fish per mensem, value $100. Its head is 
situated in about 3} fathoms of water. The fish usually caught in 
this stake are senangin, bawal, kurau, iyu, pari, duri, sinahong 
thebal pi-pi and tingiri. 


6. Blat Lengkong is a circular line of stakes about 3} feet in height 
with a rattan mesh all round; it is 800 yards in length and within 
low-water mark, and can only be used at spring-tides; when the tide 
recedes the fish are left in the stake high and dry. It is worked by 
six men and one boat. The cost of this stake is about $200, and the 
catch 20 pikuls per mensem (value about $100). The fish generally 
caught are thebal pi-pi, senangin, iyu, pari, duri, kurau and ketam. 


7. Blat Dudok.—This stake in construction is like a small kelong, 
about 70 yards in length, but when the tide recedes the cage at the 
head of the stakes is left nearly dry and the fish are picked out with 
a “tangkoh” or landing-net. These stakes at high water stand in 
about two fathoms. The cost is about $50, and the catch 10 pikuls per 
mensem (value $40). Two men and one boat are sufficient to work 
this stake. The fish generally caught are ikan duri, pari, iyu, 
senangin, kurau, glamah, thebal pi-pi and tanda-tanda, 


8. Ambai isa long net with a bag at the end and is fastened to 
posts ; it is used in a depth of one fathom of water. The net floats out 
behind the posts and when there isa good current the prawns are 
driven into the net. This net is exclusively used for prawn fishing. 
It costs about $50, and the catch is about 10 pikuls a month (value 
about $20) ; two men and one boat can work it. There are plenty of 
ambais at Tanjong Karang, but few at Klang. 


9. Jaring is an ordinary drift-net, let out from a boat (“sampan 
kota”) which is stationary; it is about 200 yards long and is in 12 
separate pieces which are joined together when used, and is buoyed 
by floats made of “aker pulai” (the root of the pulaitree). This net, 
like the ambai, is greatly dependent on the current. Two men and 
one boat are sufficient to work it: the cost is about $90, and its monthly 
catch is only about 10 pikuls (value $35). The fish caught in the 
jarings are sinahong, senangin, kurau and tembereh. These nets are 
only used eight days in the month, when the current is strongest. 
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10. Pukat Udang is a small drag-net with a bag at the end; it is 
used along-shore for catching prawns, and is only used by the jaring 
men when they are not working their jarings; its cost is $130, and it 
catches monthly about 20 pikuls (value $30); it is worked by seven 
men and one boat. 


11. Kisa is a drag-net about 60 yards long, worked along shore 
by two men and one boat; its cost is about $25; it catches small fish 
and prawns amounting to about three pikuls a month (value $12). It 
is only used in off times, when the other stakes or nets are not being 
worked. 


12. Blat Parit is a row of stakes fixed across a creek or river. 
These stakes retain the fish inside when the tide recedes, but a casting 
net is also used inside the stake if the water does not all run out; it 
only catches the coarser kind of fish, as duri, sembilan and tanda- 
tanda. A good one costs $40; it is worked by two men and one boat; 
it catches about five pikuls of fish per month (value $30). 


13, Sungkor is a net drawn taut on a cross frame of three poles 
with a bag at the end, it has handles and is pushed along in shallow 
water by one man; it catches small prawns in the bag behind. This 
sungkor is used extensively on the Selangor coast. Its cost, includ- 
ing boat, is $15; aman can get enough prawns ina good month 
to make three pikuls of blachan (value $10). 


14. Pukat Ikan is very much the same as a kisa, but is used 
for catching larger fish than the kisa; it is of coarser mesh, and is 
used in about three fathoms of water; it is worked by two men and 
one boat, and its cost is $35. It catches about four pikuls of fish a 
month (valued at $25). The fish caught in it are senangin, kurau, 
blana and kedera. 


15. Langgai.—This is not used along the Selangor coast, I believe ; 
it is very like a sungkor, but without the bag at the end of the net. 
It is extensively used in Malacca. It is used hy one man for catch- 
ing small prawns. 


16. Gombang is a trap, it is about 9 feet long, with a double loose 
rattan mesh which expands when placed in the water, the mouth is 
broad, there is no exit at the upper end, so that fish enter with the 
current and cannot escape again. It is submerged, and is only lifted 
at low water, when a floating pole attached to the net appears on the 
surface, which is lifted up together with the net attached. This is one 
of the most paying of the fishing stakes: three men and one boat work 
13 of these gombang at one spot. The nets are let down within a 
few yards of cach other, and lifted up at every low tide, the contents 
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can be no profit made by this method of fishing, but perhaps a man 
many get a few fish or prawns for his own consumption. 


being emptied into a boat; they catch smgll fish and prawns, and in 
a strong current these get so jammed together in the trap that they 
are dead when taken out; these catches are used for feeding pigs, 
and are sent to Malacca, the price paid per pikul being $1; but at 
other times when the current is less strong the ikan bulu ayam 
and pesya gombang are caught, and dried for human food, the 
value per pikul being $3. These stakes are worked all the year round, 
the cost of one is $100 including the boat, and the monthly catch is 
about 80 pikuls (value $130). 


17. Kail isa fishing line, as previously explained, and is used 
for catching fish for private consumption, as a rule. It is seldom that 
an inshore kail is paying enough to take out a license for. 


18. Bintoh is a basket of large mesh made of rattan, and used for 
catching crabs, the basket has an opening at the top and is attached 
to a cord and float, and sunk (near the mouth of a creek if possible) ; 
it is left there for some time, a piece of bait is attached inside the 
basket, and the crabs crawl in to eat the bait, so that if a crab is 
inside when the bintoh is lifted up, its claws go through the 
meshes of the basket and it cannot get out. The bintohs are worked 
by one man and a boat, each man generally has 12 bintoha. This trade 
costs $12, and the catch is about two pikuls of crabs per mensem (value 
$6). The fishermen working these generally keep a sungkor or 
jaring as well. 


19. Jala is a casting-net, generally used for catching bait for 
kail fishing, but also used for catching fish for consumption, it is 
about 30 feet in circumference, and has a chain of lead or tin round 
the bottom to make it sink; a cord is attached which is fastened to 
the wrist of the caster. It is used along the banks of a river generally, 
or at mouths of creeks on the seashore. In the river both prawns 
and small fish may be caught by it; at sea, blana, blana baku, 
kedera and tamban are frequently caught. Its cost is $6, and a 
man can make $2 or $3 per mensem by it; but he has other more 
besides his jala. 


20. Tangkol is used for catching bait only, I believe, along the 
banks of rivers; it is a shovel-shaped basket with a long handle 
attached, and is used at night. One man in a boat holds a torch over 
the water, and the man with the tangkol watches for any fish or 
prawns that may come to the surface; when any appear he drives 
the tangkol under them and lifts them up into the boat. There 
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T append a tabulated list of fishing stakes, their cost, value per 
mensem, the labour required, the seasons when worked, and Govern- 
ment tax on each stake per quarter. 5 

Another expense a fisherman has to contend with is the duty 
payable for timber cut for his stakes; he has also to build a house, 
which I do not include in valuing the cost of a fishing stake or net. 
At Pulau Ketam he has to pay half a dollar for house assessment. 


The stakes are kelong, jermal, blat Pulau Penang, blat lengkong, 
blat dudok and blat parit. 


The nets—rawei, ambai, jaring, pukat udang, kisa, sungkor, pukat 
ikan, langgai, gombang, and jala. 

Lines and traps—kail, bintoh, tangkol. 

The most paying months of the year for fishing stakes and nets 
are from November to March inclusive The kelong, blat Pulau 


Penang, blat lengkong, and blat dudok are only worked from 
September till April, the rest can be worked all the year round. 


The fisheries of Kuala Selangor and Kuala Bernam rank first in 
the State; the principal fish caught in that District being senangin, 
sinahong, tembereh, bawal, and kurau; there is also a large trade in 
shrimps and prawns, oysters are also obtainable. 


In Klang, senangin, kurau, sinahong, tembereh, bawal, tamban, 
bulu ayam and ketam are the foremost ; udang gala (large prawns) 
are also caught in quantities in the rivers. 


In Kuala Langat District turiibu, tingiri, chinchara, blana parang, 
parang bawal, kedera, thebal pi-pi, kurau and senangin, besides quan- 
tities of shell fish, obtain, also udang gala in the rivers. 


The fish are most prolific in Kuala Selangor, but there are more 
varieties of a good class of fish in the Kuala Langat District. 


The estimate for fishing stakes in the Klang District last year was 
$2,000, the actual amount collected $1,920.30. This year $2,500 is 
estimated. 

The amount of fresh fish sent to Kuala Lumpur from Klang 
District in 1892 was 5,717 pikuls (value $40,019). 

The value of exported salt fish from Klang was $8,511, as shewn 
by export returns ; also 6,742 pikuls of blachan (value $24,169), was 
exported. 

There are about 500 Chinese and 125 Malay fishermen in the 


Klang District. I have been unable to procure records from Kuala 
Selangor and Kuala Langat at present.—J. A. G. C. 
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COFFEE. 


Corres planting in the Straits Settlements may be said to date from 
the arrival of the first Ceylon planters in the Colony, who, on the 
failure of the industry in Ceylon, came over and settled chiefly in 
Johore and Singapore. 

The results of those early ventures induced Mr. T. H. Hill, one 
of the first and most enterprising of the Ceylon planters, to prospect 
the other Native States with a view to planting operations, the 
Government granting him large concessions of land in Sungei Ujong, 
Selangor and Perak as a Pioneer Planter, a title which he well 
deserves, having been the first to successfully cultivate Liberian 
coffee in these three States. 

In 1882 Mr. Hill, then managing the Ampang Tin Mines, selected 
and took up some land near Kuala Lumpur which he planted up with 
Liberian coffee, pepper, tea and other tropical trees. Mr. Evans, who 
died some years after of cholera in Perak, was the first Superinten- 
dent on this the first coffee estate in Selangor, which was appropriately 
named “ Weld’s Hill,” after the late Sir Frederick Weld, then Governor 
of the Straits Settlements. This estate is now almost entirely under 
Liberian coffee, there being only a few acres of pepper left, which is 
being gradually worked out, as the proprietors evidently find coffee 
at $35 a pikul pays very much better than pepper at $10. 

Messrs. Hill and Rathborne next selected and planted “Ginting 
Bedai” and “ Batu Caves” Estates. Ginting Bedai, situated above the 
pass of that name on the main mountain range, at an elevation of 
between two and three thousand feet, was planted with coffec (Arabica), 
but had to be quite abandoned before any results could be obtained, 
as it was found impossible in the absence of roads to maintain a 
labour force some 23 miles from Kuala Lumpur in the heart of the 
jungle. Some trees that were then planted may even now be seen 
struggling for life amongst the native jungle. 

Batu Caves Estate is a stretch of some 2,850 acres of flat land lying 
round the base of the Batu Caves, from which it takes its name. At first 
there were only some 12 acres of coffee (Liberian) planted and a few trees 
of cocoa, but within the last three years the proprietors have consider- 
ably increased their planting operations. In 1883 Stephenson opened 
the estate of “Beverlac” at Klang. This estate—along with 
“ Tremelbye,” “ Enterprise” and “ Glenmarie,” which are situated in 
the same District and all opened about jthe same time—was planted 
with pepper, but the later clearings have been planted with Liberian 
coffee. From 1884 to 1889 no new estates were opened, but a few 
Javanese and Kuantan Malays settled in different parts of the State 
and planted up an acre or two round their houses, the most extensive 
of these perhaps being the group lying between the Racecourse and 
Lincoln Estate. Towards the end of 1888 the late Mr. William 
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Dougal, Manager of the Chartered Bank in Singapore, Mr. Sword of 
the Straits Trading Company, Mr. Currie of the Borneo Company 
and myself obtained a grant of 1,500 acres of land in the Setapak 
Valley, in three blocks of 500 acres each, named, respectively, 
“Hawthornden,” “Roslin” and “Lincoln” after those places at home. 


This was immediately followed by the opening of “ Wardieburn” 
by Messrs. C. and R. Meikle in 1889. This estate is thoroughly 
Scottish, as its name would lead one to expect. Named after the 
proprietors’ beautiful home near Edinburgh, it is kept in the high 
state of cultivation for which Scottish farmers are everywhere famed, 
and the good old Scottish title of “Laird” has been bestowed by his 
brother planters on one of the proprietors. 


At the end of 1889 Mr. H. Huttenbach acquired two small patches 
of coffee near Kuala Lumpur, one of some 10 acres, about half a mile 
out of town, from Mr. Bristowe, late of the Land Office, which he has 
called “Selangor Coffee Garden,” the other, some three miles along 
the Selangor Railway, from some Javanese, which he named “ Batu” 
Estate; both these properties he has, with his usual enterprise, very 
much improved and extended. Towards the end of 1890 another 
estate was opened in the Setapak Valley by the Messrs. Glassford, 
who had had some experience of coffee planting in Southern India, and 
they named their estate “The Mount,” after a property of that 
name in Fifeshire. A few months later Mr. M. A. Stonor opened 
“Klang Gates” Estate, situated near the rocky gorge through 
which the waters of the Sungei Klang flow. About this time Mr. 
G. Murray Campbell, of Messrs. Campbell and Co., at that time 
engaged on the Railway Extensions in this State, applied for land 
from Government, and finally selected a block to the east of 
Lincoln Estate, but which was not opened until some months later. 
This was named “Aberscross” Estate, after the place where 
Mr. Campbell first saw the light and where his forefathers lived 
before the history of Scotland began. This estate has been largely 
extended since the first opening. The next block taken up was by 
Mr. E. V. Carey, acting on behalf of some influential Ceylon gentlemen 
and himeelf, early in 1892. The land selected was in the Gombak 
Valley, opening out of the Setapak Valley, and amounted to 1,000 acres, 
to which he gave the name of “New Amherst,” after his old Ceylon 
estate. The last estate opened in Selangor, “ Kent,” the property of 
Mr. A. B. Lake, is on the Batu Road, and originally this land formed 
part of Messrs. Hill and Rathborne’s concession at Batu Caves. 

The steady increase in the number of coffee estates argues well for 
the future of Selangor as a coffee-producing country. — 

The estates in the Kuala Lumpur District alone now represent 
an area of some 7,000 acres of which over 1,500 acres are planted 
with Liberian coffee.—F. A. ToynBEE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
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1th Mrs. Treacher, at the invitation of Mr. Watkins, 

gineer, gave her name to a new locomotive engine. Mr. 

stertained several guests at tea in his new and much admired 

. Mrs. Treacher successfully drove the “Leila” from the 
ihe new Railway Station and back. 


« only the friends of education in general, but those who value 

10n as an aid to the improvement of the condition of the native, 

ve glad to hear of a scheme which is under discussion for the founda- 

of an Institute at Kuala Lumpur somewhat on the lines (we 
pose) of the Raffles Institute at Singapore. The chief promoters 
the scheme are, we believe, Mr. K. Tambusamy Pillai and Towkay 
ok Yew; and it is hoped that the Captain China, who is said to have 
iad some thoughts of endowing a Chinese Hospital under the super- 
vision of Chinese doctors, may be induced instead of this to give his 
support to an institution which would contribute to the welfare of all 
classes of the community alike. The Inspector of Schools is, we 
believe, giving the proposals his careful attention, and we have there- 
fore every reason to hope that some practical result will follow. There 
can certainly be no reason, if funds are forthcoming, why the children of 
all classes should not receive a first-rate education within the State. 
This we believe is the aim of the promoters, and it is one which 
deserves the heartiest co-operation to enable it to attain this result. Tt 
has been proposed to appropriate a portion of the Jubilee Fund to the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents.) 


“GREETINGS FROM AN OLD FRIEND.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Srr,—“ Pudoh Dam” is evidently a careless reader, or he would 
never have taken praise which was clearly meant for the old Residency 
town (Klang) as if it were intended for the new Residency town 
(Kuala Lumpur). Apart from this minor point, however, it is not 
avery gracious thing to look at a gift animal's grinders (I blush 
at having to recall to “ Pudoh Dam’s” memory such a gray-haired 
proverb), more especially when the animal in question is the gift of 
an “Old Friend,” and it is a matter for regret that “Pudoh Dam” 
should not have remembered this.—I am, etc., GraTITUDE. 


“LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sim,—In the extract taken from Indian Engineering on “ Lightning 
Conductors,” which appeared in your issue of the 24th ult., Mr. Lodge 
is credited with saying “Chimneys and ordinary houses might best 
have insulated conductors.” Mr. Lodge is always careful (though 
sometimes very forcible and slangy) in his choice of language. What he 
really says is, “In chimneys it may be well to use insulators to protect 
the bricks from concussion.” I fear that my knowledge of the English 
language is not sufficiently intimate to help me to a clear understand. 
ing of the meaning of “might best.” It reminds one of Carlyle’s (or 
was it Johnson's?) reply to the unfortunate youngster who made some 
such remark as “ You have been to Land’s End, haven’t you?” The, 
reply was, “First you tell a lic, then you ask a question.” I draw 
attention to the careless wording of the extract because I have already 
met one man who, having read it through, was under the impression 
that Professor Lodge (who is the greatest authority, living or dead, 
on the subject of lightning) had given a decided opinion on this vexed 
point. Evidently Professor Lodge has not made up his mind as to 
whether insulators should be used ; and it is, I believe, a question which 
no first-class electrician but Mr. Preece would reply to. I make an 
exception of Mr. Preece because he is generally credited with the 
possession of a large amount of “cocksureness” on the subject of 
lightning rods.—I am, etc., A. S. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


2 Spee 


On the llth Mrs. Treacher, at the invitation of Mr. Watkins, 
Resident Engineer, gave her name to a new locomotive engine. Mr. 
Watkins entertained several guests at tea in his new and much admired 
offices and Mrs. Treacher successfully drove the “Leila” from the 
offices to the new Railway Station and back. 


Nor only the friends of education in general, but those who value 
education as an aid to the improvement of the condition of the native, 
will be glad to hear of a scheme which is under discussion for the founda- 
tion of an Institute at Kuala Lumpur somewhat on the lines (we 
suppose) of the Raffles Institute at Singapore. The chief promoters 
of the scheme are, we believe, Mr. K. Tambusamy Pillai and Towkay 
Lok Yew; and it is hoped that the Captain China, who is said to have 
had some thoughts of endowing a Chinese Hospital under the super- 
vision of Chinese doctors, may be induced instead of this to give his 
support to an institution which would contribute to the welfare of all 
classes of the community alike. The Inspector of Schools is, we 
believe, giving the proposals his careful attention, and we have there- 
fore every reason to hope that some practical result will follow. There 
can certainly be no reason, if funds are forthcoming, why the children of 
all classes should not receive a first-rate education within the State. 
This we believe is the aim of the promoters, and it is one which 
deserves the heartiest co-operation to enable it to attain this result. It 
has been proposed to appropriate a portion of the Jubilee Fund to the 
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purpose, and Mr. Tambusamy Pillai and Towkay Lok Yew have each, 
we are informed, promised to give handsome donations. We wish the 
scheme an early achievement and an assured success. 


“ Never came Regulation in a flood, 
With such a heady currence,” ete., 
as in the last number of the Government Gazette. Here is the list of 
the latest additions to our statutes; all of them passed in Council on 
the 11th April :— 
1.—Reyulation IIT. of 1893: for preventing the introduction and 
spread of infectious and contagious diseases ; 
2.—Regulation IV. of 1893: to protect public servants from legal 
proceedings in respect of certain liabilities ; 
3.—Regulation V. of 1893: to provide penalties for the non-pay- 
ment of fines in certain cases ; 
4.—Regulation VI. of 1893: to amend,the law of excise in the State 
of Selangor ; : 
5.—Regulation VII. of 1893: for establishing a Government 
Savings Bank ; 
6.—Regulation VIII. of 1898: to declare the law relating to the 
limitation of suits ; 
7.—Regulation IX. of 1893: to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to prisons and to the custody of prisoners. 
Yet another Regulation, in draft, to provide for the use of uniform 
weights and measures throughout the State, is published for informa- 
tion and criticism. ‘ Hints on Reconnaissance Mapping for Explorers 
in Unsurveyed Countries,” published under the head of “Notes,” 
should not only prove of service in Selangor, but perhaps even still 
more so in less developed Native States. 


WE quote the following paragraphs from “An Interview with Baron 
de Lissa,” printed in the Straits Times, as it shows one way at least 
in which we could make profit from our mangroves. We need scarcely, 
perhaps, remind our readers that it is in mangrove bark juice that the 
fisherman's nets are steeped to keep them from rotting with water :— 

“To my surprise he seized upon the mangrove, a tree which we 
South Australians have admired as fringing our Port River and creeks 
with groves which strangers have taken for orange-trees from their 
appearance, and which we used for firewood and boat-knees. 

«There are hundreds of thousands of acres of mangroves,’ said 
the Baron, ‘on the coast round about Port Darwin, rich iu tannic acid 
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and valuable for tanning purposes. The quality is equal to that of 
wattle-bark, and the material practically unlimited.’ 

“«You surprise me; I always thought the mangrove more orna- 
mental than useful.’ 

“«Well, it is of the same quality as that which we prize in British 
North Borneo, where it grows so luxuriantly. Why, for some years an 
English company there obtained enormous concessions from the Govern- 
ment, and exported quantities of the product. The extensive machinery 
for working it was erected much after the style of that used for dealing 
with the sugar-cane. The labour employed there is either Chinese or 
native. The mangrove is brought to the works as required, and very 
quickly and economically treated. There is an immense tract of 
doast-line from Port Darwin to Port Essington, and up the creeks, 
where the mangrove grows plentifully and is easily accessible.’ 

«« But where is the outlet?’ 

“‘That is to be found principally in England. I can shew you a 
sample of the product which will surprise you. It is used for the 
tanning process, and needs only to be dissolved in cold water, when it 
is ready for immediate use. The industry would furnish an outlet 
for reasonably cheap labour at Port Darwin. The occupation is not 
by any means unhealthy ?’ 

“*How about machinery ?’ 


“¢Oh, there would be no difficulty about that. The nucleus could 
be found in the sugar-working machinery at Delissavilte and Brandt's 
plantation. Great care must be taken to have all the iron tanks used 
for steeping the bark covered with a coating of paint, because contact 
would spoil the bark for the purpose for which it is intended. In 
order to retain the proper colour it must be kept away from iron. 
I think the mangrove could be made the means of establishing a new 
and payable industry.’ 


“«The European population of British North Borneo is not much 
more than 500—mostly Dutch—and one of the staple industries is 
tobacco culture. The country is peculiarly favourable to the planting of 
Liberian coffee, which is destined to become a prominent loval industry, 
more particularly in the Marudu Bay district. Cocoa and pepper 
grow well, and minerals are found on the east coast. We have only 
small cattle of the buffalo species in Borneo, and could do well with a 
steady trade in cattle from Australia, As for wines, those of a light 
quality like your clarets would find favour. You cannot put Euro- 
peans to hard labour in Borneo. It is much the same as in 
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- Queensland. Why, you repel Chinamen, and we want them. You 
have a poll-tax on them, while we offer every inducement for them to 
come and labour for us. It is the difference in climate. We found 
that after they became acclimatised they turned out very well. The 
first year, before the ground was broken up, the loss was something 
like 50 per cent.; but afterwards they took well to the country, and 
now their chief man—Mandarin, I suppose, you would call him— 
represents them in the Legislature. They are among our best 
taxpayers, and remain in the country.’” 


Peerocccoocooooooooos 


THE SELANGOR CLUB. 


In view of the resignation of Mr. H. Hiittenbach from the post of 
Honorary Secretary, many members will very naturally feel anxious 
about the future of the Selangor Club; there is, however, no cause 
for alarm—Mr. H. Vane is willing, we believe, to take upon himself 
the duties and responsibility of Honorary Secretary. 


We have already seen and appreciated the energetic efforts made 
by Mr. Vane in connection with the various Club entertainments, and 
the members are to be congratulated in having secured the voluntary 
services of such an able Secretary. 


Reference to the Club Rules will shew that, being framed with the 
idea that the Secretary was to be a paid servant of this Club, no pro- 
vision was made to the effect that the Honorary Secretary should have 
a seat on the Committee. When, however, the really arduous duties 
that are voluntarily performed by the Honorary Secretary are con- 
sidered, it is only fair and right that he should be made a member of 
Committee, and thus feel that he has a double influence and interest 
in the work which to him is purely a labour of love. 


It is hoped, therefore, that all members will attend the General 
Meeting to be held on Saturday, the 29th, and after hearing the account 
of the very excellent work done by Mr. Hiittenbach during the last 
year, will elect a good working Committee, including the proposed 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. Vane. 


Porecceccoooooooooos: 


TENNIS TOURNAMENT.—I. 


Tue first round of the Tennis Tournament at the Selangor Club 
has been brought to a conclusion, and the results of the games are 
appended. Should the weather prove propitious, the Sub-Committee 
hope to bring the tournament to a close during the ensuing week. 
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Lapies AND GENTLEMEN. 


Mrs. Gordon beat Mrs. Watkins 
Mr. Highet Mr. Treacher 


The chief feature of this tie was the brilliant play exhibited by Mrs. 
Gordon, who quite excelled herself on this occasion. 

Mrs. Norman } beat { Mrs. Vane 

Mr. Cumming Mr. Vane 
The winners had this game all their own way and romped home as 
they pleased. 

Miss Baxendale | beat { Mrs. Stafford 

Mr. Baxendale Mr. Stafford 
This game was evenly contested, although no brilliant play was 5 
exhibited on either side. 


GENTLEMEN Dovustes. 


° Mr. Stonor beat Mr. Alexander 
' Mr. Lindsay Mr. Stafford 
Mr. Highet ' beat Mr. Hiittenbach 
Mr. Glassford 5 ot Mr. Baxendale 
Mr. Vane ( Mr. Berrington 
Mr. Treacher | Teat { Mr. Cumming 
The victors in these three ties won with comparative ease. 
SINGLE. 
Mr. Highet wee beat  ... Mr. Berrington 


This game promised to prove interesting, but in the 3rd set Mr. 
Berrington retired from the game. 


Mr. Cumming ... beat ... Mr. Kemp 
This was simply a walk over for Mr. Cumming. 
Mr. Vane a beat ... Mr. Lindsay 


Mr. Lindsay played a very good game, notwithstanding that Mr. Vane 
managed to get the two sets. 


Mr. Alexander ... beat .... Mr. C. Glassford 
This has been the best contested game, so far, and more than one was 
surprised to see the winner of the last Tournament lower his colours 
to one who may fairly be said to have been running “the dark horse.” 


Mr. Stonor ee beat ... Mr. Hiittenbach 
The winner in this tie had no difficult task in disposing of the popular 
Secretary of the Selangor Club. 


Now that the weaker players have been disposed of, the tennis- 
loving public of Kuala Lumpur have an opportunity of witnessing 
what should prove some very interesting games, and we hope that the 
final events will shew that the best players have carried off the palm. 
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A TRIP TO KUALA LUMPUR. 


Deak Maro Mariox,—You prolably have received my description 
of our visit to Perak and the Dindings, where we caught so many 
fish, 60 here goes for more recent adventures. We sauntered leisurely 
along the coast southward on Wednesday evening, 12th April; and the 
following morning pitched camp off Pulau Klang. Here Little John, 
Friar Tuck and three others prepared for the chase with me. Even 
before we were properly rigged, a fairy yacht, the Esmeralda, came out of 
the maze of inangroves to the northward, and offered to carry us to 
the terminus of the railway running to Kuala Lumpur; soon after, we 
“were threading our way through the alligators towards the signal 
station, and here a red ball arrested us on the block system for a 
season, giving us an opportunity of seeing the splendid internal 
economy of the yacht. At last a small steamer passed us, the ball 
was lowered and we passed the signal station and steamed swiftly up 
the narrow and winding river to Klang. Here we found a special train 
waiting our convenience and decided to give up all idea of a marauding 
expedition and enjoy the rich promise of hospitality in this State, not 
even taking our bows and arrows. Friar Tuck and Little John dis- 
appeared for a few minutes, but on rejoining our party kept their own 
counsel, 

On arrival at Kuala Lumpur we deployed in skirmishing order 
to four several houses (including that of the Resident), whose 
hospitality had been extended to us. The house in which I was enter- 
tained, from its position on a central hill, commanded a pretty view of 
the artificial lake, and was conveniently near the Lake Club, where we 
assembled in the afternoon to meet the principal residents of either 
sex, and to enjoy whist, billiards and fire-water. 


The following day I was driven through a large Liberian coffee estate, 
seeing the berries in profusion on the vigorous bushes and the machinery 
used for removing the husk. In the evening we enjoyed a delightful dance 
at the Club, where I noticed that more than one of our party had patro- 
nised the skilful French barber who plies his trade in this paradise. 
Trinidad, with his well-trained Manila artistes, was second to none 
with his dance music, and the “ Mikado” Lancers reminded us of the 
“never-to-be-forgotten”” performance at Singapore. Our ubiquitous 
barber was found later on a pillar of strength when supper was the 
order of the day. I must confess that on the morning after the dance 
T did not hear the 5 o’clock gun from the Sikh barracks and its playful 
echoes along the hills so distinctly as on a previous occasion, 
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And now Saturday has arrived, when a friend drove me out before 
the heat of the day to see the Pudoh tin mines; passing the railway line 
under construction for this district, the new prisons (which when 
completed will set free a splendid site in the town), the new brick houses 
springing up on the scene of a recent fire and so on to the mines. Having 
protected ourselves from any chance ills of the jungle, we now pro- 
ceeded on foot and took a bold sweep through the surface works, noticing 
the system of draining the land (no easy one) and general mode of 
working. In one mine, where the industrious Chinamen had gone some 
60 feet deep, the water had a very beautiful clear light-blue tint, which 
seemed to harmonise with the various shades of colour in the sur- 
rounding clayey soil. 

On eventually striking the main road, a friendly Chinaman gave us 
a lift in his trap to our own about half a mile away. We then drove 
to the Governmeht Offices and saw an extensive collection of samples 
of tin dust from the various mines of the State, besides other metals of 
much interest, also details of plans of “mining lots” with a view to 
lessen disputes about boundaries. 


Early this morning one of the Government launches had been 
kindly sent down to bring up the Archer’s cricketers, and these were 
accompanied by a fair sprinkling of “special leave” men—they just 
caught the 9 a.m. train, although arrangements had been made to turn 
ona “special” if there had been any unforeseen delay. At the appointed 
time a friendly game of cricket was played with our generous hosts, and 
the tiffin bell sounded like a voice from heaven at 1 o'clock. We now 
found that the ballroom of last night had been rearranged for this 
event, and the British blues were given a table parallel to ours, where 
they sat down to the tune of some 30 and appeared to play a very good 
“knife and fork.” But, alas, the rain set in, so after a few toasts, songs 
were the order of the day. A slight break in the clouds brought out the 
field and cricket was resumed, to be finally abandoned soon after, but 
not before the home team had well passed our modest total of 38. We 
missed the pleasure of hearing the band play, as had been arranged, 
during the afternoon. 


Soon after six we had all mustered in the railway station in heavy 
rain, and a “special” ran us back to Klang. Here we found a steam 
launch waiting to take us home (with the last French Mail on board), 
and on leaving the pier we gave three heartfelt cheers for the residents 
of Kuala Lumpur, who had treated us with so much courtesy. 


We all regretted that our short stay made it impossible for any 
one to see the Archer. Mind you send mea good long one in reply 
to this.—Your Roprn Hoop. 
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A VISIT TO TAIPING. 
Tue day we had so long looked forward to on which we were to start 
for Perak, had at length arrived, and having at last got rid of Annual 
Reports and thrown aside the cares and responsibilities of office, we 
started by the afternoon train for Klang. 


There were four of us who had accepted invitations to spend the 
Easter Holidays at Taiping, two who were bent on visiting Kinta, if 
they could reach that distant land, one who was on his way to Kuala 
Selangor in search of big game, and one who proposed to take ship 
from Telok Anson for Penang, where his nautical skill may, perhaps, 
be of service when that important centre finally decides to include 
Perak in the number of its dependencies. 

Having made ourselves. comfortable on board the Esmeralda, we 
proceeded as faras Pulau Angsa, where the vigilant District Officer 
boarded us, and carricd off our medical friend from his dinner to 
complete the repast with him at the boatmen’s quarters on the Island, 
which he fondly hopes, in course of time, to convert into the Scarboro’ 
of the Peninsula. : 

Having done full justice to the fare provided for us by our excellent 
caterer, Sandy, and wound up the evening with a rubber, we turned in, 
to find ourselves at early morning steaming against a strong tide on 
the magnificent Perak River, whose banks shew many more signs of 
cultivation than we are accustomed to see on our Selangor rivers. 


We arrived at Telok Anson at 9 a.m., and found, to the discom- 
fiture of our friend, who was responsible for our starting so late in the 
afternoon, and who was bound for Kinta, that the launch had already 
sailed, and that there was no means of proceeding up the river that day. 


Leaving him to his fate and his basket of papers, we proceeded on 
board the Mena, where we were welcomed by a party on the way from 
Lower Perak to take part in the approaching festivities in connection 
with the cricket match with Penang. 


At 10 a.m. we were on our way down river again, and after passing 
close to the Island of Pangkor, one of the most beautiful islands in this 
part of the world, we entered the Larut River, and at about 9.15 p.m. 
were saluted with many shouts and cheers from a party assembled on 
the wharf at Port Weld, amongst whom we found some old Selangor 
friends to welcome us. 

After a pleasant half hour's journey, we arrived in the pouring 
rain at Taiping, where more kind friends had braved the weather and 
the night to meet us, and although the prospects for next day's cricket 
match were anything but cheering, as it had been raining for three days 
on end, it did not seem to have succeeded in damping anyone’s spirits, 
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It is unnecessary to detail the reception we met with at the house 
of our host and hostess, Mr, and Mrs. Birch, whose names to Selangor 
people are associated with never-failing geniality and unstinted 
hospitality ; needless to say, they maintain their reputation, for 
wherever they are, there unconstrained merriment prevails. 


On Saturday morning every one was delighted to find the sun 
shining and every prospect of fine weather, and although there were 
one or two slight showers during the day, the weather was all that 
could be desired, and the ground, on which the enterprising cricketers 
have expended much money and labour in levelling and draining, 
quickly became in fair playable condition, notwithstanding the 
previous day’s downpour. 


More accomplished pens have already described the match in the 
local papers, so that readers of the Journal need not be wearied with 
details with whith they are already acquainted ; suffice it to say that 
the visitors, who were unable te bring some of their best men, were 
quite overmatched by the very strong Perak team; and that the 
Selangor Eleven will have to play all they know, and to practise 
steadily during the next two months, if they hope to succeed in 
pulling off the inter-State match in June, when we ought to witness 
one of the best matches that has been played in the Peninsula. 


The two teams were entertained at lunch at the Residency on 
Saturday, and in the evening a delightful ball was given by Mrs. Birch, 
which was attended by about 70 people, when dancing was kept up - 
vigorously till midnight. 


The next day, Easter Sunday, after attending Service in the pretty 
little Church, which is a model of what an inexpensive temporary 
Church should be, and after some of our party had partaken of a very 
recherché luncheon at the house of the hospitable Dr. Sheppard, we 
visited the Museum, which the Curator, Mr. Wray, very kindly shewed 
us over. It isa most interesting place, and when the completion of the 
new wing enables the collections to be seen to greater advantage, 
will be acknowledged to be second to none in the Peninsula. The 
collection of weapons, especially, struck us as being very complete, 
while the stone implements are extremely interesting and some of 
them are said to be unique. . 


On Monday, as the cricket match was practically a foregone con- 
clusion, we resolved to pay a visit to the Sanatorium at Maxwell’s Hill, 
so starting off on troop horses, kindly lent by Colonel Walker, we rode 
up to the Tea Garden by a very carefully kept bridle-path, through fine 
forest abounding in beautiful ferns and many varieties of flowering 
shrubs and creepers, including the orange-coloured bauhinia, a mass of 
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which was in full bloom near the road. From this Sanatorium, 
which is about four miles from Taiping and at an elevation of 
2,150 feet, we walked three miles to the bungalow at Maxwell's 
Hill, which is about 3,400 feet above sea-level. 


The people of Taiping are, indeed, lucky in having such a charming 
health resort so near them, to which they can flee when worn out in 
mind and body by the pressure of work and the lassitude produced 
by living in the exhausting climate of the humid plain of Larut; 
and it may possibly be partly owing to the renovating influence of the 
hill that the Resident, the Colonel and others, after their many years’ 
residenco in the tropics, are still able to pile up the runs in the cricket 
field in the way we saw them do on this occasion. 


We had no sooner arrived at the bungalow than the rain came 
down, and the mist closed round us, shutting out everything but the 
sight of the beautiful roses in front of the house, which alone” were 
worth the walk to see and smell. : 


After waiting in vain for the rain to cease, we started off at about 
3 p.m. to walk down, and underwent many vicissitudes, owing to the 
Baby insisting on leading the way down a steep short-cut to a Chinese 
kongsi, whence we followed a water-course which, after taking 
us along precipices and through ravines at imminent risk to our 
necks, brought us at length to the road, from here we found our way 
back in safety to the hospitable mansion, where a refreshing bath and 
a cup of fragrant tea speedily restored our flagging energies. 


And now we came to the great event of the holidays, the prepara- 
tion for which must have cost infinite pains to those concerned, but 
which have been repaid a thousandfold by the grand success they 
achieved and the pleasure their efforts gave. 


Soon after 9 o’clock the guests began to arrive at the Residency, 
where the stage had been erected at the end of the Billiard-room, the 
table having been removed to make room for the guests. 


At about 9.30 the excellent band gave notice that the Sultan was 
approaching, who, after passing the Guard of Honour drawn up to 
receive him, took his seat along with some of the young Rajas in front 
of the stage. 


Our charming and energetic hostess was, as usual, untiring in her 
efforts to add to the comfort and enjoyment of all her guests, and 
seemed to think of everyone but herself. 


Little Miss Martin and Pat Birch, got up in pretty fancy costumes, 
handed round books of the words, and shortly after 9.30 the curtain 
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rose on the burlesque of “ Mr. O’Kaya of Pahang: A Game of Hide 
and Sikh,” by Ballyhooly Junior. 

It will be impossible here to do justice to the play, which was 
cleverly written and admirably acted, and I can only recommend those 
readers who wish to spend a most enjoyable evening to go to Perak 
next time the same company give a performance, and they will not 
regret having undertaken the journey. 


The acting of Mr. Watson as the Orang Kaya was capital, and 
his local hits afforded great amusement, while Mr. Shaw as Mrs. 
O’Kaya was inimitable. 

Mrs. Birch’s appearance as a Vivanditre attached to the O’Kaya’s 
army, in a smart and well-devised Lancer uniform with a sword at her 
side, and canteen slung over one shoulder anda small cap stuck 
coquettishly on one side of her head, was the signal fora burst of 
applause, which shewed that she is as much appreciated in Taiping 
as she was in Selangor. 


Mr. Wallich acted the part of Globe-trotter to the life, and Miss 
Niven in the school scene, as a frolicsome schoolgirl, was most natural. 


The parts of the performance which called for special applause were 
the dances in which the fair daughters of the Orang Kaya took part, 
especially the lantern dance, the Maypole dance and the pas de quatre, 
all of which were extremely pretty and well executed. 


But it is impossible in a limited space to detail the many excellen- 
cies of the play and the acting; suffice it to say that the performance 
gave great pleasure to the audience, if the number of bouquets thrown 
on the stage affords any criterion, and that the actors must be hard to 
please if they were not satisfied with the ovation accorded to them. 


After the play we adjourned to supper at the house of the gallant 
Colonel, to whose efforts as Stage Manager so much of the success of 
the entertainment had been due, where we listened to some recitations 
by Mr. Bathurst, who was as amusing as usual, and can seldom have 
met with a more appreciative audience. 


The next morning after a stroll through the town, in the course of 
which we envied our hosts their wide streets with beautiful avenues of 
trees, many of which were in full blossom, we departed by 
train at 9.30, and steaming away in the Mena, where we were most 
excellently catered for by that connoisseur gf good living, Doctor 
Sheppard, we met the Esmeralda at the mouth of the Perak River, and 
landed again at Klang on the following morning, after having experi- 
enced a most delightful time among our hospitable neighbours. 


THESAURARIUB, 
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A A CHESS-NUT. 
Wuen the game of chess was first invented, the Kalif was so pleased 
and delighted with the new game that he asked the inventor to demand 
a favour of him, promising to grant it. The man asked for one grain 
of corn for the first square of the chess board, two for the second, four 
for the third, eight for the fourth, and so on, doubling the quantity for 
each following square. 


The Kalif was astonished at such great modesty, and after having 
tried in vain to persuade the man to accept a greater favour, he gave 
orders for the corn to be delivered ; but great was his surprise when he 
found out that there was not enough corn in all his country to pay his 
debt. 


When this little story was told toa lady in Kuala Lumpur, she 
promptly agreed to supply the necessary quantity in padi for $500. 
At her request I have calculated the quantity, which is as follows :— 
21,332,230,433,992,990,565 grains in 7,110,743,477,997 bags contain- 
ing each 3,000,000 grains. To transport this 111,105,366 ships 
of 4,000 tons capacity would be required. The short period of 
685,835,662,101 years, 1 month, 10 days, 8 hours, 29 minutes and 25 
seconds would be occupied by one person counting the padi at the rate 
of 60 grains a minute continuously. A million counters would only 
take 685,835 years. The months, days, hours, minutes and seconds 
your readers may calculate for themselves.—H. H. 


eeecocooooooecooooos 


SHOOTING IN SELANGOR.—III. 


In my last account of big-game shooting I promised to tell you 
why I altered my opinion regarding the then to me inoffensive 
character of seladang. Well, it occurred in this way. One or two of my 
friends hearing of my success begged me to take them out shooting, 
and accordingly « party was organised to hunt the Batu country. 
Leaving Kuala Lumpur on Thursday morning we picked up our 
Sakai trackers, who had previously been warned, near the Caves, and 
here divided into two parties, D. and W. forming one, and I, with my 
Malay boy and Sulong, a Sakai, the other. I took the lower beat, 
farthest from the Caves, and had not walked more than a mile when we 
came upon the track of an immense solitary seladang, apparently 
quite fresh ; this we proteeded to follow at once, very cautiously, as we 
felt sure the animal was not far away. The tracks crossed and re- 
crossed the Batu River several times, and were finally lost in a large 
patch of lalang on the edge of some very thick scrub; the Sakai asked 
me to wait in the lalang while he made a cast through the scrub to 
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try and regain the track. After waiting a short time I heard a shrill 
snort or whistle, not unlike the noise made by an infuriated elephant, 
and immediately after the Sakai came rushing out, saying that he had 
been charged by the seladang which he had stabbed with his spear 
leaving the head in the animal’s body ; he described the animal as an 
immense bull, and was quite delighted with the idea of having speared 
him. 

I at once took up the animal’s trail and found a good deal of blood 
from the wound inflicted by the Sakai. After going about a hundred 
yards the Sakai picked up his spear-head, which was covered with 
blood. This seemed to afford him great satisfaction, and he then 
informed me that we must kill this bull or we should be eternally 
disgraced. I agreed with him, and we went on tracking for several 
hours, but without success. 

Finally, the bull must have joined a large herd, for we lost him; 
but we resolved to try again on Sunday, being determined to spare no 
effort to secure what was evidently asplendid specimen. After looking 
up D. and W., who had also been unsuccessful, we returned to Kuala 
Lumpur. 

At daylight on Sunday I was again in the jungle searching for 
my friend the bull. The Sakai tracker was quite confident that we 
should find him, and advised W., who had come out with me, to stick 
to our party. He, however, thought the Caves a more likely spot, and 
went on there, leaving us to our old ground. The Sakai then proceeded 
to the spot where he first saw the bull, and almost immediately 
pointed out a fresh track, which he declared was that of the same 
animal: and he was right, though how he knew it is beyond my com- 
prehension. We followed the track through jungle for about a mile 
and then into some very thick elephant grass, which was well above 
our heads. I full-cocked my rifle on going into this stuff, and it was 
well I did so, for when we were about in the middle of it the bull 
suddenly charged into our midst, upsetting my boy and passing within 
a foot of me. I had just time to throw up my rifle and pull the trigger 
before the brute was almost on top of me. However, he passed on 
without doing me any damage. My first thought was that the boy 
had been killed ; but I found, on picking him up, that he had 
escaped with some bruises and a severe shaking, the bull having 
struck him with his chest und not with his horns. I looked round for 
the Sakai, who had disappeared, and I found him later on perched up 
in a tree grinning like an ape; he said the bull was badly wounded, and 
this was evidently the case as the jungle was saturated with blood. 


I lost no time in following the wounded animal. He did not run 
far, but waited behind a large ant heap until we came in sight, and then 
charged again, snorting and making a noise like a steam engine. I 
was ready for him this time, and fired both barrels into his shoulder 
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as he passed me, but did not bring him down; he went on into a patch 
of thick bertam palms and stood there roaring. I then turned to my 
boy for some more cartridges, but found that when he was knocked 
down by the bull he had upset the bag and lost them all. 

I had only one cartridge left, and fearing the bull might escape I 
crept up as close as possible and fired at his shoulder, fortunately 
breaking the bone. This disabled, but by no means killed him; and he 
kept plunging about, making the most awful noise, for a couple of 
hours, until the Sakai went out to Batu, a distance of three miles, and 
brought a rifle belonging to W., with which I gave him the coup-de- 
grice. On examining this bull I found him to be a veritable mon- 
ster, probably the hero of a hundred fights, as his hide was completely 
bare and scarred from shoulder to buttocks, shewing the marks 
of many a desperate encounter with other bulls for the mastery 
ofa herd. This animal measured 6 ft. 1} in. at the shoulder, and 
carried a head such as is seldom seen even among the large herds of 
bison in India, where they are much more common than on the Malay 
Peninsula. The Sakai’s spear wound was very prominent on the bull’s 
side, and I have no doubt Master Sulong told his friends that he had 
killed him with this weapon. The news that I had killed this bull 
soon spread, and natives from all parts arrived on the scene, some of 
them assisting in carrying off the head and skin; unfortunately, I had 
no means of preserving either, so that all I could do was to keep the 
skull and horns, which now grace the walls of my bungalow as a 
memento of one of the finest days’ sport I ever enjoyed.—H. C. 8. 


Povccooccooocoooooes 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We du mot hold ourselecs responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents.) 


LAWN TENNIS. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 
Sr1r,—I should be glad if you could find room in your Journal 
for the following Rules, etc., which may prove of use in future Lawn 
Tennis Tournaments.—I am, etc., H. Vane. 


Ata General Meeting of the Lawn Tennis Association held on January, 
1890, the following alterations were made :— 
For Laws 25 to 33 inclusive— 

25.—In the case of receiving odds— 

(a) One-quarter of fifteen is one stroke given at the beginning of the second 
and every subsequent fourth game of a set ; 

(b) Two-quarters of fifteen is one stroke given at the beginning of the 
second and every alternate game of a set; 
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(c) Three-quarters of fifteen is one stroke given at the beginning of the 
second, third, fourth and the three last of every subsequent four 
games of a set; 

(a) One, two or three-quarters of fifteen may be given in augmentation 
of other odds ; 

(e) Fifteen is one stroke given at the beginning of every game of a set; 

(S) Thirty is two strokes given at the beginning of every game of a set; 

(g) Forty is three strokes given at the beginning of every game of a set. 


26.—In the case of owed odds— 

(a) One-quarter of fifteen is one stroke owed at the beginning of the first 
and every subsequent fourth game of a‘set ; 

(b) Two-quarters of fifteen is one stroke owed at the beginning of the first 
and every subsequent alternate game of a set; 

(c) Three-quarters of fifteen is one stroke owed at the beginning of the first, 
third and fourth, and every subsequent four games of a set; 

(d) Fifteen is one stroke owed at the beginning of every game of a set; 

(e), Thirty is two strokes owed at the beginning of every game of a set; 

YY) Forty is three strokes owed at the beginning of every game of a set. 


Law 23 is altered to read as followe— 


23.—The players shall change sides at the end of evory set, but the umpire 
on appeal from either party before the toss for choice shall direct the players 
to change sides at the end of the first, third and every subsequent alternate 
game of each set, provided that in such event, the players shall not change 
sides at the end of a set if the number of games in such set be even; but if the 
appeal be made after a match has been begun the umpire shall only direct 
the players to change sides at the end of the first, third and every subsequent 
alternate game of the odd and concluding set. 

The following may prove of use— 

It is a fault if a player receiving fifteen serves from the left court. The 
service starts from the right court under all circumstances, and must come 
alternately from the right and left courts. 

Either player loses a stroke if he touch the net or any of its supports while 
the ball is in play, or if his racket slips out of his hand and flies into the net 
while the ball is in play. 


LUGGAGE LABELS. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sin,—Recognising as I do the admirable progress that has been 
made by the Selangor Government Railway Department in the past, 
I venture to hope that they will not take in ill part a suggestion from 
one of the “great public” for the still further improvement of their 
arrangements. We are told from time to time of cases in which 
passengers’ baggage has been lost, and I cannot help thinking that 
some of this is due to the absence of that good old-fashioned institu- 
tion the luggage label. 

The simplest method, perhaps, would be a numerical arrangement, 
which, I have been informed, obtains on some European railways: i.e., 
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. to label all the luggage piece by piece with consecutive numbers, giving 
counterfoils to the owners to hold and produce at the station of 
arrival. 

Thus A comes first with six packages, which are labelled 1-6; B 
next with three, labelled 7-9. At the station of arrival the luggage is 
placed behind a barrier, and A, shewing his counterfoils, has no diffi- 
culty in establishing the identity of his own luggage. Mistakes would 
doubtless occur, but perhaps they are inevitable, and some such system 
as that described would be an inestimable boon to the native 
passenger.—I am, ete., Banana. 


A MOOT POINT. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Srr,—I have lately come into the possession of some correspond- 
ence with reference to the correct Romanised spelling of the Malay 
word “Sungai.” It appears to have been accepted hitherto without 
question that it should be spelt “Sungei;” but from the evidence 
already collected there seems some ground for doubting this. The 
opinions of several authorities have been obtained, among which we 
quote the following :—The Raja Muda says, “In Selangor speech it is 
‘Sungai,’ but in other countries some say ‘Sungei’ and others ‘Sungai.’” 
Penghulus Mohit and Kassim, of Klang, say that the word is 
pronounced “ Sungai” if it stands alone, but in combination—e.g., 
with the name of a river—the final syllable is pronounced more 
rapidly, and “Sungie Klang,” or “ Sungie Ujong,” is the result. 
“Raja Bot” (we learn from a correspondent) “is very strongly of 
the opinion that the pronunciation ‘Sungai’ is ‘correct. He gives 
the same reason as the clerk attached to the Secretariat—viz., that 
the pronunciation should follow the spelling, and that as the final 
*Ya’ should be accompanied by the upper vowel mark this must 
give the aisound. And the reason he gives is that in Kelantan the 
word is commonly pronounced ‘Sung,’ and sometimes so written, 
He, however, when speaking naturally says ‘Sungei Ujong.’ He 
accounts for this by saying that the ai sound is shortened before the 
succeeding vowel uv.” It would appear from the above authorities 
that—in Selangor, at all events—the word should be written 
“Sungai.” Against this consensus of local opinion, however, has to 
be set the fact that Mr. Swettenham adopts the spelling ei: though this 
may possibly be a more accurate rendering of the Perak spelling. 
Finally, the objection to ai in the Romanised spelling is the ten- 
dency that would result to make the sound broader than Malays here 
ever make it. It is hard, however, to decide “ when doctors disagree,” 
and I would therefore invite discussion on the point, in the hopes that 
some of your readers may be in a position to enlighten us.—I am, etc,, 
Sretiine Bre. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A varcE party of friends assembled at the passenger station on 
Tuesday afternoon to say “Good-bye” to Mrs. Syers, who left by the 
Sappho on her way to Europe; many of the principal Chinese, 
including the Captain China, were also there. Some of the Manila 
Bandsmen, who had come down of their own accord to pay their 
respects to Mrs. Syers, played some well-known airs while the many 
“Good-byes” were being said. ‘ Dolly” and “ Budge,” also, were 
seen to be the centre of a large group of children, who had come to 
sce the last of their playfellows. We believe thut Mrs. Syers is going 
home under the orders of the Doctor, but to our unprofessional eyes 
she looked a great deal better than most of those assembled to see 
her off. 


Messrs. RayMonp anp Harper left for Singapore the same 
afternoon, taking with them the Selangor competitors in the forth- 
coming Singapore Races. Klany Gates looked extremely fit and 
well, and The Camel, although he never can be called a handsome 
horse, looked a lot better than he did in February last. 


Mr. Crompton, the Hon. Secretary of the Rifle Association, asks 
us to state that the following days have been arranged for practice 
during the month of May :—Monday, 8th; Saturday, 13th; Friday, 
19th ; and Saturday 27th, at 3 p.m. each day. 
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Ir our Kuala Lumpur Sanitary Board continues to do the excel- 
lent work it has already shewn that it can do, we fancy less than a 
thousand years will see our capital the Utopia of sanitary perfection. 
From al] accounts pure water is not yet found in every township and 
village of Selangor; already, however, an artificial filter bas been 
constructed near the hospital in Kuala Kubu, and we trust that, if 
found satisfactory, it will not be the last of its kind, for the supply of 
pure drinking water is not one of those matters that can the better 
“ wait for next year’s estimates.” 


Tue Fire Brigade Station in the Ampang Road is making very 
rapid progress. Viewed from the Java Street Bridge this building is 
a most imposing one, and from its front might be of any size. Closer 
inspection, however, from the Ampang Road, makes it look like a 
“dickey,” all front and no back. The blank wall facing the street does 
not seem to be a triumph of architecture, and could only be appre- 
ciated by a local Willing, who “doth give us bold advertisement”; 
but in Kuala Lumpur, where nearly all the bill-posting is done in the 
Selangor Club, it will not be so useful. 


Yer again the Kuala Harbour Scheme, which recurs in the Singa- 
pore Press with the persistency of the famous “ Delenda est Carthago.” 
Thus the Straits Independent :—* Like our own, Singapore’s insular 
position militates against her chance of ever becoming the entrepot of 
the trade of the Peninsula, which, with the extension of Railways in 
Siam, is far more likely to go to the Gulf of Siam, to Bangkok, or 
even Saigon, than it is to go Singaporeward. The mainland adjacent 
to Penang is the natural outlet, but if the Penang merchants, and 
their Singapore brothren who have branches here, have sufficient 
unwisdom not to recognise the fact, the blame of the subsequent loss 
will lie upon their shoulders, should a port be established at Klang or 
Telok Anson, and both Penang and Singapore be left out in the 
cold!” 


A corresponpEnT, “ Agricola,” sends us the following note: 
“ Weather very favourable and prospects for the year are good. With 
every indication of higher prices in the future, Selangor coffee 
planters would do well, were it not that labour is daily growing scarcer 
owing to the large demand made on the supply by Government works. 
I hear that some planters, not satisfied with the high price of coffee, 
are dabbling in pork.” 
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A patriotic correspondent sends us the following :— 
“ God save the Empress of the fair dominion 
Our fathers fought and bled for in the time 
When glory was not merely an opinion, 
And Empire not a folly or a crime! 
God save the Empress! Not her fault—all know it— 
Tf traitor hands the record would undo ; 
Our fame is hers, not lightly to forego it— 
God save the Empress—our first patriot too ! 


“Who loves the land, the dear old land that bore us— 
Who holds her honour as no party scheme— 
Who fain would front whatever lies before us, 
From foes who plot or fools who only dream— 
Who loves his country for the past a debtor, 
And doubtful for the future dark, unknown— 
Will join the chorus—where could we do better 7— 
‘God save Victoria! God keep the Throne!’” 
vecrccccccosoocoooos. 
SELANGOR CLUB. 
Tue half-yearly General Meeting took place on Saturday, the 29th 
April, 1893 :—There were present: W. H. Treacher, Esq., c.m.c., 
President ; Messrs. A. T. D. Berrington, E. M. Alexander, L. P. Ebden, 
A. R. Venning, H. C. Syers, E. A. O. Travers, members of Committee ; 
the Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. Hii(tenbach, and about 60 other 
members. The minutes of the last meeting being read and confirmed, 
the President addressed the meeting as follows:--The next business 
is to deal with the report for the last six months, this report has 
been printed, and has been in the hands of members some days, it is 
therefore unnecessary for me to read it tu the meeting. The accounts 
have been examined and certified as correct by Mr. A. R. Venning, 
Mr. Thomson and Mr. French, and they may be taken as exhibiting a 
correct view of the financial standing of the Club. As you can see 
for yourselves, they shew a very hopeful state of affairs indeed. The 
liabilities, exclusive of debenture shares, are $3,957. The correspond- 
ing figures on October Ist, six months ago, were $6,423. In six 
months the liabilities have been reduced by $2,545.24. 1 think we 
must all agree that this isa very satisfactory statement and that it 
is due almost entirely to the zeal, assiduity, and business abilities of 
Mr. Hiittenbach. No one knows better than the Committee the 
amount of time he has given to the Club and the zeal with which 
he has worked for it. He has never neglected an opportunity of 
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turning an honest penny for the Institution. The number of 
members is keeping up very well indeed; only 12 have ceased to be 
members, and 22 have been elected during the six months, so that we 
now have a total of 155 members. The report and accounts being in 
print, perhaps you will allow us to take them as read. 


It was then proposed by Mr. Lindsay and seconded by Mr. Dougal 
that the accounts should be passed, with a vote of thanks to the 
Committee, which was carried unanimously. 


The election of a Committee was then proceeded with. The 
members nominated by the Government were Mr. Hiittenbach, late 
Honorary Secretary,and Mr. Vane, the new Honorary Secretary ; and 
those by members of the Club, Mr. Holmes, Captain Syers, 
Mr. A. R. Venning, Mr. Alexander and Mr. Dougal. Dr. Travers did 
not seek re-election on the Committee as he was shortly going on leave. 


Mr. A. R. Venning, in proposing an extension of the lower 
verandah, said: It rests with me on behalf of the Committee to lay 
before you a proposal for extending the lower verandah of the Club. 
In view of the Club being a good deal in debt some members may 
consider we should not go to much expense, but I think most people 
must have experienced great inconvenience from the crowded state of 
the verandah downstairs. Mr. Highet has been good enough to draw 
up a plan of the proposed additions to the verandah which I under- 
stand are estimated to cost about $600. The proposal is to add 
12 feet to the width of the verandah downstairs and to cover it with a 
lean-to roof, which will keep off the glare and be a protection from the 
weather. I hand the plan round for the information of members. I 
think the addition is one which is well worth the money proposed to 
be expended on it, and that we shall all find it a very great convenience. 


Mr. Alexander seconded the proposal. 


Mr. H. F. Bellamy sugested that the floor of the verandah be 
made sloping in order that people sitting at the back could see the 
play; at present the view of those sitting at the back was blocked by 
those in front, but by making a slope of one or two feet everyone 
would be able to see a cricket match. 

After some further remarks by Messrs. H. F. Bellamy, Ebden and 
Norman, the President said: I would suggest to leave it to the new Com- 
mittee to consider all matters of detail in regard to the construction of 
the extension. I am sure they will be glad to receive any suggestion any 
member might have to make ; it is hardly a matter that can be settled 
now, and I think it will be better to leave the details to the new 
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Committee. If this course is acceptable to the meeting I put this 
motion (proposed by Mr. Venning and seconded by Mr. Alexander) : 
That it is advisable to add an extension of 12 feet to the verandah. 


The motion being put to the vote was carried unanimously. 


In reply to a proposal put by Mr. Ridges, and seconded by 
Mr. Paxon—That the Chinese houses facing the esplanade be painted 
or washed some dead colour instead of white as at present—the 
President said that the houses did not belong to the Club and that 
they could not interfere in the matter. Mr. Venning observed that 
if Mr. Ridges would bring the matter before the Sanitary Board 
something might perhaps be done. 


Mr. Dougal: I should like to say a few words about cricket. I 
think our cricket ground requires some attention; the men employed 
in keeping it in order are not sufficient. We want a man who knows 
what a cricket pitch is, and who would devote most of his time to 
keeping up the ground. Some time ago there was a proposal to 
employ Mr. Weinman to superintend this work, and a private 
subscription list was started with this object in view. The Club at 
present pays the head tamby $12 a month, but by engaging Mr. 
Weinman at $25 a month I think we should be able to dispense with 
this highly paid man. We might try the experiment for two months. 
The tambies that are required for cricket are not given us, and when 
there is play going on upon three or four tennis courts it is next to 
impossible to get a man to field for cricket. I hope the Committee 
will consider this question. 

Mr. Hiittenbach said : Iam not a cricketer, and that perhaps explains 
why I am so dead against this proposal. Even if I were a cricketer I 
would not vote for it, if it meana such a heavy expense to the Club. If 
you want to spend $25, you can get eight tambies. There are plenty 
of gentlemen here who will voluntarily come forward to assist in 
maintaining the cricket ground, and I think their services would give 
much more satisfaction than those of a paid servant. 

Mr. Vane said: Perhaps it would be as well to bring this matter 
before the Committee. After looking into the question of expense 
they might draw up certain proposals which would be acceptable to 
all parties. As for tambies for cricket, I think they are wanted. 

Mr. Alexander asked whether, in the event of Mr. Weinman 
accepting this post, his time would be devoted entirely to the cricket 
pitch, and Mr. Vane replied that Mr. Weinman would look after the 
tennis court too, 
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Mr. Venning said: This motion has rather been sprang upon us ; 
I think before we embark upon such a heavy expenditure we should 
have time to consider it; if such a motion is passed hastily we may 
regret it. 

It was then decided to leave the matter to the Committee. 


Mr. Berrington: I would like to make a suggestion which I am 
sure everyone here will approve of—to tender our most hearty thanks 
to Mr. Hiittenbach for the way in which he has worked during his 
term of office, and everybody knows it is not saying to much to say 
that we really owe our present existence to him. If it were not for 
his coming forward at the proper time the Club would have been 
compelled to wind up its affairs. Our best thanks are due to him for 
the way in which he has carried out his duties as Honorary Secretary. 


The President: I have much pleasure in seconding the suggestion. 
I was rising to propose this myself when Mr. Berrington got 
up. I have already referred to the valuable services which Mr. Hit- 
tenbach has rendered the Club and I will spare his blushes. It will 
be for the members to consider whether they would wish that their 
appreciation of Mr. Hiittenbach’s services should be expressed in a 
more tangible shape than by a vote of thanks alone. 


Mr. Hittenbach rose at once and replied: It is very kind of you to 
express yourselves in such flattering terms regarding the small services 
T have been able to render, and I am very much obliged to you; but I 
should be most vain were I to admit or to believe that I really deserved 
so much praise. My task has been a very easy one. When I took 
over the management, it was so bad that it was quite impossible for 
me to make it worse, ur I should have done so. That is how it 
happened that you were pleased with my services, bad as they were, 
for you were not used to luxuries. What a real good Secretary is and 
what he can do, I think you will experience by my successor. I am 
very glad that you should have expressed yourself in such appreciative 
terms of my services, as it will be an encouragement for my successor 
to see that every little service is thankfully acknowledged and appre- 
ciated, and it will be an inducement to others to come forward to do 
anything for the Club. I know better than anyone else that I have 
been able to do very little, and that many people have been dissatisfied. 
I am therefore particularly glad that Mr. Berrington should have 
proposed this vote of thanks to me in preference to any other man. 
Mr. Berrington, more than others, I am afraid, has not always 
been pleased with me, and I am therefore highly gratified to hear 
that after all, in his heart of hearts, Mr. Berrington is convinced 
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that I have tried to do my best for the Club. This expression 
coming from him makes it all the more valuable to me, and gives 
me therefore more pleasure than if it had come from anybody 
else. For the little trouble I have taken, I have been rewarded 
a thousandfold in the progress of the Club, and I am sure this 
progress will continue, no matter who is Secretary, so long as yon 
have a President who takes such a keen interest in the Club as 
Mr. Treacher, and I feel sure Iam only expressing the sense of the 
meeting if I thank Mr. Treacher for the very kind way in which he 
has helped the Club on all occasions. 

Mr. Treacher: I am much obliged to Mr. Hiittenbach for his 
very kind remarks about myself, and to the members for the cordial 
manner in which they have received them. Iam sure I succeeded to 
this post with great diffidence after your late energetic President, but 
I can promise that I will always do my best for the Club. 

Thus terminated one of the most successful and numerously 
attended meetings of the Club. 

[We are much indebted to Mr. Snell for his kindness in taking 
short-hand notes. | 


ercccccccccooooococs: 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT..—II. 

Tue Sub-Committee for Tennis at the Selahgur Club are to be 
congratulated on the very successful tournament held there, and merit 
well the thanks of the tennis-loving members of our community. The 
weather was on its best behaviour, and allowed the different rounds to 
by played without any of those irritating delays it so often causes. 
While congratulating the winners, we must express the hope of seeing 
the losers practising harder than ever, and so lead to “better luck next 
time.” We have been asked to thank those gentlemen who so kindly 
and materially assisted as umpires. The results were as follows :— 


SINGLEs. 

Second Round. 
Mr. Stafford... beat «. Mr. G. Cumming 
Mr. Stonor aes beat .. Mr. Baxendale 
Mr. Highet is beat .. Mr. Alexander 
Mr. Vane ase ran a bye 

Third Round. 
Mr. Highet an beat .. Mr. Stafford 
Mr. Stonor oe beat ... Mr. Vane 

Final. 


Mr, Stonor a beat. .. Mr. Highet 
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Lapies anD GENTLEMEN’s Dovusies. 
Second Round. 


Mrs. Gordon ... beat { «Mrs. Norman 
Mr. Highet «. Mr. G. Cumming 


Final. 
Miss Baxendale beat .. Mrs. Gordon 
Mr. Baxendale .. Mr. Highet 
GentLeMen’s Dovstes. 
Second Round. 


Mr. Vane oe beat foo" Mr. Stonor 
Mr. Treacher ... Mr. Lindsay 
Mr. Highet ... 
Mr. Glassford... \ ran a bye 

Final. 
Mr. Vane hea beat ... Mr. Highet 
Mr. Treacher ... Mr. Glassford 


weeecoccoccooooooooe: 


MAD BUFFALOES. 


Asxoor ten days ago a report was made to the Police to the effect that 
a dangerous buffalo was at large in the neighbourhood of the town. 
Some Malays were at once sent after it; but before it could be killed it 
succeeded in getting away to Mr. Hiittenbach’s coffee estate, where it 
gored a Javanese woman in three places, and knocked over her little 
child. The woman subsequently died at the Pauper Hospital. The 
beast was shot on the estate by Mr. Lindsay, who happened to be 
staying there, having charged furiously at him before it was finally 
killed. 

On the 29th April two Javanese gardeners were cutting sugar-cane 
ona ladang near the Brickfield Road, when a white buffalo came up to 
them and knocked one man over, goring him as he lay on the ground. 
The injured man was brought to the General Hospital and was found 
to have two wounds in his left side, from which he died the same 
night. The buffalo got away and turned up on the Pudoh Road at 
4 a.m. the following morning. Taking his stand on the road he attacked 
the unfortunate Chinese gardeners who were bringing their produce 
in early to market. One man was gored in the thigh, the buffalo’s 
horn inflicting a fearful wound, which proved fatal from loss of blood 
in a few minutes. Three other men were severely wounded, one of 
whom, gored in the right side, has since died in the General Hospital; of 
the others, one is dangerously ill. The Police were quickly on the spot 
with sniders, and a fusillade began which, in the dim morning light, 
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proved to be a no less source of danger than the buffalo, for an un- 
fortunate vagrant, who had crept into a bullock cart to sleep, received 
a bullet in his abdomen which proved rapidly fatal. 


It would be interesting to know what form of madness this really 
is. It does not appear to be rabies, as the animals do not seem to be 
sick and have not as far as we have heard been known to die from it. 
No old wounds have been found on them, the pain from which could 
goad the animals into such uncontrollable fury. 


It seems to be generally accepted as a fact by the Malays that 
buffaloes are peculiarly affected by a sea voyage, they say that their 
temper is very uncertain for some time afterwards, and think that the 
mad buffaloes are invariably newly imported. 


This seems very probable, more especially as no one knows to 
whom these beasts belong ; whereas, had they been owned and trained 
by Malays or Chinese in the State for any length of time, they would 
be missed and traced at once; it is also noticed that there is no mark 
of the yoke on their necks. 


If this is the case, the remedy is very easy to find under the new 
Quarantine Regulation, Section 31. All buffaloes landed at Klang 
could be taken at once to the quarantine station for cattle, and detained 
there for a fortnight, or until the animal could be certified as quite 
quiet and harmless. 


The process of dishorning buffaloes when young would be of 
little use, as comparatively few of them are bred in the State. At any 
rate, something should be done and that quickly. 


Pocccccoocooocooooos: 


A DAY’S SPORT NEAR KUALA SELANGOR. 
“ Wuar shall we do during the holidays ?” 


This question occurred to several of those in Kuala Lumpur, who 
love the jungle and its inhabitants, in connection with the Easter vaca- 
tion. I proposed to go to Kuala Selangor, in response to a long-standing 
invitation from Mr. G. Bellamy, the Officer in charge of that District. 
This suggestion was, however, greeted anything but favourably, and I 
was told by two of our most prominent local sportsmen, that “ it 
was utterly useless to go there without a launch.” In spite of 
this, however, I made up my mind to go; and having got a lift on the 
Esmeralda, which was taking some officials and others to Perak to join 
in the Taiping festivities, I was dropped at Pulau Angsa, where 
Bellamy met me at about 8 p.m. We spent the night at the boatmen’s 
quarters, quite a palatial residence, with two very comfortable rooms 
nicely furnished for visitors. I was roused out of a very sound sleep 
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at about 4.30 a.m. the next morning and felt very ill-used accordingly, 
but got quite serene again as we sped away towards Jeram with a nice 
fresh breeze to help us along. 

We made for Sungei Buluh, of crocodile fame, and as we neared 
the little stream coming out of the vast mud flats the water seemed 
very low, so much so that we only just managed to get into the river, 
and so escaped the very disagreeable experience of being stuck for hours 
on the mud. 

Winding in and out through the mud we saw several birds—gulls, 
hawks, redshanks, snippets, and last, but not least, some large “ burong 
babi” or marabout cranes; the latter were stalking about in the mud, 
as a rule a long way out of range. One, however, of a more social dis- 
position than the others, allowed the boat to come within about 50 
yards, when I went up into the bows and had a shot at his bead with 
No. 5; to my surprise he went over like a ninepin, and when a boat- 
man had succeeded in pulling himself and the bird out of the mud, we 
found that some pellets had gone through its head. Some of the tail 
feathers of this bird are beautifully white and downy, like small ostrich 
feathers. About 200 yards further on we saw a small crocodile in the 
mud, which I managed to slay with a shot through the back from 
Bellamy’s 12-bore loaded with six drams of powder, which had caked, 
and hurt my shoulder almost as much as it did the crocodile. 


We then rowed on into the village, where we met the local Penghwu, 
a stout old gentleman, who had been with Bellamy when he shot his 
elephant a few weeks ago. A large “croc” was then spotted on the 
opposite bank, and taking a steady aim at him I fired, and hit him in 
the body, when he took a leap of about four feet and snapped at a 
branch of a tree like a dog, managing to wriggle himself into the 
water, after having been missed by the second barrel; this crocodile 
was afterwards found dead by the boatmen. We then borrowed a 
sampan to go farther up the river, using paddles so as not to disturb 
the crocodile. It was a sort of boat that was distinctly unsafe, unless 
you parted your hair in the middle. After a few shots, which went 
very wide, I turned round to fire at a crocodile quite close to us, and 
bang, over I went, clean out of the boat, clutching at Bellamy as I fell. 
I quite upset the trim of the sampan and she settled down gradually. 
Having felt my feet, I thoroughly enjoyed the sight of Bellamy squat. 
ting calmly in the water with no boat visible. We collected the guns, 
seats, paddles and hats, righted the boat and returned very cautiously 
to the bridge over the river, where we found the rest of the party with 
our boat. 

The Penghulu told us that elephants had been heard trumpeting 
along the road to Jeram the night before, so we walked along a little 
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way to gather further news. The Public Works Overseer then met us, 
and said that there were fresh tracks, about a mile up the road. We 
went along the grassy road, much damaged in many places by the 
elephants, and soon came upon tracks of all ages, from the night 
before to several days ago, and among them the marks where a large 
tusker had thrust his tusks into the earth in several places ; the prints 
were several inches in diameter, so we solemnly swore to have those 
tusks, even if we had to follow the possessor of them until the end of 
the holidays. 

Getting back to the bridge as quickly as possible we had some 
breakfast, and arranged the plan of campaign. Being Bulan Puasa 
we could not get any of the local Malays to come with us, so we made 
up our minds to take three boatmen to carry suns, ete., and to do the 
tracking ourselves; we got a lift up the read in a bullock cart and 
came upon the scene of campaign at about twelve noon. 


The elephants, after walking about the road, had gone back towards 
the jungle, and the tracks could be seen making a path through the long 
grass and rushes which form the surface of a large swampy plain, 
leading up to tall undergrowth about half a mile from the road. We 
found it very wet walking, every step sinking about 6 inches toa 
foot deep into the muddy water, unless you stepped into an elephant’s 
track, when down you went about 3 feet. 

It was arranged that I was to take first shot in event of our coming 
up with the elephants, and neither of us were to fire at anything but a 
tusker. After walking along a well-trampled track for about a quarter 
of an hour, Bellamy leading the way, I heard an elephant trumpet 
immediately after a loud clap of thunder, as if in defiance to it; this 
gave us our direction, and after crossing some old tracks we came into 
some very fresh traces, the mud being still disturbed in the holes left 
by the elephants’ feet. 

We now tvok our guns from the boatmen, and about 100 vards 
further on Bellamy stepped hastily back from a bush that he had 
just been walking round, and saying “ Here they are!” loaded rapidly. 
I did the same, and Bellamy, taking another look, said “ Can't wait; 
I'll fire,” and took a shot at the elephant. I then ran forward and 
saw a magnificent elephant with large tu just turning reund to 
make off about 40 yards to our left, Bellamy shouted ~ That’s 
the big one,” and putting up his rifle fired. I did so almost simulta- 
neously, and the elephant seemed to stagger a bit, but made off at a 
good round pace; I after him as hard as I could go. At first I gained 
quickly on him as he rolled to and fro just behind two females. I was 
obliged to follow directly behind in their tracks, however, and two 
shots—one at the top of his head over his back, and one at his side as 
he swayed a little to the right—only seemed to make him go the faster. 
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After stepping into the elephants’ tracks and falling over two or three 
times, I had the mortification of seeing the vast form getting 
farther away from me. Feeling very beat, I realised that I might 
follow behind him till I was too done to go any farther, so asa last 
resource I plunged into the long grass to the left, in hopes of getting 
a side shot at him. As I did so the elephant also turned half round to 
the left and almost stopped, to avoid a tree, and this presented the side 
of his head to me; taking a quick shot at his earhole, I fired, and, to my 
great delight, down he came on his side. Directly the tusker fell the 
other elephants stopped, and as I walked up they were within 10 yards 
of me. Being females I did not fire at them, and Bellamy coming up 
we watched them move slowly away to within about 50 yards, where 
-they remained for some ten minutes or so. Had we been real sportsmen, 

like Sir Samuel Baker, as represented in his book “ The Rifle and Hound 

in Ceylon,” we could have easily finished off the whole herd, including 

a small calf. We were, however, small minded enough to be contented 

with what we had got. Bellamy told me that he had killed his 

elephant, a young bull with fine tusks, with the first shot, but had 

stopped behind to give him the coup de griice. 

This was indeed luck—two good tuskers after less than an hour's 
work and within half a mile of the road. 

The larger tusker was a truly magnificent animal with a grand 
head, the breadth of the base of the trunk and the size of the tusks 
being the most noticable features about him; the tail was a funny 
little stubby appendage with a kink in the end like that of a Malay cat. 


The various measurements taken of this elephant were as follows: — 


Height at shoulder... 53 .. 8ft.6 in. 
Height at top of head ... ns .. 9ft. 1) in. 
Circumference of fore foot... .. 4 ft. 3) in. 
Length of right tusk . ce .. 4.4 in. 
Largest circumference of tusk v1 ft. 23 in. 


Weight of tusks { ree at os “49 Iba. 

On examining the bullet marks on this elephant we were much 
surprised to find three bullets under the skin of the back, that from 
Bellamy’s 12-bore was solid lead driven by six drams of powder, 
and mine were 10-bore, steel-tipped, with 7} drams of powder; the 
shot in the back of the head had gone into the pad of muscle doing 
no harm. This was a great revelation to us, and shewed plainly how 
useless it is to fire into the body of an elephant running away from 
you. The bullets in their passage through the skin had been forced 
almost flat, the solid 12-bore having kept its shape better than the 
steel-tipped 10-bore bullets. The shot in the side of his head had 
penetrated just below the earhole, and going through the malar bone 
had reached the brain. 
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The first elephant had been killed by an excellent shot, which had 


On subse wently examining the cleaned skull of the large elephant, 
I was astonish i i i 

just above the jaw, this h. evidently been fired from a lelah, or 
small cannon, many years before and the bone had partially grown 
over it. 


With the assistance of the coolies we afterwards cut off the head of 
the first elephant and succeeded in getting the feet, ears and tails 
to the cooly lines, where we slept the night. The following morning 
We got both the heads out ete tee Bellamy and I then rode into 


Kuala Selangor, where we arrived at about 11 A.M., well satisfied with 


Having Petes our trophies and put the two skulls into the river 
to clean, I left Kuala Selangor on Monday morning and got back 


POCO erccccesococcce 


A CHRISTMAS: ASCENT OF GUNONG TENJAH, 1892, 


Auf die Berge will ich Steigen, 
Lachend auf euch nieder schauen,—Harzegise, 


days analy I had been talking over my plans with Mr. J. A. G. 
Campbell at K i 


Station at Batang Kali, six miles from Kuala Kubu; and (still 
more 80) one for Inche Ahman, a local celebrity residing at Ulu Kali, 
Were of the greatest assistance to me, T am further indebted to 


Mr. @: HL Fox for the loan of an aneroid, which was of course 


T have called the mountain Gunong Raja throughout, as it was 
the only name known to our Sakai guides, Gunong Tenjah is its 
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regular Malay name. Leaving Klang by the 9 a.m. train on Christ- 
mas Eve, I reached Rawang at noon, and accomplished the rest of 
the journey to Batang Kali Police Station by 4 P.m., on the go-as- 
you-can principle, partly by trolly, partly on foot, and partly by a 
“lift” which was given me by a considerate fellow-passenger who 
was bound for Kuala Kubu. Some time later Penghulu Kassim, 
of Klang, who was my companion in the ascent, and who had walked 
over from Serendah, arrived with the coolies carrying our few effects, 
and after an excellent repast, provided by a constable off duty, we 
turned in for the night. 

At 6.20 on Christmas morning we called our coolies and started 
for Che Ahman’s house at Ulu Kali, but by some unaccountable 
misunderstanding the Corporal, who was new to the neighbourhood, 
had directed our guide to shew us the way to the Dato’s, ie., 
Penghulu Said Mahmud’s house, instead of Inche Ahman’s, so that. 
after travelling some four miles out of our way, we had a rough (but 
happily short) cross-country scramble to get from the Penghulu’s 
house to Che Abman’s. At length, however, we arrived at. our 
destination, and travelling across the river on a bamboo raft reached 
the house only to find that Che Ahman had not long ago left it. 
A short delay consequently ensued while his men were looking for 
him, and a still longer one while he himself went to search for the 
Sakais who were to carry our luggage and act as guides up the 
mountain. Hence it was 10 o’clock by the time we left Che Ahman’s 
house, and even then the Sakais had to procure what provisions they 
could at the Sakai dwellings we passed on our route. Che Ahman 
himself, at his own instance, went with us, and we were very glad of 
his company. 

At 11 a.m. (as I see from my notes), after following the Sakai 
track through an immense expanse of fairly level bamboo jungle, we 
came upon a couple of Sakai clearings, mostly choked with ferns and 
“lalang.” At the latter, after fording the river, we came to a Sakai 
dwelling where a brief halt of some 12 minutes was made. We had 
already forded the Batang Kali River two or three times, and were then 
travelling N.E. Between 11 and 12 o'clock we had again twice forded 
the Bating Kali River and were still travelling through bamboo: 
at 12 o'clock my note runs “ Near Batang Kali; cross going due N.” 

At 12.30 ford again ; fresh “ seladang ” tracks extending for fully a 
quarter of a mile. I would here remark, for the benefit of those 
who follow the nobler game, that I could at one time actually smell 
the “seladang,” (the cattle-shed smell mentioned by Captain Syers in 
his late article on Sport in Selangor), and judging from their tracks, 
there must have been a considerable herd in close proximity to us. 
At this juncture the Sakais crept along with great stealth and 
warned us to do the same, but it was impossible to move in heavy 
boots as softly as one could wish, and as the fallen shards of 
bamboo cracked under our tread I, for one, expected at every turn to 
make the personal acquaintance of one of our formidable neighbours. 

From 12.45 to 1.30 the first long wait was made, and we then 
started in a N.E. direction, almost immediately crossing the Batang 
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Kali at a spot where there are a couple of fine rapids. At 2 p.m. we 
crossed a small tributary of the Batang Kali which the Sakais 
called the ‘“‘ Rembau Water,” and at 2.30 we were ascending Bukit 
Penyandok in an easterly direction. It was on this hill—one of the 
Sakais told me—that a woman called Tijah was once caught by a 
tiger and became his wife—a fable in which, no doubt, some will see 
a Malay version of the Russian Una, who is known familiarly as “ the 
young lady of Riga.” 

At 3.30 we were still ascendiug the same hill in a N.E. direction. 
There was some hard cutting here for ome distance on account of thick 
groves of bertam. At 4.45 we were climbing Bukit Penyumor, N.E. 
I here took my first aneroid reading, which gave 28,5. At 5 p.m., 
though still upon the same spur, we were steermg S.E. The roar of 
Sungei Dendong in the distant valley could now be distinctly heard. 

At 5.20 p.m. we arrived ata deserted hut or pondok formerly 
belonging to one of our guides, and at once took up our quarters 
there for the night, in great delight at having some sort of roof over 
our head in view of the impending rain. At this spot the aneroid 
still marked 28, and I need scarcely add that a real “ Yule log” was 
very soon under requisition. The pondok, which could not have been 
long abandoned, consisted of a miniature hut and a couple of 
diminutive shelters, which afforded, however, room for all our party. 
Standing as it did on the very verge of the sheer hill-side, from 
which all the jungle had not many munths before been carefully 
cleared, it afforded a wide and magnificent prospect of the Dendong 
valley, although the river itself was invisible on account of the 
intervening forest on its banks, and only made its presence known by 
the muffled roar of its waters some 1,000 it. or more below. Here, 
as in the huts higher up the mountain, the cockroaches were l-gion, and 
we noticed a curious point about the man moth mosquitoes, which 
seemed tome to be larger, more venomous, and certainly more 
abundant than any I had seen in the plains. Penghulu Kassim 
shewed me—a moment before he crushed them—scores of these 
plagues which settled on his foot like ants; but w.ereas in the plains 
they disappear by day and reawake to our torment at nightfall, in 
the hills, at a certain elevation, they swarm till sundown and then 
disappear. They appear to be a migratory species. 

The Sungei Dendong at this point runs apparently from E. to W- 
One of the Sakais told me that it was so called because the sound of 
the river resembled “ Dendong,” which I believe is the name given to a 
Malay musical instrument; in any case, it is curiously like our word 
“ding-dong,” also of onomatopoetic origin. 

Next morning the cold, in spite of a thick blanket, awoke me 
betimes, and after calling Kassim and the rest, I gota fire made and 
soon had some hot chocolate ready, of which Kassim and Che Ahman 
also readily partook. We were particularly fortunate in obtaining 
shelter the evening before as very heavy rain had fallen during the 
night, which did not, by the way, improve matters from the climbers’ 
point of view. At 7.25, however, we had packed up our belongings 
and were climbing Bukit Suneng ona N.E. course. Turning the summit, 
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which was not much higher than the hill on which we slept, we rapidly 
reached the valley (about 8 a.m.), and by 8.20, crossing over a couple 
of small brooks, were nearing Sungei Dendong. Shortly after we 
forded the Dendong itself, a magnificent torrent which, we were told, 
descended from Gunong Raja. There were three splendid rapids, one 
above another, at the spot where we crossed, the volume of water 
descending from N.E. toS.W. The aneroid here marked 28 anda 
fraction. 

Thence at 8.30 we started up Bukit Kamamanug, steering due N., and 
shortly afterwards going N.E. crossed Sungei Samangkok running E. to 
W. At 9a.m. we got up to the foot of Bukit Pecheras, where we found 
a Sakai clearing on the side of the hill where sugar-cane, plantains and 
various kinds of vegetables were growing in profusion. The guardian 
spirit of the spot was an old gray-headed man with strangely wrinkled 
skin, who seemed to have far out-lived the allotted span of life. 
Dwelling in his tiny shelter with no companion but a faithful cat, he 
led the life of a hermit, and was in great terror at the prodigy of a 
white man, until his comrades assured him of my peaceful intentions. 
In another hour we reached a succession of clearings at the top of 
which were several well-built Sakai dwellings, one being inhabited 
by the local chieftain or Jinang of the tribe. The Jinang’s house 
looked nearly due W. with its back towards Gunong Raja, and the 
aneroid at 10 a.m. registered 27,4. I might here observe that I 
again took the reading of the aneroid on the very same spot at 6.45 
the following morning, when it registered only 26}. 

The Jinang was fortunately at home, and it was only after much 
persuasion that I induced him to accompany us to the summit of 
Gunong Raja. This was fortunate, as although he insisted that we 
should not be able to return for two days, and that we should have to 
sleep in the jungle—both of which prognostications turned out to be 
wholly beside the mark—it yet appeared that he was the only man 
who had any idea of the right direction. I was at some pains to 
ascertain the correct name of the mountain, but the Jinang, as all our 
Sakais had done, called it Gunong Raja, and said that it towered far 
above all other hills in the country. None of the hill-tribes knew the 
name of Gunong Tenjah or Tingah. 

The journey from the Jinang's house to the summit proved a lees 
difficult matter than I anticipated. At 10.30, or a little later, all our 
preparations had been made, and we started in an easterly direction 
up Bukit Lisam; and after some 20 minutes’ climbing crossed the 
Sungei Kahony. At 11 a.m. we were going up Bukit Penerlahong 
(Penerlang or Pelahony, as the Sakais variously called it) ; at 11.20 
the ascent became very steep, and my notebook has “ going up all- 
fours.” A moment’s rest to take breath shewed the aneroid marking 273 
and the needle of the compass pointing N.E. 

From 11.45-12 we again required rest, and looked up some of the 
provisions. We were still on Bukit Penerlahong, the aneroid marking 
2638, and the compass N.E. 

Starting again, we soon got on to the surgarloaf peak of Gunong 
Raja. Here my notes have “ going up all-fives "—that is to say, hang- 
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ing on by “tooth and nail and eyelid” in addition to hand and foot. 
It was as steep as a house, and the unhappy Kassim, who is inclined 
to be somewhat fleshy and short of breath, declared that it was 
like climbing a cocoanut tree. At 12.45 the aneroid marked 263, our 
direction being due W., and about one o'clock, when we were close to 
the summit, we suddenly came upon what looks from below like a 
kink or cave in the side of the hill, which turned out to be a 
very decided striding edge, about 25-6 ft. long, and not more than 4 
or 5 ft. broad in the widest part, with sheer precipices on both sides. 


Crossing it we came to a huge boulder, presenting a perfectly 
smooth wall-surface from 5-6 ft. in height, something like the step 
of an Egyptian pyramid. At the base of this boulder the striding 
edge was worn away so as to be scarcely more than two feet wide, 
and the smallest slip" would of course have been fatal; but the Sakais, 
who, though carrying packs, had walked up the steep hill like deer, 
were of course up it in a moment, and one of them helped me with a 
timely hand-pull just as I was hanging over the abyss. In another 
moment we reached the very summit of the mountain, with the 
aneroid marking 26; and the time 1.15 

The topmost peak consisted of a medium-sized granite boulder 
with rounded edges and a smooth surface, free from shrubs or even a 
Dlade of grass; so small was it and so suddenly did we seem to have 
arrived there, that for a moment I was tvo confused to take in the 
view, and felt very much as Sindbad the Sailor might have felt if he 
had found himself suddenly transported into mid-air, and standing 
upon the great egg of the fabulous roc. Then there flashed upon 
me across the great gulf range upon range of mountains, and T had 
barely located Kuala Lumpur and was just getting out my field-glass 
to identify the points of interest when the sudden mists of approaching 
rain, dense and palpable as cotton wool, swept up from the valleys 
of Pahang, and I could only look on helplessly while peak after peak 
was blotted out from the picture, and the solitary stone on which I 
stood became an island in a great sea of dazzling vapour. The 
erie rock soon became as slippery as glass with the rain, and the 

jitter cold seemed to bite into our bones; but Che Ahman and I 
stood our ground for some time ina sort of forlorn hope that the 
clouds might lift, if but for a moment. This, however, was not to be; 
and as we were all wet to the skin and the men were talking 
of fever, I gave orders to descend, which we did in treble quick 
time, half jumping and half sliding down the steep places, until we 
safely reached the Jinang’s house at about half-past three, after 
nothing worse than a thorovgh wetting and a few spills in the 
descent. I need hardly say that after changing and drying our soak- 
ing clothes, we did full justice that evening to the roast maize, yams, 
and other delicacies which our excellent host provided. 

After dinner the Jinang waxed eloquent and occasionally intelli- 
gible, as he told us the yarns about the mountain, which we of course 
expected to hear. 

Fortunately, I had Penghulu Kassim to help me, or I should have 
been in the position of the reporter who wrote that “owing to the 
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extreme volubility of the gentleman’s utterance, he was unable to 
offer even a summary of his remarks.” In the first place he said that 
the Orang Bukit had to say a prayer if ever they wished to visit the 
hill, That was why he and his man had that very day so thoughtfully 
petitioned the unseen powers that Kassim and TI should be allowed to 
ascend and descend in safety, and why (the politic old gentleman 
tusinuated) we might consider ourselves not a little indebted to him. 
For underneath the mountain dwelt yenii, the peak of the mountain 
tug the ridged roof of their dwelling-place, and if any one were to 
ascot without first havi ing pronounced this prayer, the genii would 
launch a thunderbolt (pefir) to a great height into the air, to descend 
in tire upeu the head of the offender. Gathering confidence as he 
prececded, the Jinang then related to us the legend of the mountain, 
which ran as follows :— 
Tus LrecEenD or THE Mountain. 

Many vears ago there was a mighty Princess of Pahang, by name 
Raja Putci Bongsu. who left Pahang and came to live upon the maun- 
Get She tock up her abode in a sheltered nook (gaury) uear the 
stmt, and brought to the spot in addition to herself ber three pets, 
which were a tish, called kan tapa, a tame crocodile, and a 
dagen, After she had been dwelling there some time, her elder 
brother came and joined her, partly with the hope of persuading her 
torvturn, This he was unable to do, and as he could get nothing to 
vaton the top of the mountain, and was half dead with hunger, he 
one day devoured the Princess's fish, ikan tapa, The Princess was 
mortally offended, and presently disappeared, flying up to heaven, 
whence she never returned. Time went on and her unfeeling brother, 
agai growin hungry, devoured the crocodile also. After doing so 
he disappeared himself, and the dragon is now left alone in the cave, 
aud woe betide any that meet it. Our own guides had certainly most 
carvtully avoided ‘the spot. Such was the legend of Gunong Raja, 
which at tirst was culled Gunong Raja Putri Bongsu until the nume 
was afterwards abbreviated to its present form. 

Vhe rest of the evening was spent in stories of the nightly raids of 
the Rawa men in days of yore, when they half depopulated this 

Mtevtul valley. It was curious, by the way, to hear them say that all 
Via AVS (a8 opposed to the Orang Bukit) originally came from Pahang. 

Pspent a cold and comfortless night at the Jinang's house in spite 
of my bhinket aud the fitfully smoulderiug fire which was kept up till 
morning, and I was not sorry when I was able to get out and thaw my 
still and trogen limbs in the morning sun. Before starting I instituted 
a blow-gun contest amony the various members of the community for 
acouple of small prizes, and it produced some shooting the exe ellence 
of which I was quite surprised to see. Before we left, which was 
about 9.30 a.m, I presented the Jinang with several small tokens of 
esteem, among which was a small looking-glass which I had brought. 
with me tor the purpose, and it was great fun to see him holding it 
at all sorts of angles and pretending that he knew all about. it. 
After a long and wearisome day’s walk, which circumstance was 
nowise bettered by the seurcity of some of the provisions, we reached 
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Batang Kali Police Station at 6.30 that same evening, and were not 
too proud to journey into Kuala Kubu (where we spent the night) in 

imb-racking, but yet not unwelcome, bullock-cart. The next 
day brought me back to Klang by the evening train, not a little 
impressed with what I had seen of the endurance, integrity and cheer- 
fulness of the Orang Bukit, who make as good travelling companions as 
could be wished. ; 


The only thing of note that we saw on the way down was a Sakai 


tree-dwelling ; a perfect little hut, with plank fluoring and atap roof, 
perched in a tree at the height of some 50 ft. from the ground. This 


banister of creepers, and I only regretted that I Was too stiff to ascend 
it. The sight was evidently unusual to my Sakais, who declared that 


The net results of the expedition are, I am afraid, small indeed in 
comparison with those which would have been obtained if I had had 
anybody with me who was conversant with the “ologies.” There is any 
amount of quartz and marble pebbles in the beds of the mountain 
torrents, and no doubt gold is obtainable there, although I had no 
time to look for it, and all that I picked up en route were one or 
two specimens of tale. 


Flowers of many kinds I saw which were utterly new to me, 
notably one (a white five-petaled star) which, though smaller, struck 
me as in some ways resembling the “ edelweiss ” of the Alps; ferns and 
orchids there were, of course, in millions ; and it was extremely 
interesting to observe the gradual change in vegetation as we ascended 
from the plains to the summit. Ihave no doubt that the botanist 
upon these hills would reap a rich reward. 


In one place there was an extensive grove of durians, and the 
half-ripened fruit, which had apparently been torn from the boughs 
by the numerous monkeys in the vicinity, lay in great profusion upon 
the ground, and was eagerly pounced upon by my men. 


We passed on our route some half-dozen specimens of the ingenious 
Sakai traps, most of which were set: for monkeys, and also a number 
of peculiar pits, which were some 2 ft. or 3 ft, Square, and about 
2 ft. deep.” The Sakais told me that they were the exvavations 
of an animal which they call “lekan ” or « tekan,” and which is about 
the size of a cat: I imagined that it might have been the porcupine, but 
any of our sporting friends will no doubt be able to give the necessary 
information, 

As for the height of the mountain, I hesitate, on such slight 
experience as mine has been, to form a conjecture; but from compar- 
ing the two aneroid readings which I took at the Jinang’s house, and 
which might perhaps be taken as shewing the difference caused by 


the summit of the hill. I should estimate the height to be close 
upon, if not quite, 5,000 ft. instead of 6,200 or 6,500 ft. as it is 
printed on the maps. If this estimate iy at. all near the right one, it 
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would tend to shew that the heights of all the hills in the Selangor- 
Pahang range had been greatly exaggerated: that is, of course, if, 
as Mr. Campbell informs me, there is no doubt, that Gunong Tenjah 
(or Raja Putri Bongsu) is the highest point in the range. The Sakais 
were very much averse to the ascent at first, but gave in when they 
saw that I was determined to make the trial; and a report which was 
spread by Che Ahman to the effect that I was Mr. J. A. G. Campbell’s 
younger brother, greatly tended to smooth matters for me. As far 
as I could find out, I was the first to make the ascent, although Mr. 
Cameron had been in those parts passing towards Pahang and Mr. J. 
Campbell had been up as far as the Jinang’s house, apparently when 
that celebrity lived at a lower altitude than at present, for he has 
but recently come to reside in his present quarters. 

My only spoils were a fine blow-pipe, a quiver filled with darts 
yet reeking with poison, and a yard or two of cloth of beaten bark. 

In conclusion, I may say that the vicinity of the Jinang’s house 
might perhaps be considered when the question of a Sanatorium is 
raised. It has one obvious advantage, water—W. S. 


Peeccccccsosoosoooes 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by vur Correspondents }. 
“A MOOT POINT.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sir,—With reference to a letter in your last issue on the subject of 
the correct spelling in Roman characters of the Malay word Sy, it 
should be pointed out that one of the reasons stated for adopting the 
form Sungai—viz., “that the pronunciation should follow the spell- 
ing, etc.,” does uot strengthen the case in favour of the form. 


In Malay writing there are only three characters and the corres- 
ponding vowel marks to represent six vowel sounds, aud in transliter- 
ated Malay the after vowel mark fathah is represented by both of 
the Roman letters a and e, the guide as to which is to be adopted in 
any particular case being the pronunciation. 


In +g the fathah, which is understood to accompany the & 
combines with the final “Ss ber-jaym, forming a diphthong. There 
is nothing in the spelling of str to shew whether this diphthong 
is better represented by ei or ai in Roman characters. The chief 
guide in determining this must be the sound of the word as ordinarily 
pronounced by Malays.—I am, etc., C. K. 


[We have received two letters, “ Straying Cattle” and “ Railway 
Gates,” which will be inserted in vur next issue. ] 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Eien eg 

WE hasten to rectify an omission in the last number of the Journal. 
The District Officer, Kuala Selangor, and Mrs. G. C. Bellamy have 
returned to England, the former on two months and seventeen days’ 
leave. Mrs. Bellamy has, we are sorry to say, been anything but well 
for some time past. It was reported that our indefatigable Chinese 
Secretary intended to leave for England by the same steamer from 
Singapore, and Mr. Baxendale has also left us to do the best we can 
without him for three quarters of a year. 


Turnine from the homeward bound, we are glad to welcome back 
tothe State Mrs. J. A. G. Campbell, one of the small, but lately 
increasing, band of ladies who have done sv much in bringing the com- 
forts and hospitality of home life into the fastnesses of the jungle. 


At a General Meeting of the members of the Lake Club, it was 
proposed that the additions to the building formerly suggested should 
be limited to certain alterations and repairs, the verandah being 
enclosed and used as a Reading Room: in fact, the suggestions made 
in our second number (p. 20) will be carried out in detail. 


Tue sports that were held on the Parade Ground last year in cele- 
bration of Her Majesty’s Birthday, and were so successfully carried 
out, are to be repeated this year, on Friday, 2nd June. A large and 
influential Committee has been elected, and a Sub-Committee formed 
for the purpose of drawing up a programme, which will shortly be 
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extreme volubility of the gentleman’s utterance, he was unable to 
offer even a summary of his remarks.” In the first place he said that 
the Orang Bukit had to say a prayer if ever they wished to visit the 
hill. That was why he and his man had that very day so thoughtfully 
petitioned the unseen powers that Kassim and I should be allowed to 
ascend and descend in safety, and why (the politic old gentleman 
insinuated) we might cousider ourselves not a little indebted to him. 
For underneath the mountain dwelt yenii, the peak of the mountain 
being the ridged roof of their dwelling-place, and if any one were to 
ascend without first having pronounced this prayer, the genii would 
launch a thunderbolt (petir) to a great height into the air, to descend 
in fire upon the head of the offender. Gathering confidence as he 
proceeded, the Jinang then related to us the legend of the mountain, 
which ran as follows :—— 
Tue LrcEenp oF THE Mountain. 

Many years ago there was a mighty Princess of Pahang, by name 
Raja Putri Bongsu, who left Pahang and came to live upon the moun- 
tuin. She took up her xbode in a sheltered nook (gaung) near the 
summit, aud brought to the spot in addition to herself her three pets, 
which were a fish, called than tapa, a tame crocodile, and a 
dragon. After she had been dwelling there some time, her elder 
brother came and joined her, partly with the hope of persuading her 
to return. This he was unable to do, and as he could get nothing to 
eat on the top of the mountain, and was half dead with hunger, he 
one day devoured the Princess's fish, ikan tapa, The Princess was 
mortally offended, and presently disappeared, flying up to heaven, 
whence she never returned. ‘ime went on and her unfeeling brother, 
again growing hungry, devoured the crocodile also. After doing so 
he disappeared himself, and the dragon is now left alone in the cave, 
and woe betide any that meet it. Our own guides had certainly most 
carefully avoided the spot. Such was the legend of Gunong Raja, 
which at first was called Gunong Raja Putri Bongsu until the nume 
was afterwards abbreviated to its present form. 

The rest of the evening was spent in stories of the nightly raids of 
the Rawa men in days of yore, when they half depopulated this 
peaceful valley. It was curious, by the way, to hear them say that all 
Malays (as opposed to the Orang Bukit) originally came from Pahang. 

I spent a cold and comfortless night at the Jinang’s house in spite 
of my blanket and the fitfully smouldering fire which was kept up till 
morning, and I was not sorry when I was able to get out and thaw my 
stiff and frozen limbs in the morning sun. Before starting I instituted 
a blow-gun contest among the various members of the community for 
a couple of small prizes, and it produced some shooting the excellence 
of which I was quite surprised to see. Before we left, which was 
about 9.30 a.m., I presented the Jinang with several small tokens of 
esteem, among which was a small looking-glass which I had brought 
with me for the purpose, and it was great fun to see him holding it 
at all sorts of angles and pretending that he knew all about it. 
After a long and wearisome day’s walk, which circumstance was 
nowise bettered by the scarcity of some of the provisions, we reached 
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Batang Kali Police Station at 6.30 that same evening, and were not 
too proud to journey into Kuala Kubu (where we spent the night) in 
the [ibarsckeng, but yet not unwelcome, bullock-cart. The next 
day brought me back to Klang by the evening train, not a little 
impressed with what I had seen of the endurance, integrity and cheer- 
fulness of the Orang Bukit, who make as good travelling companions as 
could be wished. : 


The only thing of note that we saw on the way down was a Sakai 
tree-dwelling ; a perfect little hut, with plank flooring and atap roof, 
perched in a tree at the height of some 50 ft. from the ground. This 
singular human bird’s-nest had a most satisfactory staircase with a 
banister of creepers, and I only regretted that I was tuo stiff to ascend 
it. The sight was evidently unusual to my Sakais, who declared that 
it must have been built as a refuge from tigers. 


The net results of the expedition are, I am afraid, small indeed in 
comparison with those which would have been obtained if I had had 
anybody with me who was conversant with the “ologies.” There is any 
amount of quartz and marble pebbles in the beds of the mountain 
torrents, and no doubt gold is obtainable there, although I had no 
time to look for it, and all that I picked up en route were one or 
two specimens of tale. C 


Flowers of many kinds I saw which were utterly new to me, 
notably one (a white five-petaled star) which, though smaller, struck 
me as in some ways resembling the “ edelweiss ” of the Alps; ferns and 
orchids there were, of course, in millions ; and it was extremely 
interesting to observe the gradual change in vegetation as we ascended 
from the plains to the summit. Ihave no doubt that the botanist 
upon these hills would reap a rich reward. 


In one place there was an extensive grove of durians, and the 
half-ripened fruit, which had apparently been torn from the boughs 
by the numerous monkeys in the vicinity, lay in great profusion upon 
the ground, and was eagerly pounced upon by my men. 


We passed on our route some half-dozen specimens of the ingenious 
Sakai traps, most of which were set for monkeys, and also a number 
of peculiar pits, which were some 2 ft. or 3 ft. square, and about 
2 ft. deep. The Sakais told me that they were the excavations 
of an animal which they call “ lekan ” or “ tekan,” and which is about 
the size of a cat: Timagined that it might have been the porcupine, but 
any of our sporting friends will no doubt be able to give the necessary 
information. 

As for the height of the mountain, I hesitate, un such slight 
experience as mine has been, to form a conjecture; but from compar- 
ing the two anervid readings which I took at the Jinang’s house, and 
which might perhaps be taken as shewing the difference caused by 
the time of day, with the single noonday reading which I took upon 
the summit of the hill. I should estimate the height to be close 
upon, if not quite, 5,000 ft. instead of 6,200 or 6,500 ft. as it is 
printed on the maps. If this estimate is at all near the right one, it 
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issued. There are more than 30 events down on the list, comprising 
flat races, hurdle race, bicycle race, long jump, three-legged race, 
throwing the cricket ball, putting the shot, tug-of-war, sack race, 
menagerie race, football drop kick, breaking coconuts, catching a pig, 
ete. The Committee have, we think, very wisely determined to abandon 
the idea of seating at one time some 200 visitors to luncheon: there will 
be no lack of substantial refreshment, but it will be dispensed a la 
buffet ; those who feel “ peckish” at 12 need not walk about with a 
kind of all-gone feeling longing for 1 o’clock to arrive, neither will 
those who have breakfasted late be called upon to sit down before 
they are hungry under the penalty of then or never. 


A.tHoucH Whit Monday, the 22nd instant, will not be observed 
as a public holiday in the State, it will not, so faras sport is concerned, 
be altogether a dies non. A cricket match, Penang versus Sclangor, 
has been arranged for,the Monday and Tuesday, and a football match 
for the afternoon of the lattér day. The following are the teams: 


CRICKET. 
PENANG. SELANGoR. 
Mr. Peake Mr. L. Dougal 
» Broadrick » C. Glassford 
» Carter » J. Glassford 
» Lamb » R. Gatehouse 
» Lamb »  E. W. Neubronner 
» Shropshire » C. Christoffelsz 
» Hawkins » H.C. Paxon 
» Gwyer » P. Weinman 
» Smith » BJ. Pereira 
» Gamble » H.F. Bellamy 
» Anthony » H.E. Disbrowe 
FOOTBALL. 
PENANG. SELANGoR. 
The following gentlemen, with Goal. 
tive others from the cricket team, Bellamy 
will represent Penang— Backs. 
Mr. Dow Fox Highet 
» Hargreaves Half Backs, 
» Edwards Gatehouse | Ebden | C. Glassford 
» Stewart Forwards. 
» Hartley Cumming | Dougal | Hampshire 
» Sommerfield Skinner | J. Glassford 


THE arrangements for entertaining our visitors from Penang 
include a Sinoking Concert and a Dance at the Sclangor Club—that is, 


if they stay lung enough. 


If our friends from Penang can remain till 


Wednesday morning, the Club Committee will probably give a Dance 
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on Monday night, and the Smoking Concert will be held on Tuesday ; 
should they, however, have to leave on Tuesday, the Dance will be 
abandoned, and the Concert take its place on Monday night. Our 
new Honorary Secretary will soon find, if he has not already dis- 
covered it, that pleasant times for others means lots of work for him. 


Aw interesting programme has been drawn up by Captain Bellamy 
for the Fire Brigade Competition Drills, that take place on 28th June, 
at 3 p.m., under the patronage of the British Resident. This is the 
first instance of any similar public competition of the Fire Protective 
Service in the Peninsula, and it is hoped that it will be an annual 
event and lead to competition from outside. The programme is a 
varied one, giving one-man steamer drill, three-men reel drill, rope 
throwing, company steamer drill, and escape ladder drill, winding up 
with a turn-out wet drill, in which a shed will be set on fire and then 
extinguished. The prizes are of considerable value, and the towns- 
people have come forward handsomely with subscriptions. The com- 
petition between the companies fur the cup presented by the Govern- 
ment in the turn-out wet drill is very keen, and this event will be most 
interesting and exciting. The members of the Brigade are very busy 
practising, and we may look forward to seeing some smart work, 
so that, given fine weather, the fixture ought, and no doubt will, 
be a popular success. 


WE are very glad to read that the Sanitary Board of Kuala Lum- 
pur are moving in the matter of the body of stagnant water caused 
by the diversion of the Klang River near the site of the vld Passenger 
Station. The running stream itself cannot be described as pellucid, 
and when a portion of its water has been standing for some months 
the odour it gives forth can hardly be termed ozone. 

A most striking improvement has been effected at Klang in roofing 
over the Railway Station, which has quite the air of a miniature 
Charing Cross. Protection from sun—and still more, protection 
from rain—is perhaps the chief desirability in a railway station in 
the Peninsula; and the immense crowd of immigrant coolies now 
entering the State (it was rumoured some couple of months ago that 
18,000 Chinese sinkehs, and upwards, were waiting for the mere 
chance of a passage on board Selangor-going steamers) are much 
more easily dealt with under the new conditions. It is next to im- 
possible to get Chinese coolies to work during rain, and it will there- 
fore effect no small saving of time in the matter of loading and 
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unlvading steamers, when the wharves themselves are thus similarly 
protected, as, in view of certain mysterious pitfalls for the unwary 
along the line of the old atap goods sheds, we hope may be the case. 


In “ Robin Hood’s” letter published in our issue of the 21st April, 
he alludes to one mine in which the water had a very beautiful clear 
light-blue tint, which seemed to harmonise with the various shades of 
colour in the surrounding clayey soil. This well-known characteristic 
of the water in many of our mines is thus explained by Mr. Tennison- 
Woods, F.@.8., F.L.8., in a volume of the “ Proceedings of the Linnean 
Society of New South Wales,” in the course of a Report on the 
Geology and Physical Geography of the State of Perak. “ Another 
peculiar circumstance connected with the clays in these localities is 
that the water standing in many of the old workings becomes a 
beautiful pale-blue colour. Neither by microscopic examination nor 
chemical tests was I able to find any satisfactory reason for this. 
The water is quite colourless in smal] quantities. I am inclined to 
think it is due to a hydrated silicate of alumina (Halloysite) derived 
from the clays, but it may also be a minute diatom (Tryblionella ?) 
which is sparingly found in the water.” The following are some of 
the “conclusions” arrived at by the writer of the report as regards 
the Perak tin deposits, and they are no doubt equally applicable to 
the case of Selungor:—The stream tin deposits are drift formations 
derived from the weathering and wearing down by water of the granite 
and other overlying strata on the neighbouring hills. They have 
acceumulated very slowly in the beds of ancient or existing streams. It 
is probable that the tin has been mostly derived from the wearing 
down of the paleozoic clays and granite at their point of junction. 
Tin must therefore be sought for only at the base of hills in 
ancient drift beds. Generally, alse, the western slopes are the richest. 
Red and yellow chiys, or better still an outcrop of slates at the foot of 
werange are favourable indications, True tin lodes or mineral veins 
have only been found in the northern part of the State. and these have 
not been worked. This report was written some four or five years 
age, and since then ledea or indications of lodes have been reported 
in several other parts of Perak, and a Company was formed a year or 
two age in Shanghai te prospect and werk them. Perchance this 
«Note may catch the eve of our Inspector of Mines and extract from 
his accumulated steres of minentlogical knowledge confirmatory inform- 
ation as nag rds Sclangos or an indignant exposure of the fallacies of 
aw brother geologist! The subject can scarcely be deemed a“ dull ’one— 
even by the fair yex—ain a State where we exist: through and by tin. 
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THE SELANGOR MUSEUM. 

On the Ist January, 1887, the collection of natural history specimens 
was begun at the house of Mr. Klyne, who took charge of them until 
June, 1888, when they were removed to the Batu Road and placed 
under the care of Mr. Samuels, a taxidermist who was transferred 
from the Singapore Museum for this purpose. The specimens were 
again moved shortly afterwards to the Government Offices, where they 
were on view until they found a new residence at the Istana, near the 
Roman Catholic Church, where they are now kept. This house is in 
no way suitable for a Museum of any kind. There is not nearly 
enough room in it to either arrange the specimens according to their 
scientific grouping, or to display them to any advantage; the rooms 
are not sufficiently well lighted, and they are of the wrong shape; 
the house is too far from the town, and there is nothing to direct 
anyone to it—we doubt whether half the Europeans in Kuala Lumpur 
know where the Museum is. This being the case, it can be understood 
how little.the Chinese and native population can know about it, In 
spite of this, however, 5,186 persons visited the Museum in 1892, and 
no less than 1,163 during the months of January and February, 1893. 

The collection itself has almost entirely been built up by specimens 
presented from time to time by the European and Chinese communities. 
By far the greater number of these have been given by Captain Syers, 
who, having taken very great interest in it personally, has succeeded 
in getting together a most valuable collection. Almost every bird, 
beast and fish in the Malayan Archipelago finds a representative, and 
a visitor with any knowledge of natural history would be surprised to 
see the many rare and valuable specimens which are to be uncarthed 
from the various shelves and cases, where they ure unavoidably crowded 
together. 

The collection of animals comprises 14 monkeys of various kinds, 
11 bats of all sizes, two bears, two tigers, three panthers, eight cats, 
seven deer, 18 squirrels and two otters, besides many other smaller 
species. Some of them, although perfect specimens, are not very well 
set up; this could be easily remedied, however, by having them relaxed 
and restuffed, as was done so successfully in the Singapore Muscum 
under the direction of the late Mr. Davison. 

The birds are a very good collection, and are well and carefully set 
up. The following are the most noticeable of the various species. 

Eagles, hawks, etc., 21 specimens: a really excellent collection, 
comprising some valuable varieties ; these large birds are quite thrown 
away in their present position. Owls, 10; kingfishers, seven varieties; 
these deserve especial mention, being an almost complete collection, 
each specimen of which is most perfect and well stuffed. Hornbills, 
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unloading steamers, when the wharves themselves are thus similarly 
protected, as, in view of certain mysterious pitfalls for the unwary 
along the line of the old atap goods sheds, we hope may be the case. 


In “ Robin Hood’s” letter published in our issue of the 21st April, 
he alludes to one mine in which the water had a very beautiful clear 
light-blue tint, which seemed to harmonise with the various shades of 
colour in the surrounding clayey svil. This well-known characteristic 
of the water in many of our mines is thus explained by Mr. Tennison- 
Woods, F.G.8., F.L.8., in a volume of the “ Proceedings of the Linnean 
Society of New South Wales,” in the course of a Report on the 
Geology and Physical Geography of the State of Perak. “ Another 
peculiar circumstance connected with the clays in these localities is 
that the water standing in many of the old workings becomes a 
beautiful pale-blue colour. Neither by microscopic examination nor 
chemical tests was I able to find any satisfactory reason for this. 
The water is quite colourless in small quantities. I am inclined to 
think it is due to a hydrated silicate of alumina (Hulloysite) derived 
from the clays, but it may also be a minute diatom (Tryblionella?) 
which is sparingly found in the water.” The following are some of 
the “conclusions” arrived at by the writer of the report as regards 
the Perak tin deposits, and they are no doubt equally applicable to 
the case of Selangor:—The stream tin deposits are drift formations 
derived from the weathering and wearing down by water of the granite 
and other overlying strata on the neighbouring hills. They have 
acccumulated very slowly in the beds of ancient or existing streams. It 
is probable that the tin has been mostly derived from the wearing 
down of the paleozoic clays and granite at their point of junction. 
Tin must therefore be sought for only at the base of hills in 
ancient drift beds. Generally, also, the western slopes are the richest. 
Red and yellow clays, or better still an outcrop of slates at the foot of 
a range are favourable indications. True tin lodes or mineral veins 
have only been found in the northern part of the State, and these have 
not been worked. This report was written sume four or five years 
ago, and since then lodes or indications of lodes have been reported 
in several other parts of Perak, and a Company was formed a year or 
two ago in Shanghai te prospect and work them. Perchance this 
“Note” may catch the eye of our Inspector of Mines and extract from 
his accumulated stores of mineralogical knowledge confirmatory inform- 
ation as regerds Sclango:—or an indignant exposure of the fallacies of 
a brother geologist! The subject can scarcely be deemed a * dull "one— 
even by the fair sex—in a State where we exist through and by tin. 
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THE SELANGOR MUSEUM. 

On the Ist January, 1887, the collection of natural history specimens 
was begun at the house of Mr. Klyne, who took charge of them until 
June, 1888, when they were removed to the Batu Road and placed 
under the care of Mr. Samuels, a taxidermist who was transferred 
from the Singapore Museum for this purpose. The specimens were 
again moved shortly afterwards to the Government Offices, where they 
were on view until they found a new residence at the Istana, near the 
Roman Catholic Church, where they are now kept. This house is in 
no way suitable for a Museum of any kind. There is not nearly 
enough room in it to either arrange the specimens according to their 
scientific grouping, or to display them to any advantage; the rooms 
are not sufficiently well lighted, and they are of the wrong shape; 
the house is too far from the town, and there is nothing to direct 
anyone to it—we doubt whether half the Europeans in Kuala Lumpur 
know where the Museum is. This being the case, it can be understood 
how little.the Chinese and native population can know about it, In 
spite of this, however, 5,186 persons visited the Museum in 1892, and 
no less than 1,163 during the months of January and February, 1893. 

The collection itself has almost entirely been built up by specimens 
presented from time to time by the European and Chinese communities. 
By far the greater number of these have been given by Captain Syers, 
who, having taken very great interest in it personally, has succeeded 
in getting together a most valuable collection. Almost every bird, 
beast and fish in the Malayan Archipelago finds a representative, and 
a visitor with any knowledge of natural history would be surprised to 
see the many rare and valuable specimens which are to be uncarthed 
from the various shelves and cases, where they ure unavoidably crowded 
together. 

The collection of animals comprises 14 monkeys of various kinds, 
11 bats of all sizes, two bears, two tigers, three panthers, eight cata, 
seven deer, 18 squirrels and two otters, besides many other smaller 
species. Some of them, although perfect specimens, are not very well 
set up; this could be easily remedied, however, by having them relaxed 
and restuffed, as was done so successfully in the Singapore Museum 
under the direction of the late Mr. Davison. 

The birds are a very good collection, and are well and carefully set 
up. The following are the most noticeable of the various species. 

Eagles, hawks, etc., 21 specimens: a really excellent collection, 
comprising some valuable varieties ; these large birds are quite thrown 
away in their present position. Owls, 10; kingfishers, seven varieties; 
these deserve especial mention, being an almost complete collection, 
each specimen of which is most perfect and well stuffed. Hornbills, 
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seum could most usefully be combined with the Library 
present kept in the Government Offices, and a suitable 
erected on the Plain, would be a most welcome and 
ition to our public buildings. The portion of the building 
‘or the Library could easily be arranged so as to be utilised as 
‘bly Room in which public meetings could be held. 
» could be no doubt of the popularity of such an institution, 
be of interest to all classes of the community, and would be 
yported by everyone. 


Ceroccoesoooooooooos: 


HOW I GOT MY FIRST DEER. 
evening previous to my shooting expedition was spent in music, 
free imbibing of “stingahs,” and betting on the probabilities of 
gon the morrow, I had arranged with my boy for an early call, 
_ then turned in. Judge of my surprise, on opening my eyes— 
vt’s poetry—when I found my boy still in the arms of Murphy, and 
e rosy sun tinting the eastern hills of Cheras: it was six o'clock ! 
o I repaired, in my ire, to his virtuous couch, and then tuned him up 
vith the toe of my left boot. A cup of tea—then off with C—-— with- 
vit relaxin’, to the realms of P. : to the Waterworks, with guns and 
~ dirks! Our mare was painfully slow, as she had left a foal behind. 
- |. We on several occasions thought of ‘getting out and walking the 
remainder of the distance. We arrived at the appointed place a little 
late, and heard the dogs in full cry. As you may imagine, Mr. Editor, it 
- was but the work of a moment to jump out and put a cartridge into 
my No. 577 carbine, and take up my position near the jungle, at a 
short distance from Mr. C—-. 
i This being my first experience of hunting in the Far East—and 
er being deeply impressed by the stories related to me by this gentleman 
< of the very great possibilites of an encounter with the terrible King of 
the Forest—I naturally grew somewhat excited, and intensely interested 
in the now approaching sounds of the pack, which appeared to me in 
full swing after some denizen of the jungle. After a time, however, 
the sounds gradually died away in the distance; and on hearing the 
call of the horn blown by Captain S—— we advanced in his direction, 
and soon learned that a fine stag had outstripped the pack and got 
away into the big jungle. Whilst looking around for another likely 
place for a run, we heard one of the pack again in full cry a little dis- 
tance off. Captain S—— at once gave orders to the beaters to send the 
dogs in again ; we, in the meantime, taking up fresh positions. Hardly 
had we done this, when the whole pack were heard in full cry. We 
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11 specimens and five varieties, one of them very rare; woodpeckers, 
five varieties; pigeons, seven ; pheasants, five; plovers, cranes, herons, 
and curlews, 24 varieties. These are nearly all well set up, and are very 
interesting, making a good and representative collection which is quite 
thrown away for want of space. 

Of reptiles there are some snakes, tortoises, and 10 crocodiles. 

The fishes, of which there are no less than 64 varieties, are most 
beautifully preserved, and form by far the best group in the collection. 
Mr. Samuels has a special talent in this direction, and the beauti- 
ful collection of fishes which were sent home to the Colinderies Exhi- 
bition from the Straits Settlements were most of them stuffed by him. 

There are besides these several specimens of shells, butterflies and 
moths, the latter of which are not very complete. 

Some attention has been directed to the Museum lately, and a 
Committee was appointed by the late Acting Resident, Mr. E. W. Birch, 
to look after it during the present year. This Committee is very anxious 
to put the Museum into proper order ; but we are sorry to hear that the 
great stumbling block is the fact. that the Government grant. of $1,000 
per annum has been reduced to $500; and when it is considered that 
for the proper upkeep of a Museum, however small, it is necessary to 
provide at least one taxidermist, two collectors, two coolies, besides 
books of reference, stuffing and preserving materials, show cases and 
sundries, it will be seen how impossible it will he for them even to 
preserve the collection in its present state. 

A Museum is presumably maintained for the education of the 
public, and for the preservation of specimens and curiosities of scienti- 
fic interest. In Kuala Lumpur we have the largest and most populous 
town on the mainland of the Malay Peninsula, and as it is also the 
most central, it ducs not seem unreasonable for the Committee to ask 
for some assistance in perfecting and maintaining in proper order a 
collection which is already a more than creditable one—to those who, 
with small encouragement, have presented the specimens. 

Ina thickly populated country with perfect means of communica- 
tion, like England, a large central Museum is within the reach of 
nearly everyone, but even then many of the larger towns have their 
local Museu. 

A central Museum at Taiping, or even at Singapore, cannot be of 
the slightest value or interest to the general public in Selangor. In 
Perak there are many towns the population of which do not as a rule 
visit Taiping; whereas in Selangor, the centre of all business, trade, 
and pleasure is Kuala Lumpur, and it is impossible to imagine a more 
suitable place for the establishment of a good representative Museum 
than this town, 
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The Museum could most usefully be combined with the Library 
which is at present kept in the Government Offices, and a suitable 
structure, erected on the Plain, would be a most welcome and 
useful addition to our public buildings. The portion of the building 
set apart for the Library could easily be arranged so as to be utilised as 
an Assembly Room in which public meetings could be held. 

There could be no doubt of the popularity of such an institution, 
it would be of interest to all classes of the community, and would be 
well supported by everyone. 


Poccccccccooooooooos: 


HOW I GOT MY FIRST DEER. 


Tue evening previous to my shooting expedition was spent in music, 
the free imbibing of “stingahs,” and betting on the probabilities of 
a bag on the morrow, I had arranged with my boy for an early call, 
and then turned in. Judge of my surprise, on opening my eyes— 
that’s poetry—when I found my boy still in the arms of Murphy, and 
the rosy sun tinting the eastern hills of Cheras: it was six o'clock ! 
So I repaired, in my ire, to his virtuous couch, and then tuned him up 
with the toe of my left boot. A cup of tea—then off with C—-— with- 
out relaxin’, to the realms of P-——: to the Waterworks, with guns and 
dirks! Our mare was painfully slow, as she had left a foal behind. 
We on several occasions thought of ‘getting out and walking the 
remainder of the distance. We arrived at the appointed place a little 
late, and heard the dogs in full cry. As you may imagine, Mr. Editor, it 
was but the work of a moment to jump out and put a cartridge into 
my No. 577 carbine, and take up my position near the jungle, at a 
short distance from Mr. C—-. 

This being my first experience of hunting in the Far East—and 
being deeply impressed by the stories related to me by this gentleman 
of the very great possibilites of an encounter with the terrible King of 
the Forest—I naturally grew somewhat excited, and intensely interested 
in the now approaching sounds of the pack, which appeared to me in 
full swing after some denizen of the jungle. After a time, however, 
the sounds gradually died away in the distance; and on hearing the 
call of the horn blown by Captain S—— we advanced in his direction, 
and soon learned that a fine stag had outstripped the pack and got 
away into the big jungle. Whilst looking around for another likely 
place for a run, we heard one of the pack again in full cry a little dis- 
tance off. Captain S at once gave orders to the beaters to send the 
dogs in again ; we, in the meantime, taking up fresh positions. Hardly 
had we done this, when the whole pack were heard in full cry. We 
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heard two shots fired, almost simultaneously, some distance off ; and 
a few minutes later three more shots were fired. I was very excited 
by this time, and was about to rush forward in the direction of the 
firing, believing there had been a kill, when I caught a glimpse of 
the vivid green helmet of Mr. C-—--— moving cautiously along the edge 
of the jungle. I expressed my opinion to him that there was probably 
a kill; on which he told me—with a knowing smile—to remain where 
I was for a little while longer, as it was possible it was not a kill after 
all; so I remained where I was. Ultimately it turned out that his 
surmise was correct; for two minutes after I heard a slight rustle of 
leaves in the jungle in front of me. 


To my great delight, I saw a magnificent deer coming towards me. 
I judged that he was quite 70 yards from me. He must have scented 
me us he suddenly wheeled, and was in the act of breaking away to 
the light undergrowth of bertam. I had but an instant to take aim, 
so fired well forward, and then rushed to the spot—there to behold 
the remains of a beautiful hind On examination I found a shot had 
taken effect on the right shoulder and lodged in her heart. 


Soon after this we had another run after a fine stag. Mr. L. had 
a long and difficult shot at him; but unfortunately missed him. The 
dogs continued on his track for a long time, but eventually lost him. 
Thus terminated my first, and, what I must feel, my successful 
experience as a Deerslayer in the Native States.—T. E. Bustarp. 


Peceooococccoosoosoe: 


“FASHION RULES US ALL.” 
Dear Lapies, Lonpon, March, 1893. 
You who desire to be in the fashion harken to me! 


First, let me tell you, that in these days you must carefully study 
the Ungraceful ; for anything uglier than the new fashions it is difficult 
to imagine. 

To begin with your heads, then—carefully part your hair in the 
middle and make it lie very smooth on each side of your head, like 
Mrs. Noah’s in the Ark of your childhood. Now make the semblance 
of a very smooth penny bun low down at the back of the head. Put 
a net over it, and your hair leaves nothing to be desired. It will not 
suit you; but it does not suit anyone, so that does not matter. Now, 
as to your dress. Your shoulders must be very long and sloping. Put 
your sleeves in as low as you can, quite to the point of the shoulder. 
They must be as wide as possible—not high, please, but wide. Try to 
increase your figure to twice your proper width sideways, 
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This is extremely graceful, especially for short squat figures. 


You may wear an Eton jacket ; but if you do, you must have enor- 
mous lapels to turn back. If you prefer another shape, you can add 
an enormous frill that will increase the length of your shoulders by 
two or three inches. 


Fold a great deal of silk or stuff round your waist very high up, as 
nearly under your arms as possible, and your bodice is complete. 
Now don a skirt that is very close-fitting and muchly gored to about 
the knees and then spreads out suddenly. Herein put all the stuff 
you can buy; don’t spare money on material; make it yards round. 
There is one going about that is 25 yards round! I don’t know who 
the unfortunate wearer is, but she must be unhappy, I should think. 


When you go out to take the air, put on several capes, and crown 
all with a wide hat surmounted by a pair of donkey’s ears in any bril- 
liant colour you prefer; or two pairs of ears in contrasting colours, as 
magenta and purple, or green and violet. 


Now if you don’t think this sounds or looks beautiful, remember 
it is fashionable, and therefore leaves nothing to te desired.— ARTISTIC. 


reeecedeccsosoccoooe: 


FISHING IN KUALA SELANGOR. 

Tue following Rules have lately been compiled for use amongst the 
Jermal] fishermen and their Towkays in the District of Kuala Selangor. 
They are based on some old Rules drawn up in the year 1883 by the 
then Collector and Magistrate, Mr. Turney. They had, however, long 
fallen into disuse, and as matters between Pawangs and Towkays had 
drifted into a most unsatisfactory condition a meeting of all those 
interested in Jermal fishing in the District of Kuala Selangor was 
held in September last, when a Committee—consisting of three Malays, 
three Chinese and the District Officer—was selected and authorised to 
draft Rules for approval at a subsequent gereral meeting. The entire 
matter provoked considerable discussion; but the Rules, as they now 
stand, were well received when submitted to the General Committee 
and are now in working order. The advantage of having fixed regula- 
tions like these, especially when drawn up by the interested parties, is 
considerable. The District Officer has something to guide him in 
settling fishing disputes, while the Pawangs and their Towkays, feeling 
that they have proper safeguards, have gained confidence in this section 
of the fishing industry, which has considerably revived since the issue 
of the Rules.—G. C. B, 
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Customary Rutes AGREED TO AMONGST THE FISHERMEN 
oF THE Kuata SELancor Disreicr. 


1. The Pawang is to procure the fishing license at his own 
expense, but the name of the helping firm should also be entered on 
the license. 

2. The contract bond between the Pawang and his Towkay must 
be signed by the Pawang and the Anak Jermals, who will all be 
responsible for the amount of money lent to them, * 


3. Itis the duty of the Pawang to procure his Anak Jermals, 
but the Towkay has the power of refusing to accept any or all of 
them, and should he disapprove of them the Pawang must find 
substitutes. 

4. Inthe event of an Anak Jermal wishing to retire from the work 
before the contract time has expired he may do so, but only with the 
approval of the Pawang ; and before being released from his contract 
must pay off the amount of advances he has received and find a sub- 
stitute to be approved of by the Pawang. 


5. The contract bond must mention the length of time during 
which the Towkay will continue to assist the Pawang, and at the end 
of that period the contract must be brought to a close. The accounts 
between the Pawang and the Towkay must be made up, and the Tow- 
kay is at liberty to decide whether he will continue to assist the Pawang 
fora further period. In the event of his refusing to do so the Pawang 
may seek another Towkay, and should he still be indebted to his former 
Towkay he can pay off the amount by monthly instalments of $4 each, 
while the Anak Jermals must pay $2 per mensem cach. Should the 
Pawang on his part refuse to work any longer with his Towkay, he 
must immediately settle any advances he is still owing. 

6. No contract can exist for a longer period than one year. 

7. No fish may be sold at sea by the Pawang, except by the per- 
mission of the Towkay. 

8. All inshore jermals must be ready for work within two months 
from date of contract, while in the case vf jermals seaward of Pulau 
Angsa three months’ time may be allowed. 


9. All agreements between traders and fishermen for the assisting 
and working of fishing stakes shall be registered and attested in the 
District Officer's Office as soon as they are signed. In it shall be men- 
tioned the amount of expenses (in cash and goods) to be furnished to 
the fishermen and the vulue at which the helping firm agrees to pay 
for the fish and fish-maws taken. 

10. The reyister of the contracts between traders and fishermen 
shall contain details of the agreement, and the Pawang must deposit 
sufficient money to cover cost of three months’ license. 
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No charge is, made for the period during which the fishing stake is 
being prepared, but in the event of the Pawang failing to carry out his 
contract he is to forfeit the amount he has deposited. 

11. It shall be compulsory on the firm helping the fishermen to 
work fishing stakes to keep two sets of books; one the ordinary busi- 
ness set in their shop, and the other a true copy of the same, containing 
in detail all transactions with the men working the fishing stake. The 
duplicate copies shall be handed to the Pawang and each of the Anak 
Jermals, and in case of any dispute shall be produced. In the event 
of the Pawang or any of the Anak Jermals, through negligence or 
otherwise, failing to obtain a duplicate copy of their account, in case of 
any differences arising between the helping firm and themselves, the 
books of the helping firm shall be accepted in preference to the parole 
of fishermen failing to procure copies of their accounts. 

12. No advances shall be made or goods delivered by the helping 
firm to either the Pawang or Anak Jermals of a fishing stake without 
the production of the duplicate account book, and that only to the 
fisherman to whom the book belongs. 

The Pawang and each fisherman shall be duly debited in his own 
account book, with the cost of goods taken and cash advances received, 
and shall be held liable for the full amount of the same. 

13. All fishing accounts between the helping firm must be closed 
at least once in three months—viz., on the 30th day of the moon.in 

. every third month—for which purpose the Pawang and Anak Jermals 
with their respective books shall be in attendance at the shop of the 
helping firm. 

14, The custom to be followed with regard to the preparation of 
the jermal is as follows :— 

Pawang to find rattan, Pawang and Anak Jermal to make the 
screens, Pawang to supply prahu, Pawang and Anak Jermal to cut 
wood, Pawang must find tongkang, Pawang and Anak Jermal to fix 
jermal. In consideration of the Pawang having the burden of the work, 
he is entitled to two shares in the fish-takes, while the Anak Jermals 
get one each. The Towkay has a lien on all the gear used in connec. 
tion with the jermal. 

15. In the event of the advances to the fleharmet being adjusted * 
by the fish-takes before the termination of the agreement, the subse- 
-quent fish-takes for the balance of the period shall continue to be 
handed in to the helping firm, but shall be paid for in hard cash by the 
said firm on the date of the closing of the three months’ accounts as in 
Rule 13. 

16. In the event of the Pawang being prevented, either by death, 
accident, or sickness, from completing his contract, the partnership 
between the Towkay and Pawang may be determined, and the 
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amount owing by Pawang to Towkay may be recovered from the 
Pawang by the sale of the latter’s jermal and belongings, but his 
landed or personal property cannot be affected. 

17. After the expiration of the period of agreement between the 
helping firm and the fishermen, and in case of the latter being still 
indebted through ill-success to the helping firm, in the event of all or 
any of them being desirous to still continue working fishing stakes and 
receive further advances from the helping firm for that purpose, one 
half of the share of the fish-takes with the fish-maws to which the 
fisherman so indebted may be entitled, shall be placed to the credit of 
the old debt and the other half to the new debt. 

18. In the event of the parties concerned committing a breach-of 
these Rules, complaint may be made to the District Officer, who may 
inflict a fine not exceeding $25 for each offence. 

recccccosccoocoooooe: 


RETROSPECTIVE NOTES. 


BANDAR LANGAT IN 1876.* 

Tre Klang River has always been supposed to be a very meandering 
one, but it is nothing compared to the Langat. As you approach 
within sight of Jugra Hill this fact becomes very apparent, since you 
are at times approaching the hill, and then again receding from it, 
as the steamer follows the serpentine wandering of this magnificent 
sheet of water. It is about three times the width of the Klang River 
with clean, abrupt, but very shallow, banks. The left bank seems to 
be more cultivated than the right, owing I suppose to its being higher 
ground, and there are still evidences of its once well-cultivated and 
prosperous state. 

One cannot be sufficiently impressed with the sagacity and 
cunning of the Malay, in selecting this river as a retreat after 
piratical raids, unfil it has been seen. Its shallow state prevents 
vessels of heavy draught from ascending it, its windings prevent 
them from proceeding up it at any great rate of speed, and, even 
if pursued, ity numerous creeks and outlets afford a ready refuge 
or specdy retreat. The short distance from the sea through the 
Jugra passage was another reason why it was selected, I suppose, 
as the stronghold of pirates. 

The town of Bandar is built on an angle formed by the junction 
of the Langat and Jugra Rivers, and the small atap houses peeping 
out from among a dense foliage of coconuts, carry out one’s impression 
of an ideal Oriental scene. The landing-place speaks well for the 
place, and although not ornamental, is nevertheless used for more 
than the purpose for which it was originally constructed, affording 
not only shelter for boats but lodging for native strangers. The 

* A letter to the Singapore Daily Times, dated 15th November, 1976. 
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Police Station, surrounded by a stockade and flower-garden, is a 
model of neatness. There is but one road in the place, but care is 
taken that it is well kept. 

The Collector’s house is quite a unique structure, the sides 
being constructed of split bamboo, plaited into a sort of matting, with 
a plank flooring and atap roof. The sight of a couple of small 
apartments in the hall made exclusively of .mosquito net, and 
supported by a wooden frame, gives one the impression of a mosquito 
plague. 

The town is regularly laid out on each side of the road, and a 
few well-filled shops kept by Chinese are a proof of its progress since 
the establishment of the Residential system. 

The high-sounding name of “ Istana” given to the Sultan’s 
residence conveys quite a wrong impression of the structure. You 
feel disappointed as you approach it. The ideas of grandeur which 
suggested themselves are dispelled, and you see but a poor, ill-kept, 
dark, wood-and-tile structure, badly planned. ‘ An atap portico leads 
out from the Audience Hall to within reach of the Jugra waters, and 
at the end is a small tower or look-out house, with a watchman 
stationed beside a gong to sound an alarm, in case of the approach 
of an enemy,ete. The Audience Hall boasts of a plank flooring with 
a small square raised platform in the centre, and is surrounded by a 
wooden wall of planks and rough timber secured with rattans and 
surmounted with prickly branches of trees, serving the purpose, I 
suppose, of a chevauz-de-frise. This hall seems to serve the purpose 
of a sleeping chamber as there are still to be seen a few mosquito 
curtains in picturesque disorder about the apartment. 

I was introduced to the Sultan as his new State Treasurer. 
« Benar, benar,” said the old gentleman with great emphasis, shaking 
my hand at the same time. I was quite prepared for the expression 
he used, as those in Singapore who knew him generally styled his 
Highness “Yam Tuan Benar of Selangor” from his frequent use of 
the exclamation. It was wonderful to see how delighted he was to 
meet the Resident, and pleased to hear of the probability of a war in 
Europe on account of Turkey (Stamboul), whose part England was 
likely to take. He seemed to think he was helping his friends the 
Turks himself by being a friend of the British Government. His 
Highness is a not very tall, but very energetic old geutleman, about 
65 years of age, with a well-defined countenance. Tunku Allang, one 
of his sons, is not bad looking at all, and stands about six feet high. 
Raja Kahar is more intelligent looking, having more of the Bugis 
type of features about him. The Datoh Dagang is a dark, nice-looking 
Malay, and has a well-informed, but knowing look. From the 
tone of vices in the back I conjectured it was the apartment 
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consigned to the fair ones, whose acquaintance I am sorry to say Eastern 
usages prevented us from making. The women, from the few I 
observed, are fair, well-formed and good looking. After staying a few 
minutes at the Collector's, we steamed away for home through the 
Jugra passage. A few minutes’ steaming through a very strong cur- 
rent brought us to the Jugra Hill. What a magnificent sight! Risin 
abruptly from the water’s edge to about 370 feet it has a strangely 
grand and majestic appearance. It is one solid mass of granite, having 
but a few feet of soil to sustain the scanty forest on it. About half-way 
up the Resident has had a small shooting-box erected, which looks 
exceedingly pretty from the river. People are clearing and settling 
down on the sides of this hill. 

The revenue (consisting of duty on tin, opium, spirits, ete.) amounts 
to about 1,600 dollars per month. The old Sultan is supposed to be 
very rich in tin.—C. H. A. T. 


verecccccocoooooooos: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


-——_+—-—- 
LIVe do not hold ourselecs responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents.} 


RAILWAY GATES. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Srr,—Is it not usual for the gates at a level crossing over a rail- 
way to close the line when open to the road, and vice vere, as in the 
case of those ut the crossing near the Selangor Club? This is not the 
case in connection with the crossing near the junction of the Daman- 
sara Road with High Street, and it seems a very curious omission. 
A short time ago when crossing the line at this place, the gates being 
wide open, Captain Syers was unpleasantly surprised to find an engine 
close upon him. He was fortunate enough to be driving a pony that 
did not take fright, stand still, or turn away in front of the engine: 
so he managed to get across just in time. With gates properly 
arranged an incident of this nature would be impossible.—I am, ete., 
An Enquirer. 


STRAYING CATTLE. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sir,—I should like through the medium of your paper to again 
draw the attention of the Sanitary Board to the fact that as a matter 
of common practice goats are kept in the verandahs along the Batu 
Road and are allowed to stray about in twos and threes all over 
the road. 

During an carly drive a few days ago 1 ran over a goat in this 
road, and my attention being called to them somewhat forcibly by my 
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horse trying to bolt with me, I counted the goats in the road and 
verandahs—there were actually 20 goats and 2 cows sleeping in the 
verandahs. This state of things in one of the principal streets of the 
town can hardly be called a credit to our Municipality. 

The remedy is surely a very easy one, and a little wholesome 
pounding and fining would soon put a stop to what is now an intoler- 
able nuisance.—I am, etc., OBSERVER. 


HOLIDAYS. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

S1r,—There are many things in this “ wale of tears” which might 
yo better if we had the ordering of them, and amongst them are the 
Government holidays. 

The Queen’s Birthday holiday habitually occurs at odd times, and 
no one cavils at Her Most Gracious Majesty for having her own 
opinion about the proper date of it, indeed many of her subjects loyally 
follow her example in the matter of their own, even it is said to the 
extent of a year or so; but it was a shock to me to find that Whit 
Monday would occur this year on the first Friday in Trinity, because 
such matters are generally left to the discretion of the Almanac, and I 
had made arrangements on that assumption. 

But this isa narrow-minded view, and private considerations to 
the winds!) What an exemplar of a free people triumphant over the 
trammels of an effete civilisation might we not present to the world if 
we were only consistent, and what a time for making up arrears of 
official correspondence might we not have if we ordered next year’s 
first Monday in August for the 31st instant, and, say, Christmas Day 
of ’95, for the 8rd proximo! It would not interfere with the regular 
issue of the Journal.—I am, etc., B. 


SELANGOR LIBRARY, 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sir,—If you can spare space, I would like to make a suggestion ag 
to the management of our Library, re purchasing and choosing new 
books. Not that I am carping at the existing ones, for our catalogue 
ig as great a credit to the place as it is a boon. But Governments, 
like the godg, help those who help themselves, and I would suggest, 
so as to ensure a regular supply of the latest works, that readers pay 
a small annual fee of, say, $2; and that the Government be asked to 
subsidise our subscription by an endowment of two dollars to one. I 
have known this system work admirably in other places ; people seem 
to take greater interest in what they help to buy, and it shews the 
Government that their gift is appreciated. 

I will say nothing about choosing the works—it has evidently been 
in good hands during the past.—L am, ete., Urme Dutce. 
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“A MOOT POINT.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Str,—I should like to point out, if I may do so, without 
entangling myself in a discussion with “ C. K.” or “ Spelling Bee,” 
that the word Sungei (sic) is one of the very examples given in 
the table drawn up by the Select Committee appointed, some years 
ago, to consider the question of spelling reform in the Straits. 
The spelling adopted by the Committee is Sungei, and they further 
explain that ei is to be pronounced as in height. In every other 
instance, as far as I can see, the Italian pronunciation of vowels 
is followed, and I have not been able to discover on what grounds 
(grounds they must have had), the Committee adopted an un-Italian 
diphthong. Mr. Maxwell has said, upon this very subject, that it is of 
no use to trust to that uncertain guide the ear in determining a dis- 
puted spelling. Uniformity is an illusion, and the sooner the idea is 
given up the better. One man writes senduk and another s’nduk. 


Why should not Sungei and Sungai be considered equally cor- 
rect ?—I am, ete., JuDEx. 


“COFFEE.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sir.— Referring to my article in your issue of the 7th April, I 
regret to say that Mr. T. H. Hill, of Sungei Ujong, points out some 
remarks which are inaccurate, and, under date of the 2nd instant, writes 
me as follows :— 


“The date of the Selangor concession is July, 1881. The original 
letter is dated 26th February, 1881, and the concession was to the 
late R. B. Dawnall, from whom it was subsequently purchased by its 
present proprietors. 

“I did not manage Ampang until 1884, and then from February 
to July. 

“Nurseries were put out for Weld’s Hill in April, 1881. The 
subsequent events followed in the sequence mentioned by you, so as 
no dates are given it does not matter. 

“ Weld’s Hill was selected in April, 1881. And all the selections 
for the Hon’ble R. B. Dawnall’s grant were made in 1882-1883. 

“With regard to Ginting Bidai, it had to be abandoned owing to 
the Government not seeing their way to keep the rvad, which had been 
made, open. This was abandoned from some time in 1885 to March, 
1887, according to correspondence in my possession, including letters 
to and from Government.” ; 


Hoping you will find room in your next issue for these correc- 
tions.—I am, etc., F. A. TornBee. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


AE Se te 

Mrs. H. F. Betvamy, who, we are sorry to say, has lately been far 
from well, left Kuala Lumpur for Singapore on Tuesday, the 30th 
ultimo, en route for England. Mr. Bellamy accompanied her as far 
as Singapore. 


Is another column will be found an account of the Penang v. 
Selangor cricket, football and billiard matches. Our visitors arrived in 
Kuala Lumpur on the Sunday afternoon, and play was started at 10 
o'clock on Monday morning. The same evening a dance was given in 
the Selangor Club ; it was very quiet, but not bad for those who were 
fortunate enough to secure partners, the scarcity of ladies making 
this a somewhat difficult matter. The supper was laid in the billiard- 
room. Great credit and thanks are due to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Vane, 
for the admirable manner in which things were arranged: he, unfor- 
tunately for himself, was suffering from a feverish cold, but notwith- 
standing this he put in an appearance just before supper in order to 
see to the comfort of the guests of the Club. 


On Tuesday night a very enjoyable Smoking Concert was held at 
the Selangor Club. Although our friends from Penang had not been 
so fortunate as they might have wished in the matter of cricket and 
football, it cannot be denied that they came to the front so far as 
the “Smoker” was concerned. We cannot give an account of all who 
contributed to the evening’s amusement, but we must mention that 
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“The Rorty One” told how happy he was with his “’ammer in ’is 
’and,” and “ The Silent Cne ” sang with much feeling a little sentimental 
ballad, while Messrs. Steve and A. W. Harper were, as usual, exceed- 
ingly entertaining with some of the latest songs. Again was Mr. 
Alexander doomed to an evening of hard work at the piano for the 
enjoyment of others; but, it must be added, he seemed to under- 
take the task with much cheerfulness. The warning whistle from 
the engine of the special train waiting outside the Club to run our 
visitors down to Klang, announced that what had been a “high old 
time” was drawing to a close, and a general move was made to give 
the Penangites a good send off. At 1 a.m. the train moved off, amid 
much cheering and fond declarations with regard to “ Martha dear.” 


Wits reference to correspondence that has appeared in our 
columns, His Excellency the Governor has decided that the spelling 
Sungei is to be retained in official documents. 


On the 17th of May Raja Manan caught a large crocodile in the 
Sepang River which on measurement was found to be 14’ 4” in length 
and 5’ 6” in girth, ‘Our correspondent thinks this must be near the 
“record.” Captain Syers, the whole truth and nothing but the truth! 
what is the “ record”? 


Memsers of the Selangor Rifle Association are informed that 
practice will be held on the range during the month of June as 
follows :—Saturday, 3rd, at 3 p.m.; Wednesday, 7th, 6 a.m.; Saturday, 
10th, 3 p.m.; Friday, 16th, 3 p.m.; Tuesday, 20th, 3 p.m.; Saturday, 
24th, 3 p.m.; and Friday, 30th, 3pm. The Maxwell Challenge 
Cup is now in safe keeping at the Bank; and as the competition for 
this handsome trophy will take place shortly, members are advised 
to attend practices as often as possible. 


seececcccococconoooes 
St. MARY’S CHURCH, KUALA LUMPUR. 

Tue Annual Vestry Meeting was held on 20th May last at the Raja 

School, Kuala Lumpur, when the Chaplain nominated as his Church- 

warden for the year the Resident, and Mr. Alfred R. Venning was 

elected people’s Churchwarden. 

At a subsequent meeting on the same evening at the Selangor 
Club Mr. Treacher, who presided, proposed that the following should 
be elected members of the Church Committee: Messrs. Venning, 
Spooner, West, Greig, Holmes, Carey, and Sanderson. This was 
carried. The following proposals by the Resident were also seconded 
and carried unanimously :— 
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1.—That the Church Committee meet once a month, and that they 
call a General Meeting once a year at which meeting they will 
present a full statement of the Church Funds. 

2.—That the Committee be clected annually, and have power to fill 
up vacancies amongst their number occurring durMg their year of office. 

3.—That the Committee call for plans for the proposed Cherch, 
and submit them as soon as possible to a General Meeting. 

4.—That the Committee consider the question of the site for the 
proposed Church, and submit proposals to a General Meeting. 

A meeting of the Church Management Committee was held on 30th 
May. Mr. Venning was elected Chairman, and Mr. Greig Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer pro tem. 

Mr. Spooner promised to obtain sketches for the new Church 
building, with approximate estimates, to lay kefore the Committee 
before any decision regarding the site was agreed to. 

Our readers are aware that with the sanction and approval of 
His Excellency Sir Cecil C. Smith, o.c.m.a., Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, the Government of Selangor is prepared to vote a sum of 
$5,000 towards the cost of the erection of a Church for the Protestant 
Community, provided an equal amount of $5,000 is raised by sub- 
scription or in other ways. We gladly publish the first list of sub- 
scribers, and, in conclusion, beg to state that donations can be sent to 
either of the Churchwardens or paid into the Ghurch Building Fund 
at the Chartered Bank, Kuala Lumpur, and will be acknowledged in 
cach issue of the Selangor Journal. 

FIRST LIST OF DONATIONS TO THE CHURCH BUILDING FUND. 


H. E. Sir Cecil C. Smith, a.c.a.a, $50 | C. R. Cormac oa rs *...810 
The Right Rev. Bishop Hose, p.p. 50 | H. Vane ... ze ae ve 10 
Resident and Mrs. Treacher... 150 | J.S.H. French ... oe «10 
F. A. Swettenham, c.m.a. ibs 50 | H.O. Maynard ... oa oe 

E. W. Birch see «201 W. Nicholas 

Rev. F. W. Haines be ss 100} C. P. Anchant 

A.R. Venning ... ae «75 | R. Charter 


A. 8. Baxendale ... 
A. T. D. Berrington 


25 | H. A. W. Aylesbury 
50 | C. E. F. Sanderson 


G. Murray Campbell __... «20; New Awherst Estate... v- 10 
The Captain China, Yap Kwan Mr. and Mrs. ceey. et o- 10 
Seng... + 1,000 | S. Lazarus - coe or 

Chartered Bank . ae 25 | G. Samuels ate 

Howarth, Erskine & Co. «. 50] D.G. Campbell ... 

H. Hiittenbach & Co. .., v.20) N.W. Roy A 

Riley, Hargreaves & Co. .. 50] W.E. Venning ... «+ 10 
W. W. Skeat oat Se oe 50 | Mr. and Mrs. D’Arcy Irvine |). 20 
Mr. and Mrs. Spooner ... v. 100 | W. Bibby a se 10 
A. J. W. Watkins 50 | B.S. Bartholomeusz ve 2.50 
The Straits Trading Co. Ltd., ‘ 1,000 Dr. and Mra. Welch _... we OD 
H. Muhlinghaus «=. 100 | G. H. Fox i set wes 12.25 
J. Sword ... Pee «+ $100; J. R.O. Aldworth egos ww 1S 
K. 5 mnboosamy, Pillai |. v.50 —_ 
J.Greig ... fe ees 15 'ToTan ... 3,534.75 


C. Kemp ... eee nie aes 10 
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OPENING OF THE PUDOH EXTENSION. 


Tue latest addition to the Selangor Government Railway, a short 
branch line running out to the village of Pudoh, was formally opened 
Ly the British Resident on Tuesday afternoon, the 30th ultimo. 
A special train left the Kuala Lumpur Station about 5 p.m., conveying 
those who had braved the rain and responded to the invitation of the 
Resident Engineer to assist at the function. The line and the Sultan 
Street Station, at which the train stopped to take up the Raja Muda, 
have yet an unfinished appearance, while the effect of the rain 
on the embankments was in many places very marked, and gave some 
idea of the difficulties Mr. Martin, the Engineer in charge of the 
work, has had to contend with. Arriving at Pudoh Station, the 
passengers alighted and made their way to the Booking Office, where 
refreshments for the visitors were provided. 


The Resident, on behalf of the Resident Engineer (Mr. Watkins) and 
himself, thanked those who were present for assisting by their attend- 
ance in the opening of the Pudoh Extension. It had been hoped that 
His Excellency Sir Cecil Smith would have been able to open the 
Extension, but His Excellency’s official duties had prevented his being 
present. This was thg third Railway Extension he had himself opened 
during the four or five years he had resided in the Malay Peninsula, 
and he hoped he would take part in many more. The extension was 
but a short one, 1} miles in length, but it was hoped it might lead to 
a greater thing and possibly to a great thing. The “ greater thing” 
was its extension to Sungei Besi, an important village and district, 
with a mining population of some 20,000 Chinese, ambitious to 
emulate the splendours of Kuala Lumpur. This extension could be 
made in six miles, on an easy trace. The “great thing” was the 
possible further extension over the Ginting Peras Pass, through Jelebu, 
and into Pahang, in one direction, and to our magnifivent harbour, 
Klang Straits, in the other. He alluded to the Ginting Peras Pass 
with bated breath, because the question was still sub judice, and 
the idea was keenly opposed by several gifted individuals, All he 
could say, so far as Selangor was concerned, was that, if the authori- 
ties would tell us where, in Pahang, they wished a railway to go, we 
possessed in Mr. Watkins an Engineer who would take a railway 
through, over, and into anything, while we had no predilection for 
any particular pass, whether Ginting Peras or Ginting Bidai, or 
Batang Kali, or any other. As to the present Pudoh Extension, it was 
commenced iu May, 1892, on the recommendation of the then Resident, 
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Mr. Maxwell, and with the sanction of His Excellency Sir Cecil 
Smith and His Highness the Sultan. The original estimate was 
about $52,000, and it had worked out pretty well to that figure, 
without rolling stock. This was rather a heavy rate, but, as the line 
passed through the town, there had been heavy claims for compensa- 
tion, streets had to be deviated, two bridges had to be erected, one 
of them 102 feet in length, and it was found necessary to have 
three stations. There had ulso been some heavy earthwork--in 
cuttings 22,200 cubic yards, and in embankments 24,470 cubic yards. 
Mr. Treacher concluded by declaring the extension open, and 
calling upon those present to drink to the success of the line and to 
the health of Mr. Watkins, the Resident Engincer. 

The toast having been drunk, Mr. Watkins said :—“ Mr. Treacher, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have to thank you, Sir, very kindly indeed, 
for the manner in which you have spoken of myself aud the Pudoh 
Extension. This is the first attempt in this State to construct a Rail- 
way departmentally. It is not avery long extension, as you have said, 
and I hope with you that future extensions of ‘this line will be gréat 
and greater still. I look forward very much myself to this Railway 
being carried out to Sungei Besi, and thence further on still. The 
other day, when I asked Mr. Treacher whether it was really necessary 
I should say anything on this occasion, he said, ‘Make it short, make 
it in proportion to the length of the railway, say, a word to a mile.’ 
Now the railway is 1.83 miles long, I cannot very well make a speech 
1.83 words long, but Mr. Treacher’s advice is so very good that I will 
say as little as possible. I must, however, again say that Tam very 
much obliged to you, Sir, for the way in which you have proposed the 
success of the Railway, and to you, ladies and gentlemen, for the very 
kind way you have received it.” 

The wet weather prevented the visitors from taking more than a 
cursory glance at the buildings in connection with the railway at 
Pudoh, a smart shower making it necessary to enter as quickly as pos- 
sible the special train in waiting, which arrived back in Kuala Lumpur 
about 6 o'clock. 


1eeececoccoecocosooes 
CRICKET. 
SELANGOR v. PENANG. 
Tue first match these two teams played was in May, 1891, when we 
went to Penang, and came back with a 7 wickets’ defeat. The members 
of the Selangor team who played in the first match look back with 
great pleasure to the very pleasant time they had, and were only too 
glad to have an opportunity of welcoming the Penang team here. We 
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were also very anxious to revenge our defeat, and on this occasion the 
tables were reversed, for Selangor after a very pleasant game proved 
victors by an innings and 71 runs. 

I shall not follow the orthodox form of reporting this match. One, 
I think, gets very little of a match from the outline of the game as 
usually reported, and as it is the doings of the members of the teams 
that interest most I shall come to a criticism of the teams at once. 

The batting of Selangor all round was very good. The desire for 
the big hit, which has always hitherto been very observable in Selangor 
batting, was not shewn in this match. Every member of the Eleven 
batted as if the result of the match depended on his individual effort. 
Never before has Pereira batted with such patience, and it is to be hoped 
he will adopt this stvle for the future. Weinman and Gatehouse were 
also iu very good form. The latter is a great acquisition to the Selangor 
team, and it isa pity he is unable to get more practice. C. Glassford, 
Neubronner, Paxon and Bellamy also were of great service to their 
side in the batting line. The first two gentlemen opened the batting 
for their side and as usual played very steady good cricket. 

Most of the bowling of the side fell on Christoffelsz and Disbrowe, 
and the honours fell to the former. He was in splendid form, and, 
considering the state of the wicket, among his many good performances 
I should think this will stand as his best. Dougal, Neubronner and 
Pereira all had a try with the leather, but none of them bowled up to 
form. Disbrowe kept a good length, but bowled much slower than 
usual, had he put a little more energy into his work I am sure he 
would have come out with a better analysis. 

Selangor fielding was only fair, the catch by Neubronner at point 
which disposed of Anthony in the second innings is worthy of mention. 
Weinman as usual stopped Christoffelsz’s fast deliveries very cleverly. 
Anthony gave J. Glassford a chance when he had got about 20 in the 
second innings. The ball was certainly going fast, but it ought to 
have been talien. Smith, too, early in his second innings, gave Bellamy 
the easiest of chances, but it was declined. Bellamy used to be a very 
safe field, and we think he ought to pay more attention to this depart- 
ment of the game in practice. 

To come to Penang batting, Anthony was in splendid form. He 
batted Christoffelsz’s bowling with great confidence, and without him 
Penang would have done very badly. He was particularly strong on 
his off side. In the two innings he gave one chance only, that to 
Glassford already mentioned. Broadrick in the second innings batted 
very well, and Carter and Smith shewed good form. The last two men, 
Shropshire and Dow, added a lot of runs by good hitting. 
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The bowling of Penang to start with was in the hands of Authony 
and Hawkins, and had to be treated with great care. Anthony came 
out with the best analysis, 7 wickets for 14.57 a wicket in 35 overs. 
Up to the end he bowled very well. Five bowlers in all were tried, 
and Carter was the next most successful. 

The Penang team, considering the long time they had to field, 
played up very well. Not at any time did their fielding become slack, 
and, with the exception of one or two mistakes at wickets, not a chance 
was lost. The catches by Gamble, Carter and Peake, all in the long 
field, were exccllent ones. 

In view of the match with Perak on the 19th and 20th June, it was 
encouraging to see the Selangor Eleven make such a good show. 
Although we have done so well, however, in this match, it must be 
remembered we shall have a very different team to tackle in the 
Perak lot. I hope the probable members will not leave off their 
practice, and I am sure if our men go into the Perak match with as 
much heart as they did the other day, that we shall give the redoubt- 
able champions of the Straits a good game. 

The following are the scores :—- 


SELANGOR. PENAN 
Ist Tunings. tat Innié 
C. Glassford b Anthony to gona Lamb b Dougal ny 0 
E. W. Neubronner 1 b w Anthony E.G. Broudrick ¢ & b Christoffel, 2) 0 
P. Weinman ¢c Gamble b Carier oT Peake b Christoffels, ss 3 
Pereira ¢ Jas Lamb b Anthony y (not out) a ‘ Bo 
R. Gatehouse b Anthony . a vkins b Christoffelsz 0 
E. A. Christoffel, ¢ Carter b Anthony Lamb b Dougal te 0 
F. Bellamy c Peake b Carter smith b Christoffelsz —... be 2 
H.C. Paxon b Anthony ter Do. cP 
ue Dongsl b Anthony : Ww Gamble Da, aie 0 
J. Glassford ¢ Broadrick b Peake : R. Shropshire x Do. : a 0 
H. E. Disbrowe {pot mh 2 bn 2/ J. M. Dow Do. 2 
Extras : Byew 2B Extras: Byes 6 
Teg byes 2 Lex bye 1 a 
Wides 20 27 
Total 51 
Total 264 BowWLina ANALYSIS. a 
ae Bowler, oO MR. W. 
Bowing ANseale: Christotfelsz . B27 Wo os 
Bowler. M. RL Dougal si 8 2 1 2 . 
Anthony... 0... En 2 We Disbrowe 5 2 9 - = 
Hawkins 2. Ww 7 of 
Carter Q woo 47 2nd Lanings. 
Shropshire 6 0 @ John Lamb ¢ Disbrowe b Christoffelsz ... a 
Peake sak &3 0 21 E. Broadrick ¢ Paxon b Disbrowe wu 
A. T. Peake b toffelsz, i 


. Anthony ¢ Neubronner b Christoffelsz 55 
J PL H. Hawkins 8 Chrintoftets 3 
j Jay Lah 
13. M. P. Si 


E. Shropshire (not out) 
_ J. M. Dow (run ont) 


' Bowler. oO. M. 


Christoffels 27.311 
{ Dowel oh gS RAT 

hrowe 7 3 
iN bronnce 21270 
Pereira is 1 0 
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FOOTBALL. 
SELANGOR v. PENANG. 


Tuis match, which was played on the 23rd instant, is, I believe, the 
first inter-Settlement Match that has been played in the Straits. 


Penang with one or two exceptions brought their strongest Eleven, 
and it was thought Selangor would fare badly at their hands. As 
things turned out, however, Selangor scored a well-merited victory, and 
on account of it being unexpected it was all the better received. 


The team chosen to represent Selangor underwent one alteration, 
Scott taking Dougal’s place in the centre. 


Selangor kicked off and very soon got into proximity to the Penang 
goal only to be driven back again, the Selangor backs were defending 
so well that the Penang forwards rarely made much head-way. From 
a good combined run by their right wings and centre Scott scored for 
Selangor, the ball hitting the bottom of the post and guing through. 
Soon after the kick off Selangor had another good chance, but Skinner 
passed the ball to Cumming instead of into the centre, and an opportu- 
nity was lost. 


The second half was entered into with great spirit by both sides. 
Penang soon looked dangerous, and Bellamy in saving managed to sit 
down on the ball, a very risky proceeding indeed. The ball was, how- 
ever, got away, and Hizhet getting possession dribbled in fine style up 
close to Penang goal. He passed to Scott who was lying handy anda 
second goal resulted. “Time” was seon afterwards called leaving 
Selangor victors as before stated. 


To come to teams,I must say the play of the Selangor Eleven was a 
surprise to most people. The passing of the forwards was very good, 
the noticeable men being Cumming and Scott. Skinner and J. Glass- 
ford did a lot of useful hard work, but Hampshire was disappointing. 
He dribbles too far and never thinks of giving his centre a chanee, he 
sects to forget that the idea is to get the ball between the post, not to 
dribble over the goal line. He also was too often out of his place. 
With practice he will get more familiar with the game and his speed 
ought to make him a most useful man for the Eleven. The back divi- 
sion, however, was the strong part of our team. Where all did so well 
it is perhaps wrong to individualise, but I think Messrs. Highet and 
Qlasstord played so very well that they deserve a little extra praise. 


Penang’s strength lay in their forwards. They are five very good 
men, but Hargreaves in attempting to do teo much spoilt any com- 
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bination that was attempted. Time after time the wings were in a 
good position for a pass, but Hargreaves preferred to try and score 
single handed. Dow and Carter were noticeable for good work, while 
Anthony and Edwards worked hard. Among the backs Lamb and 
Hartley were the best. 


The game wasa most enjoyable one. The rain had made the 
ground rather slippery and falls were frequent, happily, however, 
without accident. 


Now that we have made a start playing football matches I hope 
that a few more will soon be arranged, and just to keep the men in 
trim it is to be hoped that the new Foothall Committee will do what 
they can to fix a Saturday afternoon's match every now and again. 


The following were the teams :— 


SELANGOR. PENANG. 
Goal Goal 
Bellamy Shropshire 
Backs Backs 
Highet and Fox Hartley and Gamble 
Half backs Half backs 
Gatehouse | Ebden | C. Glassford | Stewart | J. Lamb, | Summerfield 
Forwards _ Forwards 
M. Cumming Hampshire Carter Edwards 
and Seott and and Hargreaves and 
Skinner J. Glassford Anthony Dow 


‘Pecocccoooooooooooos 


BILLIARDS. 


On Tuesday evening it was arranged that a billiard match should be 
played at the Lake Club between Penang and Selangor; the former 
being represented by Mr. W. E. Gamble, said to be their best 
player, and the latter by Mr. A. R. Venning, in the absence of Mr. 
Berrington. 


The game was played 200 up, and there was a considerable gallery, 
including a number of ladies, who shewed great interest in the game. 


The odds at starting were in favour of the visitor, but from the 
first fortune was against him, and it soon became evident that, prob- 
ably asa result of the hard work he had done in the cricket and 
football matches, he was not in form. 


He did not come off at all, and the game was soon at an end, 
leaving Selangor victorious by 89 points. - 
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QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY BALL. 
On the evening of the 31st May a Ball was given at the Residency, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Treacher, in honour of the Queen’s Birthday, and invita- 
tions to the number of 125 were issued. 


Everyone in Kuala Lumpur looked forward to this event, as it was 
likely to be the biggest affair of the kind that has yet taken place 
here, and, although fears were entertained that there would be a great 
crush, the arrangements were so excellent that the people spread over 
the various entertainment rooms, and at no time in the evening was 
there the least crowding. 

Many anxious eyes were turned towards the sky as the appointed 
hour approached, but, although there was a slight drizzle at 9 o’clock, 
the rain kept off fairly well. The house looked exceedingly pretty 
as one drove up—the porch and upper and lower verandahs being 
Wuninated with Chinese lanterns, while in the dancing room the 
decorations were very effective and the new floor, over which so much 
trouble has beep spent, was a great success. 

An excellent innovation on this occasion was the erection of a tent 
on the grass outside for the accommodation of the Band, whose tones, 
while sutticiently loud for the dancing, did not disturb conversation as 
they used to do when it played in the verandah. 

Among the guests we were glad to see that the Raja Muda was 
present to do honour to Her Majesty, and also that Raja Mansur, 
of Perak, had come over on the invitation of the Resident. 

Dancing commenced at about half past nine and was kept up till 
twelve, when an adjournment to the supper room took place, and Mrs. 
Treacher’s excellent arrangement of tables was so satisfactory that 
about 100 people sat down at once without the least crowding or 
inconvenience. 

The principal table, on which there were large blocks of ice to cool 
the air and stimulate jaded appetites by their refreshing appearance, 
was arranged under the punkah; while a number of smaller ones in 
the recess, in the corners of the room, among the plants under the 
portico, and in the verandah, enabled those little parties to be formed 
which are so pleasant on occasions like this, when youth and beauty 
are met together for the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. Ample 
justice was done to the excellent supper, and after Her Majesty's 
health had been proposed by the Resident, and received with the 
uxual honours, dancing recommenced and was carried on till after 
3 a.m., when the company dispersed. The Ball was a most delightful 
one, and Mrs, Treacher may be congratulated on her first dance in 
Selangor having proved such a success, 
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A BIRTHDAY AT THE RESIDENCY. 
My Dear Part, Kuara Lumpur, 31st May, 1893. 

Oh! you have no idea how we enjoyed ourselves. Enid celebrated 
her birthday on Thursday, the 18th of May, and we all were invited 
to celebrate it with her. ‘ 

Such a crowd was there! and we had never been so happy since 
you celebrated your own birthday. 

Enid’s little dog-cart and dear little pony “Lollypop” was driv- 
ing us round the Residency, but poor little “Lollypop,” I am afraid, 
did not enjoy it as much as we did, because, you know, all wanted to 
drive at once, and there was not room for more than 15 at a time. 

But, fortunately, a Sanitary Board wheelbarrow was close at hand, 
and we could have a ride in the wheelbarrow, which was great fun. 


There was also a “ Punch and Judy” performance, and Punch 
gave such a thrashing to his friends that we all shrieked with laughter 
and delight. 

Then there were such lovely buns and cakes and almonds, and 
there were so many that I could not eat them all, and had to put a 
lot in my pocket. But I could not take them all—my pocket was not 
large enough ! 

We had races, too, and Archie won the first prize and got a bag of 
sweets. 

There were some very nice boys, too, but they were very stupid, 
and objected to being kissed. Just fancy ! 

It was quite dark when we left the Residency, and we all went 
home very happy and satisfied, wishing Enid would have a birthday 
every week. All the night I dreamed of the fun and of the many nice 
presents given to Enid. I wish you could have seen them. 

Good-by! many greetings and kisses from —Yours, very affection- 
ately, Liniy. 

ereccccccocccoccoocs: 
THE SONG OF THE SOUL. 


There are memories we ever will cherish 

(That relate to the Loved and the Lost) 
With a fervour that never can perish, 

Though their power be to sadden the most: 
It may be ’tis foolish to sorrow 

For the one whose new life, and _ bliss, 
Must be more exalted, more thorough, 

Than aught man can dream of in this. 
-For we gain, from a calm contemplation 

Of the wonders of Nature divine, 
Hints of an after relation - 

With the souls that etherialised shine. 
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story. They evidently thought that I was in pursuit of their com- 
panion as an emissary of the law. He, perceiving that the procession 
had stopped, came sideling up and stood at attention. After a few 
remarks, he informed me with great pride that he had been to Regent 
Street, Westbourne Grove and Piccadilly, and that he had also been 
to Melbourne. On asking him why such a much-travelled man was 
working as a road coolie, he replied, with considerable inflation of 
manner, that he had formerly held a position of some importance, 
but that he had been dismissed on the recommendation of Mr. R——. 
“Mind you,” he added, naively, “I don’t blame Mr. R——, for the 
fact of the matter is that I was found drunk.” He further added that he 
was conducting “ these fools,’—indicating his band of grinning 
satellites—back to their habitations. There was considerable fear 
amongst them, he said, of predatory Celestials, but that he, es- 
pecially when he had partaken of a slice of roast beef and some 
plum pudding, was like a little lion, and afraid of no Chinaman on 
earth. All this was said with an indescribably pompous air, that 
consorted ludicrously with the unbelligerent aspect of the speaker. 
By this time the crowd had increased to a considerable size, and 
finding myself very much in the centre, I concluded it was high time 
to retreat, and told them to move on homewards. The little man 
immediately placed himself in front, and in a short space this dusky 
band of pilgrims was lost to view. Presently he started a lugubrious 
strain, “’Tis but a little faded flower,” a melody which, whatever its 
effect might be on the proverbial cow, is not calculated to strike terror 
into the heart of any pig-tailed disciple of Dick Turpin—unless, 
indeed, he perchance mistook it for the weird crying of some wander- 
ing “hantu.”—E. J. R. 


POCSCoSeSooeseooooes 


A PLANTING ASSOCIATION. 

Ir will be remembered that a circular issued some three years ago by 
the Penang and Province Wellesley Planters’ Association, urging the 
formation of a joint Planters’ Association with affiliated branches 
throughout the whole Peninsula, met with such scant support that 
the whole matter fell through. We are now glad to learn that an 
effort is being made to form a “Straits Settlements Planters’ Assovia- 
tion,” the movement being headed by our pioneer planter, Mr. T. H. 
Hill. This is intended to embrace the Settlements and the Protected 
Native States. It is a matter of regret that some Selangor folk 
should desire to assert themselves to the extent of giving a name to 
the Association: and we would point out that in matters which 
required representation to governing bodies, the mere name of the 
“Singapore and Straits Settlements Planters’ Association” would 
carry infinitely more weight than the “Selangor P. A.,” no matter 
how many aftihated branches it might count on its books. 
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No one can doubt that the future of the Malay Peninsula is an 
agricultural one. But this is not yet fully developed. Meantime 
there are, in addition to planters, other large employers of labour, 
notably the mining interest, hence while wishing all health, strength 
and lots of backbone to the embryonic “Singapore and Straits 
Settlements Planting Association,” we would suggest that it should 
be made at this present juncture a Labour Employers’ Association, 
thus giving scope for combination among all who employ those who 
makan gaji. 

In view of the large and rapidly increasing planting interests of 
and in Selangor, it would bea graceful act to make Kuala Lumpur 
the head-quarters of the new Association—Singapore Free Press, 
27th March, 1893. 


eeccccvococooooooooos 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold vurselces responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents.] 


THE SELANGOR MUSEUM. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Srr,—I have nothing but praise for the article in your last number 
upon the Selangor Museum. The suggestion for an institute com- 
bining in one building the Government Library, the Museum and an 
Assembly Room, is a practical one, and the idea has been carried out 
before now on similar lines in England. The one institution helps to 
popularise the other, and the Museum in particular would be benefited 
by the accessibility of the necessary books of reference, while the Assem- 
tly Room, if capable of being hired for the night, might doubtless be 
made to pay its way. As to the importance of such an institution 
from the educational point of view, I might point out that whereas 
in England the average Museum has an almost svlely geological and 
antiquarian character, and generally appeals to a far smaller class of 
visitors, the Selangor Museum on the other hand is of a purely 
zoological character, and as such appeals directly to every native as 
well as every European who enters its walls. 

This seems to me a point of some importance, in discussing the 
claims of the Museum to be favourably considered by the Govern- 
ment. At the same time, I think it cannot be too strongly urged that 
the Museum, while retaining this mainly zoological character, should 
at least be supplemented in the departments of geology, botany, 
anthropology and antiquities. We want, therefore, (1) a representa- 
tive collection of certificated mineralogical specimens, stanniferous and 
otherwise ; (2) a set of albums containing pressed specimens of jungle 
flowers, and particularly orchids, of which there are untold varieties 
in the State; and a collection of our various woods, with drawings of 
their leaves and fruit; (3) a more or less complete exhibition of 
specimens of native dresses, books, coins, instruments and implements, 
whether for business or amusement: together with specimens of the few 
existing native products, including models of houses, mines, mosques, 
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There are things in this life that suggest 
Soft music played sweetly and grand— 
So the language of angels—the blest ! 
As breathed in the Other Land. 
Ay, watch for the gold sunset hours— 
There’s something of heaven laid bare; 
And the glow, that lends beauty to flowers, 
. Is the fairness and purity there ! 
Shining serenely and brightly, 
Their ways ever onward winging, 
The millions of globes--in resplendent robes— 
Are they not, daily and nightly, 
Of the Life that’s eternal singing. 
* * * * 


Through xons of advance and egression — 
All through the mysterious past, 
We learn the earth’s manward progression, 
Man’s advent we notice at last. 
And the man, not yet perfect, advances ; 
The world is in progression still ; 
Under the Eternal’s glances 
We are mounting the sun-lit hill! 
Love and help be to all, then, that need ’em 
Let the low-living rise to the light ! 
Tet us up with the banners of Freedom, 
True Goodness, Reason, and Right ! 
Our society is of man’s making, 
We each do a little each day,— 
Tt the civilised all be painstaking, 
So that the human race may 
Climb, climb, to the end of time. 
Upward, onward! upward, sunward ! 
In the. heavenly direction— 
Towards human perfection ! 
* * * * 


There’s a mountain of Progress before us, 
Its summit is hid in the skies ; 
Brighter scenes, as we climb, rise up o'er us, 
New being we gain as we rise. 
We rise though cruel changes sever— 
Though the parting gives sorrow and pain ! 
But it is not for ever and ever, 
We meet on some morrow again. 
For upward all nature is gliding, 
All that has sprung from the dust ; 


And the spirit of Nature, presiding, ; 


Informs us all that we must 
(No matter how loved or how rare! 
How old, how young. or how fair!) 
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Must climb, climb, to the end of time, 
Upward, onward! upward, sunward ! 
From a world of light 
Through a shadow of death 
To another more bright 
Musr soar! God saith, 
In the heavenly direction 
For the spirit’s perfectien.—A. F. M. 
eercccccococoocooooes 


A JUNGLE JOTTING. 


TueERe are out-stations and out-stations: at some onc can enjoy a life 
varied by occasional amusements, and enlivened by the company of 
one’s fellow-men; at others, where Englishmen are few and the 
heathen “ rage,” it is sometimes a little difficult to find the wherewithal 
to kill time, after that monotony-relieving interval known as “ office 
hours” is over. The great solace is, of course, reading, and without 
the material beneficently provided by Government for mental relaxa- 
tion, one would more often experience a longing for “fresh fields and 
pastures new” than is at present the case. One source of occupation 
is the evening constitutional on the one and only street. Although 
offering no particular ainusement or excitement it helps to pass time, 
and gives one a fitful appetite for dinner. How many times have I 
not perambulated and reperambulated this noble thoroughfare, till I 
- am on intimate terms with the very dried fish in the shop fronts, and 
am at no loss to recognise, each in its accustomed place, the strange 
and varied effluvia which the languid breezes carry. into the middle of 
the road. Few sounds are heard, save the monotonous nasal ululations 
of the mining coolie. There seems to be no getting away from their 
sweet low voices, no escape from their exasperating fiddles, sounding 
like the preliminary scraping of a legion of German bands. The 
other day, however, while walking late in the evening at the outskirts 
of the “town,” my ears were suddenly assailed by an unaccustomed 
sound—a rich falsetto voice rendering with great effect that most classic 
melody “ Wait till the clouds roll by”! Could it be the “spook” of 
some belated ’Arry returning from a Bank Holiday celebration? If 
80, where was the concertina? Increasing my pace, I soon came up 
with a numerous band of road coolies of the Kling persuasion ; and 
saw at their head the singer, whose vocal effort had so considerably 
astonished me. He was a diminutive gentleman clad, or rather unclad, 
in the manner peculiar to his race, and as he strode along, in a most 
un-Klinglike manner, he brandished a huge stick! Evidently, its being 
pay day, he had refreshed himself, “not wisely, but too well.” On 
perceiving me the procession stopped, and, with much genuflection, I 
was informed that the individual ahead with an impossible name 
was not drunk, but only “jolly.” Such was my interpretation of their 
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story. They evidently thought that I was in pursuit of their com- 
panion as an emissary of the law. He, perceiving that the procession 
had stopped, came sideling up and stood at attention. After a few 
remarks, he informed me with great pride that he had been to Regent 
Street, Westbourne Grove and Piccadilly, and that he had also been 
to Melbourne. On asking him why such a mueb-travelled man was 
working as a road coolie, he replied, with considerable inflation of 
manner, that he had formerly held a position of some importance, 
but that he had been dismissed on the recommendation of Mr. R——. 
“Mind you,” he added, naively, “I don’t blame Mr. R——, for the 
fact of the matter is that I was found drunk.” He further added that he 
was conducting “ these fools,’—indicating his band of grinning 
satellites—back to their habitations. There was considerable fear 
amongst them, he said, of predatory Celestials, but that he, es- 
pecially when he had partaken of a slice of roast beef and some 
plum pudding, was like a little lion, and afraid of no Chinaman on 
earth. All this was said with an indescribably pompous air, that 
consorted ludicrously with the unbelligerent aspect of the speaker. 
By this time the crowd had increased to a considerable size, and 
finding myself very much in the centre, I concluded it was high time 
to retreat, and told them to move on homewards. The little man 
immediately placed himself in front, and in a short space this dusky 
band of pilgrims was lost to view. Presently he started a lugubrious 
strain, “’Tis but a little faded flower,” a melody which, whatever its 
effect might be on the proverbial cow, is not calculated to strike terror 
into the heart of any pig-tailed disciple of Dick Turpin—unless, 
indeed, he perchance mistook it for the weird crying of some wander- 
ing “ hantu.”—E. J. BR. 


Seoecosossocsososecs 


A PLANTING ASSOCIATION. 

Ir will be remembered that a circular issued some three years ago by 
the Penang and Province Wellesley Planters’ Association, urging the 
formation of a joint Planters’ Association with affiliated branches 
throughout the whole Peninsula, met with such scant support that 
the whole matter fell through. We are now glad to learn that an 
effort is being made to form a “ Straits Settlements Planters’ Assovia- 
tion,” the movement being headed by our pioneer planter, Mr. T. H. 
Hill. This is intended to embrace the Settlements and the Protected 
Native States. It is a matter of regret that some Selangor folk 
should desire to assert themselves to the extent of giving a name to 
the Association: and we would point out that in matters which 
required representation to governing bodies, the mere name of the 
“Singapore and Straits Settlements Planters’ Association” would 
carry infinitely more weight than the “Selangor P. A.,” no matter 
how many affihated branches it might count on its books. 
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No one can doubt that the future of the Malay Peninsula is an 
agricultural one. But this is not yet fully developed. Meantime 
there are, in addition to planters, other large employers of labour, 
notably the mining interest, hence while wishing all health, strength 
and lots of backbone to the embryonic “Singapore and Straits 
Settlements Planting Association,” we would suggest that it should 
be made at this present juncture a Labour Employers’ Association, 
thus giving scope fur combination among all who employ those who 
makan gaji. 

In view of the large and rapidly increasing planting interests of 
and in Selangor, it would be a graceful act to make Kuala Lumpur 
the head-quarters of the new Association Singapore Free Press, 
27th March, 1893. 


eerccocoscocooooooos 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents.] 


THE SELANGOR MUSEUM. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

S1r,—I have nothing but praise for the article in your last number 
upon the Selangor Museum. The suggestion for an institute com- 
bining in one building the Government Library, the Museum and an 
Assembly Room, is a practical one, and the idea has been carried out 
before now on similar ae in England. The one institution helps to 

opularise the other, and the Museum in particular would be benefited 
by the accessibility of the necessary books of reference, while the Assem- 
bly Room, if capable of being hired for the night, might doubtless be 
made to pay its way. As to the importance of such an institution 
from the educational point of view, I might point out that whereas 
in England the average Museum has an almost solely geological and 
antiquarian character, and generally appeals to a far smaller class of 
visitors, the Selangor Museum on the other hand is of a purely 
zoological character, and as such appeals directly to every native as 
well as every European who enters its walls. 

This seems to me a point of some importance, in discussing the 
claims of the Museum to be favourably considered by the Govern- 
ment. At the same time, I think it cannot be too strongly urged that 
the Museum, while retaining this mainly zoological character, should 
at least be supplemented in the departments of geology, botany, 
anthropology and antiquities. We want, therefore, (1) a representa- 
tive collection of certificated mineralogical specimens, stanniferous and 
otherwise ; (2) a set of albums containing pressed specimens of jungle 
flowers, and particularly orchids, of which there are untold varieties 
in the State; and a collection of our various woods, with drawings of 
their leaves and fruit; (3) a more or less complete exhibition of 
specimens of native dresses, books, coins, instruments and implements, 
whether for business or amusement : together with specimens of the few 
existing native products, including models of houses, mines, mosques, 


‘ 
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plantations, boats and fishing stakes; (4) and last, but not least, any 
coins, utensils, weapons, or other traces of the Siamese and Dutch 
occupations which may be still obtainable. Many of these articles 
would not cost much to collect, especially if the organised aid of the 
S.S.S. were given, as we surely have a right to expect. To go back 
for a moment to the existing collection, I might suggest that except 
in the case of an unique species, two or three specimens only might 
be kept, and the rest sent to the Singapore Museum, there to find 
place in a separate “Selangor Department.” This would doubtless 
save some room. The Museum contains several most ungainly 
animals, notably a tiger and a couple (I think) of deer, which, as the 
writer of the late article proposes, should be either relaxed and 
restuffed or entirely replaced, and that before anything else is done, 
as they are anything but a credit to the collection. 


I would further suggest that a reliable catalogue be printed, con- 
taining the native as well as the scientific, and (where possible) the 
English name, together with the locality of capture. 


A fairly extensive catalogue of Selangor mammals was sent some 
years ago to the R.A.S. by Mr. W. T. Hornaday: and a no less 
valuable contribution on the subject of Malay ornithology in the 
Native States came from the pen of Capt. H. R. Kelham; they do not 
however, unfortunately, record the native names. In conclusion we 
cannot do better than endorse the wish of the writer of the article: 
viz., that the Museum may receive such help as is necessary in the 
interests of science, to enable it to continue and develop work so well 
begun. The extent of the collections is marvellous when we consider 
that its first foundation was in 1887.—I have, etc, WiRTENnBuRG. 


THE PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 


Sir,—With reference to the proposed Educationa] Institute at 
Kuala Lumpur, I hope I may be allowed to point out, before it is too 
late, the vital necessity of including in the scheme some carefully 
considered system of technical education. 


In Europe, the plan of teaching every man two trades, to one of 
which he can turn when he finds no scope for the other, has been tried, 
I believe, with success. In Selangor, where the natives who enter 
the country, with certain exceptions, present one monotonous level 
of raw untrained material, it must surely be of the highest importance 
to develop whatever technical capacities they may possess. Skilled 
labour at present is at a high premium in the country, and, for that 
very reason, it does not always take the pains in executing commis- 
sions which it ought. The artisan has no competition to fear, and 
too often charges an exorbitant price for what is but a bungling 
business. Moreover, many trades might thus gain a footing in the 
country which at present are not in any way represented. Ido not 
think that too much attention can be paid to this point; the scheme 
would be incomplete without it.—I have, etc, W. 8. 


THE 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


_ THE news of the death of Lieutenant C. F. Martin, of Perak, came 
with a sad shock to us here in Selangor. It was but the other day he 
paid his first visit to Kuala Lumpur, and straightway won the hearts 
of all who met him. He was appointed Acting Adjutant, lst Perak 
Sikhs, in August, 1892, and, from the day he entered the State to the 
time of the unfortunate accident that caused his death, he was, 
officially and socially, one of the most popular men in Perak. We 
quote the following account of the accident from the Penang Gazette 
of the 7th instant :—“ The deceased gentleman was practising his horse 
at a hurdle, about 5.30 p.m., on the 5th inst. The animal, which was 
a bad jumper, had taken him over several times successfully ; but on 
the last occasion he was tried at it, his forefeet caught the top of the 
hurdle, and he fell heavily on the hurdle with his rider underneath 
him. After Lieutenant Martin was disengaged from the horse, he 
was carried to his house, when he was found to have sustained a 
fracture of the base of the skull, with other injuries. He never re- 
gained consciousness, and died at 10.30 this morning.” 


A cCoRRESPONDENT, who is interested in the planting world, sends 
us the following note :—“ The Penang Agricultural Show, the first of 
its kind ever held there, was a great success. Some coffee from Weld’s 
Hill obtained a first prize, and among the exhibits from the Klang 
district was a small quantity of white pepper from the Glenmarie Estate, 
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which was awarded a first prize. Tremelbye Estate had several exhibits, 
the chief of which were two very handsome Liberian coffee trees anda 
pepper vine. These received two certificates of merit. This estate 
had also some young, healthy looking coffee trees, and about half a 
pikul each of white aud black pepper and coffee. The samples were 
all pronounced excellent, but in this class the proprietors seem to have 
gone in more for quantity than quality, which was, of course, not taken 
into account by the Judges. We can only hope they will have better 
luck next time.’ Our correspondent omits to mention that Mr. C. M. 
Cumming, in addition to taking a first prize for Liberian coffee, was 
awarded a first prize for tea. 


Our readers are reminded of the Fire Brigade Competitions, which 
will take place on the Parade Ground, on 28th June, 1893, under 
the patronage of the Resident. Several of the gentlemen who have 
kindly come forward to act as officials, were recently present at a 
practice. The various competitions were explained to them by Cap- 
tain Bellamy, who put himself through the “ One Man Drill” in the 
fair time of 53 seconds. Much interest was evinced by them in 
the explanations given, and the invitation to take part in the “ Rope 
Throwing” induced Mr. Hiittenbach to successfully record a height of 
27 feet, with a good clean throw. The entries are very numerous, and, 
consequently, fears are entertained that the time proposed to start is 
not early enough; but due notice of this will be given when the pro- 
grammes are issued. The Resident has chosen an exceedingly handsome 
Silver Cup for the “Turn-out Wet Drill.” The prizes selected by 
the Committee are all of the useful sort, and the pleasure of winning 
them will be enhanced by Mrs. Treacher’s kind promise to present 
them to the successful competitors ; but, as it is feared that it is impos- 
sible for them to arrive by the day of competition, it is proposed to 
present them on the occasion of the opening of the new Fire Engine 
Station, in about six weeks or two months’ time. 


WF are very sorry to have to chronicle the serious illness of 
Mr. J. A. G. Campbell, who has, we hear, done a great deal for Klang 
during his short tenure of office there. Mr. Campbell, whose illness 
began with a neglected chill, caught on the Abdul Samad, is expected 
to go on leave as soon as be is strong enough to stand the journey. 


Ara Committee Meeting of the Selangor Scientific Society, held on 
the 8th instant, Mr. Paxon was elected a Vice President of the Society, 
vice Mr. A. S. Baxendale, who resigned on account of being absent on 
leave in Europe. It was also decided to hold the next general ordinary 
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meeting of the Society at School Raja, Jalan Raja, on Wednesday, 5th 
July next, at which Mr. A. F. Martin will deliver a lecture, the subject 
chosen being, “ How to induce the Mesmeric Sleep.” The lecturer will 
introduce some examples in amplification of the theories to be set 
forth. At the same meeting the President of the Society will, time 
permitting, introduce a short paper on the advisability of approach- 
ing the Committee of the Selangor Library with a view to borrowing 
books from the Raffles Library of Singapore. The members of the 
Society may also look forward to a very interesting lecture to be given 
by the Rev. F. Haines at the general ordinary meeting to be held in 
August next. 


Moar of our readers will probably be aware of the visit of the late 
Scientific expedition to Selangor. The representatives of science were 
two French gentlemen, M. Lapicque and Captain Durand, who have 
been travelling in these parts in a fine private yacht called the Semiramis. 
The gentlemen, who arrived on the 29th May, spent a day or two in 
Kuala Lumpur, but remained for the greater part of their time at 
Klang, where they visited the Sakai camp—already known to readers 
of the Journol—at the back of Mr. P. Stephenson’s pepper plantation, 
and also the settlement of a different tribe living some distanve along 
the Langat Road. The object of the expedition was to ascertain the 
diffusion of the Negritos among the wild tribes of Malaya, and we 
can but hope that their rescarches were as fruitful as they could wish. 


In connection with a Meeting held at the Selangor Club, last 
December, for the purpose of forming a Selangor Planters’ Association, 
we are asked to state that the Planters of Selangor are invited to 
attend a General Meeting in the office of the Selangor Club, on 
Saturday, the 24th of June, 1893, at ll a.m., for the purpose of 
transacting the following business :—To elect a provisional committee, 
to form rules and by-laws, and to discuss any other points which may 
be brought before the meeting. 

Apropos of the above, “A Selangor Planter” writes to the 
Singapore Free Press, 6th June, as follows :— 

In your overland issue of 30th ultimo I find in an article under the above 
heading the following paragraph: “ We are now glad to learn that an effort is 
being made to form a ‘Straits Settlements Planters’ Association,’ the movement 
being headed by our pioneer planter, Mr. T. H. Hill. This is intended to embrace 
the Settlements and the Protected Native States. It is a matter of regret 
that some Selangor folk should desire to assert themselves to the extent of 
giving a name to the Association.” 


Permit me to point out that an altogether erroneous impression is conveyed 
by the ahove paragraph. I think I may say without fear of contradiction, that 
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no Selangor planter, save and except Mr. Hill himself, has asserted himself to 
the extent of desiring to give a name to any Association which shall embrace 
the Settlements and protected Native States; nor, I think, has any desire been 
ever expressed that there should be a central Selangor P. A., with affiliated 
branches elsewhere. 

It is a fact that the Selangor planters have, from time to time, shown their 
desire to start a local Association, on the principle that combination means 
strength, and because they recognise that the representations of a body must 
always carry more weight with “the powers that be” than those of an in- 
dividual, however righteous and just his cause. 

Now Mr. Hill makes no secret of the fact that the settlement of the Labour 
Question will be the primary aim and object of the Association which he pro- 
poses to inaugurate, and I therefore think that the suggestion of your corres- 
pondent, that it should be made at this present juncture a Labour Employer's 
Association, thus giving scope for combination among al who employ those 
who makan gaji, is a most excellent one, very much to the point, and worthy 
of Mr. Hill’s attention and serious consideration ; for this is just one of those 
questions over which there must be the most powerful and unanimous repre- 
sentation, or it had better be left alone altogether. No Selangor P. A. would, 
T imagine, attempt the solution of problems of such magnitude as this. 

Let there be, by all means, a Parent Association, embracing the Settlements 
and Protected Native States, whose head-quarters can be Kuala Lumpur or 
whatever place it may be most convenient to the majority to hold their meet- 
ings. But with a courteous Resident at the head of affairs, who, by his recent 
round of visits to the Estates, and by his unfailing readiness to listen to any- 
thing the planters have to say, has given us ample proof of the exceptional 
interest he takes in agriculture, that the Selangor Planters can start a local 
Branch Association, styled “the Selangor Planters’ Association,” and limiting 
membership to Selangor residents, without laying themselves open to the 
charge of unduly desiring to assert themselves, is the opinion of one who, though 
not “ our Pioneer” or even “a Pioneer,” has still the honour to be, 

“A SELANGOR PLANTER.” 

On which the following editorial comment appears :— 

The solution of the “ Planters’ Association ” difficulty that is brought for- 
ward by our Selangor correspondent is the right one. Each distinct planting 
centre should have its local association, each in relation to the various local 
Colonial or Native States Administrations. Penang and Province Wellesley, 
Perak, Selangor, and Sungei Ujong and Johore, eould form the units, and there 
could be a joint executive, under a comprehensive name, for co-operation on 
general matters. 


And the Selangor correspondent of the same paper, in the issue 
dated the 13th, says :— 


The planters of Selangor have formed a Planters’ Association. A mectin; 
was held some time ago, when it was unanimously agreed to start the same, aud 
all present, 15 in number, promised to heeome members. This Association will, 
no doubt, be of mutual benefit to the planters and the State. 

Mr. Hill opposes this Association, as he docs not see the use of a local Asso- 
ciation, and wishes to have a General Straits Settlements Planters’ Association ; 
and, as one of your correspondents pointed out on June 6th, Mr. Hill’s only aim 
is to solve the labour question; but the planters of Selangor have many more 
matters of importance to discuss and to settle before they can afford to pose as 
champions for the benefit of planters and labour contractors in the Straite 
Settlements, Native States, Johore, Borneo, ete. For instance, the coolies 
work now eight hours a day, and the moment the planters agree to work ten 
hours daily and can induce the Government to do the same, they have gained 
an enormous victory. 

Point No. 2,is to pry for workdays only, and not for Sundays and holidays, 
when the coclies do not work. 
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No. 3, is to compare notes and statistics, to see what results others have 
obtained, and what rates and prices they pay, and to profit by it. 

No. 4, is to combine, that Government may be induced to alter their Land 
Code. At present, if any tin or metal is discovered ona planter’s land, the 
Government may resume such land, paying only compensation for surface 
damages. This is a point which must be fought by local Associations, and 
there is no reason why each district should not have n separate association, and 
if this is once done, it will be time to think of a Straits Settlements Association 
to vote upon questions of general interest, such local association to have a 
number of votes in proportion to the number of members. 

Once in a year the planters could meet, each Association to he represented 
by a certain number of delegates, in proportion to their number of votes. 

Such a general association should not be composed of a certain number of 
individual members, but of a certain number of local associations. 


Corcoreccooooooooors 


SECOND LIST OF DONATIONS TO THE CHURCH BUILDING FUND. 


C.H. A. Turney oe es $10 | Oliver E. Jansz... 

J. H. M. Robson a Ne 10 | W. T. Cooke 

Chan Fook Nyan a a 10 | G. H. Leembruggen 

Foo Nyan Thian See see 10] C. A. Leembruggen 

Ah Shin . ae we a 5 | G. Everett . 

A. E. Yzolman |. Ste oH 5|J. P. Kemp a ae we «6 
P. Hoffner oe as ae 10 | J. Zehnder at. oa w= 2.50 
A. Leembruggen H. F. Bellamy ... eat ae 25 
C. E. Maartensz S.B. Reyne. 5 


Roaa 


Mr. & Mrs, Van der Straaten 


o 
Mrs. Reyne and “Mrs. Burleigh 5 
Chan Ah Thong 3 


H.C. Maartensz 


Vincent Van Geyzel 5 

H.C. Buchanan 5| + Total s+. 232.00 
J. M. Askey AS 5 Amount previously }. 3,534.75 
G. W. Hepponstall 5 acknowledged SPSHIS. 
Lim Teck Choy... 5 — 

Koo Keng Cheang 10 Total up to date...$3,7 


13th June, 1893. 


Perecerooecocoooooocs 


QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY SPORTS, 1893. 


Last year, thanks to the energy of Mr. Hiittenbach, and to the 
patronage and cordial co-operation of the Acting Resident, Mr. E. W. 
Birch, who then had but recently arrived in the State, the Birthday 
of H.M. the Queen was celebrated by some Sports on the Parade 
Ground, and proved the most successful thing of its kind that had 
ever been held in the State. So enjoyable a day was spent that it was 
generally desired that the “Queen’s Birthday Sports,” then inaugu- 
rated, should become a regular annual fixture. A meeting was therefore 
called early last month fur the purpose of electing a Committee to make 
and carry out the necessary arrangements. At a subsequent inceting 
it was decided that the Sports should be held on the 2nd of June, and 
the following gentlemen were elected as offivers—the programme given 
below being drawn up :— 
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President: W. H. Treacher, Esq., c.m.c., British Resident. 
Judges: Messrs. Berrington, A. R. Venning, Welman, J. A. G. 
Campbell, Spooner, and Haines. Handicappers: Messrs. Welman, 
Travers, G. Cumming and C. Glassford. Clerks of the Course: 
Messrs. H. F. Bellamy, Hiittenbach, Edwards, Lindsay, 8. E. Harper, 
A. W. Harper, Hampshire, Crompton, and Nicholas. Starters: Messrs. 
Syers, Travers, Alexander, Anchant, and S. E. Harper. Time-keepers : 
Messrs. A. W. Harper and A. C. Harper; Stewards, Ladies’ Stand: 
Messrs. Berrington, Watkins, French, and M. A. Stonor. Stewards: 
Messrs. C. M. Cumming, Dougal, Greig, Lake, Leach, Martin, 
G. Neubronner, Reyne, Russell, Tambusamy, Vane, and Wilson, 
Raja Laut, Tamby Dollah, Lok Yew and the Captain China. Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. H. Vane. 


First Part. Seconp Parr. 
(Commencing at 8 a.m.) (Commencing at 2. p.m.) 
1.—Quarter Mile Race, Handi- | 18.—Throwing the Cricket Ball. 

cap for Europeans. 19.—Hurdle Race, 120 yards, ten 
2—100 yards Flat Race for flights, all comers. 
Kuala Lumpur Schoolboys. | 20.—Tuy-of-War, Chinese versus 
3.—100 yards Flat Race for Malays, ten a side. 
Boys. 21.— Winners of above v. Tamils, 
4.—100 yards Flat Race for ten a side. 
Chinese. 22.—Tug-of-War for Sikhs ten wu 
5.—100 yards Flat Race for side. 
Malays and Tamils 23.—Sack Race, 50 yards. 
6.—100 yards Flat Race for | 24.—Half Mile Race, all comers. 
Sikhs. 25.—Hurdle Race, 120 yards, ten 
7,—100 yards Flat Race for flights, for Europeans. 
Europeans. 26.—Jinirikisha Race, for Euro- 
8.—Breaking Coconuts Blind- peans. 
folded. 27.—Veterans’ Race, 120 yards 
9.—Long Jump for all comers. Handicap, for Europeans 
10.— Quarter Mile Race for Sikhs. over 30 years of age and 
11.—Quarter Mile Race for five vears in the East. 
Malays, Chinese and , 28.—Football Drop-kicking. 
Tamils. 29.—100 yards, Flat Race, H’cap 
12.—Sikh Tournament. for Europeans. 
13.—Three-legged Race for all | 30.—220 yards, Flat Race, H’cap 
comers. for Europeans. 
14,—100 yards Handicap Rawe for | 31.—Tug-of-War, Officials versus 
Bandsmen. non-Officials, ten a side. 
15.— Putting the Shot (16 Lbs.) 32.—Half Mile Race, Handicap 
16.— Menagerie Race (60 yards) for Europeans. 
17.—Bieyele Handicap. 33.—Catching a Pig. 


Although there had been a general desire that the Sports should 
begin punctually at 8 a.m., the Parade Ground up till nearly 9 a.m. had 
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anything but an animated appearance, and fears were entertained as 
to the success of the meeting. However, as the morning wore on, all 
doubts on this point were set at rest, and the crowds of spectators 
that were present during the afternoon amply made up for the rather 
meagre attendance in the early morning. We must, however, regret 
that the number sitting down to tiffin was so small. Mr. Vane, the 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer for the Sports, who had worked 
like a Trojan, and had made arrangements for a really excellent tiffin, 
must, we feel sure, have found the tiffin a financial loss. This isa 
great pity, and furnishes the only point, we believe, on which a com- 
parison with last year is unfavourable to this. In all other respects 
the Committee may fairly claim that “as we yo on, so we improve.” 

Several events, not entered on the prograinme, were added ; notably 
a sprint race between the Raja Muda of Perak and Mr. Coates, of 
Sungei Ujong, the former coming in an easy winner. The high jump, 
too, which by some oversight had been omitted, was an addition. 

We have not space to give a detailed account of each event, and 
must content ourselves with chronicling the fact that, judging from 
the smiling, happy faces on every side, that all, Europeans and 
natives, of all sorts and conditions, had a good time, and many, no 
doubt, will regret that Her Majesty has but one birthday a year. 

We give the results of some of the races for Europeans :— 

The first race of the day was the Quarter Mile Handicap, run about 
9am. This was a very good race, being won by Hampshire, Disbrowe 
coming in a very good second. Time, 582 sec. 

The 100 yards, for Europeans, for which only four stated—-viz., 
Bath, Cumming, Vane, and Mitchell—resulted in the order named, 
Bath and Cumming being very close. Time, 11 sec. 

Throwing the Cricket Ball, at which no competitor did anything 
startling, was won by Pereira. 

The prize for Drop-kicking the Football, which at first looked like 
a gift for Lindsay, was eventually carried off by C. Glassford. 

The 120 yards Hurdles was mm in two heats, the first heat, in 
which four started—Martin, Mitchell, Vane, and Cliffe—was won by 
Martin, Mitchell being second. The second heat was won by Hamp- 
shire, Cumming being second; four started—the two above, Hatchell, 
and Skinner. In the final heat Mitchell was leading, with the race 
well in hand, when he fell at the 8th hurdle, and a very yood race 
ended in a win for M. Cumming; Martin second. Time, 19 sec. 

For the 120 vards Veterans’ Handicap the entries were as fol- 
lows :—Syers, with 15 yards ; Spooucr, 12; Hiittenbach, eight; Charter 
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and Sanderson, six; Mitchell, five; and Vane, four. This was won by 
Mitchell, Vane being second. Time, 14} sec. To qualify for this race 
“Veterans” had to be over 30 years old and over five years in the 
East. The winners fulfilled these conditions, with something to spare. 


The 100 yards Handicap was easily won by Neubronner, who did 
not run in the first race in the morning; Vane was second. Time, 
113 sec. The Handicap was as follows:—Vane, five yards; Mitchell, 
four; Lake and Cumming, two; Bath and Neubronner, scratch. 

The 220 yards, Handicapped as below—Martin, scratch ; Hampshire, 
10 yards; Mitchell, 15; Cliffe, 20; Summers, 30; Campbell, 25; and 
Lake, 10—wae won by Lake, Hampshire being a good second. Time, 
243 sec. 

The following started for the Half Mile:—Martin, scratch; Dis- 
browe, 15 yards; Lake, 25; Hampshire, 20; Cliffe, 60; and Vane, 80; 
which resulted in a dead-heat between Lake and Disbrowe, who 
decided to divide the prizes. Time, 2 min. 58} sec. 

M. A. Stonor, to the great delight of the orang puteh, snatched 
the High Jump from some formidable looking Sikhs, clearing nearly 
5ft. with the greatest ease. 

The Bicycle Race would have been more exciting had the handi- 
cappers known more of the abilities of the respective riders, some of 
whom had to give a long start; this was especially noticeable in the 
case of Brown, a new comer, whose powers, combined with the superi- 
ority of his machine, had been too highly estimated, and who was handi- 
capped almost out of the race, he having to give Lott 100 vards, Kemp 
120, Maynard 130, Bell 150, and Hatchell and Johns, the limit men, 
200 yards. At the start Kemp rapidly pushed forward, soon passing 
all in front, and took the lead, making the pace all the way, followed 
later by Maynard, who was thrown slightly behind owing to Bell 
being unable to take the second corner sharply enough, thus causing 
Maynard to make a wide circuit to escape a collision. Kemp shewed 
excellent form, coming in an easy first; the second place was secured 
by Maynard, who did not allow himself to be overhauled by either 
Brown or Lott; Brown came in third, having overtaken Lott ; many 
had regarded the latter asa likely winner, but as he has not been 
“fit” for some time, and was riding a pneumatic machine which was 
leaky and tied up with string, it is surprising that he managed to 
finish at all. The first and second places were both secured by the 
two heaviest machines, Psycho Safeties with cushioned tyres. The 
distance was twice round the Parade Ground, slightly over a mile. 
Time, three minutes. 
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A HOLIDAY AT BANDAR LANGAT. 


Wuen it was announced that the Raja Muda intended having sports 
for his school boys at Bandar Langat, and to which the boys of the 
Jugra and Telok schools were also invited, the little folks, and not 
a few of the big ones, looked forward with great pleasure to the coming 
event. Some Malay Chiefs from Klang, to whom invitations had been 
sent, arrived a few days before the time. 


In the meantime great preparations were going on, and the Sultana 
kindly consented to lend all her beautiful China and glasses, silver, | 
and table ornaments for the occasion. The Sultan promised to honour 
the sports with his presence, but the Sultana, who never goes out now, 
did not intend going ; Inche Klang, however, the Sultan’s young wife, 
readily consented to be present. 


The beating of a gong the evening before intimated that Inche 
Klang with her attendants was going over to Bandar; His Highness 
was to leave early the following morning, and eleven o'clock was the 
hour appointed for the day’s events to begin. 

The Abdul Samad arrived a little before ten o’clock, and it was an 
interesting sight to watch the gaily dressed crowd hastening to go on 
board ; the parents and relations of the children appearing in as high 
spirits as the children themselves. 


Starting by road after sending our little ones on board, we made 
up our minds to have an enjoyable drive, as the day was cloudy and 
delightfully cool. Whilst driving along we saw crowds of people 
issuing from the different kampongs, all wending their way to 
Bandar, the women closely veiled, with black umbrellas carried low 
over their heads, so that it was impossible to catch a glimpse of the 
face. Thus they marched in couples, the man always following and 
either proudly carrying or dragging along a child: in some instances 
there were groups of three or four children running by the side of 
their elders, and they struck me as being easier to manage than 
European children. 

Shortly after leaving Permatang Pasir, we saw to our surprise 
the Raja Muda driving to Jugra. We at once inferred that he must 
be going to fetch H.H. the Sultan, and stopped our carriage. On see- 
ing us the Raja Muda pulled up, and informed us of what we had 
already surmised, that he was going to fetch the “ Yam Tuan.” We 
therefore asked the Tunku to take our carriage, as we thought 
perhaps the Sultan would be more cowfortable in it than in a high 
two-wheeled dog-cart, driving up and down our steep hills. 
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The Raja Muda smilingly consented to exchange: he then got into 
our carriage, and we jumped into the cart, after changing ponies, 
however, as each preferred to drive his own animal. The Tunku then 
asked us to proceed on our journey to the Bandar, and graciously told 
us to drive straight to the house, and that there would be people 
waiting to receive us, and the sports would commence as soon as the 
Sultan arrived. : 


The seat in the dog-cart felt perilously uncomfortable, and I cannot 
describe my feelings the moment the pony started: although glad 
‘that the aged Sultan escaped driving in the dog-cart, still I was sorry 
for myself. I begged, as the day was cool and we were in plenty of 
time now, that we should go slowly, in fact I longed to walk, and 
envied the pedestrians on the road. I tried to raise pity in the human 
breast by saying the road was heavy, after the recent rain, and it was 
cruel to drive a pony on such a road, but the comforting reply that I 
received was, that if the pony fell, he would only go on his nose. 
(Where should we be, however, when the pony was on his nose?) I 
was therefore more than thankful when the journey came to an end, 
and registered a vow that I would never travel in such a way again. 


At the entrance to the Raja Muda’s there were two triumphal arches 
erected, and the first arch which we drove under had an inscription in 
Malay, and was prettily decorated with evergreens and flags and 
banners, while the other was similarly decorated, but differently con- 
structed, and “Welcome” in large gold letters on a red background 
looked effective. 

The Raja Muda’s elder brother received us on our arrival, and 
conducted us to the place where we were to witness the day’s events. 
An elderly Malay lady, wearing a white and gold veil, received us at the 
top of the stairs. We could not at first recognise her, as time had 
made great changes in her features, but the lady, who was the Raja 
Muda’'s mother, cordially welcomed us, and enquired, after the usual 
style of the country, as to the number of one’s progeny, and wanted to 
know their sizes, as when she last saw me there was only one small 
child. I told her she would soon see the bigger children, as they 
were coming by the launch, but the younger ones were at home, as 
they were too young to be ont all day. 

Whilst talking to this lady, the Sultan’s young wife entered the 
room, with her two pretty sisters; the three sisters were beautifully 
dressed, but Inche Klang’s dress was surpassingly beautiful. Her very 
handsome head-dress of black and gold became her wonderfully well. 
She wore a great number of diamonds, and looked every inch a Sultan’s 
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wife. She is very chatty and does not give one trouble in making 
conversation ; she told me she likes going out, but can only go when 
the Sultan takes her, or permits her to go. 


Shouts from the people and the firing of crackers here announced 
the coming of H.H. the Sultan, whereupon the Inche Klang at once 
rose and bid adieu. She was followed by her sisters and her attendants, 
and we saw no more of the pretty young wife for the rest of the day. 


The men had taken the pony out and were dragging the carriage 
themselves, so delighted were they to see their “Yam Tuan.” The 
Raja Muda walked in front, looking very hot and tired, but hot and 
tired as he was, his first enquiry was, “ how his guests were faring.” 
He ordered refreshments to be served, and we were invited to sit down 
ata table that was tastefully arranged with flowers and fruit. The 
glass sparkled on the fine damask table cloth, and the glass troughs 
on the table arranged artistically with pretty flowers, looked most 
inviting ; a huge glass epergne, with numerous branches holding long 
stemmed flowers, adorned the centre of the table, and table napkins— 
sweet, fresh and white—were folded in various fantastic shapes; the 
chairs were covered with pretty chair backs, and two clever and nicely 
dressed Malay lads, wearing ribbon bows of the Selangor colours, waited 
at the special table: iced drinks of many descriptions were served, 
including whisky and brandy, which I am told Malays do not drink, 
the Chiefs and Rajas who sat at our table confining themselves to 
lemonade, whilst an abundance of sherbet, of which sweet drink the 
Malays appear to be very fond, was carried to the other tables where 
the rest of the people were being entertained, and there were cakes and 
drinks for all, in spite of the fact that there were about 200 children 
and double that number of adults, and I was told that there were a 
great many more women, whom we did not sce, the thick hedge con- 
cealing them. 

The sports were on the whole very good, and thoroughly enjoyed 
by all who attended them, and the success of the whole undertaking 
was due to the Raja Muda who took such an unflagging interest in it. 


Here are a few of the events and results:—High jump, 44 feet, 
won by a Bandar schoolboy. Long jump, 15 feet., won by a Bandar 
schoolboy. Tug-of-war, won by Jugra schoolboys. Tug-of-war 
(men), won by the Jugra Clerks. Throwing the shot, won by a Jugra 
man. Climbing the greasy pole, 24 feet, won by a Bandar boy. Flat 
race (boys), won by a Telok schoolboy. Sack race, won by a Jugra 
Policeman.—M. A. T. 
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SI SEN TA. 
A Cuinese AporHEosis. 


A LITTLE before the heroic times in which took place the great deeds 
of arms described in the memoir translated by “ C. K.” in the 12th 
number of the Journal—that is to say, about 30 years ago—there lived 
in Sungei Ujong a famous Chinaman named Shin On. He was the 
headman of the Ka Tu In, and the Malay Chief of the North District, 
Datoh Klana Sinding, gave him the title of Captain. His wife, a 
native of Malacca, belonged to the Tu family. She presented him 
with a son, Ah Sam, who is still living in Sungei Ujong, where he 
enjoys a very handsome fortune; anda daughter, who married Sim 
Ma, another Towkay of Sungei Ujong, who is also living in comfort. 


In those days Sungei Ujong formed a portion of the Kingdom of 
Sri Menanti, ruled by Yam Tuan, the Raja Radin, who had settled 
down at Rassa, a mile and a half from Seremban. The Chinese, after 
complaining of the great injustices committed by this Raja, ended 
by rising against him, and threw themselves in a body upon Rassa, 
having no‘ weapons but cudgels and their workman’s tools, but yet 
hoping to crush the Malays by their numbers. It happened, however, 
that the muskets and cannon of the latter overcame the rioters, and 
the terror-stricken Chinese dispersed, deserting their kongsi and 
their shops. Some took flight in the direction of Selangor, the number 
of whose mining population was thus considerably augmented, whilst 
others, with Captain Shin On at their head, escaped through the 
forest in the direction of Sepang and Lukut. 


The latter, however, being soon reduced to the last extremity from 
their absolute want of provisions, their Captain determined to retrace 
his steps, and to go to Ampangan and beg the Datoh Klana to 
intercede on their behalf with Raja Radin ; but it happened that 
instead of meeting the Datoh alone he came upon the Raja himself, 
who turned a deaf ear to his entreaties and had him mercilessly 
decapitated. 


A prodigy attended his death, for from the beheaded trunk spouted 
out blood as white as milk. A little later his remains were trans- 
ported to the Chinese cemetery at Malacca, where they were revered 
on days set apart by custom. 


Now it happened that at one of these ceremonies the dead man’s 
spirit entered into a man and spoke with his mouth, saying that he 
ought no longer to be called “ Captain” but Si Sen Ta (from Sen wise, 
and Si four or fourth, and Ta a title of honour, while Sen Ta if 
applied to a spirit corresponds to the Malay word Kramat) for that 
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the Thai Sen Ta (the great Kramat) had invited him to share his 
glory. 

This Thai Sen Ta, venerated in the pagan temples of Malacca and 
the neighbouring countries, is no other than an ancient Mandarin 
from the Tet Shui Tham in the country of Ka Tu In, near Canton. 
He is of the family of Hon, and it was Lim Sung who recently first 
introduced his worship into this country by bringing from China some 
incense burnt at his tomb, which is the ceremony by which the spirits 
of the dead are brought out from one region to another. 


After the miraculous manifestation of the spirit of Captain Shin 
On incense was burnt in his honour in the pagodas, and the new god 
was adored under the name of Sen Ta. A little while afterwards his 
worship was introduced into Kuala Lumpur by Tu Lien, where a 
temple bearing his name was forthwith raised by the exertions of 
Captain Ah Loi. This edifice occupies the angle formed by the 
junction of High Street and Pudoh Street, not far from the market. 


According to Chinese report miracles took place in this temple 
which bore witness to the extraordinary power of this deified Captain, 
During the time of the war he was constantly consulted, and his 
anawers were always found true, both as regards his prophesies and 
the counsels which he gave, and it was he who in a dream revived the 
courage of Yap Ah Loi during the rebellion of the Ka Tu In. Sick 
people who follow his prescriptions are almost always cured, traders 
who invoke him make their fortune, gamblers will not risk the fruit of 
their toil without having invoked him, and even abandoned women 
come to ask good luck from this great spirit, who, if he existed, would 
be nothing more than a Devil with a helping hand ready for the 
gambler and the profligate. 


In order to consult him recourse must be had to Thung Ceh. 
This Thung Cen is the medium through which the spirit has chosen to 
be manifested under the appearance of “ temporary possession.” This 
possession is shewn by the insensibility of Thung Cen to pain. For 
example, sticks of incense are applied to his ears without his evincing 
any signs of suffering. When he is to enter into this state of 
possession (“ Kong Thung”’), which he will do for the small sum of 
50 cents from any private individual who invites him, he has himeelf 
mesmerised before the altar of the spirit by two familiars, who pass 
in front of him gold and silver papers lit from the wax tapers, whilst 
he rests his head between his two hands, and presses it vigorously with 
two pieces of paper in the vicinity of the temples. 


He is thus bent a little forward, and in this attitude he awaits the 
entrance of the spirit. All at once he gives a sharp cry like the cry of 
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an owl and withdraws his hands from his forehead, while he works 
his head to and fro with groans, and his face becomes distorted like that 
of some madman or congenital idiot. His voice, articulating 
unintelligible sounds, recalls the noise made by certain big jungle 
birds. His assistants alone are able to interpret this singular language, 
which they note in writing when it relates to a medical prescription. 

On great days, when they carry in procession Si Sen Ta and his 
three colleagues--Thai Sen Ta, Kan Ti and Thai Kung Ta—all more 
or less illustrious Chinese recently deceased and elevated to the rank 
of gods, it is this sorcerer who accompanies them in his state of 
abnormal excitement. 

Iwas present some little time ago, on the occasion of the great 
annual procession, at the hideous ceremonial which precedes and 
inaugurates these manifestations. The Thung Cen, covered with an 
untidy red garment, was seated, as is customary, in front of the altar 
surrounded by his assistants. All at once he took his hands away from 
his head, and began to throw himself about in his chair uttering the 
owl-like cries. “Sen Ta! Sen Ta!” exclaim the spectators, whose eves 
are fixed on the Thung Cen and his cortege of six Towkays clad in 
their long ceremonial robes. 

The inspired fanatic bids them hasten to prostrate themselves 
before the god, and they do so with an air of pious eagerness. He 
then receives a vase filled with a liquid of which he drinks, and which 
he rubs on his cheek both inside and out; then with the spasmodic 
groans of a dying man with the death rattle in his throat, he seizes a 
spindle of gold or copper, which is about four or five inches long, broad- 
ened out and artistically wrought at one end, and inserts it obliquely in 
his right cheek ; then, bounding from his chair, he rushes towards the 
door leaping like a maniac. Outside the pagoda is a sedan chair the 
seat of which bristles with spikes, and upon this he takes his scat, 
resting his bare fect upon a small board covered likewise with spikes 
of a good size and fairly close together. In this position he is carried 
during the two or three hours that the procession lasts ! 

The impression which such a spectacle leaves upon me, is that the 
whole affair is an uninviting exhibition of witch-craft. A melancholy and 
revolting sight it is, truly, to see this despicable Thung Cen clad in his 
red rays, (his face all swollen from the wound of the spindle 
which is inserted in his check), unintelligently followed on foot, among 
a mob several thousand strong, by some ten men who, in all other 
reapects, both in the management of their own affairs and those of 
others, give proofs of wisdom and intelligence.—CHar es LEresstEr.* 


* Lam mainly indebted for the historical portion of this memoir to Raja Bot, Sultan Puassah 
and Vung Sha, who was Seerctary to Captain Sen Ta.—C, 1, 
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A TIGER’S WAKE.* 

Ar 10 a. M. @ great noise of rejoicing with drums and gongs 
approaching Jugra by the river was heard, and on my questioning the 
people, I was told Raja Yakob had managed to shoot a tiger with 
a spring gun, behind Jugra Hill, and was bringing it in state to the 
Sultan. I went over to the Sultan’s, at Raja Yakeb’s request, to see 
the [sports] attendant on the slaughter of a tiger. The animal was 
supported by posts and fastened in an attitude as nearly as possible 
approaching the living. Its mouth was forced open, its tongue 
allowed to droop on one side, and a small rattan attached to its upper 
jaw was passed over a pole held by a man behind. This finished, two 
swords were produced and placed crosswise, and a couple of Panglimas 
selected for the dance; the gongs and drums were beaten at quick 
time, the man holding the rattan attached to the tiger’s head pulled 
it, moving the head up and down, and the two Panglimas, after 
making their obeisance to the Sultan, rushed at the swords and 
holding them in their hands commenced a most wild and exciting 
dance. They spun around on one leg, waving their swords, then 
bounded forward and made a thrust at the tiger, moving back quickly 
with the point of the weapon facing the animal; they crawled along 
the ground and sprung over it, uttering defiant yells; they cut and 
parried at supposed attacks, finally throwing down their weapons and 
taunting the dead beast by dancing before it unarmed. This done, 
Inas told me the carcass wus at my disposal. 

The death of this tiger now establishes the fact of the existence 
of tigers here, for asserting which I have been pretty frequently 
laughed at. However, this is not the Jugra pest, a brute whose death 
would be matter for general rejoicing, the one now destroved being 
a tigress 8 feet long and 2 feet 8 inches high. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents. ] 


“SELANGOR LIBRARY.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

S1r,—Some attention has lately been directed to the Government 
Library, and a correspondent of yours who signs himself “ Utile 
Dulce” has suggested that a small annual private subscription be 
raised to eke out the Government grant. 

* Reprinted from the Journal of the Straits Branch, R.A.S., No. 3, July, 1879. 
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Tue decision arrived at by the meeting of the Golf Club seems the 
best under all circumstances. It leaves it open for time to prove 
which of the rival courses will prove most suitable for the convenience 
or enthusiasm of the members. Both sites have advantages. The hills 
towards Petaling possess now eight well-made greens, three of which 
are at sufficient interval for good golf. The ground is unobstructed 
by trees or other impossible hazards. They shew a diversity of ground 
dear to the heart of the genuine golfer, fresh air and a splendid 
view, with the prospect in the near future of the club being able to 
extend from 8 to 18 holes when the lalang towards the rifle range 
shall have given way to useful grass. The Lake course lies over 
well-preserved turf, is easily accessible to those whose evening haunt 
is the Club, and is easily reached and more suitable for ladies. 
On the other hand, time and a certain expenditure of money will 
be required to get rid of the rough grass which at present interferes 
with play on the Petaling hills: the graves of departed Chinese 
constitute in one or two places an obstruction not so easily removed; 
the site itself is out of the way for any but the enthusiast, and some 
time must elapse before the club is in a position to erect a club house 
and provide the refreshment so desirable after a hard round. At the 
Lake course, as at present laid out, five holes are manifestly in- 
sufficient for even an eight-hole game, and there seems little reason to 
expect that these can be greatly increased without very considerable 
expenditure and damage to the Gardens, as such. The “bunker” is, 
to say the least, an unpleasant and to some an expensive obstacle. 
The danger to passers by, as well as to brother golfers, is considerable. 
The putting-greens are as yet unmade, while the obstructions, in the 
shape of trees, shrubs, ete., are at present numerous, and may at any 
time be greatly increased. The lovers of the game will, however, be 
satisfied should either site afford a home for a successful club. The 
Golf Club grounds on Petaling hills are now, though rough, available 
for play. No caddies have yet been provided, but will be placed at 
the gardener’s hut as soon as members shew a desire to avail themselves 
of the use of the greens. The secretary will be glad of any suggestions 
from members of the club, and complaints will receive every considera- 
tion. Copies of the rules of the club will shortly be available. 


A Lapy correspondent suggests that as there is no immediate 
prospect of an hotel being opencd at Kuala Lumpur, the Government 
might be asked to build a European bungalow on a good site, for the 
benefit of out-station residents and visitors to the town. It would, it 
is thought, very soon pay its way, as very many people are every year 
prevented from visiting Kuala Lumpur owing to the lack of 
accommodation for visitors. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir is very probable that the Governor will pay a flying visit to 
Selangor early in August. This will be the last visit of His Excellency 
to the State in his capacity of Governor of the Straits Settlements. 


ELSEWHERE we give an account of the Cricket Match, Perak v. 
Selangor. It appears to have been an excellent match, although, 
according to our “Cricket Correspondent,” Selangor encountered one 
or two strokes of hard luck—this, of course, from a Selangor pvint of 
view ; no doubt Perak has quite a divergent opinion. Ah! who would 
be an umpire ? 


Apropos of cricket, the popular Captain of the team, Mr. H. C. 
Holmes, is back among us again, and everyone was delighted to wel- 
come him on his return from leave. We can’t remember that he 
looked particularly seedy when he went away ; but he says the change 
and rest have done him good, and that he feels “fit:” an assertion 
that his appearance fully justifies. 


« Wuen till High Street again become a thoroughfare through the 
town for vehicular traffic?” First the erection of the new bridge 
stopped the way, and when that was completed the railway blocked it: 
and by the time those gates are ready for opening, no doubt the road 
will be up for the laying of the water-supply pipes. No, Mr. 
Correspondent, we are unable to answer your query, 
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A CorkEsPonpeEnT draws our attention to a letter from Mr. Ridley, 
Director of Gardens and Forests, Straits Settlements, which appeared 
in the Singapore Government Gazette of 1889. Mr. Ridley reports that 
he had received a letter “ from the firm of Thos. Christy & Co., calling 
attention to the value of certain drugs found or procurable here, which 
are not at present exported hence, as they might be.” The letter runs, 
“You speak of the reputed value of drugs. I would advise you to make 
the following standard: Anything that isa deadly poison is sure to be of 
great value, and if you descend from this standpoint you may get other 
things which are also valuable. At the present time we are getting over 
the Antiaris milk (Ipoh) ; this is the most deadly puison we know of. 
Euphorbia pilulifera.”—(This is a common garden weed here, known as 
Kroma Susu.) —“ This drug has been selling here at 38. 6d. a pound. We 
introduced it originally from Australia, but we have been drawing it 
largely from India. I want plants when they are about 14 inches 
high, with fully grown leaves, just coming into bud, full of sap. It 
wants pulling, the earth knocking off the roots, and then drying in 
the shade. When quite dry, it wants to be packed in bales, and if it 
is quite safe on account of being dry, and the weather is fairly dry, it 
may be hydraulic-pressed to save freight. We shall be glad to receive 
this, in one or two cwt. ata time, at the proper season. Papaya yields 
a milk in the fruit and stem. We have people who collect this by 
placing it on glass to dry. It is scraped off the glass when dry, put 
into bottles, and sent home, where it fetches from 88. to 108. per 
pound.” On this Mr. Ridley says:—“The ‘subject of native drugs 
has not here received the attention it merits, and many, I feel sure, 
might be exported hence at a profit, and form good minor products.” 
Papaya, as our correspondent says, grows rank in all native gardens, 
and it is interesting to learn that its fruit (as fruit) is not the most 
useful or valuable part of it. We would sugyest that a special prize 
be given for the best collection of native drugs, in connection with the 
proposed Agri-Horticultural Show next year. 


POeoooococoosooooors 


THIRD LIST OF DONATIONS TO THE CHURCH BUILDING FUND. 


John H. Cope ss $20. G. Carpmael ue be lu 
H. C. Holmes ace oH 13.25 | E. W. Neubronner as 5 
Gerald Koch oe Eh 5 T. H. Hill, Weld’s' Hill Estate 40 
R. D. Andree a are 10 

E. A. Christoffelsz ste 2.50 Total 5) 
Mrs. S. Davis " ae 5 Amount previously } 3,766.73 
M. Foenander eee $82 eee acknowledged 11 3:766.79 
H. F. Neubronner... 5 : — 
John Wong... é Total up to date... $8,592.50 


28th June, 1893. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
“J. A. G. C.” 
Joun ALEXANDER GrorGE CAMPBELL. 

Tue death of Mr. J. A. G. Campbell, on the evening of June 17th, 
came as a great shock to his many friends. It was known that he 
had been ill, more or less seriously, for nearly a month, but he had 
seemed to be slightly improving a few days before his death, and 
when the end came, it was certainly not generally anticipated at 
Kuala Lumpur. 

The following is the official report, published in the Government 
Gazette of June 23rd, which we give for the benefit of those of our 
readers who would not otherwise see it :— 

“The British Resident received with deep regret, on the evening 
of Saturday, the 17th June, the sad intelligence of the death of Mr. 
J. A. G. Campbell, District Officer, Klang. Mr. Campbell had been 
under medical treatment for some weeks, and ultimately succumbed 
to congestion of the lungs. The funeral took place at the Cemetery, 
Kuala Lumpur, on Sunday evening, and was attended by the Resident 
and a large number of brother officers and friends. 

“The deceased officer joined the Public Service in April, 1883, and 
had, at different times, filled the appointment of District Officer of 
Kuala Langat, Ulu Langat, Ulu Selangor, and Klang, and that of 
Magistrate and Inspector of Schools, Kuala Lumpur. Much sympathy 
is felt for Mrs. Campbell, who had but recently returned from Europe, 
and who, with her two little children, left for Singapore and England 
on the 20th June.” 

There is not much to add to the sad record, save what the memory 
of closer friends can supply. 

He was evidently popular with all classes of natives, to whom his 
name is endeared by many of those little “ uameless, unremembered 
acts of kindness” of which he never tired. The very day that he 
died, a Singapore Towkay visiting the State had told me that Klang 
was getting a good name among the Chinese, because they liked Mr. 
Campbell. In spite of the disadvantages of a ten years’ sojourn in a 
country which when he joined it must have been very far from 
civilised, he was a good all round man, a keen sportsman and the life 
and soul of the local Recreation Club, as of every social gathering. I do 
not think he had a real enemy in the State. To me, though I had not 
known him so long as many, he will bequeath the memory of a friend. 
He was cut off in the midst of a life of varied usefulness, which 
might be well described in the very words of Tennyson— 

How best to help the slender store, 
How mend the dwellings of the poor, 
How gain in life, as life advances, 
Valour and charity more and more. 
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In conclusion, I cannot forego a few words of praise for the courage 
and resource displayed by Dr. Little in his long wrestle with death, 
of which he. must have earlier than anyone known the hopelessness. 
There can be no doubt that the end was long staved off by care and 
such assiduous nursing as cannot be regarded as the mere duty of a 
professional man.—An Ovr-sTaTIon OFFICER. 


Pesececccossoosoorrs. 


SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 

Tue Parade Ground, Kuala Lumpur, presented a very animated 
appearance on the afternoon of the 28th, Queen’s Coronation Day, 
when the Competition Drills of the S.F.B. took place. The native 
element mustered strongly, and seemed to appreciate the Club steps 
as a coign of vantage for sight-seeing. To the right of the Club were 
drawn up the members of the Brigade, the engine, hose-carts, ladder- 
escape, etc., not forgetting the Brigade coolies, who certainly lent some 
colour to the scene; infront of these a clear space was railed off for 
the competitions; near the tennis-courts were erected a high staging 
for the escape-drill and two uprights with a cross-bar for the rope- 
throwing, while on the vacant’ ground between Jalan Raja and the 
river was the “house” that was built to be destroyed in Compctition 
No. 8. 

The first event, an “appearance” competition,—i.e., the neatest 
dressed fireman—must, where all looked so well, have proved a rather 
hard nut for the Judges to crack: they, however, decided that Fireman 
Kemp deserved the proud distinction, and he certainly looked very 
smart. 

Competition No. 2.—Three firemen to get the steam fire engine 
into working order with three lengths of delivery hose, each of 100 
feet, with a reel. Ist prize, value $5, 2nd prize, $2.50 to each fireman. 
Hon. Sec. Von Donop, Allen and Van Langenberg, 1; time, 413 sec. ; 
Buchanan, Jansz and Kemp, 2; time 42 sec. 

Competition No. 3.—Three firemen to get the steam fire engine 
into working order with three lengths of delivery hose of 100 feet 
each, dividing breeching and two branches, with a reel. Ist prize, 
value $10, 2nd prize, $5 to each fireman. Buchanan, Jansz and Kemp, 
1; time, 59 sec,; Allen, Von Donop and Van Langenberg, 2; time, 1 
min. 1 sec. 

To the knowing ones this result was a surprise, a squad that waa 
nowhere having been looked upon as certain winners. 

Competition No. 4.—One fireman to get the steam fire engine 
into working order with one length (10 feet) of suction hose and one 
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length (100 fect) of delivery hose, with branch. Ist prize, value $10, 
2nd prize, $5. Acting Inspector Yzelman, 1; time, ‘38 sec. ; Jansz, 2; 
time, 48 sec. 


The winner of this competition is deserving of great credit, he ran 
through the drill in a clean and workmanlike manner, quite the 
M.F.B. style. 

Competition No. 5.— Rope-throwing over a bar hung between two 
uprights. Ist prize, value $3, 2nd prize $1.50. Kemp, 1; 32 feet ; 
Lieutenant Disbrowe, 2; 31 fect. 


Although the throwing in this competition was pretty close, yet the 
winner was a long way ahead as regards style, and in an exhibition 
throw which he afterwards gave cleared the bar at 35 feet. 


Competition No. 6.—Five tiremen under a Lieutenant of the 
Company to get the steam fire engine into complete working order 
with one (10 fect) length of suction hose and four (100 feet) lengths 
of delivery hose, dividing breeching and two branches; men to be 
seated on the engine. Prize, value $5 to Lieutenant and each 
fireman. B Company :—Lieutenant Cormac, Firemen Lott, Charter 
Buchanan and Bell, Engineer Wilson, 1; time, 1 min. 13 sec. A 
Company :—Lieutenant Disbrowe, Acting Inspector Yzelman, Firemen 
Maartensz, Kemp, Jansz and Van Langenberg, 2; time 1 min. 14 sec. 

This was a very close thing, Company B winning by one second. 
Both companies did the drill smartly and well. 


Competition No. 7.—Escape Ladder Drill.—Three firemen to run 
escape ladder 50 yards, pitch and raise same to platform, carry up 
one (40 feet) length of delivery hose, with branch, and connect to hose 
at foot. Ist prize, value, $5, 2nd prize, $2.50 to each fireman. Acting 
Inspector Yzelman, Maartensz and Charter, 1; time, 54 sec.; Lieu- 
tenant Disbrowe, Engineer Wilson and Lott, 2; time, 553 sec. 


This was a drill in which the general public could take rather more 
interest, as well as one that is exceedingly useful. 


Competition No. 8.—Turn out Wet Drill—To get the steam 
fire engine into working order with two lengths of suction hose and 
four branches on a burning house in Jalan Raja. Prize, a Silver 
Challenge Cup, value $50, presented by the Government of Selangor, 
to be held for one year by the company whose branchman first strikes 
a target, erected on the house, with water from his branch: a Cup 
being presented to each member of the winning company. B Com- 
pany, 1; A Company, 2. 
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This, the “ burning house act,” was, not to the native mind alone, 
the event of the meeting, and was looked forward to accordingly. It 
soon became apparent that “someone had blundered,” inasmuch as 
there seemed every probability of the “house” being burnt to the 
ground before the engine could get there, owing to someone having been 
a little too “ previous” with the whistle. As it turned out, however, it 
only redounded to the credit of the S.F.B., for presently the engine 
came dashing round what are some very nasty curves, with Captain 
Bellamy handling the ribbons in fine style—although this opinion 
may not be shared by the Chinese occupants of a couple of carriages 
that were in the line of route. The first idea of the respective 
compunies upon getting to work was the target; and when Fireman 
Charter, of B Company, had succceded in being the first to hit it, 
both companies turned their attention to the fire, and brought four 
branches to bear upon it. The effect of this was at once apparent, 
although the house had been fully charged with tar, tallow, and 
empty cement barrels, and pretty well drenched with kerosene; the 
Brigade therefore had the satisfaction of stopping the conflagration. 
The call to order was then given and the Brigade marched past in 
fine style. 

To Captain Bellamy the greatest praise is due, not only for the 
care and time he must have expended on the arrangements and 
organisation of the afternoon’s show, but for the trouble he has taken 
in bringing to such a state of efficiency the body of men he commands. 
We cannot speak in a comparative sense of the times of the various 
drills, but so satisfied are we with the smartness of our Brigade that 

‘we feel sure that if we could get the times of similar competitions 
amongst Volunteer Brigades at home, we should have no cause to feel 
ashamed of the S.F.B. Perhaps Captain Bellamy could supply some 
data ? 

There is just one suggestion we should like to make with regard 
to future competitions, and that is the introduction of the telegraph 
board to enter the times of the various squads. We heard one or two 
complain that the excitement attending Competitions 2 and 3 was not 
of a deadly nature to the on-looker: if the time of No. 1 squad had 
been posted, an interest would at once have been awakened in the 
doings of squads 2 and 3, although their performance was precisely 
the same. 

We are requested by the Captain to acknowledge with thanks on 
behalf of the Brigade the subscriptions that have been received towards 
defraying the day's expenses. The balance will go to form the nucleus 
of a fund for an annual competition. A list of subscribers is printed 
below, 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE 
COMPETITIONS, 28TH JUNE, 1893. 


Straits Fire Insurance Co., per Yeong Soon Lee ... ow a $10 

W. M. Thompson, Esq. . $20 | Mow Cheong ats aie ww. 10 
Northern Insurance Co., per FG. Cheu Ah Yean_ Ae s- 10 

West, Esq. ‘ 10 | Aung Chiong wee wae «= 10 
H. Hiittenbach, Esq. a + 10] Khoo Mah Lek... ee we. 10 
Captain China... eae vs 10 | Oh Tai or eon ase «. 10 
Sin Tye Soon ee Aas «. 9] OhChin... eee aus we (10 
Quay Chuan Hin ... See «. 10 | Ah Mah Mootoo ... se ws 10 
Chin Choon ... ne Ae «. 10 | Lok Kwang Seng Tong ... we 10 
Sin Kong Hup_... ae «» 10] SewLin _... Sea «(10 
Lok Yew... «+ 10 | Howarth, Erskine & Co. 2. «. 10 
Riley, Hargreaves & Co... «. 10] K. Tambusamy Pillai... «- 10 
Tay Fat... zh .. 10] H. Hittenbach & Co. ys -. 10 
Seow Cheong cen eas «. 10) San Man Lee ag os « 10 
Yeong Fat Hin... rere te 10: | Koo Lam Kay bon ee +. 10 
Oh Shon... ee a «» 10] Raja Laut ... ra SS tee 
Yeong Feh Siang ... abe -- 10 | Haji Mahomed Ali See Amar | 
San Ah Peng and Son... «10 | Chop Eng Chee Tong aes oe 8 
Ong Chee Seen... sv 10 | Chow Yeah.. ; va See lO 

Pecesooocooooooocoos: 
CRICKET. 


Perak versus SELANGOR. 
(From our Social Correspondent.) 

Tue team left Kuala Lumpur on the 17th inst., by the afternoon train 
and got away per s.y. Esmeralda at 5 p.m. sharp. The weather was 
all that could be desired, but after Pulau Angsa was passed a low long 
swell was experienced which made a quiet rubber after dinner difficult 
through lack of volunteers. However, four of us got set at it and 
soon silence reigned supreme. 

With a good run of 17 hours Port Weld was reached at 10 a. xu 
on the 18th, and immediately afterwards a train ran in bearing the 
Captains of the respective teams, accompanied by “The O'Kaya.” 
Greetings having been washed down in the orthodox manner we at 
once stepped into the train (literally I mean; a delightful sensation 
after what has to be gone through at Klang), and soon ran into 
Taiping, where a goodly show of Perak’s sons gave us a hearty 
reception. 

Separating for a while to our different billets, we soon met again 
ata private swimming-bath, a great institution there; but few of the 
visitors were aquatically inclined, and seemed sufficiently refreshed by 
watching the local performers. Later on there was a good muster at 
evening church, and a very nice little building we had to go to. 
(Selangor, please copy.) 

It is not my province to write of the cricket, so pass on to 9.30 p.m. 
on the 19th, when the Resident and Mrs. Swettenham gave a dance at 
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the Residency. A large number of guests presented themselves, and in 
a short time were footing it on a very good floor. An excellent 
supper was provided at half-time of which all partook, after which 
dancing was resumed and carried on vigorously till—well! your 
reporter turned in between 2.30 and 3 a.m., after a second supper 
which might have been the first. The music was excellent, and, by the 
way, though Iam not a Home Ruler, it was positively a pleasure to 
notice the omission of the National Anthem on all occasions there. 


The Selangor representatives were conspicuous at the above dance 
by their absence. After paying their devoirs to the Resident and 
their charming hostess, not being addicted to the dance, a hard day’s 
work in a baking sun with the prospect of a sharp tussle on the 
morrow gave an excuse for an early withdrawal. This does not apply 
to their gallant Captain, who played none the worse notwithstanding. 


We were timed to leave at 10 p.m. on the 20th, so after dinner a 
huge crowd saw us off at the station, a large number coming with us to 
Port Weld. An exhibition en route shewed that the Perak boys 
would be a nasty lot to take on at Rugby, and a hat was lost in the 
scrimmage, not to speak of Hercules’ slippers (found in the Lost 
Luggage Office). A short time was spent on the wharf in song, after 
which our Captain thanked the Resident for the bounteous hospitality 
and splendid time we had had in Perak, and the Resident, while not 
omitting his duty to that State, still shewed that he had not forgotten 
his past connection with Selangor. 


Launches put us on the Esmeralda outside, and, after passing 
through a sharp “Sumatra” on starting, we reached Kuala Klang at 
3 p.m. on the 21st instant. 

. (From our Cricket Correspondent.) 

Play started soon after 10 on Monday morning, by Perak, which 
had proved successful in the toss for innings, sending in Talbot and 
Watson to the bowling of Christoffelsz and Dougal. It was soon clear 
that the former bowler was not in his best form, and runs came 
steadily, and it was not until 55 was scored that Talbot was given out 
for a catch at the wicket in attempting to play a ball away to leg. He 
had made 34 in pretty style. Watson was very smartly thrown out by 
J. Glassford at 63, and, without further addition to the score, Hughes 
was bowled by Christoffelsz. St 75 the Resident was cleaned bowled 
by Neubronner, who was then bowling his best. Fox at once com- 
menced a free game, but being over anxious to score was well run out 
by Gatehouse. He had been missed by Holmes off a difficult chance. 
‘Birch was clean bowled without scoring, the board shewing six for 79, 
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a good look out for Selangor, but on Brown joining Ingall a prolonged 
stand was made. An unfortunate decision was given in favour of 
Brown before he had made 10, the ball cutting his knuckle. The two 
put on 98 runs before Brown was caught at the wicket by C. Glass- 
ford, who had taken the gloves in place of Weinman. Brown’s innings 
was a good one. Seven for 177. Voules stayed in while Ingall and leg- 
byes added 17 runs, and was then bowled by Christoffelsz. Weld was 
soon bowled by Gatehouse, and Ingall was well caught at mid-off for 
the tenth wicket for 48. The innings closed about 3.30 for 204. Ingall’s 
innings, though not in his best form, was invaluable to his side. 


The bowling honours were shared by Neubronner and Christoffelsz, 
the former shewing far the best form. Gatehouse might have had an 
earlier trial. The fielding of Selangor, with few exceptions, kept good 
throughout the innings. 

The Selangor innings commenced with C. Glassford and Pereira to 
the bowling of Tallot and Fox. Pereira quickly made 34 before being 
bowled off his foot: a very good innings. Neubrouner and Glassford 
then played out time by fine cricket, and when play ceased the 
score stood at 80 for one wicket. 

On resuming on Tuesday morning at 10.30, the two “not-outs” con- 
tinued batting in excellent form, and it was not until 101 was reached 
that C. Glassford was caught at point off a bumpy one from Birch. He 
had made 44 by splendid cricket, only marred by a chance at the wicket 
overnight. Weinman was well caught at long-on in hitting out at a 
tempting one from Fox, and Christoffelsz was finely caught at cover- 
point by Hughes. Gatehouse was bowled by Talbot, when batting in 
good style. Paxon soon commenced to score, but put up some dangerous 
ones in the slips. Neubronner then succumbed to a clever strategy 
and was caught close in at mid-wicket. Six wickets weredown for 118 
when Mitchell came in. He played steady cricket, and the follow-on 
was saved, the seventh wicket falling for 130. Dougal was bowled first 
ball, but on Holmes joining Paxon a good stand was made, Holmes 
playing very steadily. Paxon skied a bad ball of Birch’s, but the 
chance was not accepted. The score was taken to 165 before Holmes 
was finely caught at point at the second attempt by Birch off a hard cut. 
J. Glassford offered no resistance and the innings closed for 165, Paxon 
carrying out his bat for a useful 33. The fielding of Perak throughout 
the innings was very good, Hughes especially distinguishing himself 
at cover point. Fox and Talbot were the most effective bowlers. 

Perak began their second innings 20 minutes before the luncheon 
interval and put 16 runs on the score sheet. Birch was out.from the 
first ball after the interval, being splendidly caught at short slip by 
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Mitchell high up with one hand. Talbot had the assistance of the 
umpires twice before scoring 10, both clear cases of caught at the 
wicket. Hughes and Brown were dismissed without scoring; but on Fox 
joining Talbot the bowling was completely collared, and the score taken 
to 125, when Perak declared their innings closed. Fox played a dash- 
ing innings of 50, without a chance, including a square leg hit for 5 
out of the ground. Tulbot’s innings was a fine display except for the 
incident above mentioned, and a chance to J. Glassford at mid-on. 
Christoffelsz was for some reason kept on unchanged, and Dougal was 
only allowed two overs. The fielding and wicket keeping was good. 

Selangor then had 165 runs to get in an hour and three quarters, 
an impossible task against such bowling and fielding. C. Glassford and 
Pereira commenced the innings, but the latter played a ball from Birch 
on to his wicket before scoring. Paxon went in, and batted carefully, the 
bowling and fielding’permitting no liberties. Glassford was playing a 
fine defensive game. The score was taken to 25 when Paxon got into 
two minds over a ball from Fox and was caught and bowled. Neubron- 
ner followed and again batted in excellent form, but at 34 was very 
finely taken with one hand by Talbot off a hard late cut. Weinman 
followed ; but Glassford now did most of the scoring and the total was 
taken to 62 before Weinman was caught at cover point in hitting out 
to Fox. He had previously been missed at leg by the Tamby, whose 
fielding, however, was very good. Holmes filled the vacancy and played 
good steady cricket. The Selangor Captain has never been seen to 
better advantage with the bat. The two batsmen remained unbeaten 
at the call of time, leaving the match drawn, Selangor making 80 for 
four wickets. Glassford’s 50, not out, was a splendid display, decidedly 
the best innings of the match. The light during the second innings of 
Selangor was anything but good. The fielding of Perak was very keen, 
Hughes being frequently applauded. Fox was the most successful 
bowler, getting three wickets for 26 runs. 

The draw was thus in favour of Perak. They were assisted to this 
result considerably by both umpires, and also had the luck in getting 
first innings on their own ground. Their bowling was superior to that 
of Selangor, on what remained a batsman’s wicket to the end of 
the match, and their fielding was more uniformly good than that of 
Selangor. 

The management of the bowling powers of the teams was 
decidedly in favour of Perak, constant changes being made, while the 
bad policy of the Selangor Captain in keeping on Christoffelsz 
unchanged in Perak’s second innings was apparent, as he was at no 
time at his best, and, as usual in that case with a fast bowler, was very 
expensive. More slow bowlers might have been given atrial. In 
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batting, the Selangor team were seen to advantage, though the 
excellence of the Perak bowling prevented the hard batters of the 
team lasting long. 

It was a pity the match could not have been played out, but the 
verdict was that it was one of the best games from a cricket point of 
view ever played in the Straits. 


PERAK. 
ist Innings. and Innings. 
R. G, Watson run out 18 
F. W. Talbot c Weinman b ‘Neubronner’ % ... not out ... er ° | 
T. Hughes b Christoffelsz ... + 7... b Christoffelse -. oe eos oe ware. 
F. A. Swettenham b Neubronner ” ww 8 
8. C. Fox run out vs. IL... notout .., one ane oe ne a 
A. Thgall ¢ Paxon b Christoffclsz ... ue. 
E. W. Birch b Neubronner... 0 ... ¢ Mitchell b Christonetss ave on ae 
D. Brown c C. Glassford b Neubronner 54 |. b Neubronner . sis 15 aw «0 
A. B, Voules b Christoffels 2 
F. Weld b Gatehouse A 4 
E, Burnside not out 0 
Extras, b 9, 1-b 13, wi. 23 Extras, b 4,+-b4,nb1 ae ow 9 
Total 20 Total * 125 
Bow.ina pees aie BowLinG ANALYSI8. 

Bowler oO. M. BB OW. Bowler oO MR W 
Christoffelsz 5 77 38 Christoffelsz 6 2 wW 2 
Dougal .. 0 38 0  Neubronner 6 1 a 1 
J. Glussford x 17 0 Dougal 2 0 8 0 
Neubronner 6 8&8 4 Gatehou 2 0 1 @ 
Pereira... 1 12 0 Paxon 2 0 18 oO 
Gatehouse 3 8 1 Mitchel 8 0 8 0 

SELANGOR, 
tet Innings. and Innings. 
C. Glassford c Talbot b Birch... v. 4... not ont . wo 
B. a Fox 3... b Birch ... 0 
FE. W. Neubronner c Swettenham b Fox 21... ¢ Talbot b Fox. One 
P. Weinman ¢ Burnside b Fox. «5... esub,b Fox. 8 
E. A. Christoffelsz ¢ Hughes: b Talbot 4 
R. Gatehouse b Talbot i 6 
H. C, Paxon not out S83 ...candbFor ..  .. 8 
W. Mitchell ¢ Vi cules b Talbot 4 
L. Dougal b Talbot ... 0 
H.C, Holmes c Birch > Fox. ® ... not ont ... 
J. Giassford b Fox 0 
Extras, b 8, w 2 6 Extras, l-b2 ... 
165 Total (4 wickets) 80 
BowLine ANALysis. 
R Ww. Bowler oOo M R WwW. 
ge 4 Swetteaham wo ow 7 1 WwW 0 
63 5 Birch % no47 1 
300 Fox... 1 5 % 8 
1% 1 -Talbot 1 0 4 0 
10 0 Hughes 6 2 w@ 0 


Coccccccoccoccooooos: 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE GOLF CLUB. 
A meEeETING of the Selangor Golf Club was held at the Selangor Club 
on the evening of Saturday, the 24th of June, to receive the report of the 
committee, and consider the position of the club. In the absence of 
the President, Mr. Treacher, Mr. Berrington occupied the chair. The 
minutes of the last meeting having been confirmed, the chairman 
reported on behalf of the committee that eight putting-greens were 
* Innings declared closed. 
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now in order, and that with a little more wet weather and rolling there 
would very soon be good playing turf. The gardeners were now at work 
getting the ground between the holes into order. Referring to the 
question of the club’s finances, he reported that at the end of June 
there would be a saving on the estimates of over $16, and the work 
would be practically completed; while the receipts to be expected by 
the club at the end of the year would be about $500, instead of the 
estimated revenue of $330. 

The question was then brought up whether it would be advisable 
to make use of the partly made links by the Lake, as several members 
had expressed themselves in favour of abandoning those on Petaling 
hills altogether. Some discussion followed, in the course of which 
several objections to both situations were brought forward. It was 
finally decided to adopt the recommendation of the committee and 
endeuvour to secure the use of the Gardens asa ladies’ course and 
practice ground. The secretary was therefore instructed to approach 
the Gardens Committee with a view to renting the Gardens for the use 
of members of the club. It was considered advisable to rent the links 
in preference to laying down putting-greens at the expense of the 
club as it was judged impossible for the club to obtain any certain 
tenure of the ground. 

The chairman then recommended, on behalf of the committee, that 
an annual medal of the club be instituted as early as possible. 
This is to be held by the champion of the year, and play is to com- 
mence on the club’s ground at as early a date as can be arranged. 
Mr. Berrington kindly offered one or two prizes for a handicap, open 
to those members who take part in the medal competition. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

seeeeccccccooocooooes 
SELANGOR RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 

A Marcn was brought off at the Range on Friday, June 30th, 
between two teams, and though it resulted in no phenominal scoring 
(perhaps in some measure owing to 'a strong wind and a bad light) 
yet is a step in the right direction. 

The following are the scores—seven shots at 200 and 300 yards :— 


200 Yds. 300 Yds. Total. 200 Yds. 300 Yds. Total. 
Travers ... 14 27 41 | McGregor 21 25 46 
Syers... 17 9 26 Crompton 22 26 48 
Cormac ... 14 15 29 Bartholomeusz 20 16 36 
Brown ... 21 17 38 Charter (too late) 16 16 


Total .., 184 Total ... 146 
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We should like to see these competitions of more frequent occur- 
rence, as something of the kind is wanted to lend additional interest 
to the proceedings of the Rifle Association, and to induce the members 
to place themselves more in evidence. Perhaps they are waiting the 
advent of the Martini Henry rifles, long promised and daily expected. 
Now that the date of the Maxwell Challenge Cup Competition has 
been decided upon (last week in July), perhaps we shall see busier 
times at the butts, and coming champions crowding along the new 
road to the Range in their anxiety to be first and foremost. 

The following are the conditions under which the competition for 
the Challenge Cup will be held :— 

1. Seven shots at 200, 500 and 600 yards, with Martini Henry 
rifles, one sighting shot allowed. Military positions. 

2. An entrance fee of $1 will be charged to each competitor. 

3. The highest scorer to hold the Cup and receive entrance fees. 
The Second highest scorer to receive $20 from Club funds. The 
Third highest scorer to receive $10 from Club funds. 

4. If won for two years in succession the Cup becomes the absolute 
property of the winner. 

Members wishing to shoot in this competition are requested to give 
in their names to the Hon. Sec. not later than 15th July. 

In order to give those members who are more experienced in the 
use of the Snider rifle an opportunity of distinguishing themselves, it 
is proposed to hold a competition at 100 and 200 yards, for Sniders 
only, for a money prize, to be given by the Association. This will 
be shot for about a week after the Maxwell Challenge Cup. 


Practice will be held at the Range during the month of July, 
1893, as follows :—Wednesday, 5th, at 6 a.m.; Saturday, 8th, 3 p.m.; 
Saturday, 15th, 3 p.m.; Friday, 21st, 3 p.m.; and Saturday, 29th 3 p.m. 


Porecccoooooooooooos: 


THE PERAK AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 
Dear Eprror, Kvuata Lumpur, 27th June, 1893. 

The Perak Agri-Horticultural Show was distinctly a success. Ido 
not mean that the exhibits were particularly fine or rare, or that they 
were in all cases thoroughly representative; but this was the first 
exhibition of the kind in Perak, and there were collected together 
exhibits from the uttermost parts of the State—from far Ulu Perak 
to remote Selama—and the exhibitors were of all nations: Malays, 
English, Chinese, Siamese, Sakais, Semangs and Indians of all sorts. 
The Sultan visited the Show and was a successful exhibitor. The 
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not mean that the exhibits were particularly fine or rare, or that they 
were in all cases thoroughly representative; but this was the first 
exhibition of the kind in Perak, and there were collected together 
exhibits from the uttermost parts of the State--from far Ulu Perak 
to remote Selama—and the exhibitors were of all nations: Malays, 
English, Chinese, Siamese, Sakais, Semangs and Indians of all sorts. 
The Sultan visited the Show and was a successful exhibitor. The 
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Resident and Mrs. Swettenham were busy on the grounds from early 
morning till dark, and were also prize-takers. The Collectors and 
Magistrates (note—this is a double-barrelled title = our simple D. 0.) 
from nearly every district were present (on duly—you know 
what that implies), supported by their chiefs and notabilities. The 
Show was held in the Sikhs’ Barrack Square, a site which could not be 
surpassed, and in a corner off the Swettenham Road, near the Sikh 
married quarters, which was reserved for the live stock. The grounds 
were crowded all day long, all classes and races were brought together, 
and it was remarked that native chiefs from distant parts of the State, 
who had not been seen in the capital for years, were attracted by the 
Show to Taiping. This feature alone would goa long way towards 
justifying the establishment of an Annual Exhibition. 

A detailed criticism of the Show would not interest your readers ; 
suffice it to say that there were the usual sections and classes, and that 
most of them were fairly and many well filled. One class we shall not 
be able to provide in our Show next year, elephants, unless Mr. 
Lawder manages to catch some before they are exterminated by 
Messrs. Spooner, Travers and Bellamy. He should obtain the services 
of a few Ceylon pannikins, or of some trained elephant kraalers from 
Perak—Letchman’s pannikins for choice. Amongst distinguished 
outside-of-the-State Judges I noticed the Hon. J. M. Vermont, the 
Resident of Selangor, Captain W. L. Cox, and Messrs. Ridley and 
Curtis. “Old” Aylesbury was much missed, and the cause of his 
absence, the having been slightly bitten by a supposed mad dog, 
necessitating a journey to Saigon, excited the liveliest sympathy and 
commiseration amongst all. 

I heard that, in the first instance, there was considerable difficulty 
in getting the more rustic natives to understand the object of a Show— 
the Christian spirit of unwillingness to excel one’s neighbour being 
deeply ingrained in them; some wished to be guaranteed a prize, 
others thought that the State should transport them and their exhibits 
free of cost to and from the Show. Doubtless much of the success 
was due to the fact that admission was “Free.” I did, however, hear 
a European grumbler remark—“ This Show is said to be free, but we 
were all asked to put our names down to a subscription list in support 
of the funds.” 

I venture tq submit the following suggestions to our Committee :— 
Lose no time in advertising the Show, and in working up a spirit of 
emulation in the breasts of the natives. Build your sheds facing east 
and west, so that the sun won't glare in, at the open ends, on birds, 
cats, dogs, and monstrosities. Admission free. 
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A successful day was wound up by a most enjoyable dance at the 
Club which serves Taiping, and serves it admirably, as a combined 
“Spotted” and “Lake.’ There were as many dancing ladies us 
dancing men, the floor was capital, and the supper excellent. 

It is said that there was a “sing-song” after the ladies left, and that 
a Selangor orator enlarged on the bonds of love which at present 
unite the two crack States of the Peninsula. 

“Three cheers for hospitable Perak !””—Yours, 

A GearteruL VisrToR. 
SOPCOSSSOOSOOOOOOOO®D 
SELANGOR AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 
By the kind permission of the Resident, we print the following extract 
from the Government circular on the subject :— 

“It is proposed to hold an Agri-Horticultural Show at Kuala 
Lumpur during the ensuing year, the Government contributing a sum 
of $1,200 towards the expenses. The gentlemen mentioned below 
have been asked to form a Central Committee at Kuala Lumpur, to 
undertake the preliminary arrangements and the general management 
of the Show; but their efforts cannot be successful without the cordial 
co-operation of the District Officers, Penghulus, and Native Chiefs, on 
which I venture to rely. But it is to the District Officers and 
Assistant District Officers that we must look principally to explain to 
native and Chinese agriculturists the object of an Agri-Horticultural 
Show, which will be quite new to the majority of them, and to urge 
them to take an interest in it, and this cannot be taken in hand too 
soon. The object is to benefit the Agricultural Interest, and I may 
quote the following from the Governor's minute sanctioning the 
vote:—‘I hope the Resident will guard against such mistakes as 
giving a prize for the best turn-out with single and double horses, and 
for “ Portable Railways,” etc., which simply means patronising a select 
few and does no good for the country.’” 

Proposed Central Committee—The Raja Muda, Raja Bot, 
Raja Laut, Tambi Abdullah, Captain China (Mr. Yap Kwan Seng), 
and Messrs. Carey, C. M. Cumming, Ebden, Hiittenbach, Khu Mah 
Lek, Lok Yew, Spooner, Syers, Tambusami, Toynbee, A. R. -Venning 
Welch, Wellford and West. 

The circular further provides for the nomination of a sub-committee 
selected from the most influential residents of each district. 

The average Malay is slow to receive an impulse, but an object 
lesson on a large scale like this should do more to help the cause of 
agriculture in Selangor than the best of advice. 


THE 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Even at Klang, which has long been considered, perbaps, the 
most conservative of the out-stations, “ the old order changeth,” and 
we heartily congratulate Mr. J. R. O. Aldworth on his promotion. 
Klang is a District which, though requiring at present careful 
nursing, has as great capacities for development as any other 
District in the State, and with Mr. Aldworth’s energy to push 
it, we have every hope of seeing it take that position among the 
Districts which it ought to possess. It is very difficult to picture a 
Kuala Lumpur without the late Assistant Auditor, but we yet hope 
that the conveniences of the train service will enable Mr. Holmes 
to be present at many a social gathering at head-quarters. He goes to 
Klang to take up the post of Assistant District Officer, and will live in 
the Fort, recently occupied by Mr. E. M. L. Edwards, who has been 
but recently transferred to “topside.” The latter officer, who had for 
some years past been stationed at Klang, and who quite made an 
“old familiar face” there, will be greatly missed by all who have 
experienced the hospitality of the Fort. Of the rest, “J. H. M. R.” 
returns to the scene of his former successes at Rawang, whilst our 
respected brother Editor retires into the seclusion of Sepang. Finally, 
Mr. O. Stonor is fortunate in obtaining Mr. Holmes’s late appoint- 
ment in the Audit Office. 


Tue Serendah Section of the Selangor Government Railway was 
opened to traffic on Monday, the 10th instant. A circular, issued 
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from the Railway Offices, Kuala Lumpur, notified the opening of that 


portion of the line, and the event was unattended by any ceremonial 
function. 


We hear that the members of Read Lodge, Kuala Lumpur, are 
contemplating raising a certain sum on debentures for the purpose of 
building a Masonic Hall. This is a project that should receive every 
support at the hands of the members, the present Lodge and its 
precincts being anything but a credit to the Craft. 


On the 5th instant a crowded meeting of the Selangor Scientific 
Society listened with great interest to Mr. A. F. Martin’s lecture, 
“ How to produce the Mesmeric Sleep.” The gifted lecturer, who has 
thus added to his previous accomplishments as engineer, athlete, 
ventriloquist and minor poet that of a mesmeric scientist, read a 
careful and well-considered paper, of which the only fault was that it 
might have been a trifle more audible. 


WE are sorry to hear that small-pox has broken out in Kuala 
Cumpur, having been introduced by a Boyanese man who remained 
sick at the Boyanese Kongsi in Java Street and finally died without the 
disease having been reported either to the Police or Medical Depart- 
ment. Some 20 cases are under ‘treatment, most of them being isolated 
at the Pauper Hospital. We are asked to give notice that anyone 
wishing to be vaccinated should attend at the General Hospital 
between the hours of 7.30 and 9.30 a.m. All syces and Malay or 
Tamil servants should be vaccinated without delay. 


Ir has been suggested to us by a correspondent that the Selangor 
Club should provide, in addition to cricket and lawn tennis, 
facilities for playing quoits, and that a portion of the Parade Ground 
adjacent to the Bunk might very well be set apart for this purpose. 
The suggestion is well worth consideration, and we would supplement 
it by adding bowls. A good bowling lawn could be made near the 
tennis courts, on the site of the old Club. Both these games, the 
latter especially, might prove an attractive sport to many who find 
cricket and football just a trifle too brisk for enjoyment. 


Accorpine toa Proclamation dated 6th July, in the Government 
Gazette, it is ordered that all dogs in the District of Kuala Lumpur be 
confined during a period of 14 days from that date. We have not 
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observed, during the last week, any appreciable diminution in the 
number of dogs running loose. This order no doubt was made owing 
to Mr. Christoffelsz, who has since gone to Saigon for treatment, 
having been bitten by a presumably mad dog; the animal was killed, 
but, we believe we are right in stating, there was nothing to shew that 
the dog was suffering from rabies. 


CPCS CCC CCC CCOCOOES. 


THE VICTORIA INSTITUTION. 


In the last Government Gazette, dated 7th July, there appeared, under 
the heading of “ Notes,” an announcement the importance of which as 
regards the future welfare of the State cannot be overrated; it relates 
to the establishment of an Educational Institution to be run on lines 
similar to those of the Raffles’ Institution at Singapore. 


On the 15th of June a meeting of subscribers to the Jubilee Fund 
and to the proposed Victoria Institution was held at the Residency, 
with Mr. Treacher in the chair, and in the covering letter to the 
minutes of this meeting which the British Resident forwarded to the 
Colonial Secretary, he says :— 

“The conception of the idea of the establishment of the proposed 
Institution should be credited to the public spirit of Mr. Yap Kwan 
Seng the Captain China and a Member of the State Council, of 
Mr. Lok Yew, also a Member of the State Council, and of Mr. Tambu- 
sami Pillai, the latter, I am informed by Mr. Yap Kwan Seng, having 
taken especial interest in the scheme. Consistency was given to the 
idea in March last, when, on the papers in connection with a Fund, 
raised in 1887 for the erection of a permanent Memorial to celebrate 
the Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen and Empress, coming before 
me, I suggested that it should be utilised for educational purposes. 
The subscribers, or those of them still in the State, readily concurred, 
and it is hoped that the proposed Victoria Institution will prove a 
lasting and beneficent Memorial of the Jubilee of Her Majesty, during 
whose happy reign British Protection has been extended to this 
State.” 

At this meeting it was resolved that the Governor's special 
sanction be asked for— ; 

“(a) Government contribution of $5,000 to meet a like sum paid 
in by the Trustees (the amount of the donations promised is $7,825, 
including $1,100 from H.H. the Sultan) ; 

“(b) Submitting to Council a Regulation imposing an assessment 
of 1 per cent. on houses and lands in Kuala Lumpur, the proceeds to 
be paid over to the Trustees of the Institution ; 
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“(c) Annual Government grant, not excceding $3,000, to the funds 
of the Institution ; 

“(d) Adopting the Grant-in-aid to English schools system ; 

“(e) Granting or reserving land for the Institution, free of premium 
and rent, on condition that the land is continuously used for educa- 
tional purposes: the Trustees ask for eight acres, to accommodate the 
proposed school building and master’s quarters, and to provide a 
playing and recreation ground.” 

The meeting further requested that favourable consideration be 
given to the following items— 

“(a) The establishment of Government scholarships, similar to 
the Queen’s scholarships in the Colony ; 

“(6) A Government rule that preference be given to boys who have 
passed the VI. Standard at the Institution, in considering applications 
for subordinate appointments in the Government Service ; 

“(c) Assistance of the Government of the Straits Settlements in 
procuring a qualified Head Master from England; 

“(d) Sanction to the Government of Selangor paying passage, both 
ways if necessary, of the Master selected, in view of the inroads on 
the Trustees’ funds which will be made by the provision for the 
erection of school buildings and Head Master’s quarters ($11,500 at 
least), furniture, bouks and contingencies.” 

The Chairman stated that the amount to the credit of the Institu- 
tion was 816,213—viz., Government contribution, $5,000; donations, 
$8,025; Jubilee Fund, $3,188—and that a proposed assessment rate 
of one per cent. on all houses and buildings in Kuala Lumpur would 
yield at the present time $2,250 a year. 

Sir Cecil Smith, with H.H. the Sultan, has consented to become 
a Patron of the Institution, and the following gentlemen are the 
Trustees :— 

The British Resident. ex-officio, Presi- | The Treasurer (Mr. A. R. Veuning), 


dent ex-ollicio, Honorary 
The Raja Muda Tho Residency Surgeon (Dr. E. A oO. 
‘The Cuptain China (Mr. Yap Kwan Travers), ex-officio 
Seng), Member of the State Coun- | Mr. F. G. West, Straits Trading Co. 
cil, ex-officio Mr. Tambusami Pillai 
Mr. Lok Yew, Member of the State | Mr. Ong Chi Siu 
Council Mr. Kho Mah Lek 


The Inspector of Schools (Rev. F. W. | Mr. Tambi Abdullah 
Haines), ex-ofticio, Vice-President 
and Honorary Secretary 


with power to fill up vacancies in their number, as such vacancies may 
occur, either through resignation, death or final departure from the 
State. 
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H. E. the Governor, in a minute that is published, says :— 

“Tam very glad that it has fallen to me to give a general approval 
of this scheme, which has now been satisfactorily and creditably 
worked out by the Resident. . . . I should like the Resident to 
convey to the Captain China, Mr. Lok Yew and Mr. Tambusami 
Pillai an expression of my appreciation of their interest in this 
important matter and of their great liberality.” 

It may safely be said that it is to the British Resident the State is 
indebted for bringing this matter to so successful an issue, no effort 
having been wanting on his part tbat could in any way contribute to 
its accomplishment. It will be a splendid memorial of Mr. Treacher’s 
connection with Selangor. 

We wish the scheme every success, and shall be glad to publish 
any further development that may occur; and, in conclusion, we 
would draw the attention of our readers to the fact that the Trustees 
will be glad to receive further donations. 

vececcceccooscoooooes 
SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 
Tue Annual General Meeting was held at the Selangor Club on the 
10th instant, and was largely attended. Mr. H. F. Bellamy was 
re-elected Captain for the tenth time. The officers appointed for the 
ensuing year are Lieutenants Disbrowe, Cormac, Hon. Secretary 
L. B. Von Donop, Engineer Wilson and Inspector Wood; while 
Messrs. Charter, Buchanan, Lott and C. Maartensz are appointed to 
serve on the Committee. / 

The following letter, addressed to the Captain, 8.F.B., dated 29th 
June, was read :— 

“Sir,—I am directed by the Resident to express to you, and to 
members of the Brigade, the great pleasure with which he witnessed 
the smart and successful competition which was held yesterday, and 
his high appreciation of the zeal and energy with which the useful 
work of the Brigade is voluntarily performed for the benefit of the 
State.—I have, etc., “(Sd.) G. W. Wertman, 

“ Government Secretary, Selangor.” 

Among other business it was pointed out how desirable it is that 
each member should be conversant with the different parts of the 
town and the locality of the water supply, and it was decided that 
drills should be held in various places, as follows :—Petaling 
Street, 28th July; Market Street, 11th August; High Street, 
S., 25th August; Rodger Street, 8th September; High Street, N., 
29th September; Market Street, 13th October; Java Street, 27th 
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October ; Batu Road, 10th November; Malay Street, 24th November ; 
Ampang Street, 8th December ; and Pudoh, 29th December. 

Before the meeting broke up votes of thanks were passed to the 
British Resident for the letter re the Competition Drills; to the 
Sanitary Board for the use of the Parade Ground ; to the officials who 
so kindly acted; and to the members of the Selangor Club for throw- 
ing open their premises to the guests of the Brigade, and for the use 
of their office for holding its meetings. 


rPerecccooovooooooooe: 


LOCAL SPORT. 


“Somerutne like the following story is not unfamiliar fiction, but it 
is recorded as a fact. In Australia there is a town called Omeo, and 
a stranger arrived one day while a horse auction was being held, with 
an animal which he submitted to the auctioneer. It was rather a sorry- 
looking beast, and in a country where horses are plentifal such 
animals as the one here put up are very cheap. The highest bid, 
indeed, was £2 10s. and the offer made the proprietor of the horse 
very angry. He regarded it as an insult to what Mr. Jorrocks called 
his ‘quad,’ and blazing up with indignation he exclaimed, ‘You 
Omeo people don’t know a good horse when you see one. Fancy 
offering £2 10s. for an animal like that! Why, I'll bet you £50 he'll 
trot any blessed horse you’ve got in the town!’ The Omeo people, 
it appears, are a sporting lot, and fancy themselves particularly as 
judges of trotting and trotters. Half a dozen of the crowd jumped 
forward, eager to take in a stranger, and a match to trot three miles 
was made. Confident that they had a real good thing on, the Omeo 
men offered tempting odds on the local horse, and exercised much wit 
in chaffing the stranger into accepting them. The visitor presently 
cooled down and declared be was a bit wild when he made the match, 
and was sorry he had done so ;:but they declared a match was a match, 
and he must go through with it. At the time appointed, therefore, 
the opponents duly arrived at the start—and I suppose the ingenious 
reader will guess what happened. The £2 10s. horse had the race in 
“hand from start to finish, and won at his ease by a couple of hundred 
yards. He was, in fact, a famous horse named Chanticleer, who had 
cleaned out everything in his own neighbourhood and was obliged to 
go some distance to find anyone willing to'race. He was one of those 
horses that are not to be judged from their appearance.” 
Substitute Trotting Kate for Chanticleer, Kuala Lumpur for Omeo, 
galloping for trotting, and one can form a very good idea of the 
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sporting match which took place on the racecourse last week, between 
Mr. West's trapper, Trotting Kate, and Mr. Stonor’s racing pony, 
Busybody. 

Verily, Kate, you did look an old “plug,” standing in your stall, 
head hanging down, eyes fast closed, knees bent and coat staring, and 
right merrily did the plungers offer a shade of odds against you— 
which, luckily for them, were accepted by very few. 

Punctually at 5 p.m. Mr. Stonor and Mr. G. Cumming, clad in 
irreproachable boots and breeches, appeared upon the scene—tbe latter 
looking as if he did not much relish trusting himself to Kate's under- 
standings during a mile gallop. A 

About 5.15 Mr. Cumming came on to the course and gave Trotting 
Kate a smart preliminary canter, and then the backers of the pony 
began to look a bit blue, for the old horse woke up in the most mar- 
vellous manner, and it was plain to the most ignorant spectator that 
she had been at the game before. B 

Mr. Berrington despatched the competitors to a rather ragged 
start, the pony getting off with about two lengths lead, which she 
maintained for the first quarter of a mile, when Trotting Kate caught, 
and passed her, and from this point the result was oever in doubt, 
Kate fairly pulling Mr. Cumming out of the saddle, and winning by 
anything from 100 yards to quarter of a mile. 

After the winner’s health had been drunk and Mr. West con- 
gratulated on being the proud possessor of two such animals as 
Nimblefoot and Trotting Kate, a distance handicap over half a mile 
between three ponies was arranged. Diamond Queen, Mr. Hatchell 
up, was asked to give 30 and 80 yards, respectively, to Ginting Peras 
and Master Bob, Mr. Stonor riding the former and Mr. Jennings, the 
Singapore gunner jockey, having the mount on the latter. 

At the fall of the flag Diamond Queen refused to start, and, after 
a pretty little display of bucking, unshipped her jockey. Ginting had 
no difficulty in catching Master Bob before the straight was reached, 
and won as he liked. 

So ended a very pleasant afternoon’s amusement, and the only 
regret is that the riding men of Kuala Lumpur, few and far between 
as they are, do not more often get up little entertainments of this 


description. erccccoccooocoooooos: 
MALAY BIRD-LORE.—I. 


Ings of various characters are associated by Malays with birds of 
different kinds, and many of their favourite similes are furnished by 
the feathered world. The peacock strutting in the jungle, the argus 
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pheasant calling on the mountain peak, the hoot of the owl, and the 
cry of the night-jar, have all suggested comparisons of various kinds, 
which are embodied in the proverbs of the people.* The Malay isa 
keen observer of nature, and his illustrations, drawn from such sourc2s, 
are generally just and often poetical. 


The supernatural bird gerda (garuda, the eagle of Vishnu), who 
figures frequently in Malay romances, is dimly known to the Malay 
peasant. If, during the day, the sun is suddenly overcast by clouds 
and shadow succeeds to brilliancy, the Perak Malay will say “Gerda 
is spreading out his wings to dry.” + Tales are told, too, of other 
fabulous birds—the jintayu, which is never seen, though its note is 
heard, and which announces the approach of rain; ¢ and the chandra- 
wasi, which has no feet. The chandrawasi lives in the air, and is con- 
stantly on the wing, never descending to earth or alighting ona tree. 
Its young even are produced without the necessity of touching the 
earth. The egg is allowed to drop, and as it nears the earth it bursts, 
and the young bird appears fully developed. The note of the chandra- 
wasi may often be heard at night, but never by day, and it is lucky, 
say the Malays, to halt at a spot where it is heard calling. 


There is an allusion to this bird in a common pantun—a kind of 
erotic stanza very popular among the Malays :— 


Chandrawasi burong sakti, 
Sangat berkurong didalam awan, 
Gonda gulana didalam hati, 
Sahari tidak memandang tuan.§ 


* The proverbs referred to are to be found in the collections of proverbs sent by Mr. 
Maxwell to various numbers of the Straits Journal, The numbers are consccutive. 

4.—Apa guna-nia merak meng-igal di hutan. 

“ What is the use of the peacock strutting in the jungle.” 


The idea is that the beauty of the bird is thrown away when exhibited in a lonely spot 
where there is no one to admire it. 


79,—Seperti ponggoh merindu bulan. 

“ As the owl sighs longingly to the moon.” 

A figure often used by Malays in pete the longing of a lover for his mistress. It recalls 
a line in Gray’s Elegy noping owl doth to the moon complain.”” 

73.—Seperti kuang mekik di-puchuk gunong. 

“Like the argus pheasant calling on the mountain peak.” 

Another poetical simile for a desponding lover. Here he is compared toa lonely bird sound- 
ing its note far from all companions. 

98.—Seperti tetegok di rumah tinggal. 

« Like the night-jar at a deserted house.” 

The tegok or tetexok is a bird, common in the Mala: ey Peninsula, whose habits are nocturnal 
and solitary. It hasa peculiar liquid monotonous call, The phrase is used to signify the solitude 
and loneliness of a stranger in a Vfalay kampong. 

N. B.—The above is taken from a contribution by Mr. Maxwell toa number of the Journal 
of the R.A, 8. (Straits Branch), which appeared in June, 1881. 

t Gerda meniumur kepah-nia. 


_ $ Laksana jintayu menantikan hujan, “ Ax the jintayu awaits the rain” is a proverbial 
simile for a state of anxiety and despondency. Jintayu =jatayu (Sanskrit), a fabulous vulture. 
§ The chandratrasi, bird of power, 

Is closely hidden among the clouds, 
Anxiety reigns in. my heart, 
Each day that I see not my love, 
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Nocturnal birds are generally considered ill-omened all over the 
world, and popular superstition among the Malays fosters a prejudice 
against one species of owl. If it happens to alight and hoot near a 
house, the inhabitants say significantly that there will soon be “ tearing 
of cloth” (koyah kapan) fora shroud. This does not apply to the 
small owl called punggok, which, as soon as the moon rises, may often 
be heard to emi‘ a soft plaintive note. The note of the punggok is 
admired by the Malays, who suppose it to be sighing for the moon, and 
find in it an apt simile for a desponding lover. 


The baberek, or birik-birik, another nocturnal bird, is a harbinger 
of misfortune. This bird is said to fly in flocks at night; it hasa 
peculiar note, and a passing flock makes a good deal of noise. If these 
birds are heard passing, the Perak peasant brings out a “sengkalan” 
(a wooden platter on which spices are ground) and beats it with a 
knife or other domestic utensil, calling out as he does so: “Nenek, 
bawa hati-nia” (“Great grandfather, bring us their hearts.”) This is 
au allusion to the belief that the bird baberek flies in the train of the 
Spectre Huntsman (hantu pemburu), who roams Malay forests with 
several ghostly dogs, and whose appearance is the forerunner of disease 
or death. “Bring us their hearts” is a mode of asking for some of 
his game, and it is hoped that the request will delude the hantu pem- 
buru into the belief that the applicants are ra’iyat, or followers, of his, 
and that he will therefore spare the household. 


The baberek. which flies with the wild hunt, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the white owl, totosel, the nun who broke her vow, and now 
mingles her “tutu” with the “holoa” of the wild Huntsman of the 
Harz.* 


“From Mr. W. E. Maxwell, H.M. Assistant Resident, Larut, 
I hear that the Malays have a strange legend connected with one of 
the large hornbills; but which species I was not able to find out, it 
is as follows :— 


“A Malay, in order to be revenged on his mother-in-law (why, the 
legend does not relate), shouldered his axe and made his way to the 
poor woman’s house, and began to cut through the posts which sup- 
ported it. After a few steady chops, the whole edifice came tumbling 
down, and he greeted its fall with a peal of laughter. To punish him 
for his unnatural conduct he was turned into a bird, and the tebang 
mertuah (literally, he who chopped down his mother-in-law) may often 
be heard in the jungle uttering a series of sharp sounds like the chops 
of an axe on timber, followed by ‘Ha! ha! ha!’”+ 

* “ Dawn of History,” page 171. 

+ From Straits Journal, BR. A. S., 1832—‘ Malayan Ornithology,” by Captain H. R. 
Kelham, 
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CATCHING CROCODILES IN THE SEPANG RIVER. 
TueERE are two ways of bagging the wily crocodile, one by taking pot 
shots at him with a rifle whilst he is asleep on the mud-bank of a river, 
at low water; the other by catching him with a line, and then playing 
the brute like a fish. 

The first method is a grand one for rifle practice, for unless the 
brute is hit in one of certain particular portions of his body, by which 
his career is ended instanter, the bullet simply causes him to disappear 
into the river with a buck jump, and then good-by to the Govern- 
ment reward, and sorrow to the boatmen: for, though he may subse- 
quently die, he is seen no more. Crocodiles are cannibals, and eat 
their own species. 

The other method is much more exciting, the modus operandi being 
as follows*:—A small piece of hard wood, about 6in. or 8in. long 
and about three quarters of an inch thick, is sharpened at both ends, 
and to the middle of this the end of a yard of twine is firmly fastened, 
the twine having about a dozen strands just held together by say a 
couple of knots, so as to prevent the crocodile from biting it through, 
as the strands simply get between his teeth; to the other end of this 
twine is fastened a single uncut rattan, at least 20 feet long, which can 
be only a quarter of an inch in diameter, but may with advantage be 
a little bigger; a small stick affixed to the end of the line, to act asa 
visible float, completes this part of the gear. Probably a crocodile will 
eat anything, but he is certainly partial to chicken—at least that bait 
is always successful in the Sepang River—so, having killed some sort of 
fowl, the body is cut right through the breast lengthways from head 
to tail and the small piece of pointed hard wood inserted and the bird 
bound up again with string. Next, two pieces of light wood are nailed 
together, forming a small floating platform about a foot square, and on 
this the fowl is placed, raised on miniature trestles (for the benefit of 
A. Crocodile, Esq.) The small platform thus furnished is placed in 
a likely spot near the bank, and the rattan line is hitched over a small 
branch or a stake, so that the bait platform may not be carried away by 
the tide. By the next morning the rattan line, bait and platform may 
all have disappeared, which probably means that the crocodile, having 
swallowed the fowl, has gone off with the rattan in tow, a tug being 
sufficient to set it free, whilst the platform, thus released, has drifted 
away. A crocodile will try the aggressive sometimes, so, when going in 
pursuit, it is better to have a boat than a sampan, but Malay paddles 
are the most convenient in either case. It is also advisable to have a 
second man with a rifle. The crocodile has probably a favourite place 

© Four have been caught like this during the last month, one being 14 feet 4 inches, 
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up-stream, so the boatmen paddle up on the look-out for the rattan 
(which always floats), finding it at length close to the mangrove roots 
bordering on the river, perhaps. The boat-hook picks up the floating- 
stick end of the line, and, with a couple of boatmen on to this and a 
crocodile at the other end with the small pointed hard wood stick 
across his throat, the excitement begins. The crocodile plunges about 
amidst the mungrove roots under water, and then makes a rush ; the 
rattan is paid out again and the boat follows; then he rushes under the 
boat, perhaps at the boat, whilst the line is steadily pulled in. This 
sort of thing may last some time, but the only thing to be afraid of is 
the rattan’s getting twisted round a “ bakau” root under water, which 
might prevent a capture; otherwise, after a good deal of playing of a 
rather violent nature, the continual pulling of the rattan holders in the 
boat, or his own aggressiveness, induces him to shew his head above 
the surface, whereat the rifles crack and the crocodile dies, though 
often not till four or five bullets have been put into different parts 
of his body.—J. H. M. R. 


evescoccoocooooooors 
HOW I GOT HERE. 

Tr is a mystery to me how I did manage it. Providence seemed to have 

decreed that I should not leave Queensland, and everything seemed 

to run against me, trip me up, and generally hinder me, from doing so. 

I must confess to having heard of Selangor before starting ; some- 
body commonly known as “ Johnnie” had told me about it. Most of 
the inhabitants tell me they never heard of Kuala Lumpur before they 
got here. I should like to know how they managed about getting a 
railway ticket. 

Well, I have always been interested in the doings (good or evil) of 
the different members of my family, and felt naturally anxious to see 
the country my brother had discovered; so I packed my tooth-brush, 
a crumpled gum leaf and a pressed Ornithorhynchus, which, with the 
exception of the tooth-brush which I had purchased, were souvenirs 
of those I had loved in happier days, and then sat down and waited 
for events. 

At that time the house I lived in had become an island; the rail- 
way sleepers and rails had dissolved partnership, and nearly all the 
telegraph poles and wires had gone into liquidation. 

However, when the waters had somewhat subsided they managed 
to get the line sufficiently repaired to bring myself and the Governor 
down from Toowoomba to Brisbane, and then ran a trolly, in which 
His Excellency travelled in state, over the dangerous parts: I followed 
shortly after in an ordinary carriage. Don’t mistake me, dear reader, 
they would have done as much for him had it been safe. 
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The scenery from Ipswich to Brisbane was interesting, but not 
Weautiful, and even upturned houses and devastated villages pall on 
one after a time. 

I was particularly struck by the agility displayed by the small 
railway stativns along the line. Some had merely turned round back 
to front, others had taken up exalted positions on neighbouring fences, 
while the more adventurous went “to join the glad throng that went 
laughing along” to Victoria Bridge. In one case, half a haystack 
had settled down where a station had previously stood, and trains, I 
suppose being creatures of habit, drew up alongside; but I noticed 
that the engine driver and guard did not go off fora drink on this 
occasion, which is, I believe, the only case on record. 


When I arrived in Brisbane I began to think about the E.m.s. 
Tara, the boat which was to have the privilege of carrying me to Batavia. 


I had not long to think, I soon heard someone telling everybody 
else about it in these words to a popular air:— 
“ Poor old Tara’s in the bay, 
That is what the people say, 
And there a month she ’ll have to stay 
Because she cannot get away. 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay, 
Poor Tara-boom-de-ay,” ete. 

This prophecy was, I found afterwards, fulfilled to the letter. The 
Brisbane River was silted up, the Tara imbedded in the mud; another 
flood, only ten inches short of the record, almost immediately followed, 
and so the people who were putting me up had just one month more 
of my company than they had bargained for. 

It may be mentioned here, before giving the floods a rest, that some 
rather curious cases are to be tried in Brisbane, and it is expected that 
new legislation will be required to meet them. For instance, a man 
with a bare allotment of land, wakes one morning to find a nice new 
house standing on it. He naturally thinks the fairies have done it for 
him and claims ownership. Some very pretty cases from a lawyer's 
point of view will take place between mortgagee and mortgagor. The 
mortgagee says he'll see the mortgagor hung before he will bring the 
old shanty back on to its stumps again, he borrowed as much on it 
as it was worth, and anyone can have it now and welcome. 


One man caused a good deal of amusement. He was standing near 
Victoria Bridge on the 4th of February, watching the houses floating 
down the river. He was the funny man of the town, and on this occa- 
sion he surpassed himself. A large ten-roomed house with a verandah 
allround came floating down perfectly intact, The funny man got 
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absolutely killing in his remarks, there wasn’t a side in the crowd that 
didn’t ache with laughing. At last the house struck one of the piers 
of the bridge and spread itself out, like a pack of cards thrown into the 
water: a piano shot out, and as it was turning a somersault over the 
bridge, he recognised it as his own, and at last it dawned upon him 
that it was his new house which he had not recognised amongst its new 
surroundings. He jested no more. 

Well, it is high time we got the Tara floated and continued our 

* journey. It was managed at last and I went with her. 

We had the usual amusement committee and I was on it. When 
I was not working myself to the bone to amuse other people and getting 
disliked for my pains, I was being talked to by a terribly big gun from 
Sweden. He said there was only one thing I knew which he did not: 
it was the name of the place I was going to. This rankled in his mind 
and he grew moody about it. What were his Legion d’Honneur, his 
titles and orders to him? He had lived 70 years and was considered a 
philanthropist and an authority on all things in own country, and here 
was a chit of aboy going to a State which he had never even heard of. 


My triumph was not long lived. He discovered a Colonial Year 
Book in the saloon library, and his joy knew no bounds. His back 
straightened again, the hopeless misery went out of his face, he was'a 
proud and happy man once more. He spent several days telling me 
how much tin there was turned out annually, how many members there 
were at the Selangor Club, etc. The only thing he did not tell me 
about was my “alter ego.” No, that was a treat in store for me! 

I was excellently treated by the Englishmen in Java. They listened 
to the stale old bushranger yarns which are told by everyone on their 
way from Australia. ‘They even submitted to the dear old chestnut 
about how the mosquitoes being over tame one night I camped ina 
galvanised iron tank, and one more officious than the rest made a hole 
in the tank to see me, and how I succeeded in rivetting his proboscis 
(having all the implements handy, of course), and how he, getting 
annoyed at the insult, flew away with the tank and myself. 

I went out driving somewhere near Britingorg with two other . 
harmless trotters. We were shewn into a shed where a stone with 
two deep footprints are to be secn, and a tall slab behind with an 
unknown inscription upon it. It is said that when the Hindoos 
landed in Java in A.D. 500, they found the stone, but nobody able 
to read it. 

As soon as I saw it I knew I should be able to. I have had some 
practice at that sort of thing. I have several friends (who shall be 
nameless) whose letters are harder to decipher than the most difficult 
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Etruscan, and I set to work upon it. I was just finishing my interest- 
ing task, when one of my friends rushed in to tell me the exciting 
news that the other man had discovered a small tribe of Javanese 
children playing pitch and toss for half cents, that he had won a lot 
of money and that if I did not come soon there would be none left to 
win. I thanked him and hurried out. 

The s.s. General Pel had the honour of conveying me to Singapore. 
This boat, I am told, is named after a famous officer who commanded 
the Dutch troops in the Acheen war. He was charged with killing 
too many of the enemy and hastening on the war at such a rate that 
a panic arose amongst the army contractors who feared that their 
descendents might suffer a heavy financial loss if there was no Acheen 
war next century, so he had to be removed. 

After a few days in Singapore, I left my kind host with a view 
to continuing my journey to Klang. It was easier to say than to do. 
When I got to Johnston’s Pier I found the people there quite unable to 
speak Queen’s English. The question was: ‘‘ Where’s my luggage?” 
the answer was “ Yarlltarschtidasarbekarna.” I am not exaggerating, 
if it was not that word, it was a word to that effect. At last I went 
off without my luggage to the 8.8. Malacca. The Captain very kindly 
furnished me with an interpreter, but when we got to land again I 
suddenly discovered he could not speak English. 

He had somehow arrived at the conclusion that I wanted to go 
out for a drive, and tried to induce me to enter a gharry. I assured 
him in my best English that there was nothing I should have liked 
better than a little drive together down the quiet country lanes and 
a2ross the old common, with a glass of ale at the old-fishioned village 
inn to finish up with, but that the day was far edvanced and I 
thought it would be better to postpone our little trip to another day. 
It pained me having to appear ungracious, but I was afraid I might 
miss my boat. 

After just a very little swearing and heart repiring at my folly 
in leaving Queensland, I managed to collect my luggage, the items 
of which are recorded above, and returned to the ship. When 
I got there I nearly left again. I thought there was :10 room for me. 
I found some few hundred Chinese coolies struggling, as I thought, 
for the mastery of the ship, but the Captain very k ndly explained 
that there was a cabin reserved for me, and that the zoolies were not 
disputing, they were simply conversing in their usuzl way. I have 
since found out that he was right. 

All good things come to an end in time, and the best of friends 
must part: I had to leave my Chinese shipmates and clight at Klang. 
I proceeded by the first train to Kuala Lumpur, and that is how I 
got here.—C. B. 
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SELANGORITES IN SIAM. 
THERE are at present four old Selangorites in Siam, engaged in the 
construction of the Bangkok Korat Railway. Readers of the Journal 
will be glad to hear they are all remarkably “ fit.” 

Mr. A. H. Bagnall, who is in charge of the first 30 miles of the new 
line, looks in splendid health, in fact better than he did in the Straits. 
He still cherishes the most affectionate remembrances of Selangor and 
the Malays, but has very different feelings towards Siam and its 
people. A horse is useless in Siam, and Mr. A. H. B. will not con- 
descend to an 11.2 pony after Harry! The following is a fact: having 
suffered much at the hands of thieves (the curse of the country) he 
complained to the Governor of the district. This important official 
shrugged his shoulders, “ Why,” said he, “they steal the timber out 
of my own timber yard.” Result of complaint—nil. 

Mr. R. C. Barnby was quite vivacious, and seems to have acquired 
a new lease of life since he left Selangor. Although not enchanted 
with the Siamese he has by no means a bad time of it—he lives in 
Bangkok, close to the club. 

Mr. G. Bert Day and Mr. Robertson (the latter again working 
under the former us platelayer) are stationed at Pak Chau, some 
80 miles up the river from Bangkok. A contractor’s engine has just 
started running on this section, making the third now at work. About 
50 miles of the line is more or less completed, except for the bridges, 
whilst the actual making of the line is well in hand for, say, 80 miles 
from Bangkok. Mr. G. Bert Day has a 20-mile section through 
absolutely flat padi country. There is no difficulty about labour 
(all Chinese), but the position of having to manage large bodies of 
coolies in a country where land and security are at a discount is 
attended with a certain amount of personal risk. He had a 
nasty experience a few days ago with about fifty coolies. With some 
difficulty he got the ringleader brought to him and we took 
the man before the Governor of the District. The result was, the 
Governor, who is also the Magistrate, promised to lock up the culprit 
for a few days. It would be an insult to justice to say that any 
judicial investigation took place, for had we met the Governor in the 
lane leading to his house the proceedings would have been identical. 
This rather impressed the fact that a man cannot have the same sense 
of security and trust in Siam that he has in Selangor. 


Mr. H. Hickie left Siam at the beginning of the month, his agree- 
ment having expired. He has gone to Ceylon, en route for England. 

Mr. Greaves, who was in Selangor three or four years ago, has now 
left Siam to reside in Malacca, I was told. 

Mr. MacGlashan, who has also a 20-mile section of the line, 
though not exactly an old Selangorite, is so well known to many of 
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our engineers that they may like to hear that besides being in excellent 
health and getting very stout he bears the well-deserved reputation of 
being one of the most hospitable men in Siam. His house is built 
on the bank of the river and a good deal of his work is done in a 
steam-launch. 

Mr. W. D. Mitchell, who was for a short time in Kuala Lumpur 
and who now manages the railway contract, seemed in great form, quite 
young for his age. He owns the best house-boat on the river, with a 
good steam-launch to tow. House-boat travelling may be made quite 
luxurious. 

If for the due appreciation of a place, its laws, and its people, it is 
necessary to go elsewhere, one cannot do better than go to Siam to 
appreciate fully the benefits of living under, say, the Selangor flag— 
with the English flag flying at the Residency.—J. H. M. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondonts.] 


AN ICHNOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 


Deaz S1z,—Will you or any of your readers be kind enough to 
inform me of the difference there exists between the track of a tiger 
and that of a panther? One night this week one of these animals 
paid a visit to the bungalow on Tremelbyr Estate and carried off a 
fine, young, valuable dog. Next morning tracks were most distinctly 
visible all around under the bungalow. I measured several and found 
thei to be five inches by four inches, very similar in shape to a cat’s. 
Formerly, the loss of a dog was of frequent occurrence, by, the same 
depredator apparently, ‘This, however, has been the first for some 
months, or since lamps have been kept burning nightly.—I am, etc., 
L. Cc. T. 


THE STATION YARD, KLANG. 
To the Editor of the Sclangor Journal. 

Dear Sir,—With all the facilities being pushed forward for our 
friends up the line, do you not think you might urge the utility of a 
cart-road being made within the Railway enclosure, along the line of 
wharves, for the benefit of Klang residents? I see most of our mer- 
chants send sampans to the steamers for their goods, bring the sam- 
pans back to the end of the street at the Fish Market, and with great 
difficulty at low water, carry the goods to bullock- or hand-carts. Others 
again, who have not sampans, if the steamer is at the higher wharf, are 
obliged to carry their goods a distance of at least a quarter of a mile 
before reaching any other mode of conveyance, in imminent risk of 
being knocked down by trucks, or stopped and questioned by the 
“jaga” as to where they are going, cte—I am, etc, KLana ResipEnr. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue visit of H.E. the Governor, on the 29th inst., has been 
unavoidably postponed. 


Tue export duty collected on tin for the half year ended 30th 
June amounts to $504,616, against an estimate of $375,000, shewing 
an excess of $129,616. 


WE are sorry to hear that the recent floods at Rawang have done 
considerable damage to Mr. Braddon’s mine, so much so that work 
for the present is at a standstill. 


Inrormation has been received per 8.8. Banjermassin of the 
death, by a gun accident, of Dr. Hugh Chapman, Medical Officer 
at Kudat to the Government of British North Borneo. It appears 
that the unfortunate gentleman, accompanied by Lieutenant Howell, 
Shropshire Light Infantry, and Mr. D. Viezie, of Kudat, was out on a 

" sporting expedition on a tributary of the Bengkoka River. They were 
paddling along in a prahu, on the 8th inst., when Dr. Chapman, wish- 
ing to fire at a bird, caught hold of a gun by the muzzle and pulled it 
towards him; the gun went off, and the charge of No. 4 shot from 
one barrel lodged above Dr. Chapman’s left breast, making a ghastly 
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wound, from which he died in six hours while being conveyed in the 
prahu to Pitas Estate. Dr. Chapman was buried on the 9th instant. 


Aw entertainment, under the patronage of the Resident, was given 
by the Fletchers, Lillian and Frank, at the Selangor Club, on Friday 
night, the 21st inst. The notice was very short, and this would 
account for the room not being overcrowded. Mr. Fletcher opened 
with a medley entertainment, described on the programme as a 
“Bones and Tambo Impersonation,” introducing several songs—of 
which the best was “ A Hundred Fathoms Deep”—a dance, and a 
burlesque recitation. Later on, in the song of “Mrs. ” Enery 
’ Awkins!”” he gave an excellent rendering of the stage coster—an 
individual, by the way, that is just as rare in real life as the stage 
sailor. Mr. Fletcher's best act was “ Musical Specialities and Tricks 
of Legerdemain,” his playing on the banjo being very good and his 
mock tricks amusing. “Put a Penny in the Slot,” “Listen to my 
Tale of Woe,” and “ Wink the Other Eye” were given as duets with 
Lillian. This lady gave one or two songs, and gained an encore in 
«Just look at my Sabots,” song and dance. The Fletchers were 
assisted by that local favourite Mr. Steve Harper, who sang two 
comic songs and danced a step-dance in his well-known humorous 
style, and whose appearance on the stage was greeted with that 
applause it always calls forth at our “smokers.” The accompani- 
ment to both songs and dances was not altogether happy; however 
much at home with his instrument the pianist may have been, he was 
certainly not in touch with the performers. On Tuesday night, the 
25th inst., another performance, with a slightly altered programme, 
was given at the same place. 


Ir isa great pity that something cannot be done to abate the 
nuisance, to say nothing of the danger, of sparks from the engine 
flying into the coaches when travelling on the Selangor Government 
Railway. Covering the cushions of the saloon-carriages with khaki 
was not a happy thought; it is just like tinder, and the smallest 
spark sets it smouldering. Twice during a recent run from Klang to 
Kuala Lumpur did this smouldering set the stuffing of the cushions 
in a blaze before it was noticed, and it required some heavy stamping 
to put it out. Had a lady with a dress of some light material been 
sitting near, the consequences might have been serious. On some of 
the American lines, where wood fuel is used, we believe a contrivance 
in the form of a wire strainer is adopted to reduce to a minimum 
the danger arising from flying sparks. 
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Arteg all, Rawang is not to be carted, bag and baggage, to Bandar 
Bharu, with the result that the now almost finished Clerks’ Quarters 
at the latter place are to be turned into a Rest House. Besides being 
an excellent building for this purpose, it will be found far more 
conveniently situated, close to the station, than the present old building 
in Rawang—where, by-the-bye, it is not always possible to get a bed, 
owing to the number of Government Officers who have their perma- 
nent abode there. The Government have again shewn their desire 
to follow the example set by Perak and to alleviate the dullness 
of out-station life, by erecting a small reading-room in this place 
and contributing $300 towards the purchase of a billiard-table. 


On Sunday, the 16th instant, a very heavy fall of rain occurred on 
the hills beyond Ampang. As gauged and observed at the Impound- 
ing Reservoir Works, 4.70 inches of rain fell in a little over an hour ; 
the quantity of water flowing from the catchment area of one square 
mile was roughly 5,000 cubic feet per minute, and this stream laid 
low all vegetation in its course, carrying along boulders and tree trunks 
weighing half a ton. The rainfall was fortunately not disastrous to 
the works, those in the course of the water standing very well. The dam 
is not commenced on the main stream, but on a tributary, where about 
5 feet had been added in height during the previous few days, and 
it withstood the flood perfectly. This is the heaviest rainfall recorded 
in the last two years at this place, the previous record being on 30th 
June, last—viz., 3.80 inches. On 27th October, 1891, the fall was 3.57 
inches. This is the first instance of over 4 inches in one day, and it 
was remarkable in falling in so short a time. Up to the 22nd the rain- 
fall for July has been 18.85 inches. The previous maximum of rainfall 
for July in Kuala Lumpur District is 7.39 inches. This year’s record 
will therefore be another proof of the uncertainty of the seasons in the 
Straits. It would be interesting to learn whether any observations 
have been taken at other stations as to phenominal rainfall during the 
month. The storm referred to above appeared, from a high point of 
observation in Kuala Lumpur, to be very local. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to know if the stables attached to the 
Club were not originally intended for the use of out-station members, 
and if so, why residents in Kuala Lumpur are allowed to keep their 
horses there? This is a question that we cannot answer, but stable 
accommodation in Kuala Lumpur is, we know, somewhat limited. 


. 
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LOCAL SPORT. 

Tux batch of Australian griffins which are to race at our next 
meeting are expected to arrive in Singapore about the first week in 
August. Mr. Abrams is importing altogether 109 griffins, the largest 
batch he has ever had to deal with in one shipment. Out of these the 
Selangor Gymkhana Club are taking 17, and it is most probable that 
two members of the Committee will go down to Singapore in order 
that they may be present when the selection is made. 

Judging by letters received from Melbourne the griffins are a nice 
lot and should turn out a good investment to those who have sub- 
scribed for them. It would perhaps be as well to remind subscribers 
that the horses must be paid for on delivery here, which will be three 
weeks or a month after they are landed in Singapore. 

Mr. Abrams has undertaken to break the Selangor lot of griffins 
to saddle, and will also guarantee them sound; the price, F.0.B. 
Singapore, being $250. Arrangements are now being made with the 

’ Straits Steamship Co. for a cheap rate of freight per 8.8. Sappho, 
which steamer will be able to bring up the 17 horses in one shipment. 
eeeccccoccccccooooos 
MALAY BIRD-LORE.—IL* 

Tue night-jar (burong cheroh) takes its name from the word applied 
to the second stage in the operation of husking padi. Malay women 
husk padi by pounding it ina mortar with a wooden pestle. The 
husked grain is then commonly winnowed in a sieve, and the unhusked 
padi (antah) which remains in the rice has to be separated from it and 
pounded over again. The second process, which is called cheroh, is 
that from which the night-jar derives its name, the quick fancy of 
the Malay hearing in the note of the bird the slow measured stroke 
of a pestle (antan) descending in a mortar. This is possibly the 
foundation of the legend that the night-jar is a woman, who, while 
engaged in husking padi by moonlight, was turned into a bird in 
consequence of a quarrel with her mother. Another name for the 

night-jar is burong chempak. 

The burong tetegok is not a night bird, but flies by day. It can be 
yutinguiehed by its short rapid note, which resembles tegok-tegok-tegok- 
tegok. 

The burong sepah putri, or the “ Princess’s betel-quid,” belongs to the 
honey-birds or bee-eaters, of which there are several species remarkable 
chiefly for their brilliant metallic plumage. It is not unlike the kelichap. 
This singularly quaint name is not explained by any known myth. 


* The following account is taken from notes kindly furnished to the Selangor Journal by 
Mr, Maxwell. 
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The burong tinggal anak is a small bird whose note is to be heard 
at the season when the young padi is sprouting (musim padi pechak 
anak). As soon as her young are hatched this bird dies in the nest, 
repeating the words “ Tinggal anak” (Goodbye, children”), and the 
maggots which breed in her corpse afford unnatural nourishment to 
her unsuspicious offspring. 

Burong diam ’kau Tuah is the name of a small bird which is said 
to repeat the words— 

“ Diam ’kau (angkau) Tuah * 
Kris aku ada.” 

The story runs that once upon atime there was a man who had 
a slave called Tuah who answered him back, and with whom he 
accordingly found fault, using the words given above. In a transport 
of rage he was changed into a bird. 

The bird called kuau in Perak (kuau is the name given in Malacca 
to the argus pheasant, which in Perak is called kuang) is about the 
size of the mina (gambala kerbau), and is said to have once been a 
woman, though the reason of her transformation is not known. It is 
said to be unknown on the right bank of the Perak River. 

Burong kap-kap is the name of a night-bird of evil omen, whose 
note, heard at night, prognosticates death. 

Burong charik kapan is also a night-bird with a slow deliberate 
note which the Malays declare sounds exactly like the tearing of 
cotton cloth. This signifies the tearing of the shroud, and unerringly 
forebodes death. 

Yet another night-bird ominous of approaching dissolution is the 
tumbok larong. This bird, like the two preceding, is probably a variety 
of owl: the first and the third are only found inland at a distance 
from the sea. 

To’ katampik is a specics of horned owl, which derives its name 
from a word meaning to “winnow” (fampi, menampi). Malays say 
that this bird has a habit of treading upon the extremities of its own 
wings, and fluttering the upper part while thus holding them down. 
This singular habit produces a sound resembling that of winnowing. 
The to’ katampik is larger than the jampuk, another species of owl, 
which is popularly supposed to enter the fowl-house and there live on the 
intestines of fowls, which it extracts during life without causing pain 
to the bird by means of a certain charm (ilmu pe-lali, similar to the 
charms used by the Malays for filing teeth, etc.) which it uses in order 
to perform the operation painlessly. 


* “ Hold thy peace, Tush, 
T have my kris.” 
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Burony untong is a very small white bird about the size of a 
canary. It builds a very small white nest, which, if found and placed 
in a padi-bin, has the valuable property of securing a good harvest 
to its owner. As, however, the nest is built on branches in places 
difficult of access, it is but rarely found, and Malays will give $10 for 
a genuine specimen, while sellers are known to ask as much as $25. 

Rucak-rwicak, a kind of heron, whose nest if discovered would give 
the possessor the power of becoming invisible (alimun). But as 
neither its nest nor eggs are found, it is held to be childless. If, 
however, it is possible to approach sufficiently near, when the bird is 
heard calling in the swamps, it may be seen dipping a twig or else its 
bent leg into the water and accompanying the action with its call, as if 
it were bathing a child on its knee; hence the Malay who hears its 
note says mockingly that the “ Rutak-ruak is bathing its young 
one.” 

Tukang is the name given in Kedah to a kind of hornbill, which is 
believed to be the same as the lunjlin of Perak. The horn is of a 
yellow tinge and is made into buttons which, the Malays say, turn to a 
livid colour whenever the wearer is about to fall sick, and black when- 
ever he is threatened by the approach of poison. 

Merbu is a variety of dove which brings good luck to its owner. 
Instances have been known where all the houses in a village have been 
burnt except that which contained a merbu; indeed, treatises have 
been written on the subject of keeping them. When the merbu dies 
its body merely sbrivels up instead of breeding worms, which, it is 
added, would be worth keeping as curiosities should any appear! 

The bird called perdrudang is a diver which has the power of 
remaining under water fora long time. It is only to be found where 
the fish called krléeah exist in great quantities. The eggs of the 
k*lcaah are of a large size, and the Malays therefore say that it co- 
habits with the perdrudang. The eggs are looked upon as a delicacy 
by the Malays, who make them into zeri-kaya (custard pudding), ete. 

To the burong te-kukur, (wood-pigeon or dove) belongs the following 
story :—‘ Once upon a time there was a maiden who lived in the forest 
with her parents and little sister. When she grew up, she was troubled 
with an anxiety to accompany her father in his expeditions to the 
forest where he was engaged in clearing ground fora ladang. Her 
parents, however, persuaded her to stay at home, first, until the trees 
were felled, then, until the wood had been burnt off, and then until 
the padi was planted, and then again until it was cut. When, how- 
ever, they put her off until the padi should be trodden out (mengerah), 
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she could bear it no longer, and taking off her bracelets and earrings, 
which she left behind the door, and placing her little sister in the 
swinging-cot, she changed herself into a wood-pigeon and flew away. 
She retained her necklace, however, and this accounts for the 
speckled marks on the dove’s neck. Arriving at the ladang, she alighted 
on a stump (changgong) near the spot where her parents were engaged 
in plucking the ears of padi, and called out thrice to her mother, 
‘Mother, mother, I have left the earrings and bracelets behind the 
door, and have put my little sister in the swing.’ Her mother, greatly 
amazed at these words, hastened home, and found her daughter gone. 
She then returned to the bird, which repeated the same words as 
before, this time, however, concluding with the coo of the dove. 
In vain the parents tried to catch her; before they had finished cutting 
down the tree on which she had perched she flew to another, and after 
following her from tree to tgee for several miles they were obliged 
to desist, and she was never caught.” 

“ Ter-kukur di-gulet lemak 

Sulasi di-bawa batang, 

Lagi lumpur jalan semak 

Sebab kasih maka-nia datang.” 


Cooccvcooscoooooooooe 


TEA-PLANTING IN CEYLON. 
BY AN EX-S, D. 
Part T. 

“ How about tea-planting? Why not go to Ceylon?” said the 
ex-planter. Not being a millionaire, it was necessary to do some- 
thing, and so the varied delights and alluring prospects of a 
planter’s life, as depicted by that ancient Ananias, about settled 
it. Arrangements were made with a planter just returning to 
Ceylon to enable me to go on to his estate in the following May. The 
usual “ premium ” terms—£150, cash down, for one year’s board, lodg- 
ing and instruction, but liquor an eztra! This last clause, uttered 
with stern solemnity, always fetches the “Governor” or “Guardian,” 
who has the fixed idea that in the wicked East “B. & 8.” is drunk like 
water—though why the humble but not less refreshing whisky is thus 
ignored is a mystery yet unsolved. When leaving your native 
land did you stay on deck to catch a last glimpse of the receding 
shores of old England—or did you retire to the saloon to experi- 
ment whether champagne will keep off sea-sickness? Try a dry 
champagne! 

A rush through the Paris Exhibition, a night at La Scala in Milan, 
aride ina Venetian gondola—and then Trieste, that Italian city in 
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Austrian territory with its beautiful little horses, its draught oxen 
and its clean streets. From here to Alexandria by one of the Austro- 
Hungarian Lloyd’s steamers: a small boat of about 1,000 tons, kept 
beautifully clean and with everything most comfortable. Certainly the 
boats on this run compare very favourably with the P. & O. or the 
Messageries Maritimes. Going down we called at Brindisi, described 
by the Captain as one of the sinks of Italy. [It certainly seemed to 
answer to this description!] A week in Egypt, and then to Suez to 
wait for the first good boat going to Ceylon—this proved to be an Orient 
Liner. Again I had the luck to get a cabin to myself, much to the 
disgust of passengers who had paid their fare to Australia and were 
travelling three ina cabin. The boat was crowded—but an Orient 
crowd is not quite the same as a P. & O. crowd! ’ 

The Grand Oriental Hotel, Colombo—always spoken of as the 
«“G. O. H.”—is the first, best, and last place to go to in Ceylon. 

The Manager of a tea estate is always known as the “ P. D.,” which 
is short for the Tamil Periar Doré or Big Master, whilst the Assistant 
Manager or Pupil is always known as the “S. D.,” t.e., Sinna Doré or 
Little Master. The refreshment car on the railway going up-country 
is quite an institution in itself, and was at that time famous for 
chicken aspic and green peas—though a large crowd of planters made 
that railway car at times somewhat like a bear garden. My P. D. 
had wired me to take a trap from the station to Kaikawelli Store, 
to which place he would send his pony. After about five miles in a 
hold-on-or-death style of vehicle, I found a pony in charge of a Tamil 
syce outside a dirty little hut, which apparently possessed this fine 
sounding name. The syce, who could speak no English, Jed the way 
at a trot for about four miles, always ascending the apparently never- 
ending hills, and finally arriving at a comfortable looking bungalow, 
he shewed me the front door and then took the pony off to the stable. 
There appeared to be no bell; however, Mr. J—— appeared, and 
knowing my P. D. was temporarily lodging with another planter, 
_ I was not surprised when, after the usual hospitable offers, he wanted 
to know all about the journey, home news, etc.; but when later I 
got up from my chair and J- said, “Qh, there is plenty of time, 
don’t go yet,” it seemed a joke, considering I had come to stop 
for a year. Explanations followed, my P. D. lived some miles 
away, although this particular estate belonged to him, and J—— 
was his resident manager. The syce had brought me here as he had 
a sweetheart on the premises! Peace be to his ashes. My P. D. 
was living with F——, a Scotchman, whose kindly sympathies and 
sterling character made him the father-confessor of most of the young 
planters in the district. 
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The planters in such fashionable districts as Dickoya, Dimbula or 
Bogawantalawa dress in old clothes, perhaps, but yet retain the stamp 
of civilisation. But in other districts it is not considered the thing 
to wear any but the most disreputable old rags, whilst the “spring 
chicken,” as the newly arrived S. D. is called, is subject to a merciless 
fire of chaff if he continues to wearatie. An old coat in rags, an 
old flannel shirt, knickerbockers, stockings and stout brown canvas 
shoes, a dilapidated old topee and, last but not least, a black umbrella, 
completes the attire. I remember a planter once shewing me his 
topee, “ Well, I’ve had this topee as best for eight years, but it’s 
getting a bit old, so I shall wear it on the estate and get another.” 


During the time I was in Ceylon it rained hard about five days 
out of every seven for months on end—beautiful climate, Ceylon! 
There was a church some miles off in what was supposed to bea 
central position for the district. One Sunday there was no work, for 
a wonder, so we went to church, The congregation consisted literally 
of four, all told, and the Parson. Hymns were sung and a sermon 
preached—one phrase in the latter was, “ Here, where endless summer 
gilds the sky,” but as it had been raining for the previous two months, 
it struck me as rather a stretch of imagination. 


The life of an S. D. on many estates, especially the remote ones, is 
very hard. Besides being hard, it is a lonely, unintellectual, and 
depressing sort of life. The S. D. has to be up at 5.45 a.m. Now at 
5.45 a.M. up country it is decidedly chilly, and a drizzling rain does 
not enliven one when trying to pull on tight stockings by the light of 
a lamp on a raw dark morning. At 6 a.m. the S. D. bolts an egg, eats a 
few bits of toast and tears off to muster—i.e., all the coolies who 
intend to work during the day form up in a sort of stand-at-ease 
parade, and with the conductor standing by, the coolies are sent off 
in separate gangs under their various khanghanis to the different 
works in hand, such as weeding, plucking, pruning, road making, etc. 
He then goes off with one of the gangs and watches it for an hour or 
so and then moves on to another ; or, as is often the case with a pupil, 
he is told to watch one gang all day. Perhaps it isa gang of eight 
women (there are generally more women coolies than men on tea 
estates, I think), four old men and six young children, with ages 
varying from seven to 14, engaged in weeding by means of little bits 
of iron, with which they scrape the ground. This is, as may be 
imagined, a most lively and interesting occupation to watch for hours 
ata stretch, I have heard a P. D. tell his S. D. not to cut walking- 
sticks whilst engaged on this sort of work, as it looked as if he was 
“taking no interest in it.” It is a point of etiquette that the 
P.. D. should not sit down to early tea at 6 a.m. with his S. D. 
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(why, goodness only knows!) so that the P. D. on coming round 
for inspection duty at 10 a.m. is quite fresh and in no hurry to 
go home. The coolies are supposed to work from 6 a.m. to4 P.M, 
without stopping, and their wages are, for men 33 Ceylon cents, 
women, 29 Ceylon cents per diem. At 11 a.m. or 12 noon the 
8S. D. and P. D. go home to breakfast. The planters talk about 
the old coffee days when they always drank champagne, but now 
it is the exception to find wine on a planter’s table (I can only 
speak with authority on certain districts), nor is there much luxury 
of any sort; but the food, such as it is, is plentiful, whilst the wide- 
spread hospitality of a Ceylon planter must be experienced to be 
realised. 

After breakfast the Tamil teacher comes, and as soon as he goes the 
S. D. must return to his cooly gangs. At4 p.m. the leaf plucked is 
weighed in the field or at the factory, each cooly’s basket being 
weighed with a pocket weighing machine and the amount duly entered 
in a book against that cooly’s name—with, say, 100 coolies plucking, 
this takes a longtime. Back to the bungalow by 5 p.m. at the earliest, 
often 6 P.M. 

Some planters have a gravel tennis-court, so that a near neighbour 
may ride over for a game, on a fine day ; otherwise the 8. D. makes up 
the Day Book. He then retires for a warm bath—nearly all planters 
indulge in warm baths—after being wet through all day, a warm bath is 
certainly more refreshing than a cold one, and the custom grows on one. 

Dinner at 7 p.m. and bed at 9 p.m. On Sunday the rice orders are 
given out, and the books made up—whilst the tea factory never stops, 
day or night, if there is work for it. 

The Tamil coolies, living almost like pigs in their mud huts, are 
treated by many planters very little better than slaves. The stick is 
used freely ; 1 have seen it used on women to make them work harder: 
a cut with a cane now and again across the legs may not be very cruel, 
but probably very few other free labourers would stand it. 

The pupil easily learns all the routine work in a couple of months, 
so for the next ten he is a valuable assistant to his P. D.; but, like most 
8. D.’s, practically he is nothing but a cooly driver. An educated man 
may be a good planter, but the converse is not a necessity ; anyhow 
Tamil cooly driving is neither a particularly interesting nor intellectual 
form of employment for the embryo planter. Although, as everyone 
knows, hundreds of gentlemen now go out to Ceylon year after year to 
take up tea-planting as their profession, yet it must be remembered 
that a large proportion, finding the life utterly distasteful and alto- 
gether different to what they expected, leave again within 18 months 
of arrival (some of the old P. & O. captains can tell some queer tales). 
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The majority of Ceylon planters live up to their reputation of being 
the best and jolliest fellows in the world, but there is a considerable 
minority of an utterly different class of men. 

Planting in Selangor, especially round Kuala Lumpur, is altogether 
different, and the planters being all of that “best and jolliest” order 
are not only popular for their own sakes but as keen participators in 
everything going on. The Selangor planter has two clubs he can go 
to almost daily; he has not got to send his beef-box cooly 20 or 30 
miles for his weekly food supply ; he does occasionally hear something 
besides a banjo; instead of riding a small pony along estate paths for 
miles he can drive a decent turnout along good roads. And, te quote 
a most eminent planter, he can always be in touch with that elevating 
and refining influence which a “ galaxy of beauty” so kindly dispenses 
to the forlorn bachelor.—(To be continued). 


peeeccecoocoorcoocoes 


ACROSS THE ROCKIES FROM WINNIPEG 
TO THE COAST. 
Having lately travelled from Winnipeg, on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, to Vancouver, I thought that a few notes made while travelling 
might, if re-arranged and corrected, prove of some slight interest to 
the readers of the Selangor Journal. he journey from Winnipeg to 
the coast occupies about three and a half days if one goes by what 
is called the tourist train, which travels slowly to enable those who 
are fond of fine scenery to revel in the sublimest and most varied 
effects that can be seen on any one line in the world. I shall not be 
foolish enough to attempt to give what is called a pen picture of the 
scenery, as I greatly fear that such an attempt would neither do 
justice to the scenery nor prove otherwise than oppressive to the 
reader. Let more adventuresome wights plunge into a chaos of Ruskin- 
and-water; for myself, I will strive to write a plain unvarnished tale. 
At Winnipeg I boarded the west-bound sleeper, which at that point is 
about half-way across the continent. The country from here onward is 
not characterised by any special features. It is, in common with all the 
table-land of Manitoba and Western Canada, given up to stock-raising 
and wheat-growing. Magnificent stretches of ploughed land, which 
at that time (June) were covered with growing wheat, lie on both 
sides of the track; as we get further west settlements grow less 
frequent, and nothing is to be seen but a vast expanse of waving green 
grass, wonderfully thick and luxuriant. Leading in all directions are 
still to be seen the trails of once unnumbered herds of bison, now, alas! 
a memory only. Occasionally huge tracts of marshy land are passed, 
changing to shallow alkaline lakes; here the waterfowl reign undis- 
turbed, hundreds of ducks splash up out of the water at the approach 
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of the train and alight again further off—ducks of all sorts and sizes ; 
mallards, the sight of which makes one long for a gun; saucy little 
green-and-blue winged teal, scaup ducks, pintails, redheads, and many 
more the names of which I have forgotten. Later in the year, 
geese, swans, cranes, and pelicans will congregate here in thou- 
sands. The prairies also swarm with grouse “chickens,” quail, 
curlew, etc., the whole offering a magnificent field for the sports- 
man. I kept a sharp look-out for antelope, as I was told we were 
sure to see some, but I only caught sight of three, which were off 
like the wind the moment they saw us approaching. 


Our course took us for about 150 miles along the Assinaboine River, 
a shallow, swift-flowing stream, on whose banks is Portage-la-Prairie, a 
considerable town with several manufactories, including brewery and 
paper-mill. From here on, stopping every eight or ten miles at various 
small towns that lie in our track, we come to Brandon, the largest 
grain market in Manitoba, a seven years’ old town, yet boasting of 
many handsome streets and substintial buildings. Here I missed 
an interesting spectacle in the great “ Bell Farm” which, owing to the 
approach of nightfall, I could not distinguish. It bas an area of 
100 square miles, and its furrows are four miles long; to plough two 
of these is a day’s work for a man and team. 


Being thoroughly tired, I was glad to retire to my comfortable berth 
in the sleeper. The “coloured gentlemen” in charge of this depart- 
ment make admirable stewards and look after one very carefully, Early 
next morning, discussing the matutinal coffee, we learn on enquiry that 
Regina is reached. This is the capital of Assinaboine, the official resi- 
dence of the Lieut.-Governor is here, together with the barracks of the 
mounted police, whose red coats look delightfully familiar after a long 
absence from home. Half an hour's stop for breakfast is made here, for 
those who prefer to eat it on terra firma, we then push on west, through 
very much the same scenery as before. Alkaline lakes are more 
frequent, and the prairie is covered with bison trails and wallows. 
The surface is slightly broken in character, swelling up into occasional 
hillocks. Space will not permit me, nor my readers’ attention suffice 
them, to notice in detail the towns passed on the road. At every 
large place the platform is crowded with Indians and their attendant 
squaws, Offering bison horns for sale, very nively polished and 
mounted. No one can be favourably impressed at first sight with 
the North American Indian or his helpmeet; and, alas! subsequent 
relations with them will not tend to correct this impression. The 
Indian, in spite of Fenimore Cooper, can only be considered as an 
unmitigated nuisance. An enthusiast from the East, who has been 
led to endow “the noble red man” with those qualities attributed to 
him in the “Last of the Mohicans,” will find on actual acquaintance 
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that his hero is but a sorry-looking creature at best, dirty, unkempt and 
ragged, with plenty of malevolence in his physiognomy, but no sign 
of that proud fearlessness and nobility of mien that he has so fondly 
expected to see enthroned there. At many of the stations are neat 
white stacks, about four feet high and four feet broad and many yards 
in length, that puzzle the traveller as to their construction; a closer 
examination will reveal the fact that these stacks are made of nothing 
but bison bones, horns and skulls, that the Indians have gathered 
from the prairies, and which are awaiting shipment to the East. 


Another night to pass and then the first station on the eastern 
slope of the Rockies will be reached. Here the dining-car is taken off, 
for hereafter we shall get our meals at the company’s hotels in the 
mountains. I had given orders to be called the moment Calgary was 
reached, but was allowed to slumber peacefully till past six. I was very 
annoyed at the time, but subsequently saw quite enough not to regret 
that possible first glimpse of the Rockies on a raw morning at 3 a.m. 
At half-past six, when I entered the “observatory car,” which is open 
at both sides for the convenience of sightseers, the train was running 
slowly along the valley of a beautiful snow-fed stream. On both sides 
rose immense hills, whose lofty summits were hidden by dense banks 
of mist. It was not until eight o’clock that the whole scene was clearly 
visible. The mountains grow grander as we advance into their midst, 
beautiful snowy peaks yet lightly wreathed with fairy mist reveal 
themselves to our admiring gaze. How silent and unapproachable 
they are in their lofty splendour, flashing back the sunlight ; low down 
their sides are clothed with fir pine and cedar, a rich mantle of dark 
green foliage. It is a glorious morning, with glorious scenery about 
us. All round the car the passengers are grouped, drinking in with 
suitable silence this never-to-be-forgotten sight ; afterwards, when 
tongues are loosened, the more enthusiastic of us are moved to great 
flights of eloquence, and had it not been for a rapidly growing convic- 
tion that something was lacking that even scenery could not satisfy, 
I do not know to what heights of sentimentality we might not have 
risen. Oh, the delightful hunger that one gets on this divine trip 
across the Rockies! it seems to be inexhaustible, unappeasable, withal 
a really pleasant feeling that no amount of eating seems to exactly 
satisfy, which indeed, some say, is its chief charm. 

“The first stopping-place of note is Banff,” as the guide-book 
says, “a medicinal watering-place and pleasure resurt.” The hote] 
is a charming place, surrounded by huge mountains. It is here 
that I tasted my first salmon fresh from the Columbia River, by 
no means the least memory of the place I have carried away. 
At Laggan, further on, we are at an altitude of 5,000 feet, and 
catch a glimpse of the first of the great glaciers, of which we shall 
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presently see many. At Stephen we reach the highest point that 
the road attains, 5,296 feet, and cross the deep gorge of the Kick. 
ing Horse River, which is to be seen a tiny thread below. We now 
reach Field, where there is another pretty hotel belonging to the 
company. After a suitable pause here we proceed down the Kicking 
Horse Caiion, which narrows rapidly till the opposing cliffs are in 
close proximity to one another, The passage of this really gruesome 
place is not readily forgotten: one is completely shut out from the 
sunlight, which cannot reach to where our train, making startling 
jumps from side to side, crossing and recrossing this narrow chasm, 
mingles its noise with the thunder of the river close below. Presently, 
emerging into daylight once more, we come to Moberly and there see 
the famous Columbia River, now a broad stream, whose waters, swelled 
to a mighty river, we shall presently sec far down by the coast. At 
Bear Creek we come to the place where the greatest engineering diffi- 
culties were encountered ; owing to the prevalence of huge avalanches 
mighty sheds or tunnels, built of stout cedar timber, have been fitted 
to the mountain sides in such a way as to defy the most serious falls. 
Here, too, we cross Stony Creek Bridge, 295 feet above the rill it spans, 
one of the loftiest railway bridges in the world. A few more miles 
and we come to the Great Glacier, at the foot of which is Glacier House, 
one of the company’s charming hotels. The guide-book informs us 
that this glacier is larger than all those of Switzerland put, together. 
This statement I give for what it is worth. It may be that an over- 
flow of patriotism misled the author of the guide-book, or it may 
really be the truth. Atany rate, the spectacle is grand in the extreme: 
a mighty river, of piled-up ice, hundreds of feet thick, in which are 
huge fissures of a shining green colour. The hotel isa charming 
chalét-like structure nestling at the foot of the Great Glacier, which is 
not many hundred feet above it. It was with great regret that I was 
obliged to leave this paradise in the mountains, With its pretty garden 
and fountains fed from the glacier above. 


Continuing the descent, for we are now on the western slope, 
we come to the famous “ Loop,” where the line makes some curious 
curves, to enable it to descend in safety to a lower level. First 
it crosses a valley leading down from the glacier, it then makes 
a sudden curve to the right, continuing thus for a mile within 
convenicnt speaking distance of its original course, again it makes 
a turn, this time abruptly to the left, and, continuing, is now again 
parallel with the line as it originally started. Proceeding westward 
we cross the Illicilliwaet, now a small glacier-fed stream, further 
below is the famous Albert Cajion, where the train stops and pas- 
sengers can get out, and peering from little iron balconies over the 
edge of a huge cliff 300 feet high see the Mad River, pent into a nar- 
row channel, plunge through the chasm below. Next Revelstoke is 
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reached, where the opportunities for sport are unrivalled. It is not, 
however, singular in this respect, as throughout the Rockies deer, care- 
bon, goats and mountain sheep abound ; here too lives that grim tyrant 
of the mountains, the giant grizzly, an object of respect to the most 
experienced hunters. This whole district is, in fact, a paradise for 
sportsmen. Its rivers and lakes, too, are alive with trout that reach 
to pounds—think of it, anglers !—where our little Dartmoor trout scale 
ounces. 


But, unfortunately, having no time for these delights we proceed 
on our journey westward, an hour’s travel brings us to Sicamous, where 
we see the Great Shuswap Lakes, and find ourselves suddenly trans- 
ported into Scotland or Fairyland. How refreshing are these far 
stretching limpid waters to the eye long accustomed to the bare 
grandeur of the mountains. For miles we skirt the shores of these 
charming lakes that stretch their manifold arms into the recesses of the 
hills. Tiny little wooded islands dot their surface, and here and there 
an occasional raft is descried floating lazily on its course to the river; 
below multitudes of rising trout dimple the surface, and broods of 
ducks may be seen disporting themselves in happy freedom. A 
sudden bend of the line shuts off from our eye this peaceful scene, so 
strange and quiet in the soft evening light. Westward and still west- 
ward is the cry, and in the fast-gathering darkness we enter the first 
settlement on the Pacific slope. Neat cottages and well-stocked 
gardens appear in unexpected places, giving evidence that we are once 
more approaching habitable regions. Night overtakes us once more, 
about 16 hours from Vancouver. Early next morning we are roused to 
view the last great treat in store for us. This is the passage down 
the Great Caiion of the Fraser River. We are once more in the midst 
of the wildest scenery: the line runs along the bare rocks above tho 
river, which for some 90 miles is forced through a narrow channel 
between opposing cliffs; the water is of immense depth and amazing 
velocity, frequently it breaks into seething whirlpools, and often is 
thrown into the air in blinding sheets of spray. A most forbidding 
place, with a solemn grandeur of its own that in my opinion is quite 
as fine as the scenery of the Niagara Rapids. Lower down the stream 
we see Indians perched on rocks spearing salmon, also the enter- 
prising Celestial washing for gold. All things must come to an end, 
and we are now nearing Vancouver, the terminus of my trip, a truly 
memorable one for me in many respects. Ihave only been able to 
give the baldest outline of the many beautiful things I saw, a mere 
selection from a host of beauties that would take a volume to describe. 
Of this journey I would only say that it forms a magnificent pano- 
rama of huge mountains, mighty glaciers, rivers, lakes and forests, 
such as no other single journey will unfuld. Elsewhere we may find 
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individual examples more stupendous, but no such extraordinary 
variety of scenery as in this trip of 1,500 miles to the Pacific Coast. 
E. J. RB. 


pocccecccoooocooooes 


LINES BY A LADY. 
Au, maiden, you’ve surely no hard task in choosing 
A spray for adorning your beauty to-night ; 
’Tis rather you feel a soft pain in refusing 
The offering made by each blossom of white. 


A far harder task is that lying before you, 
A task that you sooner or later must face— 

To choose one from out of the hearts that adore you, 
And crown it triumphant with shy, loving grace. 


Some hearts, unlike flowers, are full of deceiving, 
And guile lurks beneath their appearances fair, 
Oh, maiden, be timid and coy in believing 
Their sighs and their vows; there is danger—beware ! 
And may your choice fall in the end on the right one, 
And find a love true as the love you bestow; 
So your two lives made one shall thenceforth be a bright one, 
As ever more closely together they grow. 


Pecccccccocoocoooocs 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents.) 


THE NEW CHURCH FUND. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 
Srz,—I have heard it said by some people that they will not give 
a “red cent” to the new church, because they don’t think it necessary, 
as the church is so seldom full. 


I should like to ask these good people: was it not necessary to 
enlarge the church a year or so ago to meet the needs of the growing 
congregation, and is not the congregation growing as fast as ever? 

Ido not wish to say anything unkind, but this excuse looks to 
me rather like a thin pretence to avoid subscribing, and I would 
merely remind such people that it is not necessary to give a reason 
for not subscribing. It is far better to give none; such a reason as 
this looks rather mean: the church would not have been asked for if 
it were not wanted. A Chinaman gives a thousand dollars, and we 
seek excuses for not giving five.—I am, etc., “Z.” 


THE 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


H.E. rae Governor has been compelled to finally give up all 
idea of visiting Selangor, owing to the state of affairs in Siam, and 
to the official work which His Excellency has to put through before 
giving up the reins of Government. The announcement came as a 
great blow to the whole community. Preparations had been made 
for Sir Cecil Smith to lay the memorial stone of the Victoria Insti- 
tution, as well as for the presentation to him of addresses from the 
Europeans, Malays, Chinese and Tamils. In Ulu Selangor the people 
were in a great state of excitement over the proposed first and last 
visit to their District. His Excellency’s coming had been ‘keenly 
looked forward to, and the disappointment is proportionately great, 
for all were anxious to see once more a Governor who has taken so 
deep and personal an interest in the development of the State, who 
has exercised his large powers with such firmness, justice and discre- 
tion, whose ears have ever been open to the legitimate complaints of 
the people, and who has always shewn himself to bea kind and 
courteous Governor. ———- 

We would remind our readers that Mr. Treacher has graciously 
consented to lay the foundation stone of the Victoria Institution, 
Kuala Lumpur, on Monday next, 14th August, at 5 p.m. The site is 
in High Street, opposite the Police Station. 


One result of the Government’s action in relieving Messrs. M. 
Campbell and Co. of their contract and finishing the work depart- 
mentally has been the advent of European sub-contractors on the 
Railway: Messrs. H. O. Maynard, Gordon, George, Dalrymple and 
others are all helping the Department in this respect. 
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Ir must be very gratifying to Captain Bellamy to hear, from so 
good an authority as Messrs. Merryweather and Sons, that the recent 
competition drills of the Selangor Fire Brigade were, so far as they 
knew, “ the first of their kind introduced amongst Colonial Brigades.” 


Te Selangor Gymkhana Club will hold a Meeting to-morrow, 
the 12th. There are six events, and the first, 3.45 p.m., is a match 
between Mrs. Treacher’s Britomarte and Mr. Wellford’s Daisy; (2), 
Handicap for Ponies, 13.2 and under; (3), Handicap for all Horses; 
(4), Costume Race, Gharry Ponies to be drawn lots for, Competitors 
to race on foot to post carrying saddle, saddle up and ride round a 
post at top of straight, starting from and finishing at winning post; 
(5), Handicap for last Meeting’s Burmah Griffins; and (6), Distance 
Handicap for all Horses, Ponies and Galloways. 


“I norice in the ‘Straits Settlements Postal Guide,’” writes an 
out-station correspondent, “that no letter or other packet containing 
either gold or silver money can be conveyed by post whether registered 
or unregistered. In England and other small places, I fancy, registered 
letters were partly intended for this use. In Selangor, who wants to 
receive two or three dollars’ worth of stamps in settlement of small 
bills? nor is it always convenient to either party to trouble the 
District Officer for a Treasury receipt and, perhaps, wait half an hour 
to get it. Whilst as for those postal orders, which we thought were 
going to be such a benefit, it appears, after all, that they cannot be 
used in the State. The wonder is they are not restricted to being 
negotiable with the Fiji islanders only.” 

SOOSCOCHHSSCSSOSOOOOOE 
ACCIDENT ON THE SELANGOR RAILWAY. 

On Sunday, 30th July, a collision occurred between the 2.10 p.m. 
goods train from Kuala Lumpur to Klang and the 3.80 p.m. Sappho 
express train from Klang to Kuala Lumpur. This latter train had 
crossed the Connaught Bridge before the collision took place, and it 
is a fortunate thing it was so, for had it occurred on the bridge the 
consequences would have been much more serious. As it was 18 
natives and Chinese were injured, one, a Chinaman, succumbing to 
his injuries the same evening—the remainder are doing well. 

Mr. G. C. Bellamy, who was returning from short leave to Europe, 
was in a saloon carriage next the engine, the other occupants being 
Mrs. Reyne, Mr. Reyne, and a visitor, Mrs. Wishart. Mr. Bellamy, 
in addition to being terribly shaken, received some injuries in the 
face, and it is thought that his collar-bone is broken; Mrs. Wishart 
is suffering very severely from concussion, which has induced partial 
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paralysis; and Mrs, and Mr. Reyne escaped with the shock and shak- 
ing which would naturally result from the accident. 


Mr. Watkins, accompanied by Mr. Fox, Dr. Travers and a strong 
party, was soon on the scene of the accident. The work of clearing the 
line was taken in hand most energetically, and by 7.36 a.m. on Monday 
the track was clear. The rolling stock, including the engines “ Lady 
Clementi” and “Lady Clarke,” was very severely damaged, and it is a 
matter of surprise and sincere congratulation that the injuries were 
not worse. Several Europeans, including some of the Officers of the 
Sappho, rendered great assistance on hearing of the accident. 


An enquiry into the cause of the accident is still proceeding. 


POeeoooooooe 


THE LATE MR. NOEL DENISON. 


Wira great regret we record the death of Mr. Noel Denison, Super- 
intendent of Lower Perak, which took place at Penang, at 4 a.m., on 
the 2nd instant. 

“Mr. Denison, “says the Perak Government Gazette, “ had served 
the Government of Perak since November, 1876, with single-hearted 
devotion, and by his death, the news of which has been received with 
universal regret, the Government has lost a deeply respected and 
highly valued officer. The settlementa of Krian and Setiawan remain 
as evidences of Mr. Denison’s untiring energy, zeal, and tact in 
managing the natives, whose confidence he had won and by whom he 
is sincerely regretted. It is mainly due to Mr. Denison’s persistent 
advocacy that the terminus of the Kinta Valley Railway is at Telok 
Anson, a town which has grown up under his superintendence and 
with which his name will ever be associated.” 

The following is the translation of a telegram received by the 
Resident of Perak from His Highness the Sultan of Perak :—“I am 
very distressed to hear of the death of Mr. Denison, so valuable an 
officer and my old friend; there is not time for me to attend the 
funeral, but Raja Chulan can represent me.” A telegram was also 
received from His Excellency the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
on Wednesday morning :—‘‘I condole sincerely with Perak on the sad 
loss of so zealous and valued an officer.” 

Mr. Denison’s body was taken from Penang to Port Weld by the 
Perak Government steam yacht Mena, and buried in the Protestant 
cemetery at Taiping on the morning of the 3rd instant. The funeral 
was attended by the British Resident, the officers of Government 
stationed in Taiping, together with some from the out-stations, and 
all who had known Mr. Denison. 
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ULU LANGAT. 
Havine recently had occasion to visit Ulu Langat, I was much im- 
pressed with the great progress the District has made since my last 
sojourn in it, now some two and a half years ago. 

The District though rich in both mineral and agricultural wealth, 
of course interested me most froma planter’s point of view, and under 
this head I predict for it a most brilliant future. 

The soil of the extensive area watered by the following rivers and 
streams—viz., the Langat, Rewchew, Garl, Kumaha, Gabai, Pargul 
and Lui, is exceptionally good and well worth the attention of intend- 
ing planters. 

In the Langat Valley is some of the most suitable land for growing 
Liberian coffee I have yet found in this State, and should the Govern- 
ment eventually decide to carry out the scheme for a railway to Pahang 
vid Ginting Peras, there is every reason to believe that this will become 
the most popular planting district in Selangor, and when Bukit Hitam 
is made accessible by either road or rail, I hope to see it crowned not 
only with a Government sanatorium, for which it is so admirably 
suited, but its slopes covered with thriving Arabian coffee estates. 

Its mineral resources are also very great and cannot be overlooked. 

The opening of the Sungei Lui Valley, by the construction of the 
Jelebu frontier road, has done much to induce miners to settle in this 
locality, and I understand that some seven or eight hundred acres are 
now being felled by them, and there can be no doubt that this industry 
would receive a much greater impetus from the construction of the 
proposed railway. 

During my stay I had, by the courtesy of -Mr. Bath, the pleasure 
of seeing the first tin lode discovered in Selangor, or, I believe, in the 
Peninsula. 

IT cannot speak too highly of the Dusun Tua Bungalow, where an 
invalid may receive all the advantages of an English watering-place 
and the sportsman find the wily jungle fowl—F. A. Tornsgg. 


POCO SOSOSOOOOSOOOOSO 
“THE MAXWELL CHALLENGE CUP.” 
Tue Competition for the “ Maxwell Challenge Cup” will take place 
on Monday next, 14th August. 
The following have entered for the Competition :— 


J. Brown A. W. Harper 
H. C. Buchanan H. G. Hemmy 
G. Carpmael H. Hiittenbach 
W. Crompton G. M. McGregor 
A. C. Cormac W. D. Mitchell 
G. Cumming E. A. O. Travers 


E. L. M. Edwards F. G, West 
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. Drstaxce. i NUMBER OF ROUNDS. Positron. 
200 yards ae a 7 aes on Standing or kneeling 
500. one bee 7 on aa Any Military position 
700 4, ane one 7 ore oe } A y 


ConpiTions oF Firing. 
1.—Bisley rules and marking. 
2.—Entrance Fee $1. 
3.—One sighting shot will be allowed at cach distance. 
4.—Members may fire in the same order as they arrive on the range. 
5.—All ties to be decided by the value of shots taken in inverse 

order. 
6.—Markers’ decision to be final. 
7.—The Cup and the whole of the Entrance Fees to go.to the 
winner, Second Prize, $20, Third Prize, $10. 
The Cup to be won two years in succession before it becomes the 
property of the winner. W. Crompton, Hon. Secretary. 


Peeeocccoooooooooooos 


THE GOLF CLUB. 

Tue Committee of the Selangor Golf Club propose to celebrate the 

opening of the Petaling Hill Links for play on Monday, the 21st inst, 

-The greens are said to be in very fair order, and the handicap competi- 
tion is expected to draw a large field. The band (by kind permission 
of Capt. Syers) and a tent and, not least, refreshments, are alsu 
expected. 

Messrs. Riley, Hargreaves and Co. have kindly offered some clubs 
asa prize, and about twenty-five entries have already been received. 
Lists are exhibited in both Clubs, the entrics closing at 6 p.m. on 
Saturday, the 12th inst. 

The handicap will then be prepared by three gentlemen who have 
been asked to act by the Committee, and posted in the Clubs on 
Tuesday, the 15th inst. Members who accept their handicaps will 
then have until 6 p.m. on Saturday, the 19th inst. to signify the same 
by signing their initials opposite to their names on one of the lists. 

The pairs and order of starting will be ballotted for, and the final 
list exhibited before 6 p.m. on Sunday, the 20th inst. 

The competition is to be decided over one round of the course; the 
first pair striking off punctually at 4 p.m. Each player will have to 
keep his partner's score, so pencils should not be forgotten. 

St. Andrew’s Rules, of course; and particular attention is directed 
to Local Rule 8, which provides penalties for any pair which is not 
ready to start punctually in its appointed order. This rule will have 
to be rigidly enforced in order to get through the round before dark. 
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SELANGOR FIRE BRIGADE. 
At a Committee Meeting held at the Selangor Club, on 28th July, it 
was stated that the alarm guns in future would be trained in a more 
southerly direction, and that a third gun would always be in readiness 
in case of a mass-fire. 

Messrs. W. D. Scott, J. Brown and G. W. Hepponstall were elected 
members of the Brigade. 

The Captain submitted a letter from Captain Horace Folker, Hon. 
General Secretary, National Fire Brigade Union, forwarding parti- 
culars of the Union, and of the Tournament held in London during 
June, under the auspices of that body, and asking the Brigade to join 
the Union. The Resident’s permission for joining had been received 
and it was unanimously resolved to accept the invitation. 

At the request of the Committee, Fireman Lott undertook to dis- 
charge the duties of the Treasurer. Up to the present the Captain 
has held this post, but the work in connection with the administration 
has so increased as to render it necessary that he should be relieved. 

The following is the organisation for 1893-4.:— 


Captain, H. F. Bellamy | Hon. Sec., L. B. Von Donop 
Hon. Member, Capt. H. C. Syérs | Inspector W. T. Wood 


Steam Fire Engine. 
Engineer (in charge), C. Wilson ; Stoker, A. Perera; Fireman (in 
charge of coal cart), Devasingh. 
“A” Company. 
In command, Lieut. H. E. Disbrowe. 


Fireman hs tenes wee } a Steam Fire Engine 


1 
4. 
5. 3 Buchanan fs 2 
6. A. Askey Seep ses .. No. 1 Reel, fore delivery 
7. 3 Kemp ... SB) 
8. my J. Askey... MLE ee In charge No. 3 Reel 
9. 3 Jansz 08 i) 
10. a Allen 
11. 


peentase des No. 1 Escape Ladder 
” Van Langenburg { 


«B” Company. 
In command, Lieut. C. R. Cormac. 


2. Fireman C. Johns No. 2 } vi Steam Fire Engine 


3. oe Lott, No. 3 aes 

12. a Bidwell ... seo) 

13° . Bell 08 Gea | No. 2 Reel, aft delivery 
14. r, Scott ase wee! 

15. Hi Christoffelsz ...  Incharge of Hose and Ladder Cart 
16. i Charter ... «.. ) No. 2 Escape Ladder (temporarily 
17. a Brown... ; attached to Hose and Ladder 
18. ” Hepponstall Cart) 
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BUKIT SEMBILAN. 

Very few people in England have even heard of the existence of 
Bukit Sembilan. It is marked on the average map in such exceed- 
ingly small letters that, as a rule, only fond mothers and sisters tuke 
the trouble to hunt it out, desirous of knowing the exact whereabouts 
of Freddy or Charlie, who is serving his country’s Government in the 
far East. Having read in the geography book that the country of 
which Bukit Sembilan is the capital is inhabited by Malays, and that 
the climate is tropical, they forin a vague idea of a malarious swampy 
region, with here and there a palm tree, and a few huts built together, 
dignified by the name of a town, in one of which the hope of the 
family is fated to live, or die, as the case may be; for anxious relatives 
at home have an erroneous idea that going out to the Malay Peninsula 
is almost equivalent to taking up one’s residence on the Gold Coast— 
the real fact being that a Native States’ man, like the proverbial cat 
with nine lives, is extremely hard to kill. They would be not a little 
astonished if they could be transported to the flourishing little State 
whose rapid progress may compare favourably with any of Her - 
Majesty’s colonies or dependencies. 

Bukit Sembilan is comparatively a large town, the majority of the 
European community of which, however, represent the governing 
body only, the wealth and masses being composed of a large number 
of Chinese, who are to the State what the heart and lungs are to the 
individual ; of a scattered population of Malays, who are totally devoid 
of the energy and ambition necessary to turn to account the enormous 
resources of wealth which lie buried under their native soil, and who, 
provided that they have sufficient for their present needs, are content 
to lie at their ease and watch the prosperity of others; and a small 
community of Tamils, who, with the exception of one or two deser- 
vedly successful representatives, form the working cooly class who 
carry out the various public works under the care of Government, and 
provide the labour necessary to cultivate the various estates in the 
hands of our European planters. 

Over this mixed community the Government rules with a firm 
hand, and in the carrying out of its rules and regulations meets with 
neither the assistance nor the opposition of any unofficial body, the 
mercantile population being as yet too small to carry much weight, and 
the planting community, although increasing daily in number and 
influence, having not as yet reaped the ‘substantial benefit from their 
estates which will in the future give them leisure and power to take as 
active a part in the affairs of the State as they do now in its society. 

Of the various units of this Government, with their families, the 
society of Bukit Sembilan (which is therefore essentially an official 
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one) is formed. At the head of it we have the Resident, who has a 
position of influence over the population of the State which is enjoyed 
by few officers of Her Majesty’s service; under him .come the Heads 
of Departments, who direct the various branches of Government work 
in the State, and who are answerable to the Resident only for their 
deeds and misdeeds ; and, lastly, the large body of European officers 
and clerks, who do most of the hard work and get but little credit for it. 

Such a society has its advantages and disadvantages, the principal 
among the former being that the Frauds of Society so often met with 
at home, who settle in a neighbourhood and attract everyone round 
them by the brilliance of their entertainments, and who enchant the 
local tradesmen by the magnitude of their orders, and then flit away 
to fresh pastures, leaving their unpaid bills behind them, are practi- 
cally unknown to official society. Long before a new official arrives in 
Bukit Sembilan, enough is known about his official position and 
salary to make it useless for him to attempt to aggrandise himeelf in 
the eyes of his fellows by any little “bounce” or extravagance. At 
the first symptom of it society, though not unwilling to accept of his 
hospitality (for at Bukit Sembilan everything which is new is sure to 
be acceptable), will shake its head and say: ‘How can he afford it 
on $ a month and one horse allowance ? It is impossible that he 
can go on many months at this rate. You will see he will come 
to a smash before long,” etc. An exception is made in favour of those 
who are darkly supposed to have “some money of their own,” and as 
the power of exaggeration is one of the distinguishing traits of the 
Bukit Sembilan conversation, it would be necessary, in order to know 
the real amount of these mysterious incomes, to follow the advice of 
the man who said: ‘“ Whenever I hear the income of my: neighbour 
quoted, I take the figures, halve them, quarter them, and put them 
into the three per cents., and by that means generally arrive nearer 
the truth.” 

Although in one sense, therefore, people at Bukit Sembilan find 
their level, and frauds of any kind are soon detected in a community 
which keeps its cyes and ears open to catch its neighbour tripping, it 
must be said that it is one of the disadvantages of official society that 
the highest place is accorded to people on account of their official 
standing, and not because of any personal qualifications or attainments 
they may possess; education, or literary or scientific merit, being apt 
to be underrated when not accompanied by a large Government 
salary. Nevertheless, there are cases when men low down in the 
service have managed to take a prominent position in Bukit Sembilan, 
having possessed, doubtless, some accomplishments which have rendered 
them useful or necessary at social entertainments; for, however 
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amiable or estimable they may have been, it is doubtful whether they 
would otherwise have been sought for in a society which from its 
officialism offers a premium to toadyism. 

Although of pleasant social acquaintanceship there is a great deal, 
it would, perhaps, not be exaggeration to say, that real solid friendship 
is practically unknown, or only to be found in such exceptional cases 
that it is commented on with wonder. Officialism is a complete bar to 
the outspoken expression of ideas. A fear of giving offence, or of making 
enemies of those who might exert an influence over their career in the 
State, makes men guarded and cautious in their intercourse one with 
another ; and even women, for the sake of their husbands, and because 
of the fact that it is impossible in Bukit Sembilan to “make the most 
casual remark without its being repeated and published within 24 
hours, restrain the natural desire of their sex to be confidential, and 
discourse generalities and platitudes. The friendships, therefore, which 
we meet with at home in quiet country neighbourhoods, or even in the 
turmoil of the metropolis—friendships founded on mutual confidence 
and congeniality of tastes, and fostered by pleasant walks or cosy chats 
by the English fireside—must be necessarily unknown in a place where, 
as a rule, people never meet but in public to air their sentiments, after 
a hot and tedious day, in a verandah within earshot of the whole com- 
waunity. It is a fact that three days’ residence in the same house with a 
person enables us to know his character better than if we met him 
every night for a month at a club or in a ball-room, and as it is only 
by home intercourse, and under home influences, that genuine friend- 
ships are mostly formed, they can hardly be expected to exist in Bukit 
Sembilan. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, it must be said that Bukit Sembi- 
lan is a bright social go-ahead place, where a great deal of fun can be 

~ had, and where a fund of good fellowship and hospitality exists, and 
those people who are content to take life as they find it, and be liked 
for the passing hour, without expecting that they will be regretted or 
missed for more than a week after their departure, can make them- 
selves for a time superficially happy. 
ceeccccccccccooooocs 


FOURTH LIST OF DONATIONS TO THE CHURCH BUILDING FUND. 


L. B. Von Donop_ ... are $25 Thomas Groves on ay 10 
R. M. Keun ... a aes 10 Hon. Martin Lister ... oo 25 
W. Dare Scott ons on 5 

Copeain. elena ke eee 20 Total ... 360 

‘essrs. Jo! ‘ittle & Co. ... 250 Amount previous), 

Regent Bidwell a 5 seknoeisdeed? } ++ 8,892.50 
J. Brown mie ose o 5 

Ernest and Hector Askey ... 6 Total up to date... $4,252.50 


8th August, 1893. 
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SOME NOTES ABOUT SELADANG. 
Tueze is little doubt that the Malayan Seladang is identical in every 
respect with the Indian Bison or Bos gaurus, the main features which 
serve to distinguish this magnificent animal from other members of 
the same family are briefly as follows :— 


The colour is a dark coffee-brown, almost black in an old bull; the 
legs from the knees downwards are of a dirty yellowish-white colour, 
while the hair on the forehead is of a rather more distinct yellow 
shade, and that inside the thighs and forearms is of a bright chestnut 
yellow. The head is square and massive, and is characterised by a 
massive projecting frontal prominence covered with long shaggy hair. 

The seladang has a very high wither, a large bull standing about 
six feet and sloping rapidly away to the hind-quarters. It has no 
hump or dewlap. 


The horns are very handsome, of a yellowish colour at the base, 
fading into a slatey-blue towards the tips; in a young animal they 
are smooth and sharp, becoming very rough and irregular at the base 
in old bulls. The measurement and curve of the horns varies very 
greatly. 

In the following table I have, for purposes of comparison, given the 
measurements of the horns of three seladang shot by Captain Syers, 
of Selangor, Mr. J. B. M. Leech, of Perak, and Mr. G. P. Sanderson, 
author of “Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India,” who 
gives these measurements as those of the largest bull bison ever shot 
by himself — 


Captain |Mr.J.B.M.} Mr. G. P. 


Measurement of Seladangs’ Horns. | H. C. Syers, Leech, Sanderson, 


Selangor. Perak. India, 
Ft. In, Ft. In. Ft. In, 
Between tips we 2 0 29 29 
From tip to tip, outside curve and 
over forehead... ee 6 6} 6 1 6 2 
Circumference of horns at base { P8 ae Pe 
1 8} 16 


The measurements given by Mr. Sanderson, who is certainly one 
of the best authorities on Indian sport, may be taken as a fair 
representation of the size of the horns of the largest Indian bison, it 
will be seen, therefore, that the Malayan Seladang is in no way an 
inferior animal. 
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The seladang lately shot in Perak by Mr. Leech, who was kind 
enough to send me an excellent photograph of the fresh head, was 
evidently a magnificent beast, and by the appearance of the horns 
must have been a very old one. Although smaller than two among 
Captain Syers’ collection, this head is equal to the largest shot by 
Mr. Sanderson, and Mr. Leech is to be congratulated on having 
secured such a handsome trophy. The enormous seladang shot many 
years ago by Captain Syers, the measurement of the horns of which is 
given above, is, I believe, quite an exceptional specimen, the skin of the 
head was unfortunately not preserved, but the skull was sent with 
several other trophies to the Calcutta Exhibition of 1884, and gained 
the proud distinction of being the largest bison’s head shewn. 

No less than 22 seladang have been shot by European sportsmen 
in Selangor, of these Captain Syers has bagyed no less than thirteen. 
Mr. Thompson, of Singapore, shot three, the head of one of the finest of 
which is in the Singapore Club. Mr. Leech’s seladang is, I believe, 
the only one shot in Perak, but several have been killed in Jelebu and 
Sungei Ujong, none of them, however, approaching the size of those 
mentioned above. 

The seladang is a most wary animal; keen of scent, sight, and 
hearing, it is by far the most difficult to shoot of all the big game in 
the Peninsula. Its favourite food is the long grass growing on deserted 
clearings in the jungle, which is fed off quite close to the ground and 
then left for several months until it is long enough to be worth another 
visit. The herd, which seldom numbers more than five or six animals, 
leaves the feeding-grounds in the early morning and the seladang 
then retire to the jungle, often lying down to rest in the middle of the 
day, a very favourite place being the brow of a small hill in moderately 
thick jungle. This is the best time to approach them, and the sportsman 
must follow on the tracks with the utmost caution, making as little 
noise as possible. One is often able to get quite close to a seladang in 
this way, and to bag him before he is aware of any danger, once 
disturbed they are very difficult to approach, rushing off in a most 
tantalising way, time after time, without ever being seen. 

Hot streams and salt licks are very favourite haunts of seladang, 
and it is quite common tw see the earth licked out into a regular pit 
and trodden into mud some three feet deep by a herd of these 
animals. 

Although seladang when fired on will, as a rule, make the best of 
their way out of danger, still instances are not unknown when fatal 
accidents have resulted from a seladang charge. Captain Syers shot a 
very fine bull some years ago which had only a few days before killed 
a Malay Penghulu. This seladang, which was stuffed by Mr. Rowland 
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Ward for the Selangor Government, can now be seen in the Singapore 
Museum, where it patiently awaits the completion of a building in 
Kuala Lumpur large enough to do justice to its vast although hardly 
shapely proportions... 

Iam glad to say that the natives in Selangor do not huut the 
seladang much, so that there is every prospect that for many years 
this magnificent game may still be an attraction to our English 
sportsmen.—E. A. O. T. 


Deeccccccocoooooooe 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

A FEw days ago I witnessed a very amusing scene, which I will pre- 
sently describe. It is not often that one finds much cause for laughter 
in this somewhat somnolent country, and the reason is to be found in 
part in the character of the native races. The Malay is remarkable 
for a studied gravity of demeanour, and is far too dignified to indulge 
in unseemly merriment. He derives a mild but sufficient happiness 
from the possession of a new and gorgeous sarong, wherewithal to air 
his splendour on the “Jalan Besar.” Jéhn Chinaman is much en- 
grossed in the pursuit of wntong; a serious man withal, he is not prone 
to excessive mirth. The Kling is a very different character, his very 
attitude conveys an excuse for the fact of his existence. Notwith- 
standing this, he is a conversationalist of the first rank, and is gifted 
with an extreme volubility of utterance. One would suppose, as I did 
on first hearing it, that the distant sound of a Kling conversation, 
carried on at high pressure was nothing less than an internecine war- 
fare of the fiercest kind; now, however, I can well imagine that the 
talk was of nothing more important than the price of dhall, or the very 
latest scandal. 


However, to resume, I was walking aimlessly not long ago, a short 
distance from the railway station at B——, and presently chanced 
upon two Chinamen, jogging along in friendly fashion side by side. 
One of these gentlemen, a very tall cadaverous personage, was carry- 
ing two refreshment stalls, such as are usually set up at the roadside. 
These were stocked with a large and varied assortment of pink and 
yellow drinks in glasses, peanuts, cigarette papers, and sundry 
comestibles of a saccharine nature. The other man was balancing 
two large bags of charcoal, which he was evidently carrying to 
“town.” They had approached to within about ten paces of me | 
when, as Rider Haggard would say, “a strange thing happened.” 
The gentleman with the pink and yellow drinks suddenly drop- 
ped his burden, and plunging on his hands and knees, clutched 
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something he saw lying in the mud. His companion almost simul- 
taneously threw down his load and followed suit. Unfortunately, in 
his haste, he overturned his bags of charcoal, and one of these in its 
fall cannoned against the two refreshment stalls. A great disaster 
ensued. Over went the variegated drinks, rice cakes and peanuts, 
into the mud, with a great crashing of glass. The vendor of these 
delicacies unwitting of this mishap seized the object lying in the road 
and transferred it to his pouch. As he did soI caught a glimpse 
of what appeared to be a rather thick bundle of notes. Now, I 
thought to myself, we shall have some fun ; and I was not far wrong 
in my conjecture. Was it possible that Chinaman number two 
would tamely allow the cup of happiness, so nearly within his reach, 
to be rudely snatched away without a protest? Had he not conjured 
up delightful visions of endless feasts of pig and of dog, and per- 
chance of sweet slumberous hours, lulled by the divine influence of 
chandu?f All these delights were his if he had but that little 
bundle in his grasp. Not a moment of hesitation ; with an exceedingly 
bitter cry he fell upon his erstwhile friend and rolled him over in the 
mud. What a Homeric fight ensued! To and fro went the tide of 
battle, now devil, in the person of the charcoal vendor, on top, now 
baker. Little recked they of the mud, which speedily covered them 
from head to foot; their energies were all centred on the little bundle 
of green paper, which the tall Chinaman still managed to keep. At 
last the strain began to tell on him, and though manfully striving he 
was finally forced down and his pouch reft of the coveted prize. 
By this time a considerable crowd had assembled, including a Sikh 
constable. I thought it was about time to end the fray, as both 
combatants had seized a stick of charcoal and were evidently desirous 
of prolonging it. I motioned to the Sikh to separate them, which he 
very speedily did. The men were very much blown, but still kept up 
an intermittent verbal warfare. After parleying a considerable time 
the poliveman obtained possession of the object of dispute, and 
appeared holding aloft a bundle of rolled up paper. Suddenly there 
was a great roar of laughter from all the bystanders, and I caught 
the words “T’ada notes, Tuan.” One glance was enough. Alas for 
the treasure trove, it was nothing after all but a bundle of common 
paper, smeared with kerosine oil! All eyes’ were turned on the two 
combatants. What a picture they made, covered with confusion and 
liquid mud, with torn clothes and dishevelled hair; very speedily 
did they gather up the débris of their stock in trade, and flee in 
opposite directions.—E, J. R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents.) 


THE NEW CHURCH AT KUALA LUMPUR. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

S1r,—I have just returned from a visit to Langat, where the new 
granite industry, started by the energy of the Senior District Officer, 
is in full swing. This granite is supplied at ridiculously cheap rates, 
and, indeed, the Senior District Officer assures me that granite work is 
actually cheaper than brick. This being so, I hope that the gifted 
architect (who is it, by the way?) who is entrusted with the 
designing of the building will give us the benefit of it, by utilising 
this granite, since it is available. It would be all the more welcome 
as it is rather solidity than decorative elegance which is of value in 
the churches of these parts, a fact which anybody who knows the 
old Portuguese Church at Malacca will be able to appreciate.—I am, 
ete, Looker On. 


“TEA PLANTING IN CEYLON.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Siz,—Exaggeration, or even actual inaccuracy of detail, if harm- 
less and at the same time just a trifle amusing, is, I fancy, regarded 
with a lenient eye by even those who are the greatest sticklers for 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

The description of tea-planting in Ceylon—or rather, I should say, 
of the tea-planters of Ceylon—by an ex-S.D., in your last issue, is 
neither harmless nor amusing, and is, above all, grossly inaccurate in 
many more details than I have time to notice here. 

The planters of Ceylon do not wear “the most disreputable old 
rags,” nor do they carry about “black umbrellas,” they do not talk 
about the days when they “always drank champagne,” nor do many, 
or any, of them “treat their coolies like slaves.” I have never, in 
eleven years’ residence in lifferent districts, heard of a planter “ beat- 
ing a woman” for not working or for any other reason; it is not a fact 
that an S. D. “easily learns all the routine work in two months,” nor 
is he, except in rare and exceptional cases, of any use whatever to his 
P. D. until long after that period. 

Your correspondent, however, makes out a good case against the 
P. D. who complained when he found his S.D. cutting walking- 
sticks instead of attending to his work, on the ground that he was 
“taking no interest in it,” for a moment’s consideration would have 
satisfied him that the S. D. (was it your correspondent ?) could have 
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had no consciousness of wrongdoing, or he would have chosen some 
time other than 10 o’clock, with the P. D.’s “turn of inspection” 
imminent, to be cutting sticks—I feel sure that the P. D. must, on 
thinking the matter over, have been sorry for his harshness and have 
made amends. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and those of the 
storekeepers in Ceylon who keep hats of such lasting quality that 
even a disreputably dressed Ceylon planter can wear them “as best” 
for eight years, will certainly, after your correspondent’s gratuitous 
advertisement, reap a rich harvest in orders from Selangor. 

Comparisons are odious, and far be it from me to make them, but 
even in Selangor, the planter who keeps wine on his table and a bell 
to his front door (two wants which your “ intellectual” correspondent 
seems to have felt whilst an S. D. in Ceylon) is a rara avis and doesn’t 
hang out anywhere near here, though one of my neighbours can bonst 
a colossal flagstaff, whilst another is an artist who plays the cornet, 
not the banjo, an instrument of which your correspondent seems to be 
80 Weary. 

In conclusion, when a puppy won't enter kind, or keep to the line, 
but is rather, addicted to babbling and riot, it not infrequently hap- 
pens, even in Ceylon, that he is cast. Is it possible that an intimate 
acquaintance with this term can in any way account for your corres- 
pondent’s unreasonable attack upon Ceylon, its climate and its 
planters? for, after all, the very little he has to say in their favour is 
but “damning with faint praise.’—I am, etc., E. V. Carry. 


P.S.—Would your correspondent, when he gives us his promised 
Part II., mind signing his name to it? That would be really amusing 
to many of your readers both here and in Ceylon.—E.V.C. 


“SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 


Si1z,—A “friend” of the Editor of a Singapore paper, forwarding 
news of Selangor to his friend’s journal, writes in a strain conveying 
the impression that this State is only slightly superior to Penang as 
regards marking time and making no progress. Surely this must be 
the kind of “friend” referred to by Sir Peter Teazle; and, as good 
nature should always be encouraged, I give just a few facts for the 
information of one who is evidently a stranger within our gates. 


Our tin revenue for the six months ended June has exceeded by 
$130,000 what was deemed a sanguine estimate, and during the same 
period laukhehs and sinkhehs have been coming into the State at the 
rate of 2,800 a month; while, turning to what must prove a great 
factor in the future prosperity of the country, coffee, it is known that 
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the pioneer European planters are extending their estates, that new 
ones are being opened, that applications for land are being received 
from intending planters, and that a Planters’ Association has been 
formed. Only marking time? dear, dear! Well, let the “friend” 
turn to legislation: a Savings Bank has been instituted, steam-boilers 
have been brought under official inspection, and laws made for the 
prevention of the introduction and spread of infectious and contagious 
diseases, for the limitation of suits, for regulating prisons and the 
custody of prisoners, and one for taking over the administration of a 
Valley from Sungei Ujong; while Regulations regarding veights and 
measures, resumption of land for public purposes, protection of women 
and girls, constitution and powers of Courts, police pensions and others 
have only just been passed by Council, making 18 enactments during 
the eight months of 1893; and a scheme for a compulsory provident 
fund, which will be of immense benefit to all ranks of the Govern- 
ment Service, is only waiting the final sanction of the higher powers. 
Further, the Victoria Institution is well under way with a cash balance 
of some $21,000, and will do great things for the education of all 
classes, and nearly $5,000 have been collected by public subscription 

for an English Church. (Query: Is it at all extraordinary that the 

Sultan’s Government should supplement the subscriptions raised for 

go good an object by the few Europeans in the place—many of them 

Government officers on a two-and-sixpenny dollar, who, far distant 

from much which makes life worth living, do nearly all the hard work 

of the Government and fill His Highness’s coffers with wealth 

undreamed of by his predecessors? The “good-natured one” 

must be aware that there is a Mosque in Kuala Lumpur, and one 

in every township and village of importance, and that the Govern- 

ment is ever ready to assist thenf. A Government donation to an 

institution dovs not imply that it is State-supported.) 


Finally, I ask the “friend,” have we not this year opened a branch 
railway line to Pudoh, and an extension to Serendah? Has not the 
Government taken over the Ulu Selangor extension from the con- 
tractors, and is it not pressing on the construction in a right roy-al 
way? Is not Sungei Besi rising from its ashes in a manner bidding 
fair to make it the second largest township in the State, and is not 
the extension of the railway to that place actually sanctioned? Has 
not Mr. Bath discovered a veritable lode of tin-ore? Is not Mr. 
Spooner’s Factory almost a fait accompli? Are not $300,000 being 
expended for the purpose of bringing a pure water-supply into Kuala 
Lumpur? And may we not regard the establishment of a sanatorium 
on one of our higher peaks as an event of the immediate future ? 
Marking time, forsooth! Steady, solid work is what the State 
requires: we can dispense with “fireworks” and with “rush.” 

Tam, etc., ANTI-SENTIMENTALITY, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Resident and Mrs. Treacher, together with Messrs. Berrington, 
Venning, Spooner and Ebden, Captain Syers and Dr. Travers, left 
Klang in the Esmeralda for Singapore on the 22nd inst., Mr. and 
Mrs. Watkins went by the Sappho the same evening. 


Mr. Ecerrton, the Officer-in-Charge, Sungei Ujong, accompanied 
by Mr. C. C. Trotter, paid his first visit to Selangor during the recent 
holidays. He was present at the Gymkhana Meeting and attended 
the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the Victoria Institution 
on the Monday after. Early on Tuesday morning, the 15th, the 
Resident and Mr. Egerton left for Sungei Ujong by the overland 
route, Mrs. Treacher going round hy sea to Port Dickson. Mr. and 
Mrs. Treacher returned on the 19th by the Esmeralda. 


Caprain Syers and Dr. Travers, at 7 a.m. on Tuesday, the 22nd 
inst., left Kuala Lumpur for Singapore en route for Europe on long 
leave. A number of friends assembled at the station to give them 
a “send off,” and Mr. Tambusamy Pillai, on behalf of the Chinese and 
Tamil mercantile communities, presented Captain Syers with an 
address. On the previous Wednesday, the 16th, Mr. Yap Hon Chin 
(Bachi) gave a dinner in their honour at his house on the Ampang 
Road. A pleasant evening was spent, and it was a matter of regret 
that Dr. Travers was unable to be present. There was very little 
speechifying, but Captain Syers posed as an old inhabitant when he 
remarked that his host of that evening was a little boy when he made 
his acquaintance, and referred to the early days when Bachi’s father, 
Captain Yap Ah Loy, reigned in Kuala Lumpur. After dinner, the 
“strong man” mania seized most of the company and some won- 
derful feats of strength were attempted; this may have been due to 
an exuberance of spirits in having so far passed safely through the 
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dangers of travelling on the Ampang Road—or, to the very excellent 
dinner that had been served. 


AnorHeR dinuer, on a much larger scale, so far as company was 
concerned, was given in their honour by Captain China, Towkays Lok 
Yew and Seow Chong and Mr. Tambusamy Pillai, on the night of the 
20th, at Captain China’s Garden House, in High Street, which had 
been tastefully decorated for the occasion. Mr. Treacher and a large 
company were present. After the more serious portion of the 
programme—that is, the eating—had been disposed of, the Captain 
China proposed the health of the guests of the evening, which was 
drunk with enthusiasm, and Captain Syers and Dr. Travers returned 
thanks. “Auld lang syne” was sung soon after midnight. 


THE departure of Captain Syers and Dr. Travers, taken in con- 
junction with the injury to Mr. George Bellamy’s shoulder, makes a 
gap in the ranks of our big-game sportsmen: now is the time for 
fresh Nimrods to come to the front. 


Ir may be an item of melancholy interest to some of our readers 
to hear that assessment rates and taxes on horses and carriages for 
Kuala Lumpur, for the six months ending 3lst December, are now 
«due and payable without demand ;” and further that if they are not 
paid before 18th September, “the usual demand notices bearing the 
prescribed fees will be issued.” 


Tue attention of our readers is drawn to the change in time of 
the services at St. Mary’s Church, Kuala Lumpur; commencing in 
September, the time of matins will be altered from 8 to 8.30 a.m., and 
that of evensong from 5 to 6 p.m. 


“Ir would be a great boon to the public,” writes a “ business” 
correspondent, “if some sort of local directory were kept at our 
G.P.O., containing at least the names of the chief residents, and as 
many others as may be found practicable. At present the task of 
remembering the large mass of addresses, and of furnishing infor- 
mation on the subject to the public, appears to devolve on the sorters, 
and if they are absent it is difficult to know where such information 
can be obtained.” 


“Can anyone tell me” writes a correspondent, “where the variety 
of palm called the scaling-wax palm is to be found in the State? A 
few specimens were, not many months ago, seen in the Klang District, 
but they have now disappeared.” 
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VICTORIA INSTITUTION. 

WHATEVER may be the fate of some projects, it is evident that that 
of the Victoria Institution is not going to hang fire, thanks to the 
energy of the promoters. It is only a week or two ago that we gave 
a short account of the meeting called together by Mr. Treacher, and 
now we have to chronicle the laying of the foundation stone. It had 
been announced that H.E. the Governor, on the occasion of his 
anticipated visit, would perform this function, but the inability of 
Sir Cecil Smith to leave Singapore made it necessary for the Trustees 
to look elsewhere, and Mrs. Treacher (not Mr. Treacher as wrongly 
stated in our last) very kindly consented to perform this act. The 
approach to the site had been very prettily decorated, and a marquee 
erected, and by five o’clock on the afternoon of the 14th inst. a large 
number of all sorts and conditions had assembled to witness the 
ceremony. 

Mrs. Treacher was received by the Trustees, and the President of 
the Institution, Mr. Treacher, in a speech which was fluently trans- 
lated into Malay by Captain Syers,-asked her to perform the ceremony 
of well and truly laying the stone. This, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Spooner, having been successfully accomplished, a silver trowel 
was presented to Mrs. Treacher, and the Captain China thanked her 
in an able speech. 

The Captain China, as host, dispensed refreshments in the marquee, 
while a terrific and lasting fusillade of crackers was kept up. Of 
course, some one inclined to carp attends every function, so no notice 
must be taken of the remark that dollars enough to endow one 
scholarship, at least, had vanished in smoke. 

The lettering on the memorial stone runs as follows :— 


VICTORIA INSTITUTION. 


H.H. Aspuy Samat, x.c.m.a., Sultan. 


W. H. TREACHER, C.M.G., 
British Resident and President of the Institution. 


THIS STONE WAS LAID BY MRS. W. HOOD TREACHER, 
ON THE ito AUGUST, 1803, 


TRUSTEES: 


Tne RESIDENT A. O, TRAVERS 
Rasa SULEIMAN, Raja Muda 


Yap Kwax SENG, Captain China 


BOOSAMY PILLaL 


Lok Yew Cur Sic 
Revo. P. W. Hatnes Man Lek 
A. BR. VENNING | TAMBI ABDULLAH 


A.C, Norman, Architect ds C, B. SpoongR, State Engineer 
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SELANGOR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Mrnores of a General Meeting of the Selangor Planters’ Association, 
held in the Selangor Club, on Saturday, 24th June, 1893. 

Present :—Messrs. Carey, C. M. Cumming, C. Glassford, J. Glass- 
ford, Hurth, H. Hiittenbach, C. Meikle, Melbye, P. Stephenson and 
Stonor. 

Mr. Carey was elected Chairman and Mr. Hiittenbach Hon. Sec. 

The notice calling the meeting and minutes of last meeting were 
read and, after some discussion, confirmed. 

The Chairman then addressed the meeting and said he was glad to 
see the Selangor Planters’ Association was now an accomplished fact ; 
he had, owing to an accident, not been able to attend the first meeting, 
at which the Association was inaugurated, but had heard it 
questioned in certain quarters whether the Association had actually 
been started; the action of members present in unanimously confirm- 
ing the minutes of the last meeting, however, effectually disposed of 
that question. There had been some correspondence in the papers 
about the Association, and it was just as well, therefore, that it should 
be clearly understood that the sole aim and object of this Association 
was the discussion and promotion of matters of purely local interest. 
The Selangor Planters had no desire to interfere with any question 
outside Selangor, but they were emphatically the best judges as to 
the wisdom of forming an association for themselves. It was as 
much a matter of congratulation that Mr. Hill had authorised 
the Singapore press to state that he was not opposed to this 
movement, as his absence to-day was a matter of regret. Mr. 
Hill, with his long experience as a planter and his position as 
the most important and influential land proprietor in the Native 
States, would have been the right man to lead them, and he (the 
Chairman) was sorry to have to occupy the chair to-day which wou!d 
have been so much more ably and worthily filled by Mr. Hill. At 
the same time he strongly deprecated the inability of Mr. Hill and 
all those interested, one way or another, in the formation of this 
Association to attend the meeting, those who were in favour of it 
would have been able to assist in the election of the provisional 
committee, those who were against the movement would have further- 
ed their cause far more by attending and openly expressing their 
views than by keeping away. Their chief business in meeting to-day 
was to elect a provisional committee, to obtain the most suitable 
rules and by-laws from other Planters’ Associations, and he did not 
think they could possibly do better than adopt those of the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon. Before proceeding further it was necessary to 
have a detailed list of the members of the Association ; no names or 
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estates were actually enrolled at the first mecting, but it was decided 
that all those who attended that meeting when the Association was 
started should be considered members, and that the option should be 
given to those who had been absent to join as original members. 

Mr. Cumming said he could not join the Association without 
authority from Mr. Hill, but might do so later on. 

A ballot was then taken, and resulted in the election of Messrs. 
Carey, Hiittenbach and Stephenson as members of a provisional com- 
mittee, whose business it would be to procure the most suitable 
rules and by-laws for the Association, to be laid before a general 
meeting as soon as possible. 

The Chairman then proposed, “That this Association wishes to 
express its sense of the desirability of an Association such as that 
proposed by Mr. T. H. Hill, embracing the Settlements and all the 
Native States, and that in the event of such a body being formed, this 
Association anticipates with pleasure becoming affiliated asa Branch 
Association.” 

Mr. C. Meikle, in seconding, said he quite agreed, for there were 
matters of great moment, such as the labour question, requiring 
settlement, which it would be quite out of the power of the Selangor 
Planters’ Association to take up. 

Carried unanimously. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman the meeting terminated. 


Peccceccoosooooooce 


LOCAL SPORT. 


GYMKHANA MEETING. 
A very successful Gymkhana Meeting was held on Saturday, the 12th 
instant. The programme consisted of six events all of which filled 
fairly well. 

Punctually at 3.30 p.m. the ball was opened by a match between 
Mrs. Treacher’s bay mare Britomarte and Mr. Wellford’s black mare 
Daisy. A close race was expected between these two, and the spec- 
tators were not disappointed. The pace for the first half of the 
distance was slow, both jockeys having evidently made up their 
minds to ride a waiting race; at the half-mile post, however, they 
began to wake up a bit, and along the back straight the pace was 
pretty hot, at the bend for home Mr. Wellford let Daisy run wide and 
Mr. Cumming on Britomarte hugging the rails gained a good length’s 
lead, the black mare, however, had the legs of the bay, and soon 
equalised matters, and, although Britomarte struggled on gamely under 
a severe dose of the whip, she could never get her head in front again, 
and had to succumb by half a length. 
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A handicap for 13.2 ponies was next on the list. It was hoped at 
one time that a good race would be witnessed between Aim‘e and 
Phil, the mare conceding 10h., but owing to the indisposition of 
his owner, Phil did not shew up, and it was left to Busybody, 9st. 7 D., 
and Ginting Peras, 9st., to try and lower the colours of the chestnut. 
crack, who was set to carry 1] st. 7 ih. The race, however, was no better 
than a procession, Aimée never having to be asked to gallop, winning 
in the commonest of garden canters. 

Only three turned out for the handicap for all horses, Modesty 
being scratched. Blackfish, 11st., Hard Times and Marcu Bruno, 
10st. 4%. After one false start the lot got away well together, Hard 
Times on the inside almost immediately shewing in front and making 
the pace a real cracker, Blackfish going strong about a length behind 
and Marco Bruno tailed off. Along the back Blackfish began to close 
up a bit, but just before the bend for home he was suddenly seen to 
falter and Mr. Cumming to jump for it. As soon as it was known 
that something was wrong willing hands were soon on the spot, but 
nothing could be done for the poor old horse, as it was found that he 
had sustained severe internal injuries, the probability being that he 
had burst a blood vessel near the spine, and a bullet mercifully put an 
end to his career. Much sympathy was expressed for his owner, Mr. 
J.C. Pasqual, who, however, took his loss very philosophically. Mr. 
Cumming luckily escaped with a shaking, but the sad end of such a 
well-known horse naturally cast a gloom over the rest of the 
proceedings. 

The main was called: five for the next race, a handicap for last 
meeting’s Burmah griffins. Master Bob and Fiddlehead, with a crusher 
of 11st. 7 lb. up, shared the favouritism, Hukabuk, with 10st. 7b., being 
well backed, while Budge and The Babe, with 9st., were hardly enquired 
for. The betting in no way foreshadowed the result, as Master Bob 
and Fiddlehead were beaten at the home turn, and Budge, coming 
with a great run, won by five lengths from Hukabuk, Master Bob 
being a bad third. 

The serious part of the mecting as regards racing was now over, a 
thread-and-needle race being the next event on the card. A field of 
seven turned out for this race, mounted on gharry ponies, a corres- 
ponding number of ladies standing near the rails by the Grand Stand 

ready to thread the needles. Mr. Lake was lucky enough to draw the 
pick of the basket, in fact it wanted a considerable stretch of imagi- 
nation to consider his mount a gharry pony, standing as he did nearly 
15 hands. Mr. Greig got his needle threaded first, but Mr. Lake was 
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not far behind, the superior stride of his mount soon placing the issue 
beyond doubt, and cantered in an easy winner, Mrs. D'Arcy Irvine being 
the lucky recipient of the prize, a gold-mounted riding whip. 

Perhaps the less said about the next event the better, it being 
simply a one-horse race. Mrs. Treacher’s liliputian pony, Lollypop, with 
1,210 yards start, passing the post before the next pony had even 
turned into the straight. The bandicappers, no doubt, did their best, 
and will, if they ever again have the onerous duty of handicapping a 
race of this description, know more about it. 

All things being considered a most enjoyable afternoon was spent, 
the Band discoursed sweet music, the ladies were looking their 
brightest and best and, except for the sad mishap to poor Blachyish, 
no accident of any sort occurred. Great credit is due to Mr. George 
Cumming for the arrangements of the afternoon: it is a difficult 
matter to follow in the steps of a popular favourite, but there can be 
no question that this meeting, the first under Mr. Cumming’s manage- 
ment as Hon. Secretary, was a great success. 


Race No. 1. 

Mr. Wellford’s ... Daisy .. 10st. 101b. ... Owner ... tabagall 
Mrs. Treacher’s ... Britomarte 10st.11 1b. ... Mr.G. Cumming 0 
Race No. 2. 

Mr. A. C. Harper’s Aime ws. 1st. 7b... Owner ... 1 
Mr. Nicholas’s ... Ginting Peras 9st.5\b. ... Mr. Mitchell 2 
Mr. Stonor’s +» Busybody ... 10st.41b. ... Owner .., 3 
Race No. 3. 

Mr. A.S. Baxendale’sHard Times 10st.9lb. ... Mr.Stonor .... 1 
Mr. A. C. Harper’s Murco Bruno 11st.2tb. ... Owner ... 2 


Mr. Pasqual’s ... Blackfish .., 11 st.2tb. ... Mr.G.Cumming 0 
Race No. 4, 

Mr. Shepherd’s ... Budge w 9st. 10Ib. ... Mr. Coen eee | 

Mr. Carpmael’s ... Hukabuk ... 10st.10tb. ... Mr.C.M.Cumming2 

Mr. Edwards’s ... Master Bob 11st.7tb. ... Mr. A. C. Harper 3 

Mr. G. Cumming’s Fiddlehead.,. 11st.71b. ... Mr. Mitchell ... 0 


Mr. Fisher’s .. The Babe ... 10st. «. Mr. Stonor ... 0 
Race No. 5. 
‘Mr. Lake’s Gharry Pony, nominated by Mrs. Irvine 
Race No. 6. 


Mrs. Treacher’s ... Lollypop ... 1,210 Yards... Mr. Berrington.,, 1 


COMPETITION FOR THE MAXWELL CHALLENGE CUP. 
Tux handsome silver cup presented to the Selangor Rifle Association 
by the Hon. W. E. Maxwell, Colonial Secretary, and two money prizes 
of the value of $20 and $10 added by the Association, were competed 
for at the Petaling Rifle Range on Monday, the 14th instant. 
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The conditions were seven rounds at 200 yards kneeling and seven 
rounds at 500 and 600 yards prone, a sighting shot being allowed at 
the option of the competitor at each distance. The target dimensions 
and the marking were in accordance with the N.R.A. Regulations. 
The range was open from 6 a.m. to 10 a.m. and from 2 p.m. to 6 P.M. 
The cup will be shot for once a year until won twice in succession 
when it will become the absolute property of the winner. 

The day was fine, and though a hazy light troubled the marksmen 
a little the weather conditions were pretty favourable. The first pair 
to shoot were Messrs. Cormac and Crompton and Dr. Travers and 
Mr. McGregor followed. It was generally thought that the winner 
would be one of these four, and it was evident from the start that 
there was to be keen competition for the premier place. At 200 
yards McGregor finished 6 points ahead of Crompton and eight 
points ahead of Travers, Cormac taking fourth place one point behind 
Travers. At 500 yards Cormac made better shooting and beat 
Crompton by 2 points with a rather disappointing 27; Travers 
by careful shooting compiled a 29 into which he had unfortunately 
dropped an outer, he was thus 2 points ahead of Crompton but still 8 
points behind McGregor who had also run up a 29. 

The register now read McGregor 60, Travers 52, Crompton 50 and 
Cormac 49, and commencing at 600 yards with these scores it was 
evident that good shooting would have to be made to wrest the first 
place from McGregor; Crompton and Cormac registered 23 and 17, 
respectively. McGregor began badly with two outers, and was 
apparently disturbed about his elevation; meanwhile Travers pulled 
ahead to within 3 points of the top score. Things were getting 
exciting at this juncture, but Travers unluckily with his third shot 
missed the target, while McGregor brought out the bull and run out 
with 25 against Travers’ 14. Cormac and Travers tied for the third 
place, but the former takes precedence having the best score at the 
longest distance. 

Others shot during the day, but, as was anticipated, these scores 
were not beaten. Brown shot well for a beginner, and Mitchell and 
Bath will do much better after a little practice. 

Following are the details of the four best scores :— 


200 Yarns, 500 Yarns, 600 Yarns, Tora. 
1 2 D., ve Bo BB 
2. Crompton B73 
3. CR. Cormac 17... 66 
4. E. A. O. Travers 


three magpies and two outers. It was with an average of 85 that 
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Scotland won the international trophy this year. The shooting, on 
the whole, was very satisfactory considering the short time the 
Association has been in existence. 

Though the spectators were not numerous, we were glad to see 
that several ladies were present. A very pleasant competition was 
brought to a close with cheers for the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Crompton, 
for the energetic and careful way in which he had carried out the 
arrangements. 


THE GOLF CLUB. 
A very small field turned up at the Petaling Links on the 24th inst. 
on the occasion of the first club competition (for prizes given by 
Messrs. Riley, Hargreaves and Co.,) but this is supposed to have been 
due partly to the fact that it was raining more or less “ cats and dogs” 
at 4 p.m. on that day, when the first pair was timed to start. There 
were some indeed who went so far as to say that it was “a soft day,” 
and others who opined that there would “be rain before night ;” but 
in face of such rules as “Competitors for medals or prizes are 
not allowed to delay starting on account of the weather...and 
after they have started are not allowed to take shelter, etc.” and 
“Competitors may not discontinue play because of bad weather,” it 
was thought right to make a start, and Messrs. J. Glassford and 
Dougal faced the hill and the rain soon after four, the sky clearing as 
they left the third tee, and the later rounds being played with fair 
weather and fairer ladies as accompaniments. 
But alas! only six cards out of the 25 entries were handed in, 
though there were several other players on the course; the result 
being :— 


Gross. Heap. Net. 
J. Glassford ... wes a oe 40 1 39 
C. Meikle iss sa esi fee 48 8 40 
J. L. Welch ... Ste or nee 53 ll 42 
L. Dougal... is oe ai 64 20 44 
A. T. D. Berrington .. ine a 48 3 45 
C. EB. F. Sanderson ... ae 70 20 50 


The course is now improving every y day, and it should not be long 
before, with its natural advantages, it is the best of the links in this 
part of the world. 

The annual championship medal and other handicap prizes will 
have to be played for soon, and members who do not hand in their 
cards at the early meetings might note that in the absence of any 
reliable “line” as to their play, it will be the duty of handicappers 
rather to assume their superior excellence than to run the risk of 
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putting the ficld of players whose form is tolerably well known out 
of the running because their (the dark horses’) capabilities are 
doubtful. 

_ On competition days tea, ete., will always be provided, and ladies 
are cordially invited; though the Gardens Links are no doubt better 
suited for them to play on, the members want their patronage and 
encourayement on the Hill whenever they will come. The committee 
will erect a hut soon, and there is always an appetite to be got there. 


KLANG v. KUALA LUMPUR. 

An excellent idea is that of having inter-district cricket matches, 
not only from the cricketing point of view, but as furnishing an 
opportunity for that social intermingling which tends so much 
towards good fellowship. The first recent match of the kind, Klang 
v. Kuala Lumpur, was played at the former place on Ist July, and the 
return match took place in Kuala Lumpur on the 14th instant. The 
scores of both matches are appended, and we hope to have to publish 
those of many other matches between the districts of the State. 
In fact, we would not object to throw open our columns to challenges 
in the old style of Bell's Life, drawn up in the approved fashion, 
concluding with the words, “men and money ready at the ‘ Speckled 
Hen,’ at 11 a.m.,” ete. 


Kana. 
Ist Innings. and Innings. 

Moosdeen runout... eee 0 , © LaBrooy b Vane ... bs 9 
bNeubromner 2 1“) ¢ Vane b Alexander ee 9 
»bIaBrooy 30 b Vane paar 35 

Stephenson b Neubronner 1... b Vane 3 

Booth b LaBrooy ... of 5... not out 0 

Edwards (Captain) b LaBrooy |. 9 <.. ¢ Neubronner b Alexander 3 

Kassim c LaBrooy b Anchant... 0c Andree b Vane... 2 

Kiyne b Stafford : “0 2.. ¢ Alexander b VanGeyzel” 0 

Chin Chow b Stafford 00.0) ¢Staufford b Alexander... 1 

Ramasuimy not out... 8... ¢ Travers b Stafford 0 

Viniuppa¢ La Brooy 0 2) cand b VanGeyzel ° 

Extras, b 5... 5 Extras, b 5, -b1, w3_ 9 
Total ... 32 Total ... 90 
Kvara Lumpur. 
1st Innings. and Innings. 
We. Cooke b Spearing + 0... not out i 3 
‘un ont b Booth | 25.) b Thomas 8 
bronner b Spearing ... 6... b Spenring 13 
Ronth 2 30 b Spearing 0 
Anchant ¢ Thomas b Booth SIN 4 lp 'thomasz Fy 
ander (Captain) b Thomas or Don did not bat = 
Stulford ¢ Ramasainy b Thomusz .. 9 pearing b Edwards 16 

Andre b Booth me NDI @ 2) st Thomasz b Edwards 3 

Captain Syers b Booth f 8... csub b Thomasz  ... 4 

Dr Travery st Thounsz b Spearing | 122 did not bat... - 

‘ane not out 0. cand b Booth 1 
Davies (sub) — wl e Chin Chow b Booth 8 
Extrag, b 1, w 3 Extras, b7, w1 8 

Total ... 65 Total 73 


x 
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RETURN MATCH: 
Kuana. Kvata Lumpur. 


C. Holmes b Norman __... + 18 | H.LaBrooy b Woodford... 
& a Cumming b LaBrooy v. 0 | H. F.Neubrounerb Woodford 
A.B. Lake b Norman. + 12 D.8. VanGeyzel ¢ Woodford 
Spearingb Vane 7 H. C. Syers ‘eWoodford B Toke 
Mitchell not ont es 5 | A.C, Norman not out... 
Edwards st Neubronner b man 1 H. Vane b Lake 
Ah Wong c Neubronner b Norman 0 K M. Stafford b Woodford 
Warman st Nceubronner b Norman. 0 ihbronner did not bat . 
Braddon b VanGeyzel 0 i Buchanan ” 
Woodford ¢ Stafford b H. Neubronner 1 | Dr. Andree ” 
Kassim c gover b VanGeyzel a 0 W. T. Cooke ap 

Exteas, b 8, 1-b 1, w2 n Extras,b9 0. 


Total 


lel 
3 
Es 


eeeecccocooosoooooe 


ADDRESSES TO H.E. THE GOVERNOR. 
From the Officials of the State :— 


To His Exce.Lency Sir Ceci CLEMENTI SMITH, G.C.M.G., Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Straits Settlements and its Dependenc 

Your Excellency,—We, the Resident and Otliccrs in the service of the Selangor Govern> 
ment, knowing that your term of ollice as Governor of the Colony of the Strmits Settlements 
is about to expire, and that we are not to have the pleasure of welcoming you aguin in the 
State before you leave for England, ask you to allow usto take this opportunity of express 
ing the regret which we all feel at your departure. 

We join sincerely in the universal congratulations on the success of your administration 
of the political affairs of this part of the world, but we wish more particularly to thank you for 
the personal kindness and consideration which you have had for all and each of us whenever 
occasion served. 

It is, of course, principally due to your Excellency’s careful official supervision and direction 
that our State of Selangor and neighbouring protected States have flourished as they have during 
the last few years, but the pleasure taken by officials in their work, which makes so much 
difference to their comfort and to the efficiency of the work itself, is due in great measure to 
the fact that each of us knows that in you he hus an appreciative and sympathetic friend, whom 
he may rely upon for kindly advice and encouragement, and whatever help it may be in your 
power to give; and in saying ‘ Good-bye” now to your Excellency, and wishing you a long and 
prosperous life, our feelings are those of genuine regret at the departure of a good friend as well 
as just Governor. 

We would ask to be allowed to include in this expression of our good wishes Lady Clementi 
and the other members of your Excellen family, whom we have at various tines been 
delighted to see visiting Selangor, and to hope that a few months of English air will restore you 
all to complete health und leave none but pleasant memories of your life in the East. 

[Signed by the Heads of Departments.] 


From the European Non-Officials of the State :-— 


To His Exceicency Sir CaciL CLEMENTI SMITH, G.C.M.G., Governor and Commander-in. 
Chief of the Straits Settlements and its Dependencies. 

Your Excellency,—On the eve of your departure, after a long, arduous and honourable 
career, both as Colonial Secretary and Governor of the Straits Settlements, we, the undersigned 
European Non-Officinis of Selangor, desire to pnt on record our strong appreciation of the 
advantages which have accrued to all classes of the community throughout this State, under 
your Excellency’s just and able rule. 

Many very important questions affecting the stability of the State and its future have been 
dealt with by your Excellency, with a result that confidence in the country has been firmly 
established and capitalists have no longer any hesitation in entering into local investments. 

The coffee planting industry, fostered by your Excellency, is now well established and bids 
fair to become a permanent factor in the prosperity of the country. 

In conclusion, we would express our great regret that your Excellency is leaving us and at 
the same time wish God-speed to yourself, Lady Clementi Smith, and your family. 


(Signed by F. G. Wast, and 86 others.) 
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From the Chinese community :— 


To His Exceiuexcy Six Cectt, CLEMENTI SMITH, G.C.M.G., Governor and Commander.in- 
Chief of the Straits Settlements and its Dependencies. 

Your Excellency,—We, the undersigned, who under your rule have the honour to be the 
headmen of the Chinese population of Sclangor, for ourselves and on behalf of our countrymen 
here, venture on this, the eve of your lamented departure, to approach your Excellency with 
the present address. 


During the last few years, whilst the State of Selangor with the neichbouring Natire States 
have had the benefit of your Excellency’s kind and considerate though justly firm adminixtra- 
tion, the advance not only in wealth, with its concomitants of imposing buildings and the 
extension of railways, but also what is of far greater importance the advance of education and 
hence the foundation of a higher and more liberal code of morals in the rising generation, have 
been on such a vast, surprising and extensive scale that only we, with the full knowledge of the 
peace, plenty and comfort that we have en: ‘d, whilst all around us has been turmoil and 
confusion, can appreciate to its utmost extent the blow that is about to be crushingly dealt to 
not only our adopted land, but even to that of those who live in close proximity to us. 

Ever shall we gratefully remember yonr Excellency’s tact and infinitely wise judgment in the 
matter of the suppression of the secret societies in the Colony and the adjacent States, for by 
thus firmly crushing what, if not stayed in time, would eventually have proved to be the ruin 
and curse of all those who came within the baneful influence of its nefarious members, and 
amongst these your Excellency’s ever grateful signatories would be numbered, have we not 
been left in peace and security ¥ Further, the effective and decisive steps taken for the quelling 
of the outbreak at Puhang, which though we regretted this should have taken place during 
your Excellency’s tenure of office, were measures which went far to prove to those who were 
sceptical, if such could be possible, that there was one at the helm who could, with the help of 
his efficient, able and ever energetic auxiliaries the Residents of the several States, steer us 
safe of all dangers and shoals if we would but trust ourselves to him. 

In conclusion we, your Excellency's grateful and loyal subjects, whilst regretting the fact 
that we are about to sustain the irremediable loss of your Excellency'’s presence amongst us, 
can only pray the Almighty to grant your Excellency and family a safe and joyous return to 
your native land, and that when there, should the cry of your Excellency’s loyal subjects reach 
you, your Excellency will not fail them in their hour of need and distress, and thus praying we 
would sign ourselves your Excellency’s ever grateful and loyal subjects. 


(Signatures.) 


From the Tamil-speaking community :— 
To His ExceELieNcy Sir Cecit CLEMENTI SMITH, G.C.M.G., Governor and Commander.in- 
Chief of the Straits Settlements and its Dependencies. 

We, the undersigned, representing the Tamil-speaking community in Selangor, venture to 
approach your Excellency with s farewell address before your final retirement from the service 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and Empress, whom you have so long and ably served. 

The grent strides that this State has made during recent years, and its material prosperity 
is, we are assured, largely duce to the fostering care and wise policy to which you have given 
direction, This 1s strikingly manifest in the encouragement your Excellency has given to the 
construction of telegraphs, railways and roads, and we are fully aware of the keen interest you 
have always taken in the future agricultural success of the State. Last, though by no means 
least, the great interest your Excellency has displayed in the cause of education is instanced in 
the ready approval to the scheme for the establishinent of an educational Institution on lines 
similar to those of the Rattles Institute in Singnpore, to be called ‘‘ The Victoria Institution.” 

This scheme has been most successfully worked out, and in connection with it, and as regards. 
its future effect on the welfare of the State, your Excellency’s name will, with that of our 
present Resident, be always most gratefully associated. 

In conclusion, we can only express our sense of the great loss that not only the Colony but 
the Protected States will suffer by the severance of your Excellency’s connection with us as 
Governor—one who was just and kind to all cliyses under his rule, and the memory of whose 
acts and yirtucs will always remain in the hearts of a grateful people. 

We wish your Excellency and family, most respectfully, a happy return to your native land. 
whence we hope you will always look back with satisfaction to what you have done for the 
people and the land you leave behind, 

Weare, Your Excellency’s most grateful servants, 
(Signatures.] 

An address from the Malays was also presented, but a translation is not 

yet to hand. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 


I was reading in the Selangor Journal No. 6, of 2nd December, 1892, 
an article entitled “A Visit to the Sanatorium in 1902,” when 
suddenly one of my fellow-passengers, an old gentleman with gray 
hair, asked me to let him have the paper for a minute, and whilst 
he read it I looked at him. He wore a large felt hat, a flannel shirt 
and knickerbockers, and a very comfortable pair of broad shoes, or 
rather a kind of sandal. There was something about the man’s face 
that attracted me, something familiar, I should say ; I was sure I had 
seen him somewhere before, although I could not remember for the 
moment when or where. 

“Funny,” the old man said to me; “just fancy, it is now 25 years 
ago since I first read this article, and how things have altered!” 

“But,” I said, much bewildered, “what do you mean, sir? this 
paper was only printed a short time ago.” 

“No, my dear sir,” said the old gentleman, kindly, “this paper was 
printed in 1892, long before your time, and I knew the man well who 
wrote the article.” 

Heavens! I thought, surely the old man is mad, but the best 
thing will be not to contradict him, so I said, “Yes, I beg your 
pardon, I made a mistake in the date. But the funny part of it is,” 
I added, “I myself was at Kuala Lumpur at that time.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed the old man. “ Pray what is your 
name, may I ask?” 

“ Buttonhook,” I replied. 

“What, Buttonhook, old fellow, really! by Jove! Of course you 
are,” he said, shaking my hand, “now I recognise you. Don’t you 
remember me? Iam Natsow!” 

Just at this moment the train stopped, and judge of my surprise 
when I landed on the platform and found myself close to the Govern- 
ment Offices, where I distinctly remembered I had seen the Post 
Office before. 

“Come along,” said Natsow, “we must have a chat of auld lang 
syne; I hardly expected to find any of the old chums still alive, how 
much less to see them in the old place,” and he made me sit by his 
side, when we were at once lifted to the Selangor Hotel, built on the 
top of the hill, where our luggage had already arrived. 

I looked around in astonishment, and Natsow, who stood by me, 
pointed to the palace below, the Government Offices, on the spot 
where the Straits Trading Company had been located before. 

“Pray what is that fine building yonder?” we asked one of the 
waiters. 

“That, sir,” he replied, “that is the Central Station.” 

“What! Police Station?” 

“No, sir, the Central Station of the Malay Peninsula Government 
Electric Railway.” 

« And where,” I asked, “is the new Railway Station, which was 
formally opened by Sir Clementi?” 
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“New Railway Station? Sir Clementi? Iam sure, sir, I never 
heard of them, I only came here in 1912, five years ago.” 

“Good gracious, Natsow, I say, for goodness’ sake, what has 
become of the new station? You know, the one Sir Clementi opened 
last time?” 

“New station? Let me see. Ob, yes, I remember, they opened a 
kind of w station in’92. Yes, I remember now, distinctly, because I 
did not get an invitation to the tiffin they gave on that occasion. 
There was a little man—what the dickens was his name ?— he was 
Superintendent of the local line at that time, you must remember 
him, it’s the same man who later on distinguished himself so much 
in the extension of the Malay Peninsula line to Burmah. Ah, that 
station ? Yes, I remember, I read something about it, it was shortly 
after they had opened the line to Pudoh, they found the little station 
at Sultan Street was made so much use of—all passengers for Klang 
embarking there—that they abandoned the new station—especially 
as the tower had been blown down and had killed a few people, and 
the Sanitary Board wanted an Office; but the Chairman—you 
remember the Chairman. la 

“Yes,” I said, “I remember him, he was such a nice old fellow.” 

“ Well, the Chairman said he did not like the building, and so they 
made a Museum of it, but the place was too damp; then they made a 
Turkish Bath of it with hot and cold and steam baths, massage, etc., 
and that’s what it is still, I believe.” 

«But what has become of the Barracks?” I asked, pointing to the 
place where now the gardens and stables belonging to the hotel were 
to be seen. 

“Oh,” said Natsow, “that was in 1902, when all the Native States 
were annexed to the Straits Settlements and the garrison from the lst 
Regiment 2nd Malay Peninsula Army Corps was stationed up at 
Ginting Bidai, they sold the whole block, the old Government Offices 
and all, to a limited company who started this hotel. But come 
along, we must go and sce the Resident Councillor, the Hon'ble O. F. 
Norsto, c.m.e. Will you go by the electric tramway or would you 
like to drive?” 

“TI would rather walk,” I said, and Natsow, anxious to see the 
old place again, accompanicd me. 

Really great was the change, Market Street Bridge was still the 
same, and with great pleasure we again read the plates we had read 
so often in the old days :— 


Market Strect Bridge, H. P. Bellamy, Aaw.c.k 
HA Raed Jeet Superintendent, P.W.D. 
‘ Sultan MoMinORSE LS Howarth Erskine and Company, 
PA Seclteuhiin, Ce Engineers and Contractors, 
*eBeitich Residence Singapore and Kuala Lumpur, 


And to think that all these people were perhaps dead and buried by 
this time; but that was all that reminded one of those days. Now, there 
were fine broad streets with electric tramway lines, and three-storied 
houses with the wires for the electric lighting fixed on the very roof, 
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«But where on earth do they get all their electric power from ?” 
I enquired, and Natsow was very much astonished that I was so 
ignorant. 

“Don’t you remember that I wrote a scheme how to dyke off the 
Pahang River, and to accumulate all the power to promote electricity, 
and to transfer the same to any part of the Malay Peninsula; and 
that we started a company, with a concession for all the water power 
of the Pahang River, for this purpose; that I sold my shares after- 
wards for two million pounds to the Government of the Malay 
Peninsula?” 

“No,” I said, “ really I did not know; when I knew you last you 
had just written a scheme about Government Plantations, and you 
were making a bridle-path near Bentong.” 

“Oh, that’s a long time ago, that’s before we discovered the gold 
at Bentong and all the old shareholders made a fortune out of it— 
only I had just sold off all my shares. Hullo!” he interrupted him- 
self, “ what’s this fine building?” 

“That’s the Italian Opera, sir,” said a European Policeman, 
politely touching his helmet. 

“*@rand ballet di Napoli! Five hundred young ladies on the 
stage!’ Can’t we get admission behind the scenes?” asked Natsow, 
and put something into tlre porter’s hand—but the man said he was 
sorry. So we walked along to the Government Bank, where Natsow 
wished to discount a draft. 

“Indian Treasury, sir?” 

“Yes, please.” 

And Natsow looked into a kind of mirror whilst the clerk spoke 
into the tube, and then the face of a stranger appeared on the same 
mirror and looked at Natsow, and said “O. K.” and the mirror and 
all disappeared, leaving only a bare metal plate instead. 

“What is this? who is that man?” 


“Oh, that’s Lord Hellchat, the State Treasurer at Calcutta, we 
always connect our telephonic electrie camera with the person and 
the office with which we wish to communicate.” 

.  Natsow, who remembered he owed me $2, insisted on my accepting 
them from him. He said I had paid them for him when we had met 
last in 1892, but I really could not remember the circumstance. 

I was astonished to see only Government notes and to learn that 
no private banks existed, and that since Government. had started 
banking and insurance these private firms had found it impossible 
todo any more business and had to shut up one by one: especially 
as the difference of exchange did not exist any more, since the rupee 
was two shillings and the dollar four. The thing is so simple, and 
i to think that people in former days actually lost their money 

yy remitting it from one place to another. 


Well, we went to the Railway Station, paid our Government one 
dollar note each, and off we went to Ginting Bidai to see the Resident 
Councillor, 
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«Just fancy,” said Natsow, “how we had to do this journey in the 
old days, now by electricity you get there in half an hour; of course, 
it is only 18 miles by this short cut, but one would hardly believe 
that it used to be a whole day’s journey.” 

What a convenience it is to travel nowadays in comparison with 
then, when you had to buy a ticket at so much per mile, whilst 
now you go to any station, and pay your dollar entrance fee and 
travel any distance you like, and if you want to use the tiffin or the 
sleeping-car you pay another. 

“Just see these fools,” said Natsow, as we passed the coal-mines, 
“these people have the greatest coal-mines in the world: if they only 
constructed their own line to the wharves at the Klang Straits 
instead of ——_ Hullo, here we are,” and the train suddenly stopped. 

“Ticket, please!” shouted a voice in my ear. 

“T paid my entrance fee at the Malay Peninsula Central Elee——” 
I opened my eyes, and rubbed them : what was that ? where is Natsow ? 

“Haven’t you seen an old gentleman with gray hair? Great 
Scott! what is this? the station at Kuala Lumpur? I must have 
been dreaming! Where is——” 

“What's the matter with you? Don’t you feel well?” kindly 
enquired Mr. Newman. 

“Oh, yes, quite well, thank you, I only thought this was a turkish 
bath,” and I picked up my Selangor Journal and drove home with 
Naughty Girl. 


Poocecoocereooooocoe 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents.) 


IN MEMORIAM. 
“J. A. GC.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Srz,—I shall be much obliged if you will let it be generally 
known that the consent of the family has been obtained for the 
raising of a small memorial over the remains of the late Mr. Camp- 
bell; an opportunity of testifying to their high appreciation of his 
upright and generous character which, I have little doubt, one and all 
of those who knew him will not hesitate to embrace. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon the many high qualities of 
our poor friend ; our loss is too recent and irreparable to bear recalling. 
Many, however, I feel will gladly avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to perpetuate his memory, and it is to these that this letter is 
addressed. It is estimated that $200 will cover all costs, the material 
to be a block of granite from Jugra—where he worked so long, and in 
which he took such deep interest—kindly promised already by the 
Senior District Officer. 

Those who wish to subscribe should communicate their names 
with the amount of their subscription to the office of the Selangor 
Journal.—I am, etc., ONE oF HIS FRIENDS. 


A Letter signed “ Kuala Selangor” is unavoidably held over. , 
Mi 


THE 


SELANGOR JOURNAL: 


JOTTINGS PAST AND PRESENT. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wirk this issue, No. 26, the first volume of the Selangor Journal 
is completed, and we gladly take advantage of this opportunity to 
express our obligations and thanks to those who have so cordially 
assisted as contributors and as subscribers. We must confess that 
the hopes held out in the first paragraph of the first number, with regard 
to bringing to light the records of the past, have proved to have been 
over sanguine, and that not nearly so much in that direction has been 
done as might have been expected: however, this may be in some 
measure accomplished in the second volume—we have the promise of 
several to assist in making “ Retrospective Notes” the heading for 
much interesting matter. At the same time, we do not think our most 
captious critic can gainsay the fact that, but for the existence of the 
Journal the record of some current events, and the publication of some 
readable articles might have been lost. At any rate, if contributors 
will accord to Vol. II. the same support that they have given to Vol. I. 
there will be little cause for grumbling; and if some of the sub- 
scribers to Vol. I, and all who may become subscribers to Vol. II. 
will only remember that subscriptions are payable in advance, there 
will be cause for much satisfaction. 


Mrs. TreacHer held an “At' Home” in the grounds of the 
Residency on Thursday afternoon, the 7th inst. 

Mr. H. Currrorp, the Acting Resident of Pahang, has been 
staying at the Residency for the last few days; he left for Pahang on 
the 7th instant. 


We have to report the sad news of the death of Miss Rosina 
Avery, aged 22, which occurred on the night of the 4th instant. 
Miss Avery, who came out here with Mrs. Welman, in charge of her 
child, in December, 1891, had only been ill for a short time, suffering 
from fever, and her death came as a great shock to those who had 
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been accustomed to meet her happy and smiling face when accom- 
panying her young charge of an evening: she was a general favourite 
and will be greatly missed. 


We hear that at an Art Exhibition lately held at Colombo, 
Mr. W. L. H. Skeen obtained three prizes for photographs of Selangor 
views, taken during his recent visit to this State; the views of the 
light Cave at Batu securing for Mr. Skeen a silver medal. Copies 
of these photos may be obtained from Mr. Charter. 


Tue Band played outside the Selangor Club, after dinner, on 
Wednesday night, the 6th inst. The road immediately near the Club, 
lit up by hanging lanterns and with chairs and tables placed here 
and there, made a pleasant promenade. Mr. Hiittenbach made the 
arrangements with his usual thoroughness, and his efforts were 
crowned by the presence of the Resident and Mrs. Treacher and by a 
fine clear night. 


WE are very glad to notice that Mr. Dougal, as Captain of the 
Cricket Team, is reviving us from the lethargy that ensued after the 
Perak Match. Two excellent matches have been played on the last 
two Saturdays. The first—A. to M. v. N. to Z.—resulted in a com- 
pleted innings each with a matter of only three runs between the 
scores, and the second, also very close, was a scratch match, the wet 
weather keeping away all but 18 enthusiasts; the match arranged was 
Ancient (three-year-olds) v. Modern, which will be played on the 9th 
(to-morrow). That on a fine day 26 men, as was the case in the 
former match, will voluntarily turn out—if luck so wills it—to 
hunt leather when the sun is at its hottest, speaks well for Selangor 
cricket and the popularity of the Captain, but it should be borne in 
mind, that it would be a matter of great assistance if not courtesy to 
the latter and the Committee if all who sign the list and find them- 
selves unable to play would notify the fact before the day of the 
match, if possible. Cricket is essentially a game requiring combina- 
tion, and games between sides picked up at the last moment are only 
occasionally interesting. 


Tur Australian Griffins ordered by the Gymkhana Club arrived in 
Kuala Lumpur early in the week, and were drawn for on Wednesday 
last. A detailed description of each animal will be given in our next 
issue. _——_ 

Practice will be held on the Rifle Range, during September, on 
Saturdays, at 3 p.m. A General Meeting of the Rifle Association is 
called for to-night at 6 o’clock, 
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A pisastrovs fire broke out at the Village of Pudoh, two miles 
from Kuala Lumpur, on Thursday evening, 15th August, which 
resulted in the total destruction of 47 houses. Shortly after seven 
o’clock the alarm was given at Kuala Lumpur; the signal guns and 
rockets were immediately fired, and the Selangor Brigade turned out. 
In less than half an hour the steam fire-engine and the whole of the 
appliances, hose-carts, escapes and ladders, were on the scene of 
the fire. The engine was quickly got to work, the hose run out, 
and four branches were soon playing upon the burning mass. In the 
absence of Captain Bellamy, who was away at Klang, Lieutenant Cormac 
took command, and the brigade worked with a will. About a third of a 
mile of the village on both sides of the road was one mass of burning 
houses, and the efforts of the firemen were confined at first to prevent- 
ing the further spread of the flames to the adjoining buildings which 
had not as yet caught. In this they were successful, but it was impos- 
sible to save those already alight as the fire had got too firm a hold 
upon the highly combustible wood and atap structures. By 11 p.m. 
only a few smouldering heaps remained, and as there was no further 
danger the brigade packed up and left the scene. It will be remem- 
bered that in February, 1892, a similar fire occurred at Pudoh, when the 
greater part of the village was burned to the ground. .This has been 
rebuilt, and the wide thoroughfares and substantial brick houses and 
shops give the place quite a modern and thriving appearance. The por- 
tion now destroyed is at the extreme end of the village, toward Cheras, 
and still leaves about 170 houses standing of the same construction as 
those already burnt down; these, but for the efforts of the brigade, 
would undoubtedly have shared the same fate, and it would be well if 
they were replaced with brick-built structures, as there will be a 
constant fear of a similar catastrophe occurring as long as they remain. 
Captain Bellamy, on his return, highly complimented the brigade for 
the prompt manner in which they had responded to the call. 

Tue Addresses to the Governor, which we printed in our last 
number, have been acknowledged: by Sir C. C. Smith, ¢.c.m.c., in a 
letter printed below. A deputation, headed by the Captain China, had 
previously waited on His Excellency and presented the Address from 
the Chinese community, but the others were handed to the Governor 
by the Resident, on the 24th ultimo. 


“GovERNMENT House, 
“ Singapore, 25th August, 1893. 
“British RestpENT, SELANGOR: 
“T have received through you the Addresses sent to me by the 
official and unofficial European community, by the Malays and by the 
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Tamils. I desire to express to them all my hearty thanks for the 
kindly feelings towards myself which they one and all contain. It is 
very gratifying to me to know that my humble endeavours to promote 
the interests of Selangor are so highly appreciated. I trust very sin- 
cerely that Selangor and its people will have very many years of con- 
tinued and increasing prosperity. 

“Crom C. Suirs.” 


WE have received the following very excellent translation of the 
Malays’ address to the Governor, from Mr. Hugh Clifford, of 
Pahang :— 

This ia an address presented to His Excellency Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, @.c.¥.6., Governor 
and Commander.in-Chief of the Thrve Settlements of Singapore, Penang and Malacca, 

We, thy servants, the Rajas, Malay traders, chiefs and people who sit in the shade cast by 
the flag of H.H, Sultan Abdul Samad, K.c.M.@., the possessor of the throne of Selangor, who is 
aided in hiy Government by the most honoured W. H. Treacher, British Resident of Selangor, 
we here wish you all prosperity for your voyage, and hope that you may reach England in peace 
and safety, and this is the lust day, the final day of days, on which your Excellency shall come 
within and shall tread for the last time upon the soil of Selangor. Alas ! thy servants’ hearts are 
wrung with sorrow and grief when they consider the evil fortune and fate which has deereed 
that we must part from your Excellency, and we pray that the Lord, the Ruler of ull the Uni- 
verse, will bestow upon your Excellency rank, greatness, «high position and great name which 
shall be ever the subject of much praise, and the reputation for wisdom and knowledge which 
shall be noised abroad unccusingly in every land, 

Morvover, we trast that the love of all thy ‘servants may always continue so long as the 
shining of the sun and the moon on their courses through the heavens continue. What can we, 
thy servants, say concerning your Excellency’s rule over us, a rule which has been without flaw 
or blemish by reason of thy grvat justice and clemency, to which has been added a great and 
wondrous skill in interpreting and understanding the ignorant speech of thy people, thy 
servants can only record their appreciation of thy goodness, of the great love which thou hast 
shewn, and the help which thou hast given to all thy friends and acquaintances, yea to those 
who dwelt near unto thee, and those who dwelt afar off, of thy high character and sweet 
presence, thy every word so kindly and so courteous, thy conduct and behaviour so becoming, 
and, above all, the great clemency which thou hast ever shewn to thy servants, all the common 
people of the land who have dwelt under thy rule. 

And by reason of your Excellency’s great justice and mercy thou hast ever looked with 
compassion and with an equal consideration, which was the same for all men, upon all 
questions concerning thy people, and which was the same for those who dwelt within and with. 
out the limits of the State, whether they were rich or poor, great or small, mean or noble. 

And it has been evident to the hearts of all within these lands that all the exceeding great 
gifts of the Most High God, the merciful, the compassionate, have been suffered to descend in 
one compact mass upon the head of your Excellency, wherefore, alas! we, thy servants, have 
never known satiety in gazing on thy wondrous countenance. 

Alas! and alack! your Excellency is like unto the mystic S’ ¢jarat-al-kabir standing in 
the centre of a vast and arid plain, the leaves of which are Inxuriant, and tho fruit of which 
hangs down in long clusters, having a flavour which ix sweet and soft and very pleasant, and 
which likewise bears spreading flowers, most fragrant to the senses, and under the shade of this 
wondrous tree all thy people have much loved to repose with the cool shadows upon their faces. 

‘Alas! how hast thon stevled thy heart to leave us, thy servants, and to return to England? 
Great is the grief and sorrow which our hearts feel, and great the pain and numbness felt by 
our bodies, and great is the restless longing of our hearts becanse we are about to part from 
your Excellency. And we, thy servants, are impotent people, utterly unable to make any return 
to your Excellency for thy just rule over us, but we, each raising both his hands to the skies, 
make prayer with true hearts to God, the Lord of Lords, that in His mercy He may grant your 
Excellency a full measure of years, in justice, in health of body, in good fortune and in all 
happiness and prosperity, and we hail you with many salutations as the Great Governor of the 
Three Settlements, 

Oh! let there be peace, perfect peace, in thee and in thy wife and children, that arriving 
safely in England thou mayest sit in royal state on thy throne, which shall be fully furnished 
with all the signs and insignia of thy rank, thou shalt be supported by the grey heads of all thy 
people and thy officers, and more especially by the wisdom of Mr. W. H. Treacher, ¢.a.0., the 
Resident, who is about to institnte a great school in Kuala Lumpur, called in English “ The 
Victoria Institution,” which shall be used by all our children, so that hereafter they may obtain 
perfect and valuable learning. 
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Moreover, we, thy cervants, present all our names, which are signed at the end of this 
address in full assembly, and in the presence of your Excellency, the Great Governor of the 
Three Settlements, and our thirst iy slaked, and We would now ask thy permission to retire, 
stepping backwards from before thy presence. 

‘The end of the writing. Amen! Amen! All hail! All hail! 


(Signatures. 3 


In response to a letter signed “One of his Friends,’ which 
appeared in our last number, suggesting that a memorial to the late 
J.A.G. Campbell should be raised, we beg to acknowledye the follow- 
ing:—J. H. M. Robson, $5; N. Dalrymple, $50; F, G. West, $5; 
W. W. Skeat, $5; W. M. Little, $5; J. Russell, $5. 


A Tirve-pace and index to Vol. I. of the Selangor Journal will 
shortly be issued. 


Coreccccoooooooooooe 


SELANGOR CLUB. 
Minutes of a Committee Meeting of the Selangor Club, held on 
Wednesday, 10th August, 1893, at 9.30 p.m. 

Present :—The President, Mr. W. H. Treacher, c.m.a., in the 
Chair; the Vice-President, Mr. A. T. D. Berrington,; Mr. A. R. 
Venning,; Mr. H. Hiittenbach,; Mr. L. Douyal,; Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. H. Vane. 

Absent :—Capt. Syers ; Mr. E. M. Alexander, ; Mr. H. C. Holmes. 

The minutes of last mecting are read and confirmed. 

The complaint and suggestion books are attended to and the usual 
correspondence of the month. 

Read a letter from Mr. Alexander, tendering his resignation on 
account of his having to leave the State. The Committee agree to 
write to Mr. Alexander and to thank him for the work he has done 
for the Club, and to express their regret at his departure. 

Owing to the above resignation and the departure of Captain 
Syers and the transfer of Mr. Holmes to Klang, the following gentle- 
men are elected :— 

Mr. C.E. F. Sanderson, as a Member of Committee, vice Mr. Alexander 
» John Russell *s » Capt. Syers 
» LL. Dougal, as Cricket Captain » Mr. Holmes 

A vote of thanks is passed to Mr. Holmes for long and valuable 
services as Captain of the cricket team. 

The following gentlemen are elected as Members of the Cricket 
Sub-committee, viz.:—Messrs. C. Glassford, H. C. Paxon and W. 
McD. Mitchell. 

Mr. Dougal calls the attention of the Committee to the advisable- 
ness of having club colours. It is resolved to refer the matter to the 
Cricket Sub-committee. 

Read a letter from the Hon. Secretary, Selangor Golf Club, asking 
for the loan of a tent, chairs, etc., and a supply of drinks at their 
opening day. Agreed that this be granted, and that a charge of 25 
cents be made for each drink (half). 
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Mr. Vane tenders his resignation as Hon. Secretary, owing to 
pressure of his other duties, which is accepted with a vote of thanks 
for his past services. 


Mr. Hiittenbach, in compliance with the request of the Committee, 
agrees to take up the Secretaryship again. 


With a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting adjourns at 
11.30 p.m. 


eecececoococooooos 


SELANGOR v. SIAM. 


Wiruovr writing an account of a holiday trip to Siam, the following 
notes may prove of interest from a comparative point of view. 


The doyen of our service might never recover from the shock if he 
were suddenly brought face to face with a Bangkok policeman, say in 
turning a corner: but forewarned is forearmed. In a city which can 
boast of a tramway over six miles in length, more than half of which is 
worked by electricity, an enlightened King possesses the most slovenly, 
dirty, badly clothed and apparently useless body of so-called Police 
that it is possible to conceive. To march 50 of our Malay Police 
through the streets of the Siamese capital (after they had received 
their clothing for the current year) would certainly create a sensation 
amongst the 400 white population, if not amongst the natives. 


“ Healthy Apartments inthe Country.—‘ Dear me, what an unplea- 
sant odour. Can it be the drains ?’—‘ Can’t be the drains, miss, ’cos 
there ain’t any!’” This clipping from Judy might have applied to 
Bangkok formerly, but now there are a good many brick drains in that 
part of the town known as the city, built in conjunction with asphalte 
pavements. Walking on the latter is quite a different thing to the 
covered foot-ways of Kuala Lumpur, however clear they may be kept; 
in fact, it just scems to mark the difference between a town after 
European style and a town after native style. All scavenging by 
human agency is in the hands of Chinese coolies, who in Siam are 
engaged in all such labour that with us would be undertaken by Java- 
nese, such as road-making, canal-cutting, etc. In scavenging the 
streets, however, John Chinaman only takes a minor share, Messrs. 
Pig, Dog and Crow having it all pretty well their own way. 

The dhoby calling does not suffer from lack of advertisement, one 
gentleman has the following on a swing sign-board over his door in 
the principal street :— 

“Carlifonia Lantry 
Wash Iron On 
Wee Hin & Co.” 


Europeans in Bangkok are badly off for horses and carriages. 
Pony traps are mostly in vogue, but hardly more than half a 
dozen of these would pass muster in Kuala Lumpur. When asked 
about our capital there was always one answer ready, “there are 
decent roads, and Europeans do keep decent turn-outs,” against this 
must be mentioned that in the Venice of the East (shudder not, ye 
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men of Bangkok!) a steam-launch is almost as necessary as a pony- 
trap, and a number of people keep both. 

A most interesting sight is the interior of a working rice-mill. 
Padi is grown up-country and brought down to Bangkok in large 
boats, from these it is “ pikuled” into the huge receiving room at the 
base of a mill, and from that time onwards it is never touched ayain 
by hand until the family grocer distributes it as rice in some far-off 
land. Briefly, the process is this, an endless chain, rope, or band as 
the case may be, with small square-shaped tin buckets attached at short 
intervals, carries the padi from the aforesaid receiving room up to the 
top story of the mill, where it falls into revolving sieves ; this separates 
the straw or other rubbish. The padi thus cleaned falls through a 
shoot to machinery on the next floor, where it is husked between 
revolving stones; again passing down another shoot, husks, dust and 
broken rice are separated from the whvle rice (the broken rice 
and rice-dust being separated at the same time from the husks, 
falls into the bags put to receive it and is then sold and 
shipped to China); the good rice then, passing down another 
shoot, falls into the bags placed to catch it. Rice sent to Europe 
keeps better if a little padi is left in it, and so perfect is the 
machinery in a good rice-mill that by means of a regulator any 
desired percentage of padi can be retained amongst the cleaned 
prepared rice before it tinally reaches the receiving bag. Nor is the 
husk wasted, as no other fuel but this is used for the engine—which, 
by the way, feeds itself automatically. The mill I saw had its own 
electric light plant, which in itself is some indication of the size and 
value of such a property. Until padi planting in Selangor makes a 
bigger show than it does at present, and until homeward bound ships 
call in at the Klang Straits Harbour, it is not likely, unfortunately, 
that a company will be formed to lay out such a large sum of money 
as a rice-mill after the Bangkok pattern would require. 

By his dress the Siamese looks more of a gentleman than the 
Malay, but old Selangorites residing in the country held quite the 
opposite opinion. The women of the country (not the “ladies,” 
who keep themselves somewhat secluded) have a much more artistic 
costume than the Malays when going about their daily occupations. 
They are perfectly unreserved, very cheerful, and but for the truly 
awful disfigurement of their mouths from the betel chewing, might be 
a very pleasant-looking people. The young girls, in their close fitting 
white linen shell jackets buttoned up to the throat, close-cropped hair 
and pretty looped-up sarong shewing the bare legs and feet, are not 
easily forgotten. Siamese gentlemen, officers in mufti, government 
clerks, etc., wear a straw or “pot” hat, an ordinary white coat, 
the looped-up sarong, silk stockings and English shoes; this shews 
about two inches of bare leg at the back of the knee. Even after seven 
years’ residence in Europe they come back to this costume. 

Siam does not seem so well off for variety of fruit and flowers 
as the Straits, the pineapples being both smaller and inferior in taste. 
Coconuts are imported from Singapore. The beef and mutton to be 
had in Bangkok are excellent ; the idea of cating buffalo seemed to 
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amuse some people immensely. All the padi land is tilled witha 
most primitive wooden plough, drawn by buffaloes, which have not 
quite such a fierce reputation as with us-—but whether these animals 
are ever eaten J was unable to ascertain. 

A Cinghelese, formerly of Selangor, vouchsafed the information 
that the one and only lawyer in Bangkok (not barrister) a Mr. W. A. 
G. Tilleke was formerly chief clerk to Mr. Keyser, at Kuala Kubu; 
at all events, from the number of times his name appears in the local 
papers, it is a good place for a lawyer. 

The Chinese and Siamese intermarry freely, and the opinion 
seemed prevalent that the offspring of such unions was a benefit to 
the country. It is a custom for both Europeans and natives to 
receive honorary Siamese names. 

There is scarcely a well in Bangkok, rain-water collected in cisterns 
supplying the drinking-water of the place—though the majority of 
the natives use the river water. The swift-flowing Mehnam River 
is at one and the same time the main sewer, the bathing-place and the 
drinking supply of an enormous Asiatic population; this is often 
exemplified within a 50 yards’ radius. 

The Chinese shops are small and inferior, but the houses them- 
selves, built of brick, are substantial. Many of the streets are paved 
with bricks laid on the top of burnt padi husk. The newer streets in 
the city are particularly good—for Siam. The pariah dogs, which 
abound everywhere, ure both larger and more pugnacious than in 
this part of the world. The pig, which seems equally beloved by the 
Chiriese and Siamese, is to be seen everywhere, likewise the crows. 
One does not see many beggars besides the priesthood, who beg their 
daily food. There are a few Tamils as bullock drivers, a few Bombay 
traders, and a very limited number of Malays, principally in the Navy. 

._J.H. MR. 


eocececoocoocooooocos 


A SORROWFUL SONG. 


My Drag Frrenp,—I fear this will be my last letter to you, as I 
am in a very bad way indeed. May you never suffer as I have done, 
but live long and free in the dear Lingga jungles. Yes—what an op- 
portunity for the horrid orang puteh to make what he calls a“ pun.” But 
‘we are burong burong baian, green parrots as those creatures call us ; dear 
friend, I inscribe these my last words to you, in which I will struggle 
in my sorrow not to lapse into the poetic idiocy of man, so that if you 
fall into the cruel clutches of that creature, especially of the white 
man, you may know what to expect and, perhaps, how to escape. I was 
basely trapped, as you remember—one happy thought remains to me, 
that you, dear friend, had shorter wings and, by your dilatoriness in 
answer to the cruel call, escaped—trapped by one who, like myself, 
was born and bred in eastern jungles, but who basely accepted the réle 
of panderer to the northern passion of possession. The quickness of 
our tribe in gleaning smatterings of foreign tongues gives me a second 
sight into the secret hearts of men. The white man boasts that all 
do serve him, while the native darkly glories in his inde 
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My Lingga hunter fared me well, but, man like, did so for a purpose, 
for the lust of gain, for the reaping of the dollar. Captive was I carried 
to the city, far from foliage and freshness, to the dust and turmoil of 
mankind. I ever slept with one eye opened, learning all I could of this 
strange race. May you never, my good friend, gain experience so dear. 
For the ways of men are crooked, like the flight of butterflies. 
We—for there were other captives—rated by our wealth of plum- 
age, for we vowed a vow amongst us that we never would divulge 
our secret, of our knowledge of the tongues. Gradually our band 
diminished till but two of us were left—left to fall into the clutches 
of two men from Selangér. We were sold at twice our value by our 
captor—twice deceiver. Then we learned much of the wicked ways 
of men. Very early in the morning did our masters come to rest. 
Rest for us was none, for seldom did their eyelids close to sleep. 
Rising with the morning sunlight, tottering out with weary heads, 
out for one more day of “duty” as they called it. Duty! only by their 
guilty speeches could we guess what that word meant, how it filled a 
small proportion of a portion of their time. And the rest was 
occupied with mirth and humour of a weak and feeble kind. All this 
time we fared a miserable life—fed on bras and nasi, and on half a 
pisang daily, which our masters could not touch, they sustained by 
‘liquor, effervescing liquor mixed and very strong. A cruel friend of 
both our masters gave us of this drink a cup. This, I think, was my 
death warrant, for it made my comrade mad, mad as any orang puteh, 
made us fight in imitation of the thing we loathed—mankind. 
Then our masters left the city—for that city’s good, I trow, and their 
“boys” mid worlds of barang barang, which I heard them boasting 
they had bought but yet not paid for, carried us to what, I fear, will 
be my grave. Oh! the thought is worst of any, that I cannot meet my 
fathers in that antiquated ant-heap, but must fall a prey to fishes, 
reptiles, cold and wet and clammy. Friend, whatever fate befalls 
you, may you live and die in Lingga, loved perchance by dark princesses, 
not on board a coasting steamer, where your master sleeps besotted, 
rising only to the calling of the clanging makan bell. Yes, dear 
friend, I’m getting foolish in the fear of coming death, but that other 
parrot pecked me, just because my tail was longer, and the green- 
eyed envy—mercy ! he is fluttering here again—dear fr. “o 
Kapal C- , August, 1893. 


Preeoocooooosooooooos 


WITH AN EXPLORING PARTY IN NEW GUINEA.* 


Wuen I was asked to contribute a paper to this Society it occurred 
to me that a description of my travels and experiences in New Guinea, 
when on a trip with a party exploring the rivers running into Decep- 
tion Bay, a part almost unexplored before, might be of some interest ; 
at the same time I fear it is more of a geographical than a scientific 
paper. 

To commence: I left Thursday Island with Mr. Berans’ party on 
the Queensland Government steamer Albatross, with the Mubel in 


*A paper read by Mr. H. J. Hemmy before the Selangor Scientific Society. 
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tow. The Mabel was a 48ft. open river launch which had been 
lent by the Government of N. S. Wales to Mr. Berans for the purpose 
of exploring the rivers and country along the southern coast of New 
Guinea. She was a most unsuitable boat for the purpose, as she 
drew about 6 ft. of water, and also had no capacity for carrying fuel 
and cargo; she was, however, fitted with powerful engines. 


Before she went to Thursday Island she had been fitted with iron 
stanchions to carry a canvas awning running from her bows right to 
the little cabin at her stern; also with fine stecl wire netting above 
the bulwarks, to prevent arrows from entering her in case we should 
have a brush with the natives. 


To go back: after passing Wednesday and Tuesday Islands on 
the Albatross we steered a direct course for the New Guinea coast 
and anchored at night under the lee of some one of the small islands 
that are so plentiful in those waters, and which make them so dan- 
gerous, as they are only exposed parts of coral reefs. We narrowly 
escaped one mishap through our anchor dragging while so moored 
off one of them, but, fortunately, the wind carried us away from the 
reef until steam had been got up. On the fourth day out we made 
the coast of New Guinea at a point between Cape Blackwell and 
Bald Head, which is marked Bell Sound on my map. Here we ran 
in and dropped anchor and, after having a look round and fixing our 
position, set to work to fit up the launch and transfer the provisions 
from the steamer. Meanwhile the natives came off to us in large 
numbers. They turned out to be very friendly, and bartered their 
bows and arrows for coloured cloth and scrap iron, only leaving the 
steamer’s side when darkness came upon us. 


We completed our work by noon next day, when we discovered 
that nothing had been brought to carry water in; this, however, was 
soon put right by the Albatross supplying two small casks or “ breakers.” 
We then parted company, the Albatross returning to Thursday Island 
and we steering inland up the sound with a large ship’s boat in tow. 
We continued up the sound all that day, and part of next, but did 
not strike fresh water, and as the sound had narrowed considerably 
and there were no signs of any rivers falling into it, we were obliged 
to turn back, as we had but a very small quantity of drinking water. 
We passed a few natives on our return trip who had probably follow- 
ed us, for the country appeared to be entirely deserted, all the houses 
we had passed being empty. The country had for the most part 
hitherto been low and swampy, covered with nipah palms and man- 
groves, but latterly we had got into higher land, covered with dense 
jungle but containing small cultivated patches of land which had 
been planted with coconuts and sago palms and had houses near them. 
We were not Jong in steaming down to the place we had started from 
the day before; we then steered west for Port Beran, a large inlet of 
about four miles in width and close to one which was discovered by 
Lieutenant Aird, in 1846, and called after him. We ran up this inlet to 
Aird Hills, and there striking pretty fresh water came to anchor as it 
was now quite dark and we had had nothing to drink all day. The 
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Aird Hills are three peculiar peaks which can be seen at sea from a 
long distance; we found them to be entirely surrounded by water as 
they were in the delta of the Douglas River. We now followed the 
Douglas up towards its source, passing through fertile plains and hills 
all covered with dense jungle. On nearing the hills we passed a large 
village, which we found to be scattered for some distance on both sides 
of the river. When we arrived within half a mile of it we heard the 
sound of “conches” which were answered from up the river and on 
the hills, where we could see large buildings, like forts, built right on 
the tops of the peaks. At our approach the natives came down to the 
bank of the river, but would not come out to us; they kept shouting 
“ Narmo” a cry which we took to signify friendly intentions, and 
which we afterwards used ourselves on arriving at a village. 


As the natives did not seem inclined to come out to us, we did not 
stop here long, but continued up the river. We now came into very 
high mountains, which descend precipitously to the river, and the 
scenery was very grand, as the sides of the mountains were covered 
with flowering trees and overshadowing palms. We then passed one 
or two other small creeks falling into the main stream; the river in 
places narrowed down very considerably and the water rushed through 
the gorge with tremendous force. We passed over one or two rapids 
which had plenty of water running over them, but in trying to 
negotiate a third the force of the current was so great that it caught 
the bows of the launch and washed her broadside on into the shallow 
water, whence we found it impossible to move her. My chronometer, 
which I had been very careful about, was shot across the cabin and 
was found upside down but had not stopped, though the fall had 
ruined its rating. Besides this a quantity of our clothes and other 
baggage that was put on the top of the awning todry was sent over- 
board by the shock, and these things floating down the river brought 
up some natives, and we fully expected to find that all the fighting 
men of the village would follow. One of the natives handed me a piece 
of cake on which he had tied ten knots, and as no more natives came 
I presumed that he was going to give us ten days’ grace. We set to 
work, however, and with the awning and boat sails made a camp on 
shore, where we put all the things which could be removed from the 
launch, and fixing up a windlass ashore tried to pull her off, but to no 
purpose, as we could not make her budge. We renewed our attempts 
for three days, but the water fell and she was left nearly high and 
dry. During our spare time we tried prospecting in the neighbour- 
hood, in the hope of being able to find some minerals, but could only 
find the faintest colour of gold, and that not in anything like payable 
quantities. We made trips up the river in the boat, but the current 
at the rapids was too strong to pull against. We had now been here 
nearly a week, and as there seemed little prospect of getting the 
launch off we provisioned the boat with the intention of taking her up 
the river as far as possible and thence continuing by land to see what 
the country was like. We left, however, three men to stop with the 
launch. By using poles we managed to make about 12 miles that day, 
in spite of being washed back half a mile when we thought we had 
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just succeeded in “besting” a long rapid. We had reached a small 
island in the river and were about to pitch our camp for the night 
there when rain began to fall by the bucketfull and continued to do 
so. It was not unusual to get rain, because we had it every night 
regularly as soon as the sun went down, but we had seen none like this 
before, and expected that it would cause a rise in the river. We 
therefore turned back, and in a little over an hour reached the launch 
again, but the rain kept on until about 11 o’clock, and about two we 
were roused up by a call from the launch to say that the river was 
rising, so we went across to our windlass and in about an hour had the 
satisfaction of dragging the launch into deep water. Next morning 
we lost no time in fitting her up again and getting the stores on board, 
and started down stream again, having had enough of that river 
for a time. We anchored off a nice sandy beach and stopped for the 
rest of the day to get our clothes dry, as the sun had hardly pene- 
trated the place where we went aground. [Beside our clothes a great 
quantity of our provisions had been spoilt, partly by rain and partly 
by water which had been shipped by the launch. Next morning we 
made a fresh start and ran right down the river, only stopping twice a 
day to get firewood, owing to the small quantity which the launch 
could carry. On passing the village we were met by a number of 
large canoes, full of natives, who lived both sides of the river. They 
were evidently on some expedition of their own, as they did not inter- 
fere with us. After getting out to sca we started to the eastward 
again, for Port Romilly, and thence up the Queen’s Jubilee River, which 
we ran up for nearly 100 miles, passing villages all along its banks, 
and bartering with the natives for fruit, and even getting them to help 
to cut wood, and none of them shewing any signs of hostility. The 
country on the banks of this river was very fertile, and cultivated in 
small patches all the way up by the natives, who were growing tobacco, 
sugar-cane, yams, bread-fruit and coconuts. ,Sago palms were also 
very plentiful in this jungle. The river for about 60 miles ran 
parallel with the coast, large channels giving vent to the stream and 
thus forming a number of deltas. We ran down the most inland of 
these and found it inhabited nearly the whole of its length. We then 
tried to get out to sea, but were blocked by a sandy bar, on which the 
water was very shallow. As we neared the coast the villages and 
natives were very numerous. We had no trouble with the latter, 
except when they wanted to come on board, when there was & 
likelihood of their capsizing us by crowding too many on one side. 
We then turned up the main channel again, and running up all the 
inland channels, discovered that the whole coast along the shores of 
Deception Bay was nothing but a network of deep salt-water channels, 
along which we could steam without ever going to sea. We ran up 
all of these upon the landward side, hoping that they might lead into 
another river, and in doing so came upon considerable villages with 
atap houses, some of which were over 100 yards in extent. One 
settlement I estimated to contain over 2,000 inhabitants, as it con- 
tinued along the channel bank for newly three miles. The people 
crowded the banks and shouted and gesticulated in great excitement, 
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and some young native women appeared in paint of gorgeous 
colours upon the high projecting bank, and danced a sort of fling in 
very graceful style. After passing this village we found that large 
canoes were coming out from every little creek, full of men in war- 
paint, so we thought we were now in for a brush with them, and got 
our rifles in readiness. We continued our course, however, until the 
channel became so shallow that we had to stop. The natives now 
came up and tried to get on board, but never offered to use their bows 
and arrows, which they left covered with tree branches in the bottom 
of their canoes, but on our blowing the steam whistle they fell back, 
and we managed to turn round, and then, when they saw us moving off, 
they made a great rush and managed to get hold of the boat which 
was being towed behind. We were going very fast, however, and when 
they let go they went overboard. There were fully 500 natives 

resent by this time, in all sorts of canoes, some of the larger ones 
sane as many as fifty men in them, so that we thought discretion the 
better part of valour, and getting up full steam went down past the 
village with flying colours. The larger canoes, by cutting corners, 
were able to keep pace with us for nearly four miles, when the 
channel became about a mile wide. We continued following these 
channels and passed many villages (but not so large as the 
one to which we had given leg bail) at all of which the natives 
appeared to be very friendly, until we found ourselves at the foot of 
Aird Hills again. This time we went ashore and climbed the Hills and 
found that the surface of the svil was mixed with small shells as if at 
one time it had risen from the sea. We saw here the only birds of 
paradise seen during the whole trip. We remained here one day and 
then followed up the Douglas, going round at the back of the Hills in 
the direction of a large channel bearing westerly, which we had seen 
on our former trip. Taking this we rau down it until we once more 
came in sight of the ocean, with numerous villages on the foreshore. 
Then taking another channel to the west we made another large 
opening to the sea with a very large channel running in a north- 
westerly direction. We came to anchor off a small village where the 
natives in canoes crowded round us in great numbers. As they were 
appearing from all sides and we were not able to drive them away, 
we started musketry exercise, using a bottle thrown overboard as 
a target. Almost as soon, however, as the firing started the natives 
jumped from their canoes into the water and concealed them- 
selves behind them; and as soon as we stopped, got into them in 
great confusion and made off. We were now able to send the boat 
ashore for firewood, and as we found that the natives were assembled 
in great numbers one man had to be kept on guard, as they looked 
as if they meant mischief. After getting a sufficient supply of wood 
we steamed up the large channel inland, in the hope that we could 
follow the coast to the westward, we passed some very large villages 
surrounded by great groves of coconut palms. The tide here is very 
swift and the channel, although fully one mile wide, is yet very shallow, 
so that we could only go up with the tide. We did this, but found no 
opening to the westward, and as our provisions had run short, so that 
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we were on allowances, to start on the return journey was considered 
most advisable. 

Now this was about the most dangerous part of the whole trip— 
to cross 200 miles of an unknown sea in an open launch with 
hardly 18in. freeboard—but there was nothing else to be done, so 
with as much wood as we could possibly carry without making her 
low in the water we started, following the coast-line as closely as was 
possible. We got along very well until we reached the Fly River, 
when, running out on a following tide, we went aground on a small 
bank, where we stuck hard and fast. After a couple of hours 
we were dry and seemed to be in the centre of an immense bank of 
sand many miles in extent. The tide changed during the night; 
it came in with a strong breeze, and broke over us, and as the 
engine was unworkable it kept all hands busy with baling. The 
launch had worked a deep hole in the sand and kept bumping fright- 
fully, and we fully expected her to spring a leak ; but fortune favoured 
us and we bumped into deep water, where the anchor was dropped 
and the fires relighted. We now made the proper entrance near the 
missionary village of Kewai, where we were able to get some pork and 
yams and also a supply of water and wood. 

When passing out by the mouth of the Fly River we met a pretty 
good sea running in. Our boat was swamped and we lost her oars, 
luust and gratings, and also the water breakers, which had been trans- 
ferred to her to lighten the launch. As we could not raise her we 
towed her under water to the lee of the nearest island, where we were 
able to bale her out. We continued south to Darrel Island, whence we 
were to leave the New Guinea coast and shape our course for Thursday 
Island. After a supply of wood had been obtained and everything 
available filled with water, we started, but had not gone more than 
two miles when in passing an island where the water was very shallow 
we ran upon a reef, where we had to remain all day, for the incoming 
tide to float us ayain, and then, instead of continuing on our original 
course, we ran back to the coast to a spot where there was an old 
beche-de-mer station, in the hope of finding someone who could 
give us the proper course to steer, as there are so many reefs to pass 
in going across to Thursday Island. 

Luckily for us there was a white man there, who not only directed us 
but supplied us with some oil drums for water and gave us a sufficient 
number of sheets of galvanised iron to go right around the launch, 
making her sides about 18in. higher. Thus, by means of his instructions 
and our charts, in a couple of days we made Thursday Island, a distance 
of 120 miles across the open sea. We narrowly escaped getting 
swamped in a storm that came upon us, and before which we had to 
run until we got shelter under an island. Here we stopped until it 
had abated, and obtained some more firewood. 


There are very few wild beasts in New Guinea. The only animals 
that I saw were pigs; at some of the villages I found them domesticated. 
There are plenty of pigeons and parrots. One of the pigeons (the 
gowri) is as large as a fowl. I noticed that the natives kept some 
parrots and cockatoos. 


Ne 
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I think it must be owing to the absence of game that so many 
of the natives live near the coast, as when we were some distance 
inland we hardly saw anyone. Their canoes are different to thuse 
of other islanders, as they consist of nothing but a long hollow log 
without outriggers, in which all hands paddle together and propel it at 
great speed. Their houses are of great size and built on piles about 
six feet from the ground, with no openings but four doors, two of 
which are placed in the centre and one at each end. 


Peeoeccooosoocoooos 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by our Correspondents.] 


SEALING-WAX PALMS, 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 

Sr1z,—With regard to your note in the issue of 25th ult. on the 
subject of “ Sealing-Wax Palms,” will someone‘kindly enlighten us on 
the subject of their general appearance and characteristics? I have 
been requested to supply some to a friend in Kuala Lumpur, but 
though the palm may be familiar to me under its native name, I do 
not know it by its English nomenclature.—Yours, ete, JuneLE 
WALiax. 


“AN ICHNOLOGICAL PROBLEM.” 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal, 

Srr,—In one of your recent issues I noticed a letter from a 
correspondent enquiring as to the difference between the “spoor” of 
a tiger and that of a panther. I do not think there is any difficulty 
in settling this point. The footprints are practically similar in for- 
mation, but, owing to the difference in the sizes of the respective 
animals, the tracks made by a panther are considerably smaller and 
at shorter intervals than those of a tiger. The tracks mentioned by 
your correspondent, judging from the dimensions given, were undoubt- 
edly those of a tiger, and a fairly big one too. 

While on the subject of Natural History may I enquire if 
any of your readers have ever come across any of the sharp- 
snouted variety of crocodile in Selangor? I have seen a large 
number of crocodiles, dead and alive, in Selangor, but never met 
with any besides the ordinary broad-nosed variety. Not long since 
I was shown a good specimen of the skull of the former, which had 
been brought from Pahang, where, I hear, they are not uncommon. It 
looks very much like the skull of the “ gavial,” which frequents the 
Ganges, and possibly the broad-nosed species is nearly related to the 
“mugger” of India. 

“E. A. O. T.’s” article on seladang was most interesting, but he 
would be distressed to hear that our seladang bull in the Raffles Museum 
is in very bad order, and unless it is attended to at once will be too 
far gone to grace any museum. Selangorites visiting Singapore 
should go and see it, they will not find my report exaggerated.—I am, 
etc., Kuata SELANGOR, 
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THE PAPAYA. 
To the Editor of the Selangor Journal. 


Sir,—With reference to correspondence on the subject of the 
Papaya which appeared in your issue of 30th June, the following 
extract from Woodrow’s “Gardening in India” may perhaps interest 
your readers. 


“Carica Papaya, the Papaw—this well-known tree has been 
subjected to ill-merited abuse, described as ugly and everything that 
is disagreeable, yet it may be questioned if there is a more handsome 
or generally useful tree in Indian gardens. If planted in a suitable 
position its tall, straight stem, crowded by a grand tiara of large 
palmate leaves gracefully disposed on long stalks, the sweet perfume 
of the pendulous male flower or the fruit borne by the female trees, 
useful in a green state as a cosmetic and when ripe a fair substitute 
for apples in a pie, surely are enough good qualities to deserve 
attention. 


“A loose very rich soil, with abundant lime and regular irrigation’ 
is desirable. The seed may be sown any time during the rains, a few 
seeds being put into holes five feet apart. If for ornamental 
purposes, the centre of a large group of shrubs is a suitable position— 
in this case the male tree should be preferred, as it produces 
numerous sweet-smelling flowers carried on long pendulous stalks. 
The first flowers appear when the plant is a few feet high, and a 
selection should be made at this time. If the plant is cultivated for 
fruit, one male to 100 female trees is sufficient. The female flower 
is longer than the male, has a very short stalk, and may be recognised 
by the globular ovary in the centre. 


“The papaw is largely grown at Poona and Bhownagar as follows: 
the ground is thoroughly ploughed and heavily manured during the 
hot season, or beginning of the rainy season, and prepared for irriga- 
tion; in July or August brinjal seed is planted with lines of papaw, 
5ft. apart, a few seeds being put into holes 3ft. apart in the- lines. 
Thinning is regularly attended to. 


“ The brinjal crop is cleared off during autumn, and about the same 
time the first flowers of the papaw appear and declare the sex of the 
trees. As soon as this is determined, the male trees are mostly pulled 
up, a few being retained in corners to fertilise the flowers retained for 
seed. Fruit intended for the market does not need complete fertilisa- 
tion, because the fewer seeds that are produced the better. The edible 
part is, if anything, improved by the want of seed.” 

Another peculiar propery of papaya, which Woodrow does not 
mention, but which will interest all good housewifes, is that the tough- 
est meat is rendered quite tender when boiled with a few slices of the 
unripe fruit.—I am, etc., G. H. L. 


{A Letter signed “A. F, M.” is unavoidably held over.] 
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